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TKe  Good  Roads  Movement  ThrougKout 
tKe    SoutKern   States 

Address  Delivered  Before  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Convention,  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  October  7,  1909 
By  G.  GROSVENOR  DAWE,  Managing  Director  Southern  Commercial  Congress 


The  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Convention 
is  nearing  its  end.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  summing 
up,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  whole  good  roads  feel- 
ing as  it  is  displaying  itself  in  the  fifteen  southern 
states.  I  understand  that  this  summary  should  deal 
with  the  immediate  past  and  therefore  attempt  to  cov- 
er only  those  movements  that  have  come  to  the  surface 
between  March  and  September  of  1909.  Even  in  this 
brief  period  the  results  are  absolutelj'  startling.     The 


MR.  G.  GROSVENOR  DAWE 

Managing  Director  Southern  Commercial  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 

form  of  good  roads  enthusiasm  w^hich  expresses  itself 
in  bond  issues  is  unmistakable.  The  total  bond  issues 
voted  on  or  discussed  prior  to  voting  and  still  re- 
maining undefeated,  from  March  to  September  inclus- 
ively, is  $17,956,000.  The  voting  of  bonds  shows  that 
the  public  mind  now  recognizes  the  perman'ency  of  a 
good  road  and  therefore  posterity's  interest  in  it.  The 
votes  by  states  give  interesting  lio^ht  on  the  whole 
matter  . 


Bond  Issues  Voted  or  to  Be  Voted  on  by  Southern 

States — March  to  September,  Inclusive,  1909. 

Texas $5,000,000 

Tennessee   3.022,000 

Georgia   2,110,000 

Oklahoma   1,750,000 

North  Carolina    1,640,000 

Florida    1,600,000 

Virginia    1,196,000 

Alabama    850,000 

Mississippi    310,000 

Louisiana    298,000 

West  Virginia   180,000 

Iventucky    Nothing 

Arkansas    Nothing 

Maryland    Nothing 

South  Carolina   Nothing 


Total $17,956,000 

The  tide  of  bond-voting  was  strong  all  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  ebbed  during  August,  and 
■has  swung  in  strongly  again  during  September.  The 
votes  or  votes  discussed  by  months  are  as  follows : 

Bond  Issues  Voted  or  Discussed  in  Southern  States. 

States  affected 

March    $1,615.000 5 

April    3,690,000 7 

May   3,319,000 9 

June   2.063,000 7 

July    2,674,000 7 

August    1 ,340,000 4 

September 3,255,000 8 


$17,956,000 


One  cannot  touch  the  good  roads  movement  with- 
out realizing  the  important  part  which  is  being  play- 
ed in  the  matter  by  publications  within  and  outside 
of  the  south.  The  most  picturesque  external  influence 
have  been  The  New  York  Herald  and  The  Atlanta 
Journal  with  their  scout-car  trips  between  Atlanta  and 
New  York.  Within  the  south  itself  practicably  every 
daily  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  weeklies  have  helped 
the  work  along  by  giving  more  or  less  space  to  good 
roads  news.  The  class  periodicals,  the  banking  papers, 
merclhants'  journals,  are  now  all,  joining  the -chorus  ; 
among  th]£.se'  shjould  ,be  raentionsd,:  twp  pacticnlarly 
valuable  pepiodicals,Th«  Tradesi'riah.  of  'Cliatta'fiooga, 
Tenn.,  and  The  Manufacturers' "itftcordyfef.  Baltimore. 
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This  latter  has  for  a  long  time  given  road  building 
news  in  its  business  columns  but  within  a  few  weeks 
has  lifted  the  subject  into  an  editorial  department  and 
is  now  generously  offering  $400  for  articles  suggesting 
the  most  effective  plan  for  giving  the  south  a  system 
of  public  highways  suited  to  its  needs.  We  all, 
including  the  speaker,  are  indebted  to  the  statistical 
work  of  this  periodical,  however  much  we  may  differ 
at  times  with  some  of  its  editorial  conclusions. 

Just  as  in  the  olden  'days  the  spirit  was  more  than 
the  word,  so  the  spirit  of  todaj'  is  greater  than  statis- 
tics and  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  spirit  of  this  meeting 
before  I  plunge  into  details  by  states.  It  has  been  a 
genuine  union  of  effort.  There  have  been  "national" 
meetings  that  were  miserably  local ;  but  this  meeting 
is  genuinely  inter-state  and  therefore  most  encourag- 
ing, in  a  region  where  state  lines  have  at  times  been 
regarded  as  insurmountable  barriers.  And  what  has 
been  the  keynote  through  the  three  days  of  meeting, 
"the  oneness  of  societ}-."  We  have  talked  of  the  city 
dweller  and  his  desire  to  escape  from  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. We  have  talked  of  the  farmer  and  his  need  to 
reach  his  brethren  who  work  in  the  citv  to  make 
money  to  buy  the  farmer's  products.  These  extremes 
meet  in  the  good  roads  effort,  ^^'e  ha\e  talked  of  roads 
and  education.  Others  have  talked  at  other  places  of 
education  as  liindered  by  bad  roads.  Railroads  have 
shown  their  dei)endcnce  upon  decent  highways.  Land 
owners  have  spoken  of  land-poverty  as  affected  by  the 
old-time  absence  of  well-maintained  roads.  The  good 
roads  campaign  is  therefore  a  great  unifying  infjuenco 
whose  results  shov,-  immediptely  in  better  commun- 
ities, in  more  prosperous  counties,  in  richer  states, 
in  a  greater  nation.  Such  a  spirit  holdino-  swa_v  over 
us  for  three  days  will  make  us  broader  men  and  better 
citizens.  This  union  of  all  for  the  good  of  all  as  ex- 
pressed in  ithis  convention  will  become  part  of  the 
south's  progress  toward  parity  of  development  with 
the  rest  of  the  union. 

ALABAMA. 

The  state  of  Alabama,  whose  future  importance  in 
southern  commercial  affairs  no  man  can  adequately 
measure,  stands  eighth  in  the  amount  of  bonds  voted 
for  between  March  and  Sep-tember,  having  approved 
$850,000.  This  amount  affects  only  six  counties : 
Montgomery,  $150,000;  Bullock,  $100,000;  Calhoun, 
$200,000;  Pike,  $50,000;  Blount,  $100,000;  Walker, 
$250,000.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  is 
the  vote  of  Montgomery  county,  whose  faith  is  pinned 
to  good  roads  and  was  so  before  the  automobile  had 
full  sway.  Over  $2,000,000  has  been  spent  in  this 
county  on  good  roads  and  now  more  than  50  per  cent, 
are  improved,  rendering  it  possible  for  the  trade  area 
of  Montgomerv  to  increase  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  not  fair  to  give  the  impression,  however,  that 
only  six  counties  are  alive  in  Alabama.  Eighteen 
counties  have  shown  activity  and  many  more  will 
swing  in  shortly  ;  for  the  state  work  for  good  roads 
under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  John  Craft,  of 
Mobile,  will  receive  a  strong  impetus  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Birmingham  next  week.  Alabama's  onl}' 
port.  Mobile,  has  hitherto  been  unapproachable  by 
roads  from  the  state  capital,  Montgomery.  The  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Mobile,  of  which  John  Craft  is  presi- 
dent,,is. proving, that  charity  ought  to  begin  at  home, 
and.^.s', W,t5^■king'. fr5r. |56'_miles  of  giic.d  roadfin  M'obile 
countj;'  iJ;se]f.V  A_  t'hii'ty-'fi^'e  mile  road  to  Citronelle  is 
already/  d^Wed- ,  oh,    ancl    a    read    south  westward   to 


Scranton,  Miss.,  seems  also  assured.  The  import  of 
this  is  clearly  shown — a  few  years  ago  much  of  Mo- 
bile county  was  pine  forest.  This  is  largely  gone ;  and 
Mobile  realizes  the  necessity  of  getting  in  touch  with 
the  various  communities  that  have  sprung  up. 

Jefferson  county,  whose  chief  city  is  Birmingham, 
has  been  very  active  during  the  past  seven  months, 
having  undertaken  27  miles  of  county  roads ;  one  of 
them  presenting  great  expense  and  engineering  diffi- 
culty: the  road  across  Red  Mountain. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  does  not  appear  to  have  voted 
any  bonds  and  only  six  counties  report  any  special  ac- 
tivity. Lincoln,  Clarke,  Carroll  and  Baxter  will  con- 
struct 119  miles  of  new  road.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  general  stir  of  interest  in  the  state ;  for  Arkansas 
realizes  its  backwardness.  Out  of  36,445  miles  of  road 
reported  in  1904,  only  181  miles  were  graveled  and  55 
surfaced  with  stone.  The  foci  of  road  activity  in  that 
state  are  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  the  business 
leaders  at  both  places  realizing  that  the  agriculture 
and  commercial  future  of  the  state ;  the  rich  possibil- 
ities of  the  Ozarks  along  mineral  and  fruit-growing 
lines  cannot  be  fully  developed  until  roads  are  there. 
Arkansas  is  rich  in  road-making  material. 

FLORIDA. 

The  showing  of  Florida  is  fine.  In  1900  she  had 
only  about  500,000  population.  In  seven  months  of 
1909  she  has  voted  $1,600,000  for  good  roads,  standing 
sixth  among  the  southern  states.  Just  four  counties 
are  involved  in  this  big  vote — Duval  $1,000,000,  Man- 
atee $250,000,  St.  Lucie  $150,000,  Leon  $200,000.  The 
explanation  of  the  Duval  vote  is  Jacksonville  and  its 
ambitions  and  possibly  its  contact  with  the  fever  for 
good  roads  in  Georgia ;  but  the  explanation  of  Man- 
atee is  almost  solely  agriculture  and  the  need  of  get- 
ting produce  out  to  the  world  after  nature  has  done 
its  kindly  best  to  grow  it.  The  Leon  county  vote  is 
explained  by  the  growing  importance  of  Tallahassee, 
the  state  capital. 

The  miscellaneous  expenditures  of  the  past  seven 
months  show  west  Florida  to  be  waking.  Its  type  of 
condition  has  been  similar  to  that  of  Mobile  county, 
Alabama,  previously  mentioned.  Santa  Rosa  county 
seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  with  an  expenditure  of 
$60,000  for  thirty  miles.  Escambia  county  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  more  activity  later,  as  Pensacola  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  its  few  miles  northward  to  Flomaton 
and  will  push  for  the  county.  In  passing  it  is  fair  to 
mention  that  Pensocola  has  at  one  jump  during  the 
past  seven  months  increased  its  paved  area  over  2,000 
per  cent.,  and  is  adding  to  it  every  little  while.  This  is 
typical  of  the  awakening  in  some  extremely  southern 
cities. 

Dade  county,  of  which  Miami  is  the  chief  city,  is 
adding  to  its  improved  mileage  and  so  is  Hillsboro,  of 
which  Tampa  is  the  chief  city.  While  on  the  subject 
of  Florida  it  is  just  to  state  that  she  is  working  on 
some  very  large  projects  of  canals,  which  may  perhaps 
be  ranked  as  good  roads.  They  are  good  in  Holland 
anyway,  and  will  be  good  in  Florid  . 

GEORGIA. 

The  state  of  Georgia  may  be  said  to  be  the  livesl 
"old"  state  in  the  south.  It  stands  third  on  bond 
votes,  having  pledged  itself  $2,110,000  since  March. 
But  this  does  not  even  touch  the  edge  of  the  activity. 
There  is  to  be  more  money  spent  in  the  next  year  by 
counties  not  voting  for     bonds     than     the    $2,000,000 
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A  Bad  Road,  Being  Mended  With  Boulders,  Near  Bean  Station,  Tennessee 


mentioned  above.  Does  this  sound  like  determina- 
tion? Stewart  count_v,  600  miles;  Pulaski,  300:  AIc- 
Duffie,  200;  Crisp,  150;  Ben  Hill,  100 ;  Dooh',  100. 
The  explanations  are  many — newspaper  agitation,  the 
state  geologist's  work,  automobile  ownership,  and  the 
plain  horse-sense  of  the  farmer.  They  can  all  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  old  adage  "in  union  there  is  strength." 
These  elements  in  any  state,  when  they  once  pull  to- 
gether, will  move  the  state.  "Glorious  old  Georgia"  is 
completing  more  than  10  miles  of  good  roads  a  day. 
Over  4,500  convicts  are  at  work  in  105  counties  of  the 
149.  The  most  solid  bond  issue  was  that  of  A'luskogee 
county,  an  even  $1,000,000 — explanation,  the  growing- 
importance  of  Columbus  and  its  environs.  But  by 
comparison  with  it,  what  do  you  think  of  the  nerve  of 
Clay  county,  pledging  itself  to  spend  $300,000  for  300 
miles  of  road  and  yet  there  are  only  two  post  offices 
in  the  entire  county. 

Before  leaving  Georgia  in  this  very  hasty  survey,  it  is 
right  and  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  preponderating 
influence  of  Atlanta  in  the  matter  of  good  roads.  The 
work  of  the  newspapers  there  has  been  peculiarly  ef- 
fective, in  every  direction.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
mentioning  John  S.  Cohen,  of  The  Journal,  w'hose 
eyes  have  been  turned  northward  to  cooperate  with 
The  New  York  Herald ;  Clark  Howell,  of  The  Con- 
stitution, whose  special  triumph  will  be  a  highway 
from  Atlanta  to  Jacksonville  and  intervening  points; 
and  j\Ir.  Seeley,  of  The  Georgian,  whose  speeches  to 
farmers  and  others  at  barbecues,  etc.,  have  been  very 


eftective.  Such  men  make  journalism  a  constructive 
force  and  are  more  than  meie  purveyors  of  news — 
they  are  state  builders. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  has  not  voted  any  road  bonds 
since  Alarch.  There  is  or  has  been  a  curious  condi- 
tion of  lethargy  there.  Its  laws  permit  bonding  but 
since  1891,  when  the  methods  of  taxation  became  em- 
bedded in  the  constitution  itself,  there  has  been  little 
activity  in  comparison  with  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  Kentucky  stood 
in  1904  at  the  very  top  of  the  southern  list  for  stone- 
surface  roads — over  8,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of  57,000 
miles.  This  was  good  but  not  so  veiy  meritorious ; 
for  the  limestone  used  was  absolutely  the  easiest  thing 
to  get.  The  significant  thing  is  that  Kentucky  with 
this  peculiarly  favorable  material,  has  many  rural  re- 
gions, east  and  west,  that  are  almost  inaccessible. 
There  is  a  stir  of  feeling  in  central  Kentucky,  at  least, 
over  this  mater;  for  the  fact  that  51  counties  take  more 
from  the  state  treasury  than  they  put  in — pauper  coun- 
ties— and  these  are  almost  exclusivelv  the  poor  road 
counties,  has  aroused  attention.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  Kentucky  will  "pay"  for  good 
roads  over  and  over  as  these  neglected  portions  are 
rich  in  products  above  and  below  ground.  Kentucky 
can  be  depended  upon  to  bring  about  a  change — there 
is  at  this  moment  a  strong  agitation  to  lift  the  tax 
question  out  of  the  constitution  and  to  free  the  state 
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from  a  tax  rigidity  that  inflicts  inequality  wliile  appear- 
ing to  strive  for  equality. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisana  has  only  voted  on  $298,000  worth  of  bonds 
since  March ;  placing  it  tenth  among  the  southern 
states.  This  surface  indication  is  not  safe.  In  1904 
Louisiana  was  absolutely  the  most  backward  of  all 
southern  states  in  the  proportion  of  good  roads — out 
of  24,897  miles  of  roads  it  had  26  gravelled  and  8 
shelled.  There  is  now  a  stir  all  through  the  state ;  for 
the  past  few  years  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Louisiana 
to  the  important  part  it  is  to  play  in  national  af- 
fairs, through  its  minerals  and  its  crops.  This  is  re- 
flected in  a  good-roads  agitation  that  has  gripped  Gov. 
Jared  Sanders  and  placed  him  to  the  forefront  of  the 
effort.  Within  two  months  a  great  meeting  was  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  whose  immediate  result  will  be  100 
miles  of  fine  road — possibly  running  along  the  tops  of 
broadened  and  strengthened  levees — from  Baton' 
Rouge  to  New  Orleans.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember another  great  meeting  will  be  held  in  New 
Orleans  to  strengthen  this  particular  project.  Today 
the  commercial  organizations  of  the  state  are  meet- 
ing in  Monroe  and  will  come  out  strong  for  good 
roads.  Some  narrow  critics  are  endeavoring  to  make 
it  appear  that  Gov.  Sanders  does  not  care  about  the 
rest  of  the  state  but  he  is  going  right  along  on  broad 
plans,  seeming  to  have  an  ambition  to  be  the  "good 
roads  governor"  of  the  state 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  events  in  the  good 


roads  effort  of  Louisiana  are — the  construction  of  3 
miles  of  model  road  in  Catahoula  parish ;  the  determ- 
ination of  Caddo  parish  to  build  100  miles  of  good 
roads  in  two  years ;  the  agreement  of  Jefferson  parish 
(on  alluvial  soil)  to  spend  $8,000  a  year  for  10  years 
and  to  place  the  whole  matter  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  engineers ;  a  highway  from  Shreveport  to 
Mansfield  in  whose  construction  the  state  will  assist. 
Those  who  have  not  given  much  consideration  to 
the  difficulties  confronting  Louisiana,  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  much  of  the  southern  portion  is  alluvial 
and  road  material  is  difficult  to  get.  The  enrichment 
of  the  state  by  gas,  oil,  salt,  rice,  sugar  will  work 
marvelous  changes  in  a  few  years.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  wisest  plan  is  the  water  highway,  serv- 
ing to  drain  as  well  as  to  transport. 

MARYLAND. 

The  northeast  corner  of  the  south  is  Maryland,  and 
owing  to  its  location,  its  small  size,  and  its  early  de- 
velopment, its  problems  along  the  line  of  good  roads 
are  different  from  those  of  the  states  lying  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  The  important  thing  for  other 
southern  states  to  note  is  that  Maryland  keeps  right 
along  on  "good  roads"  work.  From  March  to  date 
contracts  have  been  let  or  bids  advertised  for  affecting 
399  1-2  miles  of  rural  roads. 

There  are  two  influences  at  work  on  the  roads  of  the 
state ;  the  county  commissioners  who  are  creating  and 
maintaining  roads  along  the  usually  approved  lines; 
and  the  state  roads     commission     which     co-operates 
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with  the  counties  in  the  construction  of  permanent 
roads  that  embody  plans  and  specifications  prepared 
witlh  the  active  help  of  the  state  highway  commission. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  state  of  Mississippi  has  voted  $300,000  on  bonds 
since  March.  The  state  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
risen  to  the  need  of  the  day.  There  are  two  or  three 
encouraging-  features.  Coahoma  county — on  delta 
land — will  bond  itself  in  $250.000 ;  Jackson  county  will 
spend  $30,000,  part  of  it  in  a  shell  road  from  Pasca- 
goula  to  Moss  Point ;  Jefferson  Davis  count}'  will  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  350  miles ;  Hinds  county, 
through  the  commercial  body  of  Jackson  is  being- 
pushed  along  the  highway  to  better  things.  Within 
two  weeks  a  good  roads  meeting  was  held  at  Gulfport 
and  the  contagion  will  rapidly  spread.  In  the  remarks 
On  Alabama  reference  was  made  to  a  possible  road  to 
Scranton  which  will  have  its  good  effects 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

At  last  we  reach  the  state  within  whose  confines  this 
history-making  meeting  is  being  held.  North  Carolina 
in  twelve  counties  has  voted  $1,640,000  in  bonds  since 
March.  This  places  her  fifth  in  the  southern  states. 
She  was  the  only  state  in  the  whole  south  that  had 
bond  questions  every  month  from  March  to  September 
inclusive.  More  than  three  times  as  many  counties 
are  working  actively  on  their  roads,  and  throughout 
the  state  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  sides  of 
good-road  making  are  having  equal  effect  in  placing 
the  roads  of  North  Carolina  abreast  of  her  remarkable 
manufacturing  development  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Not  as  showing  what  all  counties  ought  to  do ; 
but  as  showing  what  one  county  is  doing,  I  ma}^  men- 
tion that  Durham  county  now  has  82  miles  of  macad- 
am road,  some  of  it  costing  as  high  as  $7,600  a  mile, 
and  none  of  it  costing  less  than  $4,500.  It  is  being 
built  to  stay  and  the  work  is  going  right  ahead  :  bene- 
fitting the  farmers  along  the  line  immediately  $1,000  a 
mile  in  cash  for  hauling  trap  rock.  Some  pecuHarl)^ 
interesting  features  of  North  Carolina  activty  will  be 
referred  to  elsewhere  ;  but  at  this  point  it  is  fair  to 
emphasize  to  the  state  the  value  accruing  to  it  from 
such  a  citizen  as  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  the  state  geolog- 
ist, to  whom  much  of  the  credit  of  this  inter-state 
meeting  is  justly  due. 

OKLAHOMA. 

In  road  bond  votes  since  March,  Oklahoma  stands 
fourth  with  $1,750,000.  The  proposed  bond  issue  of 
$450,000  for  Muskogee  county  was  withdrawn.  The 
showing  already  made  by  this  newest  of  all  southern 
states  is  one  to  inspire  all  others.  In  1888  non-exist- 
ent ;  in  T904  with  34.258  miles  of  roads  of  various 
types.  Now  in  iQoq  abreast  of  all  and  ahead  of  some 
in  grappling  with  the  road  problem  as  it  affects  state 
prosperity.  In  the  census  of  1910  no  figures  will  be 
more  eagerly  scanned  than  those  which  set  forth  Okla- 
homa and  her  accomplished  deeds.  Owin<y  to  the  pres- 
ence of  good  material  in  large  quantities,  according  to 
State  Geologist  Gould,  she  can  be  depended  on  to  give 
a   mighty   good   showing-  in    eood   roads. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  has  voted  no  road  bonds 
since  March  ;  in  fact  the  proposed  $400,000  for  Spar- 
tanburg county  and  $300,000  for  Newberry,  coimty 
were  both  defeated.  Apart  from  these  features  you 
have  from  Commissioner  E.  T.  Watson  and  Pres.  F. 
H.  Hyatt  learned  what  South  Carolina  is  doing  and 


means  to  do.  I  shall  elsewhere  allude  to  some  interest, 
ing  features  being  worked  out  in  South  Carolina. 
The  most  significant  thing  is  the  way  in  which  many 
counties  have  swung  in  on  sand-clay  road-building, 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  method  where  materials  are 
favorably  located — about  $400  a  mile. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  state  of  Tennessee  has  voted  $3,022,000  in  road 
bonds  since  March.  The  issues  for  Washington  coun- 
ty ($150,000),  Monroe  county  ($100,000,)  and  Hick- 
man county  ($100,000)  were  defeated.  The  favorable 
votes  were  in  most  cases  for  very  solid  amounts — 
Knox  county  $500,000 :  Sullivan  county  $400,000 ; 
Blount  county  $300,000 :  Anderson  county  $300,000 
in  two  votes ;  McMinn  county  $250,000  and  so  on 
down.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  for  a  consid- 
erable period  back  been  strongly  on  the  side  of  good 
roads  and,  as  other  county  bond  issues  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  wise,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lature is  kept  up  to  the  good-roads  grade.  The  state- 
ments made  in  your  hearing  by  Henry  R.  Brown,  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Good  Roads  Association  assure 
you  that  Tennessee  with  some  counties  that  are  models 
of  progress  in  roads,  will  not  be  content  until  model 
counties  are  multiplied  all  over  the  state. 

TEXAS. 

The  Lone  Star  State  has  a  lone  pre-eminence  in  the 
matter  of  bond  votes.  It  has  voted  $5,000,000  since 
^larch.  The  greatest  defeat  was  the  plan  for  $r, 000,000 
to  be  spent  on  300  miles  of  road  in  Tarrant  county,  of 
which  Fort  Worth  is  the  chief  city.  This  county  was 
the  state  leader  in  1904  with  400  miles  of  good  roads. 
The  agitation  for  300  miles  more  will  go  on.  Four 
bond  issues  were  defeated  altogether ;  but  more  than 
twenty  went  through.  The  activities  throughout  the 
state  are  tremendous.  The  problem  is  as  large  as  is 
the  future  of  the  state  and  the  men  of  Texas  are  going 
at  it  in  a  large  way.  Two  or  three  typical  counties 
may  be  mentioned.  Ellis  county  in  the  northeast  has 
been  voting  on  bonds  by  precincts.  In  August  it  as- 
sumed $420,000  and  in  September  $75,000  more.  Gal- 
veston county  in  the  southeast  has  assumed  s.500,000 
for  good  roads — a  type  of  the  determination  of  the 
men  of  that  port  is  seen  in  spending  $26,000  to  produce 
a  boulevard  effect  on  the  famous  sea-wall.  Then  in 
the  extreme  west  we  find  El  Paso  county  pushing  in 
every  direction,  even  into  New  Mexico,  going  in  for 
the  most  refined  form  of  effort,  asphalted  macadam. 
Over  60  counties  have  in  the  past  seven  months  as- 
sumed obligations  to  carry  forward  good-road  effort. 
The  problem  of  the  state  is  ver}'  huge,  however ;  but 
it  is  being  aided  bv  the  most  intelligent  o-rouping  of 
executives  of  commercial  clubs  found  anywhere  m  the 
United  States 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  stands  seventh  on  bond  issues  since  March. 
It  has  voted  $1,196,000.  No  issues  were  defeated.  The 
scrutiny  of  every  bid  by  the  highway  commissioners 
is  the  state's  safeguard  against  extravagance.  The 
most  spectacular  work  at  present  going  forward  is  the 
effort  for  a  good  road  from  Richmond  to  ^^''ashington ; 
for  which  both  Richmond  and  Washington  papers 
are  pulling;  the  highway  from  Alexandria  to  Wash- 
ington on  which  $47,000  may  be  spent ;  the  talk  of 
Alexandria  county  assuming  a  bonded  debt  of  $400,000 
and  the  general  activity  around  Hampton  Roads,  re- 
fered  to  later  in  another  connection.  Some  co-opera- 
tive features  of  great  interest  are  going  forward  in  the 
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state  and  give  evidence  of  what  may  later  be  a  com- 
mon method  of  securing-  a  common  good.  The  Taft 
reception  at  Petersburg  aroused  talk  of  an  historic 
highway  from  that  city  to  Richmond,  to  Washington, 
to  Gettysburg  in  commemoration  of  the  struggles  that 
Swayed  back  and  forth  around  the  two  capitals  of 
1861-1865.  The  object  may  be  attained  by  linking  to- 
gether the  many  efforts  now  proposed.  But  whether 
attained  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effect  on  farmlands,  on 
railroads  and  on  cities  will  be  good  and  only  good. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  old  dominion 
has  much  to  do  and  every  mile  of  good  road  will  make 
her  richer  and  greater. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  showing  of  West  Virginia  has  not  been  worthy 
of  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  state.  The  state  board  of 
trade  is  striving  to  arouse  a  good  roads  sentiment  and 
will  succeed.  Kanawha  county  will  spend  $180,000  on 
30  miles,  which  is  the  most  noteworthy  roads  event  in 
the  state  in  the  past  seven  months.  Pocahontas  coun- 
ty is  to  build  some  fine  rockroads.  The  road  laws  of  the 
state  present  some  of  the  worst  features  of  road  work. 
ing  by  unskilled  and  usually  unwilling  labor. 

To  show  the  spirit  striving  in  West  Virginia  but  not 
yet  visible  in  the  efforts  of  counties,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  mention  the  acts  of  an  association  formed  to  con- 
struct a  boulevard  from  Parkersburg  to  Williamstown. 
This  association  of  gentlemen  has  put  up  $110,000  in 
cash  for  the  purpose. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  brief  survey  of  road  improvement  in  the  south 
must  lead  to  a  few  generalizations  in  conclusion. 

Let  no  one  imap-ine  that  the  vast  figures  mentioned 
in  this  paper  represent  an  orgie  of  reckless  spending. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  bids  reject- 
ed during  the  past  seven  months  oppose  any  such  idea. 
The  care  with  which  some  counties,  given  over  $500.- 
000  for  roads,  have  then  made  contracts  for  short 
stretches  to  begin  with  is  evidence  of  caution  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  whose  money  is 
being  spent.  One  county  is  paying  $10,000  to  a  skill- 
ed man  in  order  that  $100,000  may  be  spent  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  many  counties  the  ofificials  are  looking 
to  the  office  of  public  roads  in  Washington  for  tech- 
nical guidance.  This  is  a  form  of  national  aid  that  is 
above  criticism. 

CO-OPERATIVE  IMPULSES. 

The  co-operative  impulse  created  by  the  good-roads 
sentiment  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
this  whole  matter.  It  is  co-operation  based  upon  the 
comon-sense  view  that  a  road  well-laid  out  to  the 
county  line  and  then  touching  one  of  worthless  char- 
acter is  largely  an  effort  nullified.  In  almost  all  south- 
ern states  that  are  active  in  the  matter  of  roads,  but 
particularly  in  those  affected  by  the  great  inter-state 
highways  proposed,  it  is  possible  to  find  counties  unit- 
ing with  counties,  cities  uniting  with  counties,  coun- 
ties co-operating  with  companies.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  these  co-operative  efforts  is  that  ar- 
ranged with  the  Chattanooea  and  Tennessee  River 
Power  Company.  The  company  will  make  an  automo- 
bile road  from  Chattanooga  to  its  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  then  co-operate  with  county  author- 
ities in  extending  it  to  Mont  Eagle  and  thus  link  up 
with  good  roads  that  will  carry  the  route  into  Nash- 
ville. Two  cases  of  inter-state  effort  are  worthy  of 
notice — the  Carolina  Heights  boulevard  out  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  will  link  up  with  a  good  road  out  of  Aiken, 


S.  C. — a  private  company  in  Caswell  county,  N.  C,  is 
co-operating  with  the  authorities  of  Pittsylvania  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  a  12  miles  road  into  Danville.  These 
sample  cases  are  symptoms  of  a  great  inter-state  and 
inter-county  demonstration  of  good  sense.  The  co- 
operation between  cities  and  counties  is  now  very 
clearly  established.  The  nearest  instance  of  large  pro- 
portions is  the  close  association  between  Atlanta  the 
city,  and  Fulton  county,  Georgia.  Out  in  Oklahoma, 
Chandler  stands  typical  of  the  vigorous  plans  of  that 
state  by  contributing  $50,000  to  Lincoln  county.  In 
Virginia  a  tripartite  agreement  exists  between  Roan- 
oke, the  city,  Roanoke  county  and  Botetourt  county. 
In  the  same  state  Augusta,  Nelson  and  Albemarle 
counties  are  working  together.  The  most  general  form 
of  this  type  of  co-operation  is  in  the  building  of  roads 
as  feeders  to  the  cities,  the  benefits  coming  to  both 
city  and  county.  I  shall  weary  you  by  detailing  a  list 
of  such  efforts ;  they  can  be  found  all  over  the  south — 
such  co-operation  frequently  takes  its  origin  in  the 
discussions  of  commercial  organizations.  The  com- 
mercial club,  of  Greenville,  Texas,  for  example,  has 
pledged  itself  to  spend  $10,000  on  the  construction  of 
roads. 

REVIVAL  OF  TURNPIKE  COMPANIES. 

A  noticeable  effect  on  the  present  agitation  is  the 
revival  of  turnpike  companies.  These  have  shown  up 
more  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  than  in  any 
other  states,  and  can  only  be  approved  as  a  protest 
against  local  slowness.  They  should  disappear  as 
soon  as  possible  for  all  the  roads  should  belong  to  all 
the  people  and  be  paid  for  in  equal  degree  by  all  the 
people.  The  efforts  of  land  development  companies 
and  owners  of  resorts  and  springs  would  not  come  in 
under  this  general  statement ;  for  they  usually  dedicate 
their  roads  to  the  public  looking  for  profits  in  the 
quick  sale  or  enhanced  value  of  lands  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  NEAREST  MATERIAL  IS  BEST. 

The  wise  states  are  those  that  work  out  means  for 
utilizing  their  own  road  materials,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  import  something  that  is  ideal  in  its  results.  The 
coast  counties  of  coast  states  for  instance  have  shells, 
sand  and  clay ;  they  should  not  set  their  hearts  on  as- 
phalted macadam.  In  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
other  hand,  macadam  would  be  cheaper  than  sand  and 
clay. 

THE  CONFUSION  OF  VARYING  METHODS. 

This  survey  has  brought  to  light  r.n  astonishing  di- 
versity of  method  throughout  the  southern  states  in 
the  matter  of  levying  taxes,  voting  on  bonds,  state-aid 
without  state-control,  state-control  without  state  aid, 
the  point  where  authority  lodges,  etc.,  etc.  It  would 
appear  that  a  later  convention  should  be  summoned  of 
lawyers  and  tax  specialists  in  order  to  consider  in  a 
technical  and  therefore  not  popular  way  the  question 
of  greater  uniformity  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  Greater  South  as  affected  by  public  highAvays. 

THE  PRESCIENCE  OF  PORTS. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  significant  thing  in  this  whole 
nio\'ement  as  affecting  the  south  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  counties  around  the  ports  are  working  for 
better  roads.  The  region  around  Hampton  Roads,  and 
the  remarkable  body  of  water  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
alive  with  the  fervor  for  roads  as  if  conscious  of  the 
great  time  coming  when  the  southward  swing  of  com- 
merce will  touch  the  shores  and  make  them  alive  with 
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shipping.  The  same  prescience  is  visible  at  Jackson- 
ville, at  Baltimore,  at  Tampa,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Mo- 
bile, at  Galveston,  and  has  been  earlier  shown  at  Sa- 
vannah. It  is  part  of  the  dawning  consciousness  that 
the  victory  of  the  south  is  coming  along  the  highways 
of  peace   and  that   coast   and  mountain   lowland   and 


highland  are  bound  together  in  one  destiny  whose  full- 
ness is  still  beyond  sight  but  whose  dimensions  can 
be  surmised  when  we  know  that  the  south,  greatest  in 
natural  resources  and  opportunities,  is  still  the  least 
developed  third  of  the  greater  nation  that  is  yet  to  be. 


TKe  Road  Situation  in  tKe  So\itK 

Address  Delivered  by  J.   E.  PENNYBACKER,  JR.,  Chief  of  Road  Management,  Office  of  Public  Roads  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Before  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  6.  1909 


In  an  able  and  instructive  paper  read  before  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Convention 
held  at  Asheville,  October  5-7,  Mr.  Grosven- 
or  Dawe,  managing  director  of  the  South- 
ern Comemrcial  Congress,  presented  a  clear- 
cut  resume  of  the  road  movement  in  the 
southern  states  in  its  practical  phases.  Some  of  the 
facts  which  he  presented  were  a  revelation,  and  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  the  south  has  definitely 
embarked  upon  the  great  enterprise  of  building  for  it- 
self an  adequate  system  of  improved  wagon  roads. 
That  the  movement  is  being  financed  in  a  substantial 
sense  is  evidenced  by  his  statement  that  in  the  six 
months  ending  September  30,  1909,  over  $17,000,000 
had  been  issued  in  bonds  by  southern  counties  for 
the  building  of  improved  roads. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
present  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  bearing 
upon  the  wagon  road  as  a  factor  in  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  south,  and  to  supplement  Mr.  Dawe's 
admirable  paper  only  to  the  extent  of  placing  before 
you  the  data  which  the  office  of  public  roads,  com- 
piled in  1904,  and  amended  in  some  respects  in  1909. 

Our  concern  now,  however,  is  not  so  much  what  you 
have  done  as  what  you  are  going  to  do.  I  feel  that  1 
can  best  serve  you  this  evening  by  pointing  out  the 
principles  and  practice  which  have  proven  successful 
in  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  administration 
of  the  public  roads,  the  causes  which  have  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  road  improvement,  and  finally  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  facilities  at  your  disposal 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 

The  value  of  a  good  road  in  a  monetary  sense  is 
difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  to  consist  in : 

First,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Second,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  within 
its  zone  of  influence. 

Third,  increase  in  productive  area  through  the  mak- 
ing of  uncultivated  land  accessible. 

Fourth,  the  substitution  of  the  more  profitable  crops 
for  the  less  profitable  crops. 

Fifth,  the  ability  of  the  producer  to  market  his  pro- 
duct at  a  time  when  prices  are  most  favorable,  in- 
stead of  marketing  the  product  when  the  roads  permit. 

Some  figures  that  tell  an  impressive  story  have 
been  gleaned  from  bulletins  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, consular  reports,  reports  of  the  inter-state 
commerce  commission,  and  of  the  census  office 

They  tell  us  that  the  railroads  hauled  in  1907  about 
893,000,000  tons  of  freight,  of  which  according  to  the 
classification  we  are  justified  in  estimating  250,000,000 
tons  to  have  been  first  hauled  over  the  wagon  roads. 
They  tell  us  further  that  the  average  cost  of  hauling  on 
our  public  roads  is  23  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
the  average  haul  9.4  miles.  A  simple  mathematical 
calculation   places   before    us   as   the   yearly   bill    for 


hauling  on  the  public  roads  the  rather  startling  ag- 
gregate of  over  $500,000,000,  and  this  does  not  include 
the  haul  to  wliarves  and  docks  for  water  shipment,  the 
haul  directly  to  market  or  consumer,  and  the  haul  to 
mills  and  back  to  farms.  These  in  the  aggregate 
must  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  the  haul  to  railroads. 
The  American  consuls  in  foreign  countries  and  many 
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engineers  and  investigators  are  authority  for  the  stai 
ment  that  in  leading  European  countries  the  cost  of 
hauling  on  public  roads  averages  10  cents,  and  is  fre- 
quently as  low  as  7  cents.  When  our  roads  rival  those 
of  Europe,  it  will  cut  the  hauling  bill  in  half  and  save 
$250,000,000  a  year.  A  striking  example  of  how  rail 
and  water  rates  have  gone  down  while  wagon  rates 
have  stayed  up  is  given  in  a  government  bulletin  which 
states  that  although  ocean  rates  were  higher  than 
usual  in  1906,  it  cost  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  a  distance  of  3,100  miles,  as  it  did  to  haul 
it  about  9.4  miles,  which  is  the  average  haul  from  the 
farm  to  the  neighboring  railroad  station. 

The  increase  in  values  of  lands  adjacent  to  improv- 
ed roads  has  in  few  cases  been  lower  than  20  per  cent., 
while  increases  of  100  per  cent,  in  value  are  by  no 
means  infrequent.  Professor  Latta,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity,  conducted   an   investigation    some   years   ago 
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upon  which  he  based  increase  ui  value  of  lands  through 
improved  roads  at  $9  per  acre.  A  commission  of  citi- 
zens in  San  Joaquin  county,  California,  estimated  the 
average  increase  in  producing  value  per  acre  at  $5 
through  the  building  of  improved  roads.  An  interest- 
ing comparison  of  benefits  with  costs  is  afiforded  by 
the  report  of  this  commission.  A  bond  issue  of  $1,890,- 
000  was  voted,  which  the  commission  ascertained 
would  impose  a  burden  upon  each  productive  acre  of 
$1.10    for   interest    and   sinking   fund.      As    the    bonds 
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were  to  be  retired  in  forty  years,  this  would  mean  an 
average  tax  on  each  acre  of  about  three  cents  to  meet 
the  bond  issue,  leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  farmer  of 
$3.90  per  acre. 

The  value  of  farm  lands  in  Ohio  averaged  $58;  in 
Indiana,  about  $55  ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  $65.50  per 
acre  in  1905,  and  all  three  of  these  states  are  noted 
for  their  splendid  roads.  The  south  will  compare  fav- 
orably in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  in  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  with  any  region  in  North  America,  and- 
yet  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  in  Alabama  for 
1905  was  given  at  $11.75,  Georgia  $13.56,  and  Mis- 
sissippi $15.95.  If  good  roads  are  built,  these  values 
should  ultimately  approximate  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  New  Jesey.  A  further  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
road  improvement  on  farm  values  is  shown  in  the  ca^" 
of  Massachusetts.  According  to  the  census  of  190c. 
Massachusetts  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  farm  values  for  the  lo-year  period,  and  its 
increase  in  value  developed  since  road  improvements 
were  begun.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  farm  values  in 
that  state  were  actually  depreciating. 

Francis  P.  Loomis,  wihile  consul  at  St.  Etienne, 
France,  reported  to  the  department  of  state  in  1891 
that  the  road  system  of  France  "has  been  of  far  great- 
er value  to  the  country  as  a  means  of  raising  the  value 
of  lands  and  of  putting  the  small  peasant  proprietors  in 
easy  communication  with  the  market  than  have  the 
railroads." 

Pjy  reason  of  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, the  south  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
growing  of  truck  and  fruit  products,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions, notably  Virginia,  a  marked  increase  has  been 
noted  in  the  dairy  industry.  The  rapid  concentration 
of  population  in  cities  has  brought  about  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  these  products,  all  of  which  yield 
large  returns  to  the  producer.  An  intere-sting  and  sig- 
nificient  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts per  acre  averaged  for  the  entire  United  States  is 


contained  in  the  census  reports  for  1900.  These  re- 
ports show  that  while  the  value  of  wheat  per  acre 
averaged  only  $7.03,  corn  only  $8.27,  and  cotton  $15.27, 
the  average  value  of  vegetables  was  $42  per  acre,  and 
small  fruits  $80.80  per  acre.  An  instance  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  state  commission  of  agriculture  of 
Virginia  of  a  four-acre  truck  farm  near  Norfolk  which 
netted  the  owner  in  one  year  $1,000  per  acre.  Do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the 
truck  farm,  and  the  fruit  farm  must  be  delivered  at  the 
markets  quickly,  regularly,  and  in  good  condition,  and 
that  a  good  road  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

With  roads  uniformly  good  throug-hout  the  year, 
the  products  of  the  farm  would  be  delivered  contin- 
uously or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Under  present  conditions,  the  products  of 
the  farm  are  rushed  to  market  when  the  roads  are 
g-ood,  and  as  a  result  the  railroads  find  their  equip- 
ment inadequate  to  meet  the  demands,  and  by  reason 
of  excessive  supply,  the  demand  prices  sag.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year  when  roads  are  impassible,  the  fall- 
ing off  in  freight  at  country  stations  is  frequently  as 
high  as  50  per  cent. 

The  wagon  road  touches  our  welfare  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people  at  every  angle.  It  affects  us  not  alone 
in  a  financial  sense,  but  it  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  trend  of  population,  the  character  of  our  educa- 
tional life,  the  character  and  extent  of  our  social  inter- 
course, and  through  these  mediums  its  influence 
reaches  out  toward  our  standard  of  citizenship  and 
the  very  institutions  of  our  government.  When  Thom- 
as Jefferson  was  president  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  only  six  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants.  When 
the  nineteenth  century  began,  only  4  Americans  out  of 
each  100  lived  in  cities.  Steadily  the  human  tide  has 
swept  in  toward  the  cities,  until  now  about  35  out 
of  each  100  of  our  population  are  crowded  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  cities,  while  millions  of  un- 
tilled  acres  are  waiting  to  yield  up  their  treasures  to 
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tillers  of  the  soil.  Almost  without  exception  the  rural 
sections  which  have  gained  least  population  are  isolat- 
ed by  reason  of  inferior  and  almost  impassible  roads. 
Twenty-five  counties  which  showed  an  average  in- 
crease in  population  from  1890  to  1900  of  about  30,000 
to  the  county,  40  out  of  every  100  miles  of  the  public 
roads  were  improved  in  a  first-class  manner.  In 
twenty-five  counties  in  the  same  territory  which  show- 
ed in  the  same  period  a  decrease  of  3,000  to  the  county, 
it  was  found  that  only  i  1-2  miles  out  of  each  100  miles 
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could  be  considered  first-class  roads.  The  movement 
of  population  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  has  reach- 
ed an  alarming  stage,  and  unless  checked  must  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  consequently  the 
standard  of  our  citizenship.  Make  the  farm  accessible, 
provide  it  with  good  roads,  telephones,  rural  delivery, 
and  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  there 
will  be  no  incentive  for  the  young  man  to  leave. 

It   is   a   matter   of   common    knowledge    that   many 
schools  in  the  country  district  are  closed  for  varying 
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periods  on  account  of  impassable  roads,  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  schools  are  not  closed,  the  attendance 
is  far  lower  than  at  the  schools  located  on  improved 
roads.  A  comparison  of  road  and  educational  statistics 
revealed  the  significant  fact  that  in  five  states  having  a 
large  mileage  of  improved  roads,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  enrolled  pupils  was  77.13  per  cent.,  while  the 
average  attendance  in  five  states  having  a  low  per- 
centage of  improved  roads  was  59.16  per  cent.  If  this 
disparity  in  school  attendance  were  to  continue  for  a 
long-  period  of  time,  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  elevate 
the  intellectual  standard  of  one  section  of  the  country 
far  beyond  that  of  the  other,  and  thus  destroy  the 
equality  which  should  be  jjreserved  among  all  the 
states. 

Considering  next  in  order  what  has  been  actually 
accomplished  in  the  southern  states  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  roads,  we  find  from  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  office  of  public  roads  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture that  there  were  in  the  sixteen  southern  and 
southwestern  states  a  total  of  790,284  miles  of  public 
roads  of  all  types,  in  1904,  as  compared  with  2,159.000 
miles  for  tlie  entire  United  States,  and  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  total  mileage  is  practically  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1904.  For  these  sixteen  states  the 
cash  expenditure  in  1904  was  $12,636,838.63  and  the 
amount  represented  by  labor  $11,232,013.80.  We  have 
not  compiled  later  statistics  as  to  expenditure,  but  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  cash  outlay  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dawe  that  $17,000,000 
was  issued  in  bonds  in  1909  and  by  the  showing  in 
actual  miles  of  improved  roads  in  1909,  indicated  by 
data  which  the  office  of  public  roads  is  now  compiling. 
There  was  at  the  close  of  1904,  a  total  of  only  31,780 
miles  of  improved  roads  of  all  kinds  in  the  sixteen 
southern  and  southwestern  states.  In  November,  1909, 
this  mileage  had  increased  materially,  as  sho^n  by  re- 
turns from  about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  sixteen 
states.  Our  investigation  is  not  far  enough  along  to 
give  actual  figures  showing  increases,  but  I  have  indi- 


cated on  a  colored  lantern  slide  (which  will  be  shown 
you  later  in  the  evening)  the  centers  of  activity  in  road 
building-  in  each  of  the  southern  states.  NotalDle  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  building  of  sand-clay  roads 
along  the  Atlantic  sea  coast  and  in  southern  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

The  tendency  in  most  of  the  southern  states  has 
been  to  restrict  the  participation  in  road  work  to  the 
counties,  or  even  the  sub-divisions  of  the  counties. 
State  participation  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Missouri.  Virginia  is  mak- 
ing splendid  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
its  roads,  and  is  appropriating  annually  $250,000  and  is 
supplying  state  convicts  for  the  work.  A  maximum 
of  results  at  a  minimum  of  expense  is  guaranteed  by 
the  provision  that  e\^ery  mile  of  such  state-aid  roads 
shall  be  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
highway  department.  The  state  of  Maryland  has  em- 
barked upon  the  splendid  enterprise  of  building  a  great 
trunk-line  system  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
to  cost  when  finally  completed  $5,000,000  and  to  be 
maintained  by  the  state.  This  work  will,  of  course,  be 
done  under  the  able  direction  of  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer. Through  the  action  of  the  legislature  last 
winter,  the  state  of  West  Virginia  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  progressive  good  roads  common- 
wealths. The  law  provides  for  the  use  of  state  con- 
victs on  the  roads  and  a  state-aid  fund  from  proceeds 
of  hiring  convicts,  from  automobile  licenses  and  fines, 
and  a  special  tax  of  one  cent  on  every  $100  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property.  A  state  liighway  depart- 
ment has  also  been  provided.  JMissouri  'has  established 
a  state  highway  department  for  educational  and  ad- 
visory work.  In  North  Carolina,  Mr.  W.  L.  Spoon, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  capable  engineers  in 
the  south,  and  noted  for  his  expert  knowledge  of 
sand-clay  construction,  is  serving  as  highway  engineer 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  geological  surve}',  al- 
though I  believe  no  actual  provision  has  been  made  as 
yet  for  a  state  highway  department.  The  states  of 
North   Carolina  and  Georgia  are  utilizing  their  st:ate 
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convicts  in  road  work,  and  in  Georgia  I  am  informed 
that  this  provides  an  army  of  4,500  good  roads  work- 
ers. The  energetic  and  resourceful  governor  of 
Louisiana  has  already  made  good  progress  by  placing 
state  convicts  at  work  in  the  parishes.  Convict  labor 
has  been  found  successful  wherever  tried  in  the  south, 
and  it  will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  solving  the 
problem. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  lines  along 
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which  the  south  can  best  realize  its  opportunities  in 
the  improvement  of  its  public  roads. 

First  and  foremost,  I  wish  to  advocate  for  every 
southern  state  the  establishment  of  a  state  hig-hway 
department  and  an  appropriation  of  money  or  convict 
labor  to  aid  in  the  building-  of  state-aid  roads.  Such  a 
department,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and 
experienced  highway  engineer  would  mean  the  intro- 
duction of  correct  metjhods  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing roads  and  result  in  an  annual  saving  far  in  excess 
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of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  depart- 
ment. It  would  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  methods 
and  a  continuity  of  purpose,  which  would  ultimately 
give  to  the  state,  not  disconnected  fragments  of  good 
roads,  but  a  great  connected  highway  system  in  which 
every  road  would  form  a  link.  Be  sure  you  get  a  man 
who  knows  his  profession  from  A  to  Z,  whether  he  is 
a  citizen  of  your  state  or  not.  The  old  system  of  ex- 
treme localization  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  until  a  comparatively  recent  time  and  which 
now  predominates  in  the  south,  has  proven  a  failure 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  is  only  a 
survival  of  the  system  in  efifect  when  Elizabeth  was 
queen  of  England 

Since  the  state-aid  movement  began  with  New  Jer- 
sey in  1891,  more  than  half  of  the  states  have  adopted 
it,  and  a  conclusive  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  not 
one  state  has  receded  from  its  position,  and  every 
change  in  the  road  laws  has  been  toward  a  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  the  highway  departments  and  increase 
in  appropriations. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  is  the  necessity  for  skilled  supervision  in  all 
branches  of  your  road  work.  There  are  over  100,000 
road  officials  in  the  United  States,  and  few  of  them  are 
required  to  possess  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
science  or  art  of  road  building.  Is  it  not  remarkable 
that  although  you  require  training  for  the  officers  of 
your  army  and  navy  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
that  you  require  the  teachers  in  your  public  schools 
to  pass  examinations  to  test  their  fitness,  and  that  in 
your  private  business  enterprises  you  require  the  men 
to  whom  you  award  contracts  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  work  which  they  undertake  to  do  and  to 
protect  you  from  loss,  that,  in  this  one  great  all-impor- 
tant public  enterprise  you  entrust  the  expenditure  of 
your  road  revenues  to  men  who,  in  most  cases,  do  not 
even  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  road  work.  To  say 
this  is  no  criticism  of  the  local  road  officials,  because 
their  compensation  is  so  small  and  the  time  which  they 


are  required  to  devote  to  road  work  so  short  that  they 
must  of  necessity  follow  some  other  occupation  as 
their  main  source  of  livelihood.  In  France,  which  has 
the  most  perfect  road  organization  in  the  world,  every 
man  is  required  to  be  proficient  in  the  branch  of  road 
work  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  gives  his  entire  time  to 
it.  You  should  have  at  the  head  of  your  road  work  in 
each  county  a  competent  road  builder  who  will  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work,  and  you  should  give  him 
a  small  corps  of  trained  assistants  in  lieu  of  the  multi- 
tude of  local  road  officials. 

The  third  point  which  should  engage  your  serious 
attention  is  the  form  of  road  revenue.  The  system 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  requiring  the  payment  of  road  taxes  in  labor  has 
proven  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  most  cases  farcial. 
It  provides  a  body  of  workmen  who  are  not  subject 
to  discipline,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  working  on 
the  roads,  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  motive  of  giv- 
ing an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay,  be- 
cause the  most  of  them  consider  that  thev  are  being 
imposed  upon,  and  they  will  exert  themselves  far 
more  to  avoid  rendering  effective  service  than  to  actu- 
ally render  such  service.  No  company  or  corporation 
could  conduct  a  business  on  such  a  plan,  and  prosper. 
I  realize  that  in  dealing-  with  this  problem  the  southern 
legislators  must  consider  a  large  element  of  population 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  a  cash  tax, 
but  this  can  be  overcome  by  providing  a  labor  tax  so 
much  in  excess  of  its  equivalent  in  money  as  to  prac- 
tically force  the  payment  in  money  to  avoid  this  ex- 
cessive service.  An  intelligent  road  builder  with  a  few 
competent  assistants  and  a  small  cash  fund  will  as- 
semble a  road  organization  which  will  accomplish 
wonders  compared  to  the  old  regime. 

The  fourth  point  to  wihch  I  invite  your  attention  is 
the  necessity  for  an  accurate  classification  of  your  pub- 
lic roads,  in  order  that  the  character  and  extent  of  im- 
provement may  be  made  with  intelligent  regard  to 
the  traffic  and  other  requirements.     An  investigation 
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in  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal.,  revealed  the  fact  that  20 
per  cent,  of  the  roads  carried  90  per  cent,  of  the  traffic. 
It  must  be  apparent  from  this  that  the  most  exten- 
sive and  permanent  improvements  should  be  confined 
to  the  roads  which  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic.  The 
kind  of  material  to  be  selected,  and  the  method  of 
construction  to  be  adopted  should  be  adapted  to  the 
traffic  requirements.  The  opponents  of  a  good  roads 
policy  point  with  derision  to  the  gigantic  task  of  sur- 
facing with  stone  2,000,000  miles  of  road.     A  classifi- 
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cation  of  the  roads  will  reveal  the  absurdity  of  this 
objection. 

The  next  important  consideration,  and  one  which 
unfortunately  is  most  frequently  overlooked,  is  the 
provision  for  road  maintenance.  Most  people  are  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  build  a 
hrst-class  road  and  then  leave  it  to  maintain  itself  for 
all  time  to  come.  You  might  just  as  well  build  a 
house  and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  road  main- 
tenance, probably  more  than  any  other  enterprise,  the 
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old  adage  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  is  applicable, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  when  you  pro- 
vide for  large  expenditures  to  build  roads,  you  pro- 
vide a  regular  annual  revenue  to  maintain  these  roads, 
not  once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  statute  labor  hands, 
but  continuously,  so  that  every  defect  may  be  remedied 
as  quickly  as  it  appears ;  and  do  not  get  the  impression 
tlhat  even  by  this  plan  the  expense  will  be  small. 
France,  which  has  the  most  perfect  system  of  main- 
tenance in  tlie  world,  spends  about  $238  per  mile  every 
year  on  its  macadam  roads  to  maintain  them  in  good 
condition.  The  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  care- 
fully considered  before  you  adopt  a  specific  form  of 
construction.  In  the  eastern  states,  the  macadam  road 
has  been  found  utterly  inadequate  to  withstand  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  automobile,  and  they  are 
building  more  expensive  roads  with  bituminous  bind- 
ers, realizing  that  while  the  first  outlay  is  much  great- 
er, the  annual  saving  in  maintenance  will  eventually 
offset  it 

No  county  can  make  a  mistake  in  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  road  improvement,  provided  every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  insure  not  only  the  disinterested  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  im- 
provement is  adapted,  first,  to  the  means  of  the  coun- 
ty; second,  to  the  materials  available,  and,  third,  to 
the  traffic  requirements.  A  preliminary  investigation 
may  indicate  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage 
of  a  county  to  adopt  a  cheaper  method  of  construction 
than  macadam  which  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
and  provide  a  far  greater  mileage,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  selecting  the  type  of  road,  the 
county  should  consider  not  only  the  first  cost,  but  the 
maintenance  cost.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this 
character  is  afforded  by  Pike  county,  Ala.,  which  has 
built  200  miles  of  superb,  sand-clay  roads  at  a  cost  of 
$650  per  mile,  answering  the  needs  of  that  county  al- 
most as  well  as  a  system  of  macadam  roads. 

Along  the  coastal  plain,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Piedmont  region,  and  in  Florida,  southern 


Georgia,  Alabama  and  portions  of  southern  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  sand  and  clay  exist  in  close  proximity, 
making  practicable  in  the  greater  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory the  building  of  sand-clay  roads,  to  which  type 
of  construction  the  climate  is  also  peculiarly  suited.  I 
'have  had  prepared  a  lantern  slide  showing  in  a  general 
way  the  distribution  of  road  materials  in  the  southern 
states,  and  will  deal  with  this  subject  more  in  detail  in 
connection  with  the  slide. 

The  office  of  public  roads  maintains  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced highway  engineers  whose  services  are  given 
free  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  selecting  the  most 
suitable  material,  and  in  adopting  the  most  correct 
methods  of  construction.  Within  the  past  few  years, 
the  office  has  aided  a  number  of  counties  by  means  of 
what  is  termed  the  "model  i_ounty  project."  Under 
this  project,  our  engineers  investigate  the  entire  road 
mileage  of  a  county  and  determine  upon  the  most  suit- 
able classification  ;  investigate  all  of  the  road  material 
deposits  in  the  county  to  ascertain  which  is  the  most 
suitable  for  road  building,  samples  of  each  material  are 
tested  in  our  laboratories  in  Washington  to  determine 
whether  the  materials  submitted  possess  the  qualities 
essential  for  the  successful  building  of  roads.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  engineer  on  the  model  county  project 
investigates  the  road  equipment,  organization  of  the 
working  force,  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  possible 
amount  of  revenue,  and  prepares  an  exhaustive  report 
giving  the  mileage  and  location  of  roads,  and  recom- 
mends a  classification,  method  of  construction,  ma- 
terials to  be  used,  and  gives  estimates  of  cost  for  each 
type  of  road.  He  recommends  further  such  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  as  will  best  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. This  assistance  is  in  some  cases  also  rendered 
by  state  highway  departments,  and  I  cannot  commend 
it  too  highly  as  a  wise  step  preliminary  to  actual  road 
building. 

The  office  of  public  roads  lends  its  aid  also  by  the  is- 
suance of  plain,  practical  bulletins  telling  how  to  build 
the  various  types  of  road  and  how  to  maintain  them. 


Scene  Along  National  High-way,  in  Forsyth  County,   North  Carolina 

and  giving  interesting  and  instructive  data  relative  to 
road  building  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  These  bul- 
letins can  be  had  free  upon  request  in  most  cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  which  stands  out  clearly  in  all  of  the 
road  statistics  given,  that  the  earth  road,  by  reason  of 
its  tremendous  mileage,  will  always  be  with  us,  and, 
while  carrying  forward  the  work  of  building  improved 
trunk  lines,  we  must  not  neglect  to  maintain  the  earth 
roads  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
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MAJOR  JOHN  S.  COHEN 


The    Great    National    HigK^vay 

By  Major  John  S.  Cohen,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Father  of  the  New  York-to-Atlanta  Automobile  Route 


"Broadway-Whitehall  national  highway." 

The  phrase  is  familiar  to  the  ears  of  thousands.  The 
national  highway  mapped  by  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
The  New  York  Herald  has  become  as  well  defined  in 
the  minds  of  people  as  a  railroad.  The  phrase  has 
grown  to  have  a  meaning  potent  in  its  significance. 

It  stands  for  the  first  highway  for  a  nation's  travel 
built  since  the  days  of  old  Appius  Claudius.  It  signi- 
fies the  good  roads  movement  that  is  to  revolutionize 
America.    It  is  the  first  fruit  of  that  movement. 

Unicjue  in  its  conception  is  this  Broadway-Whitehall 


national  higliway.  In  it  is  applied  the  full  force  of  the 
day's  strongest  agency — the  automobile.  History  will 
tell  that  the  automobile  brought  about  the  country's 
first  national  highway. 

Millions  of  miles  of  public  road  weave  a  web  of 
travel  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  United  States.  A 
wayfarer  upon  them  need  never  stop.  Their  stretch 
always  lies  unending  ahead.  That  is  actually  so.  The- 
oretically, strange  to  say,  the  proposition  shrinks,  and 
every  road  is  only  so  long  as  a  man's  horizon  sweeps. 

Actually  therefore  the  Broadway-Whitehall  national 
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highway  has  existed  for  generations  past,  in  the  roads 
that  have  been  joined  to  form  it. 

Theoretically  it  is  less  than  a  year  old.  Within  that 
short  period  has  it  been  co-ordinated  into  one  contin- 
uous whole. 

And  actually  (here's  the  paradox)  it  has  just  begun 
to  be. 

Miles  upon  miles  of  arduous  road  did  the  scouts  of 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  New  York  Herald  travel 
in   their  untiring  search   for  "the   wav  through."      In 


The  Stearns  Car  in  Hard  Going  at  Little  Chestnut  Creek,  Va.,  Thirty 
Miles  from  Roanoke,  on  the  New  York- Atlanta  Good  Roads  Tour 

many  parts  they  fared  like  frontiersmen.  Their  scarred 
automobiles  become  veritable  goats  for  the  nonce, 
climbed  and  tumbled  along  backwoods  bridle  paths  to 
be  pioneers  in  carrying  the  slogan  of  good  roads 
there.  The  work  of  the  scouts  is  already  down  on  rec- 
ord. Their  search  was  always  for  the  best,  and  neces- 
sarily to  know  the  best  they  had  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  whole.  They  traveled  miles  upon  miles  of 
road  only  to  discard  them  from  further  consideration. 
And  finally,  months  after  they  began  their  work,  they 
had  their  road  mapped.  The  national  hig^iway  was 
found. 

Through  all  that  period  of  pioneer  work  the  fever 
of  the  good  roads  campaign  was  rising.  The  scouts 
invaded  regions  where  roads  had  always  been  just 
roads  and  where,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  bare 
idea  of  improving  them  had  never  been  suggested.  The 
scouts,  in  a  word,  set  the  woods  afire,  and  before  they 
concluded  their  travels  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard 
knew  that  a  national  highway  was  to  be  born. 

Since  1893,  when  automobiles  first  became  known  in 
the  United  States,  the  use  of  ihem  has  been  growing- 
more  general.  Year  by  A^ear  their  usefulness  has  been 
correspondingly  extended.  Alwaj^s  they  have  been 
ranging  wider  and  wider  afield  under  the  hands  of  the 
new  class  of  tourists,  the  automobile  tourists,  that  they 
created. 

But  it  remained  for  the  year  1909  to  set  down  in  his- 
tory the  elimination  of  the  final  barrier,  the  one  be- 
tween north  and  south,  that  had  existed  in  the  minds 
of  our  people.  It  remained  for  the  good  roads  tourists 
who  between  October  25  and  November  3  ran  the 
length  of  the  national  highway  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Journal  and  The  Herald,  to  demonstrate  that  no 
barrier  really  existed ;  that  the  road  is  there. 

Now  it  remains  for  the  counties  themselves  to  finish 
the  work,  to  build  up  the  highway,  to  make  it  what  it 
has  just  begun  to  be. 

"Why  is  the  national  highway?" 


The  question  is  much  more  answerable  than  the 
time-honored  puzzle,  "Why  is  the  mouse  that  spins?" 

The  national  highway  is  because  there  is  a  good 
roads  future  ahead  of  the  nation  :  because  the  auto- 
mobile is. 

The  national  highway's  very  first  purpose  is  of 
course  to  merit  the  dignity  of  its  name.  That  neces- 
sarily involves  its  second  purpose,  which  is  to  demon- 
strate before  the  eyes  of  communities  what  a  good 
road  means.  And  its  second  purpose  introduces  us  to 
its  ultimate  object — the  irresistible  impulse  that  it 
must  give  to  the  good  roads  movement  not  only  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  but  throughout  the  nation. 

In  helping  with  their  share  toward  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  first  purpose,  cities  and  towns  and  coun- 
ties have  realized  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everj'thing  to  gain.  They  have  seen  what  it  meant  to 
them  to  have  a  national  highroad  running  past  their 
doors,  past  their  hotels,  past  their  market-places. 
They  have  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
holding  a  place  on  that  highroad  down  and  up  which 
travel  the  men  who  do  things — the  men  of  ineans,  the 
men  of  influence,  the  men  who  can  afford  to  own  auto- 
mobiles and  tour  in  them.  They  have  not  failed  to 
grasp  the  wide  difference  between  the  touring  road  for 
leisurely  travel,  and  the  railroad  for  through  travel 
that  hustles  the  men  they  would  bid  stay,  past  them 
behind  Pullman  curtains  at  night. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  public  funds  and  private 
subscriptions  have  been  spent  in  the  improvement  of 
the  national  highway.  Members  of  the  scouting  par- 
ties that  traveled  it  a  few  months  ago,  barely  recognize 
it  now,  so  greatly  changed  is  it  in  many  portions. 

And  in  this  improvement  the  highway  has  already 
entered  upon  the  consummation  of  its  second  pur- 
pose— to  show  what  a  good  road  means. 

Man's  ideas  are  comparative.  If  he  has  known  no 
better,  he  is  content  with  his  lot.  If  citizens  have 
been  raised  to  believe  that  rutty  dirt  roads  serve  all 


Tourists  Arriving  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  on  the  New  York. 
Atlanta  Good  Roads  Tour.     Stonewall  Jackson  Taught  School  Here 

purposes  by  the  grace  of  Providence,  and  if  their  travel 
beyond  their  own  horizon  be  on  steel  rails,  they  remain 
content  with  rutty  dirt  roads.  Let  them  travel  macad- 
am once,  and  the  dirt  road  never  looks  the  same  again. 

Let  their  county  build  one  good  road,  whether  of 
dirt,  sand  and  clay,  or  macadam,  and  none  of  the  other 
roads  in  the  county  is  good  till  it  comes  up  to  the  mark 
of  this. 

Already,  too,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  national 
highway  is  beginning  to  see  the  dawn  of  its  realization 
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— the  accelerated  impulse  that  it  is  destined  to  give  to 
the  good  roads  movement. 

At  Atlanta,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  highway, 
there  are  already  centering  other  long  roads  from 
south  and  west  and  even  north.  The  whole  state  of 
Georgia  knows  that  at  Atlanta  it  can  get  upon  the  na- 
tion's highroad  and  ride  to  Gotham  ;  and  the  whole 
state  of  Georgia,  therefore,  is  clearing  away  the  brush 
and  smoothing  out  the  rocks  so  it  can  get  to  that  high- 
road comfortably.  Convicts  throughout  the  state  are 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
]ni]:)lic    road    under    county    supervision.      Their    work 


too  has  been  co-ordinated,  and  from  every  direction 
toward  Atlanta — from  across  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee state  lines — other  highways  are  being  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  nation's  road. 

The  names  of  many  men  will  live  throtigh  history 
with  the  records  of  the  beginning  of  the  national  high- 
way. In  every  community  the  men  who  form,  its  back- 
bone have  rallied  to  the  work  that  they  knew  spelled 
the  betterment  of  their  fellowman.  That  work  has 
hardly  begun.  They  are  still  behind  it,  and  re-inforce. 
ments  have  come  to  them.  Irresistible  is  the  force  that 
they  are  comlMning  in  this  movement. 
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NEW  YORK    HERALD'S   HALF   OF  THE   HIGHWAY 

Northern  half  of  National  Highway,  among  scenes  of  the  Revolution  and  battlefields  of  the  civil  war  and  along  the  skirts  of  the 

Blue  Ridge  on  the  Shenandoah  valley  pike,  passing  Gettysburg,  Antietam,  and  wonderful  Natural  Bridge 

Better    Roads    For   tKe    Farm 

Delivered  at  the  National  Farm  Land  Congress,  Chicago,  November  16-21,  1909,  by  SAMUEL  H.  LEA,  State  Engineer  of  South  Dakota 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  importance  of  good  roads  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural sections  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  The 
farms  of  this  country  have  increased  to  a  wonderful 
extent  both  in  number  and  value  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  rise  in  value  of  farm  products  and  the 
steady  increase  in  population  in  the  United  States  have 
combined  to  enhance  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  to 
stimulate  the  demands  for  farm  property  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

In  South  Dakota  the  land  hunger  of  the  people  is 
particularly  noticeable  at  the  present  time.  During  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  constant  influx  of 
homeseekers  into  the  Sunshine  State ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  have  taken  homesteads  in  the  section 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  through  which  new  rail- 
way lines  have  recently  been  constructed.  A  large 
number  have  filed  on  the  Indian  lands  formerly  held 
by  the  Indians,  but  now  open   for  entry  or  purchase. 


The  registration  lists  for  lands  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations in  North  and  South  Dakota  recently  opened 
for  settlement,  comprised  over  80,000  names  of  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  union.  In  the  older  settled 
portions  of  South  Dakota  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  rich  agricultural  lands  are  being  purchased  by  land 
seekers  from  the  more  densely  populated  states  to  the 
east  at  prices  which,  while  they  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  moderate  in  comparison 
with  land  values  in  older  states. 

All  this  activity  means  a  still  greater  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  also  in  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation. The  opportunity  to  makes  homes  on  the  land, 
and  to  be  independent  of  panics,  business  depressions 
and  other  misfortunes  of  similar  nature  is  being  seized 
by  many  w'ho  in  former  years  were  averse  to  country 
life. 

Modern  Conditions  of  Farm  Life. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
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so  many  people  is  not  far  to  seek.  Farming  has  be- 
come a  business  to  which  modern  business  methods 
are  applied,  and  every  farmer  is  or  can  be  a  business 
man  jast  as  the  head  of  a  factory  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. Indeed,  farming  is  becoming  in  some  re- 
spects a  scientific  occupation,  and  many  of  the  more 
successful  farmers  are  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
plant  growth  and  of  methods  of  soil  culture  adapted 
to  various  conditions  of  climate  and  rainfall. 

The  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  has  relieved 
the  modern  farmer  to  a  great  extent  of  the  drudgery 
formerly  associated  with  farm  life.  The  extension  of 
rural  mail  delivery  and  the  construction  of  farmers' 
telephone  lines  places  the  resident  of  the  farm  in  touch 
witih  current  events  and  relieves  farm  life  of  much  of 
the  isolation  and  loneliness  that  has  driven  so  many 
young  people  into  the  cities.     In  the  older  and  more 


whole.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  but  one  that 
does  not  surprise  those  who  are  familiar  with  road 
conditions  prevailing  generally  throughout  this 
country. 

In  thickly  populated  districts,  where  highways  con- 
nect large  centers  of  population,  there  are  excellent 
roads  of  macadam  or  other  durable  material ;  these 
hig^iways,  as  a  rule,  are  well  constructed  and  suitably 
maintained.  Aside  from  these  highways,  however, 
there  are  comparatively  few  improved  roads  in  the 
country,  when  the  vast  total  mileage  is  considered. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  farm  roads  of  the 
country  are  sadly  in  need  of  improvement  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  principal  opposition  to  their  betterment 
comes  from  the  farmers  themselves.  There  appears 
to  be  an  undefinable  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
spending  of  considerable  sums  of  money  for  improve- 
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ATLANTA  JOURNAL'S    HALF   OP   THE   HIGHWAY 
Southern  half  of  the  highway  between  Broadway  and  Whitehall,  traversing  country  famed  in  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  history 
piercing  the  Piedmont  section,  and  the  nation's  tobacco  country,  and  its  new  manufacturing  territory  , 


densely  populated  communities  interurban  electric 
lines  bring  the  cities  into  closer  contact  with  the  coun, 
try  and  enable  farmers  to  combine  city  and  country 
life  in  large  measure. 

Lack  of  Good  Roads. 

With  all  the  advancement  in  conditions  of  modern 
farm  life  above  enumerated,  as  well  as  other  features 
not  mentioned,  there  is  one  important  factor  that  is 
woefully  neglected.  Reference  is  made  to  the  need  of 
good  roads  in  our  country  districts.  By  the  term  good 
roads  it  is  not  meant  to  designate  simply  those  roads 
that  have  been  paved  with  hard  material  or  surfaced 
with  stone  or  gravel ;  but  rather,  passable  roads,  adapt- 
ed for  heavy  hauling  and  convenient  travel. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  office  of 
public  roads  of  the  United  States  department  df  agri- 
culture, out  of  a  total  of  over  two  million  miles  of 
public  roads  in  the  United  States,  the  total  mileage 
of  improved  roads  is  a  little  over  seven  per  cent,  of  the 


ments  that  do  not  yield  direct  monetary  returns.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  farming  communities  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  public  road  improvement  on  a  large 
scale. 

Another  reason  why  our  country  highways  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  unimproved  j'ear  after  year  is  because 
such  matters  are  of  general  interest  and  are  allowed 
to  drag  along  because  of  lack  of  special  interest  by 
some  one  individual  or  corporation. 

Methods  for  Acquiring  Better  Roads. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  concern- 
ing the  betterment  of  our  roads  and  the  subject  has 
received  the  attention  of  earnest  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  As  a  result  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion and  after  considerable  study  of  the  subject,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made,  largely  with  a  view  of 
bringing  out  discussion,  which  may  be  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  suggested  that  the  factors  which  are  es- 
sential in  the  matter  of  obtaining  better  roads  for  our 
country  districts  may  be  designated  as  follows : 
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Better  state  road  laws. 

Co-operation  between  rural  and  urban  communities. 

Co-operation  witli  the  railroads. 

Individual  effort. 

Co-operation  with  the  federal  government 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  briefly  these  several  factors 
and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  concerning  proposed 
methods  of  treating  them. 

Better  Road  Law^s. 

It   will  be  possible  to  obtain   road   laws  adapted  to 


In  Guilford  County.  N.  C,      Farmer  Worked  Hard  Trying  to  Tame  His 

Mule  on  the  New  York-Atlanta  Good  Roads.     This  County 

Won  a  Prize  of  $1,000  for  Having  the  Best  Macadam 

Roads  Between  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Atlanta, 

Ga..  on  the  National  Highway 

UKjdern  conditinns  nnlv  after  ])ul)lic  opinion  has  been 
brought  around  to  the  right  view  point  and  the  public 
at  large  has  been  educated  up  to  an  app^reciation  of 
good  roads  and  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement of  present  conditions. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
matter  that  existing  road  laws  in  many  of  our  states 
are  out  of  date  and  entirely  inadequate  for  modern 
conditions  and  requirements.  F"or  some  reason  that  is 
not  clear,  there  exists  a  widespread  feeling  that  is  an- 
tagonistic to  proposed  changes  in  present  methods 
and  customs.  Such  a  feeling,  however,  does  exist, 
especially  among  farmers,  and  the  necessity  exists  for 
a  campaign  of  education  in  advocacy  of  the  good  roads 
propaganda.  A  good  roads  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
South  Dakota  legislature  of  1907  which  possessed 
much  merit  and  would  have  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  the  state  if  it  had  been  enacted  into  a  law.  Among 
other  features  of  merit  this  bill  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  road  taxes  in  cash,  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  road  work  under  contract,  the  employment  of  a 
county  engineer  who  should  be  an  expert  in  road  con- 
struction, and  other  clauses  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges. 

This  meritorious  bill  was  defeated  by  the  farmer 
votes  in  the  legislature,  and  all  that  the  opponents  had 
to  say  against  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
automobile  and  ahead  of  the  times.  This  in  a  state 
where  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  own  automobiles 
and  a  great  many  more  are  abundantly  able  to  have 
them. 

This  bill  might  well  have  gone  further  and  have 
provided  for  state  supervision  of  roads.  In  harmony 
with  the  modern  tendency  for  concentration  of  effort 
and   centralization   of  responsibility,   it   appears   to  be 


hig'hly  desirable  for  each  state  to  have  an  officer  who 
should  have  advisory  powers  in  road  matters  through- 
out his  state.  He  should  preferably  be  a  civil  engineer, 
expert  in  road  construction,  and  should  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  help  to  take  care  of  all  demands  for  his 
advice  and  assistance  from  any  part  of  the  state. 

Such  an  official  should  be  the  highway  commissioner 
of  his  state  or,  if  local  conditions  require  a  commis- 
sion of  more  than  one  person,  he  should  be  a  member 
of  such  commission.  In  this  way  even  remote  com- 
munities could  have  the  benefit  of  expert  engineering- 
services  in  road  matters,  when  required,  without  un- 
due expense :  and  questions  affecting  road  construc- 
tion in  different  localities  could  be  settled  impartially 
and  without  regard  to  local  prejudice  or  influence. 

^Vhere  local  conditions  permit  a  county  engineer 
should  be  employed  to  have  supervision  of  all  road 
work  under  the  county  commissioners.  In  engineer- 
ing matters  the  county  engineer  should  co-operate 
with  the  state  highway  commissioner,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  bridge  and  culvert  construction.  Questions 
relating  to  the  design  of  bridges  and  culverts  could 
be  referred  to  the  state  commissioner  for  consultation 
and  advice.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
is  generally  realized.  Many  of  the  steel  highway 
bridges  accepted  by  county  commissioners  and  erected 
without  expert  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  county 
are  of  flimsy  construction  and  have  a  very  small  fac- 
tor of  safety.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  minor 
structures  such  as  concrete  bridges  and  culverts  for 
the  smaller  waterways.  These  structures  should  be 
designed  and  constructed  by  competent  persons  so 
there  will  be  no  unnecessary  amount  of  material  used 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  a  structure  ob- 
tained that  will  be  safe  under  heavy  loads. 

The  matter  of  state  aid  for  road  improvement  will 
not.  be  discussed  here.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  proposition,  and  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive states  have  adopted  it   with   satisfactory  re- 


Automobilists  Held  up    by    Train  Near  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  the  New 
York  to  Atlanta  Good  Roads  Tour 

suits.      It   is   thought,   however,   that    the   time   is   not 
ripe  for  its  general  adoption. 

Co-operation  Between  Rural  and  Urban  Communities. 
Tlie  imjxirtance  tn  towns  and  cities  of  good  roads 
into  the  surrounding  country  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. The  price  of  farm  products  when  delivered 
for  use  in  town,  depends  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  place  of  origin  in  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  often  affects  business  in 
the  smaller  towns.     There  are  many  instances  where 
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farmers  will  avoid  a  nearby  town  for  one  more  distant 
because  the  latter  has  better  roads  into  it.  In  some  of 
the  more  progressive  towns  local  organizations  are 
formed  to  secure  better  roads  and  to  co-operate  with 
residents  of  the  country  tributary  to  efifect  this  end. 

In  some  sections  good  roads  clubs  are  formed  among 
the  farmers  and  the  members  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
improving  the  roads.  In  this  manner  much  good  can 
be  effected  by  combining  forces  when  needed,  and  also 
in  awakening  the  public  spirit  in  a  community. 


Lexington,  N.  C.     Confederate  Monument  and  Ai 
York  to  Atlanta  Tourists  Stopped  For  Lunch 
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Co-operation  with  Railroads. 

Railroads  as  well  as  farmers  are  naturally  interested 
in  wagon  roads  for  they  are  the  feeders  of  the  railroads 
and  the  farmers  are  equally  dependent  upon  both.  For 
every  mile  of  railroad  there  are  about  10  miles  of  wag- 
on road,  of  which  less  than  8  per  cent,  are  improved. 
The  improvement  of  even  a  small  additional  percent- 
age of  these  wagon  roads  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all.  The  crop  movement  must  be  effected  during  a 
limited  period  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  requiring 
the  use  of  all  the  available  rolling  stock  of  the  rail- 
roads, w^hile  at  other  seasons,  a  portion  of  this  equip- 
ni'ent  is  idle. 

The  farmers  try  to  haul  their  crops  to  the  railroad 
stations  while  the  roads  are  good,  since,  when  the 
roads  are  poor  less  can  be  hauled,  and  when  they  aie 
bad  hauling  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  When 
the  roads  become  passable  a  congestion  of  freight  ma> 
occur  because  of  abnormally  large  receipts  from  the 
farms.  If  the  crop  movement  could  extend  over  a 
longer  period,  the  production  of  freight  at  the  various 
stations  along  a  railroad  would  be  more  uniform  since 
t'he  farmers  could  haul  their  crops  at  any  time  and  the 
entire  crop  movement  would  be  more  regular  and  con- 
stant, requiring  less  railroad  equipment  and  fewer 
warehouses  and  elevators. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  individual  instances 
where  railroads  have  co-operated  effectively  with  citi- 
zens in  the  good  roads  movement  but  such  co-opera- 
tion has  not  been  systematic  or  long  sustained.  What 
is  needed  is  a  vigorous  campaign  for  permanent  im- 
provement of  country  roads,  with  timely  assistance 
and  advice  from  the  great  railway  lines.  Such  a 
movement  would  go  far  toward  relieving  any  feeling 
of  opposition  or  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
relation  to  railroads.  If  railroad  methods  were  applied 
to  highwav  work  there  would  be  a  wonderful^change 
for  the  better  in  our  roads. 

Mr.  Hill  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  the 


northwest  among  the  farmers  in  the  territory  tributary 
to  his  railroads  by  introducing  better  seeds,  encourag- 
ing better  farming,  and  improving  the  grade  of  live- 
stock. Strange  to  say,  the  matter  of  improved  roads 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  or  to  have  been  treat- 
ed as  a  minor  consideration. 

The  railroads  could  aid  greatly  in  spreading  the  pro. 
poganda  for  better  roads  and  in  fostering  the  move- 
ment in  various  ways. 

Government  Co-operation. 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance and  benefit  of  gold  roads  to  the  countrj'  at  large 
by  establishing  the  office  of  public  roads  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Mr.  Page,  the  director  of  tlhis 
division,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  get  before  the 
people  of  this  country  information  in  regard  to  the 
economic  importance  of  good  roads.  This  department 
is  doing  splendid  work  in  the  way  of  instructing  the 
public  concerning  improved  methods  of  road  building 
and  maintenance,  also  in  keeping  the  people  in  touch 
with  the  best  ways  of  carrying  on  this  very  necessar}' 
branch  of  public  activity. 

Congress  has  given  consideration  to  a  proposed 
measure  providing  for  government  co-operation  with 
the  \'arious  states  and  territories  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  publ'c  roads.  It  is  stated  that  the 
federal  government  has  power  to  construct  inter-state 
highways  and  to  establish  post  roads.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  government  appropriate  a 
large  sum  of  money  each  year  for  the  building  of  good 
roads  and  apportion  this  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories according  to  population  on  condition  that  the 
states  accepting  their  apportionments  should  provide 
other  sums  for  this  purpose.  So  far  this  proposed 
measure  has  not  become  a  law  and  it  is  questionable  if 
any  legislation  embodying  federal  appropriations  for 
highway  work  on  a  large  scale  can  be  enacted  at  the 
present  time. 


'"^^SB^^^I 


Winston-Salem  Automobiles  Parked  on  Main  Street  in   Lexington,  N.   C,  on  the 
Occasion   of  the   Visit  of   the   New  York  to  Atlanta  Good  Roads  Tour- 
ists, Celebrating  the  Victory  of  $  1 00,000  Good  Roads  Bond 
Issue  for  Lexington  Township 

Individual  Effort. 

A  vast  deal  of  good  in  the  matter  of  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  can  be  accomplished  by  individ- 
ual effort.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  farmers 
who  belong  to  good  roads  clubs  agree  that  each  mem- 
ber shall  keep  the  road  dragged  in  front  of  his  farm 
whenever  needed.  In  some  places  it  is  the  practice 
for  farmers,  when   roads  have  been   softened  by  rain 
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or  cut  up  by  travel,  to  turn  out  for  a  few  hours,  with- 
out compensation,  with  drag-  or  harrow  and  work  the 
roads  running  by  their  farms,  and  often  a  mile  or  two 
further  where  others  will  not  do  the  work. 

If  farmers  would  make  a  practice  of  making  small 
repairs  in  places  where  needed  on  roads,  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  using,  there  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  a  short  time.  Approaches  to  small  bridges  or  cul- 
verts are  often  worn  down  into  holes  which  are  gen- 
eralh'  a  source  of  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  These 


View  of  the  Mountain  Road  on  the  National  Highway  Going  South  From  Vasemer. 

S.  C,  Passing  Under  One  of  the  Many  Signs  Encoutered  by  the  Tourists 

on  the  New  York  to  Atlanta  Good  Roads  Tour 

holes  can  be  quickly  repaired,  if  done  in  time,  by 
throwing  in  a  few  shovels  of  dirt.  Small  washes  or 
mud  holes  can,  in  the  same  manner,  be  filled  up  and 
made  firm  and  smooth.  Loose  planks  in  bridges  can 
be  replaced  and  nailed  down  ;  stones  or  other  obstruc- 
tions can  be  rolled  over  away  from  the  road,  and  other 
useful  services  of  a  similar  nature,  can  be  performed 
by  individuals  to  the  comfort,  safety  and  convenience 
of  those  who  use  the  road,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  individual  in  the  consciousness  of  a  useful  deed 
well  done. 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance. 

In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  discuss  methods  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  roads  suitable  for  farming 
communities.  Broadly  speaking,  wagon  roads  are  of 
two  general  kinds :  Hard  surface  or  stone  roads,  and 
dirt  roads.  The  most  common  type  of  stone  road  in 
this  country  is  the  macadam  road ;  this  makes  an  ex- 
cellent highway  well  suited  for  heavy  traffic.  Macad- 
am roads  are  used  in  thickly  settled  sections  where 
cost  is  not  a  governing  factor,  and  in  localities  where 
crushed  stone  is  available  for  use  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Where  the  means  can  be  provided  macadam 
roads  are  preferable  to  dirt  roads.  They  are  more 
easily  kept  up  after  they  have  once  been  made,  and 
tihev  possess  many  points  of  superiority  over  dirt 
roads. 

In  most  farming  districts  in  this  country,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  for  many  vears  to  come,  roads  must  be 
made  of  the  most  available  material,  and  this  require- 
ment means  in  most  cases,  common  dirt  roads.  It  will 
probably  be  many  years  before  conditions  will  be  fav- 
orable for  the  country  in  general  to  build  substantial 
stone  or  gravel  roads  even  along  the  more  frequently 
traveled  highways.  In  many  sections  of  our  country 
materials  and  appliances  for  con.structing  such  roads 
are  scarce  and  their  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  We 
must,   therefore,  consider  the  best  methods  for  con- 


structing and  maintaining  dirt  roads,  since  these  roads 
constitute  over  90  per  cent  of  our  highways. 

Dirt  Roads. 

The  term  dirt  roads  is  meant  to  comprise  those  roads  ^ 
w3iich  are  constructed  out  of  material  near  at  "hand  and 
without  having  to  especially  prepare  this  material  for 
the  surface  layer  of  the  road. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  where  there  are  de- 
posits of  gravel  or  other  finely  divided  particles  of 
rock,  this  may  be  obtained  for  the  surface  layer  of  the 
road  without  any  preparation.  In  other  places  de- 
posits of  clay  may  be  used  to  inix  with  sandy  stretches 
of  road  or  banks  of  sand  may  be  utilized  for  placing  on 
portions  where  clay  predominates.  In  such  cases  the 
finislhed  road  may  be  considered  as  a  dirt  road. 

The  important  features  of  a  good  road,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  a  dirt  road,  are  grades  and  drainage. 
Grades  are  determined  largely  by  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and  are  therefore  governed  by  local  condi- 
tions, but  drainage  is  an  essential  feature  that  must 
not  be  neglected. 

A  gradient  of  6  per  cent.,  that  is  a  rise  or  fall  of  six 
feet  per  hundred,  should  not  be  exceeded,  even  on 
mountain  roads.  In  many  cases  especially  in  a  rolling 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  for  short  distances, 
gradients  of  six  per  cent,  are  often  exceeded.  This 
condition  is  true  of  our  western  states  wlliere  tOie  loca- 
tion of  highways  is  rigidly  confined  to  section  lines. 
Straight  roads  are  ahvays  desirable  and  should  be  had 
Avherever  practicable,  but  in  hilly  countries  it  is  better 
to  obtain  easy  grades  even  at  the  expense  of  directness 
of  route. 

With  regard  to  drainage,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  keep  a  road  dry.  One  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  good  roads  is  keeping  them  drained  so  that 
there  will  be  no  standing  water  along  the  grade  to 
cause  mudholes  or  soften  the  roadbed.  A  dry,  firm 
and  smooth  earth  road  is  the  ideal  Ihigliway,  one  that  is 
preferable  in  some  respects  to  the  best  artificial  pave- 
ment. 


White  Automobile  Entering  Decator,  Ga 
Roads  To 
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For  making  and  maintaining  good  dirt  roads  two 
tools  are  considered  essential.  These  are  the  road 
grader  and  the  road  drag.  Fortunately,  road  graders 
are  coming  into  common  use  and  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  them.  When  used  intelligently,  one  of  these 
machines  will  more  than  pay  for  itself,  the  first  season. 

The  road  drag  is  quite  simple  in  construction  and  its 
cost  is  small.     Every  farmer  should  have  one  of  them 
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and  be  ready  to  use  it  when  needed.  This  simple  tool  Good  roads  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
is an  immense  boon  to  farmers.  Its  greatest  efficiency  is  predated  by  every  one.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
for  roads  in  seasons  When  tlhey  are  wet  and  muddy.  By  when  they  will  be  considered  a  necessity  rather  than 
running  the  drag  over  roads  in  such  condition,  horse  a  fad  or  a  luxury.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
tracks,  wagon  ruts  and  other  depressions  are  filled  know  that  the  people  in  general  are  beginning  to 
easily  and  rapidly,  the  water  being  forced  out  so  it  can  realize  that  good  roads  are,  next  to  good  morals,  the 
run  away,  and  the  surface  left  smooth  and  firm.  most  potent  factor  for  good  citizenship. 

JOHN  S.  COBEN,  managing  editor 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Varner, 

Editor,  "Southern  Good  Roads" » 
Lexington,  K.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Varner:       . 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  yon  are  to  head  a  good  roada  Jour- 
nal. Its  first  Issue,  I  understaiid,  will  soon  come  from  the  presses, 
and  I  am  ansloua  to  have  my  copy  In  hand,  for  I  consider  you  an  authority 
in  the  good  roads  movement,  a  high-rankinK  officer  in  the  big  campaign, 
and  1  believe  that  throng^  "Southern  Good  Roads"  you  will  accomplish  much  that 
the  most  of  us  could  never  sspire  to. 

They  have  flattered  me  with  the  title  "Fatlier  of  the  national 
Hi^way."  If  we  were  going  to  construct  a  genealogy,  I  would  claim 
pretty  close  kin  with  you.  I  know  and  fully  appreciate  that  you  were 
campai^ing  for  good  roads  before  the  national  hifihway  was  ever  thou^t 
of,  and  1  believe  that  unstinted  credit  is  due  you  for  the  work  you 
have  done  for  the  hi^way  itself.  At  least  one  monument  ^^lll  stand  to 
your  energy,  ~  the  bond  election  tliat  you  recently  helped  to  swing  in 
Lexington  township. 

Let  me  wish  you  and  "Southern  Good  Roads"  unlimited  success.  You 
have  tackled  a  live  subject,  and  you  are  competent  to  handle  it  well. 

Very  truly  yo\ars. 


Managing  Editor,  Atlanta  Journal. 
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SALUTATORY 

Southern  Good  Roads  in  this  its  initial  issue  mod- 
estly makes  its  appearance  before  the  public.  It  gives 
as  an  excuse  for  its  being — Mud!  In  other  words,  the 
distressing  need  of  better  streets  and  highways 
throughout  the  nation,  especially  in  the  southern 
states. 

The  magazine  will  be  a  monthly  periodical,  devoting 
its  whole  energy  to  arousing  the  people  everywhere  to 
the  need  and  the  inestimable  value  of  improved  streets 
and  rural  roads.  It  will  attempt  to  create  sentiment 
for  such  improvement,  and  believes  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed. It  will  endeavor  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
best  and  latest  methods  of  procedure  in  road  con- 
struction. It  will  keep  good  roads  enthusiasts,  public 
officials,  contractors  and  all  those  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  good  roads,  in  touch  with  the  movement 
that  is  gradually  spreading  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  magazine  will  scour  the  cotintry  for  both  technical 
and  general  articles,  catering  equally  to  the  man  who 
builds  roads  and  the  people  'vVho  want  them  built.  And 
Southern  Good  Roads  will  take  vast  pleasure  in  hold- 
ing uD  before  the  people  of  the  more  backward  com- 
munities the  progress  that  other  people  are  making  in 
this  the  greatest  work  of  the  age. 

For  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  assertion  that  the 
I'-reatest  question  before  the  American  people  today  is 
the  good  roads  question.  It  bulks  big,  bigger  than 
anything  else.  There  may  be. division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  tarifif,  the  money  question,  this,  that  and  the  other, 
but  all  men  unite  in  declarinp-  that  good  roads  mean 
more  to  a  community  than  any  other  single  item  in 
the  ^v*hole  list  of  needs. 

Because  a  good  road  is  the  foundation  of  progress 
and  growth.  Just  as  blood  to  sustain  the  body  cannot 
be  pumped  through  decrepit  veins,  just  as  a  railroad 
that  consists  principallv  of  a  right  of  way  and  two 
streaks  of  rust  cannot  develop  a  country,  so  a  country 
road  that  is  mostlv  mud  and  mudholes  and  ruts  and 
hills  cannot  develop  a  countv.  No  community  can 
grow  and  be  anvthing-  unless  it  has  roads  that  permit 
of  free,  easv.  rapid  communicaition  and  transportation 
of  commodities.  There  is  no  truer  sayino-  than  that 
the  difference  bet^^•een  semi-barbarism  and  civilization 
is  the  difference  between  wood  and  bad  roads.  Show 
us  a  community  that  has  bad  roads,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  community  "where  pron-ress  halts  on  nalsied- 
feet."  Show  us  a  community  where  the  roads  are 
p-ood,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thicklv  settled,  prosper- 
ous community  whose  people  are  alive,  energetic, 
thrift-'  progressive,  unth  .ri-ood  'lOuses,  p-ood  farms, 
good  schools,  good  churches.     We  will  show  vou   a 


money-making  people  Who  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Thev  are  intelligent,  and  they  would  part  with  almost 
any  possession  sooner  than  give  up  their  good  ro.ds, 
and  go  back  to  old  conditions 

No  town  or  other  division  of  territory  has  ever  or- 
dered mone}^  expended  for  good  roads  and  regretted 
doing  so.  Such  do  not  go  backward.  The  first  taste 
of  improved  streets  and  highways  creates  an  intense 
desire  for  more,  and  the  people  want,  demand,  go  after 
and  get  more  and  more  until  their  section  is  fully 
equipped  with  splendid  hig'hways  and  thoroughfares. 

Southern  Good  Roads  aims  to  help  bring  this  con- 
dition about  throughout  the  soufhern  states  and  add 
its  voice  to  the  grand  Chorus  that  is  swelling  in  vol- 
ume all  over  the  country.  The  magazine  aims  high. 
It  trusts  the  public  will  receive  it  kindlv.  It  grows 
out  of  genuine  good  roads  enthusiasm  and  exists  pri- 
marily to  carry  out  a  high  ideal.  Money  naturally 
plays  an  important  part ;  but  not  for  money  was 
Southern  Good  Roads  started.  Rather,  k  demands 
money  to  start.  With  each  succeeding  monthly  num- 
ber it  hopes  to  be  better,  more  useful  and  more  valu- 
able to  its  constituency.  And  if  it  can  aid  in  this 
momen'tous  good  roads  movement  that  is  slowly,  so 
slowly  taking  shape,  it  will  have  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence 
in  vain  and  that  it  seryed  its  day  and  generation  well. 


$4,000  IN  GOOD   ROADS   PRIZES. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  New  York  Herald 
,?ave  $4,000  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  roads  along 
the  great  national  highway.  The  first  prize,  $r,ooo, 
was  given  to  Guilford  county.  N.  C.  The  second  prize. 
$500,  went  to  Spartanburg  county,  S.  C.  The  third, 
v$250,  was  awarded  to  Henry  county,  Va.  These 
awards  were  made  by  The  Journal. 

The  Herald's  awards  for  its  half  of  the  route  were 
as  follows:  First  prize,  $1,000,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 
Second  prize,  $500,  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
people  made  awards  as  follows :  First  prize,  $250, 
Greenville  count}',  S.  C.  Second  prize,  $150,  Bessemer 
City  township,  North  Carolina,  and  the  third  prize  of 
$100  went  to  Dekalb  county,  Ga. 

In  making  the  awards  the  judges  considered  the 
following  conditions :  Alignment  of  road,  r;rading, 
width  of  roadway  between  ditches,  width  of  roadway 
surfacing,  slope  of  shoulders  and  condition  of  ditches, 
and  the  .ceneral  appearance  of  roadsides. 

These  prizes  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  good  road 
enthusiasm  ^^•hich  the  memorable  tour  from  Broad- 
way to  AA^Titehall  fanned. 


HOW  ONE  TOWNSHIP  GOT  BONDS  FOR 
ROADS. 

On  the  I2th  of  October,  190Q,  Lexington  township, 
Davidson  county.  North  Carolina,  voted  $100,000  of 
bonds  for  ,eood  roads.  .A.s  a  rule  the  opposition  to 
the  proposed  issue  came  from  farmers — most  of  them 
well-to-do  citizens.  Bids  have  been  asked  for  the 
sale  of  the  bonds,  a  competent  civil  engineer  has  been 
employed  and  work  will  begin  early  in  the  year. 

Now  for  nine  years  prior  to  this,  the  township  had 
been  payine  I'l  cents  on  the  $100  and  45  cents  on  the 
poll  to  maintain  a  convict  force  which,  tmder  a  super- 
intendent, attempted  to  keep  the  roads  of  the  whole 
township  in  some  sort  of  repair.     It  has  been  estimat- 
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ed  that  during  these  nine  years,  counting  the  money 
accruing  from  the  tax  and  the  value  of  the  labor  of 
the  convicts,  the  township  expended  not  less  than 
$70,000.  About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  rock  road  was 
constructed !  However,  much  good  work  was  done  in 
grading  the  dirt  roads,  so  that  it  will  probably  be 
easier  to  construct  macadam  than  it  would  have  other- 
wise been.  Still,  under  the  system  in  vogue,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  most  of  the  work  done  was  of  a 
more  or  less  temporary  nature. 

The  citizenship  grew  tired  of  this,  and  bv  a  decisive 
majority  voted  bonds,  and  now  the  same  inoney  ac- 
cruing from  the  15  cents  tax  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  permanent  roads  can  be 
built  at  once,  so  that  those  who  are  bearing  a  portion 
of  the  burden  may  have  use  of  them  before  they  cross 
over  the  river. 


GOOD  ROADS  MEETING  AT  RALEIGH. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist  and  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association, 
has  called  a  meeting  for  Friday,  January  21,  at  Ral- 
eigh, of  all  those  interested  in  good  road  construction 
to  take  up,  particularly,  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  state  aid  to  counties  in  good  rog,d  work.  There 
are  a  number  of  phases  of  this  subject  that  should  be 
discussed  and  a  policy  outlined  clearly,  such  as  those 
most  interested  in  good  roads  consider  the  most  feasi- 
ble for  this  state ;  and  then  a  bill  should  be  drawn  and 
presented  to  the  next  general  assembly.  We  must 
have  state  aid  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  state  where  such  a  system  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. We  have  long  believed  in  state  aid  and, 
further,  in  federal  aid,  also,  and  it  shall  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  Southern  Good  Roads  to  advocate  such.  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  a  most  excellent  state  aid  plan 
and  we  believe  it  has  greatly  stimulated  good  road 
building.  We  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  every 
state  should  not  have  such  a  plan ;  nor  can  we  under- 
stand why  the  idea  of  federal  aid  should  be  opposed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  constitutional 
and  there  is  no  more  vital  subject. up  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  good  road  building.  We  spend  mil- 
lions on  many  things :  Why  not  on  good  roads,  when 
roads  affect  such  a  large  percentage  of  our  people? 


SET  APART  "GOOD  ROADS  DAYS." 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  construction  of 
macadam  roads  that  it  is  evident  that  many  people 
have  come  to  think  that  no  other  type  of  highway 
is  worth  while,  and  this  feeling  leads  to  apathy.  A 
community  that  cannot  at  once  secure  macadam  roads 
is  apt  to  settle  down  to  its  muddy  lot  and  do  nothing 
but  wait  for  the  time  to  come  when  macadam  roads 
are  possible.  While  a  properly  constructed  macadam 
road  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  progressive 
community,  yet  until  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  improvement  are  removed  efforts  ought  to  be 
■  made  to  improve  the  roads  in  some  other  way.  It  is 
simply  the  old  proposition  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread. 

The  split-log  drag,  the  sand-clay  road  and  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  road  laws  requiring  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  to  be  done  may  all  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  road  question  with  good  prospects  of 
decided  improvement  in  the  highways.  These  efforts 
naturally  lead  to  macadam.  A  very  good  plan,  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  a  county  last  summer,  is  to  set  apart 
certain   days  as  "Good  Roads   Day"  by  order  of  the 


county  commissioners ;  and  then  call  on  all  the  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  legal  obligations  to  work  roads,  and 
appeal  to  them  to  turn  out  on  those  days  with  hands, 
teams  and  tools  and  work  the  roads  throughout  the 
county.  Almost  every  citizen  with  a  spark  of  pa- 
triotism in  him  will  rally  to  this  call  for  co-operation 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
roads  will  receive  a  working  that  has  never  been 
equalled. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
more  rapid  increase  in  road  sentiment.  It  brings  the 
road  question  up  for  widespread  discussion.  It  will 
create  a  greater  desire  for  better  roads,  and  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  system  of  permanent  roads. 


Every  newspaper  worthy  of  the  name  stands  for 
good  roads.  The  press  ought  to  lead  in  all  things  that 
make  for  better  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  need  of  the  country  today  is  good  roads, 
the  wielders  of  the  quill  should  throw  themselves  into 
the  fight  with  whole-hearted  zeal.  Whenever  a  news- 
paper holds  back  from  tackling  this  proposition,  it  is 
most  likely  afraid  to  take  up  the  figlit  because  it  maj^ 
result  in  the  loss  of  patronage.  No  newspaper  ever 
lost  anything  in  the  long  run  by  standing  for  that 
which  is  right.  The  publication  of  good  roads  articles, 
of  which  there  are  tons  now,  and  the  constant  editorial 
argument  for  roads  will  certainly  have  its  eff'ect  and 
if  persisted  in  the  day  will  surely  come  when  the  editor 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  public  sentiment 
comins:  to  him. 


As  we  see  it,  there  is  but  one  side  to  this  good  roads 
question.  And  it  isn't  the  muddy  side !  And  we  be- 
lieve tthat  once  a  good  method  is  shown  the  people 
they  will  commence  to  take  steps  to  banish  mud  and 
build  permanent  highways 


AA'hen  automobilists  grow  sane  and  roads  are  good, 
prejudice  against  the  machines  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  will  vanish  and  the  farmers  will  begin  to  use 
the  machines  themselves. 


Notes. 

Among  the  many  who  have  favored  Southern  Good 
Roads  with  encouraging  words  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Southgate, 
of  T.  S.  Southgate  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.  In  subscribing, 
he  writes  in  part:  "Having  so  great  an  interest  in  this 
burning  subject  (good  roads)  I  feel  that  it  is  as  little 
as  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  substantial  develop- 
ment of  our  great  southern  country  can  do  to  at  least 
aid  such  mediums  as  have  for  their  object  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end.  I  wish  you  success  in  3'our  un- 
dertaking and  feel  that  with  the  energy  and  ability 
that  you  will  be  able  to  put  behind  the  enterprise  you 
have  started  that  it  ought  to  be  the  success  that  the 
cause  fully  justifies." 

General  Julian  S  Carr,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  writes 
Southern  Good  Roads :  "I  congratuate  you  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  state  that  you  are  to  issue  a  good  roads 
journal.  Enclosed  find  $1.  I  want  to  be  one  of  the 
pioneer  subscribers,  because  I  feel  the  movement 
means  so  much." 

Hon.  W.  A.  Graham,  state  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, Raleigh,  N.  C,  says:  "Enclosed  I  send  you  -Si 
for  Southern  Good  Roads.  I  hope  the  publication 
will  be  a  success  to  you  financially  and  know  that  it 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  which  it  espouses." 
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The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  acts  with  timely  and  commendable  wisdom  in 
arranging  for  a  course  of  study  in  practical  road  build- 
ing, same  to  be  a  feature  of  the  winter  course  of 
study  for  farmers  which  begins  January  13  and  lasts 
two  weeks.  The  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  C.  Riddick  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Spoon,  federal 
and  state  expert  in  road  construction,  and  will  cover 
such  topics  as  location  of  roads,  drainage,  width  and 
grade,  surfacing,  repairing,  road  drags  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  problem  of  building  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  roads.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  road  officials  to  attend. 


joined  hands  and  went  before  the  people  vieing  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  win  the  day  for  better 
roads. 


Milliors  for  good  roads,  not  a  cent  for  mud! 

o 

'.''■.al  a  communit}'  can  secure  improved  roads,  the 
s;.;.:  log  drag  is  the  thing.  Hetter  half  a  loaf  than  no 
bread. 

-o- 


Hecause  a  county  has  no  improved  roads  is  no  rea- 
ron  why  sign  Ijoards  should  not  be  erected  along  the 
bad  roads 


The  greatest  foe  of  road  improvement  is  partisan 
politics.  AMierever  the  movement  shows  itself  there 
are  always  men  who  will  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  it  to  inject  politics  for  personal  gain.  Such  men  are 
more  than  willing  to  set  their  county  back  a  genera- 
tion if  it  means  two  years  of  public  office  for  them. 
Road  improvement  is  as  far  from  politics  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west.  It  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
politics.  Good  roads  benefit  all  men  and  all  men  should 
work  for  good  roads  without  reference  to  political 
parties.  In  those  counties  \\here  good  roads  have 
been    constructed,    leading    ])oliticians    of    all    parties 


Just  think  of  a  single  county  voting  one  million  dol- 
lars of  bonds  for  good  roads,  b}'  a  vote  of  three  to 
one !  That  is  what  Duval  county,  Florida,  with  Jack- 
sonville as  tile  county  seat,  did  on  the  26th  of  ( )ctober, 
1909. 


After  an  election  had  1)een  carried  for  road  bonds 
in  a  certain  community,  and  a  magnificent  30-foot 
macadam  highway  had  Ijeen  constructed,  the  man  who 
fought  the  Ijonds  the  hardest  bought  an  automobile, 
and  said:  "Xow  that  you  have  forced  good  roads  on 
me,  I  am  going  to  get  the  good  nut  of  them!" 


Improved  R^oads  For  tKe  SoutK 

By  CHARLES    H.    HOYT,  Superintendent  Road  Construction  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  study  of  the  road  situation  in  the  south  suggests 
three  phases  of  the  cjuestion  for  consideration. 

1.  The  importance  of  good  roads  to  the  south  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  The  desire,  and  we  hope  the  determination,  of  the 
people  to  have  improved  roads. 

3.  The  absolute  necessity  for  able  leadership  to 
make  the  work  economical  as  well  as  a  success. 

Not  a  single  state  or  county  which  has  begun  the 
work  of  improving,  its  hig'hways  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceded from  its  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
states  and  counties  have  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished their  efforts  and  appropriations  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  of  their  first  good  roads  become  known.  Sulli- 
van county,  Tennessee,  began  with  a  contract  for  25 
miles  of  limestone  macadam  which  is  now  nearing 
completion  and  to  be  followed  up  with  60  miles  more. 
New  Jersey  adopted  the  principle  of  state  aid  in  1892 
with  an  appropriation  of  S2'',.ooo.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  for  each  year  Nince.  That  for  the  year  1908 
was  $300,000,  and  the  total  appropriations  from  1892-8 
inclusive  amounted  to  .ji^, 995,000.  New  York  adopted 
state  aid  in  1898  and  in  1906  authorized  the  issue  of 
$50,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  highways,  and  to  re- 
cei\'e  this  state  aid  the  towns  and  counties  together  are 
required  to  make  a  like  appropriation  with  the  result 
that  $100,000,000  are  authorized  for  road  purposes  in 
that  state.  The  annual  allotments  of  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  expended  during  the  various  years  are  de- 
termined by  the  state  legislature.  That  for  the  present 
year  is  $5,000,000  for  new  construction  and  $1,500,000 
for  repair  work.  The  total  allotments  of  that  appro- 
priated by  the  state  to  date  being  about  .$20,000,000. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  indicate  the  im- 
portance that  is  placed  upon  the  question  of  improv- 
ing highways  in  these  particular  locations. 

North  Carolina  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than 
31,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  22,000.000  are  reported 


tn  Ije  in  farms — a  little  over  one-third  uf  which  is  class- 
ified as  "imprciyed." 

North  Carolina  is  the  leading  state  in  the  production 
of  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  reported  product  of  5,000,000 


HON.    CHARLES   H.   HOYT 

Superintendent  of  Construction,  Good  Roads  Bureau 

Washington.  D.  C. 

liushels  which  I  will  assume  to  weigh  150,000  tons; 
second  in  production  of  tobacco,  with  reported  crop  of 
65,000  tons;  eighth   in  production  of  cotton,  with  re- 
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ported  yield  of  435,000  bales  weighing  about   108,750 
tons. 

Suppose  that  we  assume  one-half  the  yield  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  hauled  to  market ;  practically  all  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  are  hauled  to  market.  Then  we  have 
the  following: 

Sweet  potatoes 75,ooo  tons. 

Tobacco  65,000  tons 

Cotton    108,750  tons. 

Total    248,750  tons. 

Suppose  we  assume  from  this  that  250,000  tons  of 
produce  are  hauled  to  market  yearly  1>y  the  producers 


r  Car  sArriving  at  Gaffney,  South,  Ca 
Good  Roads  Tour  to  Atlanta 


jlina.  on  .the: 


in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  The  average  length  of 
haul  for  farm  products  in  the  United  States  is  9.4 
miles.  The  reported  length  of  haul  in  your  state  is 
greater  than  t'his.  The  average  cost  of  hauling  over 
bad  roads  is  about  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the 
cost  of  haulino-  these  same  products  over  good  roads 
is  only  about  12  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  making  a 
saving  of  about  13  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  favor  of 
good  roads. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  totals.  250,000  (tons)  x 
9.4  (miles)  X  13  cents  -  $350,505.00,  which  upon  the 
assumptions  made  represents  for  these  three  items 
alone  w^hat  poor  roads  are  costing  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  every  years  without  one  cent  of  return,  wasted 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  More  than  this,  let  me 
ask  ihow  much  more  is  farm  land  worth  located  along 
a  good  road  than  along  a  poor  road,  and  then  what 
does  this  amount  to  when  applied  to  your  22,000,000 
acres  of  farm  lands?  Ten  cents  more  per  acre  would 
mean  $2,000,000.  Five  dollars  more  per  acre  would 
mean  $100,000,000.  Land  under  similar  conditions  has 
more  than  doubled  in  value  in  some  places. 

.Assuming  now  that  some  facts  'have  been  stated  that 
indicate  the  importance  of  good  roads  to  this  state,  I 
pass  to  consider  briefly  the  two  remaining  phases  of 
the  subject. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  road  movement  is  that  it 
has  been  started  and  carried  on  through  a  number  of 
years  by  a  comparatively  few  workers,  even  almost 
single  handed  in  tihe  individual  localities.  Those  few 
who  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  have  patiently 
kept  to  the  task  as  opportunity  presented  itself — some- 
times when  opportunity  did  not  present  itself  but  had 
to  be  made — have  been  cheered  on  onl}^  by  the  convic- 
tion that  ultimately  their  efforts  would  win.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  has  been  a  work  on  the  part  of  these 


men  of  unselfish  devotion  to  public  welfare  and  duty. 

A  study  of  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  a  bond 
issue  for  road  purposes  reveals  the  astonishing  fact 
that  the  cities  cast  a  much  larger  percentage  of  favor- 
able votes  for  this  work  than  do  the  rural  districts,  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  money  must  all  be  expend- 
ed for  road  work  outside  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. That  is,  those  who  live  in  the  country  where 
the  roads  are  to  be  built  and  who  naturally  receive 
their  benefit  first,  practically  say  when  they  vote 
against  the  bond  issue :  "We  don't  want  tihese  things." 

After  twenty-five  years  or  more  as  one  of  these 
country  people,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  appreciate 
their  point  of  view.  The  farmer  abhors  an  increase  in 
taxes.  They  do  not  forget  the  headlines  concerning 
public  scandals,  nor  do  they  forget  the  large  salaries 
paid  inefficient  men  to  take  charge  of  public  work, 
who  are  appointed  for  reasons  better  known  than  stat- 
ed. Last  but  not  least  do  they  despise  the  "infernal 
pig-headed  sport"  who  scorches  up  and  down  their 
roads  in  an  automobile  disregardful  of  the  farmer's 
riglhts  or  comforts.  This  reminds  one  of  the  lady  who 
told  her  children  to  keep  out  of  the  mad  out  of  danger 
and  to  go  up  on  the  railroad  track  to  pla\-  where  they 
would  be  safe. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  these  things,  including  opposi- 
tion to  bond  issues  for  improved  roads,  are  things  of 
the  past.  The  automobile  question  is  taking  care  of 
itsdlf  and  will  soon  be  o\'er.  Whh  speed  limit  laws 
eft'ective  and  lower  priced  machines  the  farmers  will 
get  more  of  them  for  market  trucks  and  for  other 
practical  «ork.  \\'hen  they  become  (his  help  instead  of 
his  terror,  then  there  will  be  little  opposition  to  the 
automobile. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  the  country  people  are  in 
reality  opposed  to  having  good  roads.  One  farmer 
stated :  "The  question  is  not  whether  we  want  good 
roads  or  not,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  them?"  The 
question  of  taxes  is  a  serious  one  and  no  obligations 
should' OT  will  be  entered  into  to  increase  them  with- 
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nut  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  most  practical 
and  best  system  of  building  improved  roads  is  by  state 
aid,  where  tihe  state  maintains  a  highway  engineering 
department  of  trained  and  experienced  engineers  to 
survey,  plan,  locate,  and  inspect  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  state  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  roads  ;  the  county  to  pay  35  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  roads  built  in  that  countv;  the  town- 
ship to  pay  15  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  built  in 
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that  tuwnship.  The  question  of  convict  labor  may  be 
adapted  to  these  percentages. 

The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a  road  map  of  the  state. 
Roads  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  state  aid  to 
be  located  by  the  state  engineer  and  to  be  sihown  on  a 
map  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  ap- 
proval at  least  once  in  two  years.  Then,  the  state  ap- 
propriations should  be  allotted  to  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  valuations  and  amount  appropriated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legislature. 

North  Carolina  has  50,000  miles  of  roads  and  is 
credited  with  having  about  3  per  cent,  of  these  im- 
proved. Suppose  it  cost  on  an  average  of  $2,000  per 
mile  to  improve  all  of  them.  That  is,  to  put  the  re- 
spective roads  into  comfortable  condition  to  meet  their 
particular  requirements.  That  would  cost  $100,000,000 
wlhich  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $3.25  per  acre  of 
land  in  the  state.  With  a  bond  issue  extending  over 
thirty  years  this  would  amount  to  about  11  cents  per 
acre  per  year  plus  interest  charges,  which  cost  is  about 
equal  to  the  rate  of  saving  that  would  be  made  in 
hauling  one  ton  of  produce  over  one  mile  of  good  road 
compared  with  the  cost  of  hauling  the  same  produce 
over  one  mile  of  bad  road.  This  leads  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  question  whether  we  can  afford  good  roads 
or  not,  but  a  question  whether  we  will. 

North  Carolina  has  a  few  miles  of  excellent  road  in 
some  sections  that  should  be  an  object  lesson  and  in- 
spiration to  the  remaining  sections  of  the  state.  Good 
road  building  materials  are  found,  and  the  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  having  as  one  of  its  citizens  one 
of  the  best  known  experts  on  sand-clay  construction — 
a  man  of  no  small  national  reputation,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  farmers'  bulletin  on  this  subject,  published 
by  the  office  of  public  roads,  Washington,  D  C.,  but 
experts  and  materials  are  helpless  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  a  practical  and  effectual  way 
to  provide  for  the  financial  side  of  tihe  question. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make — that  of  able  leader- 
ship necessary  to  make  the  work  a  success — is  a  self- 
evident  fact.  The  road  problem  is  a  gigantic  task,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  importance  as  a  public  work  and  there- 
fore a  strong  and  capable  man  vvho  possess  the 
rare  quality  of  leadersliip  combined  with  special  en- 
gineering ability  and  long  experience  in  actual  hig-h- 
way  construction  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  re- 
f|uirement  of  necessary  training  and  long  experience 
in  actual  construction  work  of  highways.  The  de- 
partment be  independent  of  already  organized  and 
overworked  departments  which  already  have  im- 
portant work  to  do  and  no  adaptation  to  highway  work. 
Such  combinations  are  a  disadvanta.ge  to  both  depart- 
ments and  to  all  others  concerned  and  they  present  no 
advantaees  which  cannot  be  had  throu.gh  co-operation 
of  any  or  all  of  the  state  departments  on  such  matters 
alone  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  such  co-operation. 


PRESS  OPINION  OF  SOUTHERN  GOOD  ROADS 

Beginning  with  the  new  year,  Mr.  H.  B.  Varner, 
editor  of  The  Lexington  Dispatch,  will  publish  South- 
ern Good  Roads,  a  monthly  publication  whose  name 
indicates  its  mission.  The  first  issue  is  to  be  32  pages, 
nine  by  twelve,  illustrated  throughout.  Mr.  Varner. 
one  of  the  wide-awakes  in  this  state  and  section,  has 
already  promoted  the  cause  of  eood  roads  actively. 
The  sentiment  to  which  he  will  appeal  is  strong  and 
widespread,  as  the  estimated  appropriation  of  twenty 
million    dollars    by    southern    states    within    the    last 


twelve  months  shows.  We  trust  that  Ihis  new  publi- 
cation will  become  a  success  immediately. — Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer.       *     *     *     * 

The  building  of  good  roads  is  the  duty  of  every 
section  of  the  south,  and  the  interest  in  the  subject  has 
been  greatl.y  increased  since  some  counties  have  shown 
that  good  roads  are  prosperity  makers.  Mr.  H,  B. 
Varner,  a  pioneer  editor  in  the  good  roads  movement, 
gives  notice  that  early  in  the  year  he  will  begin  the 
publication  at  Lexington,  N.  C,  of  the  "Southern  Good 
Roads,"  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
good  roads.  It  will  do  good  and  will  succeed.  Mr. 
Varner  Ihas  contracted  the  habit  of  succeeding  in 
whatever  he  undertakes. — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer.  *     *     *     * 

A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  higliway  and  street 
improvements  under  the  name  of  ''Southern  Good 
Roads"  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  few  days  at  Lex- 
ington. The  line  up  at  the  helm  will  be  H.  B  Varner, 
editor  and  general  manager ;  G.  F.  Cochran,  associate 
editor,  and  Fred  O.  Sink,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This 
is  a  strong  team,  and  the  paper  will  mean  something. 
The  object  is  a  live  one,  and  with  these  practical  and 
capable  men  in  charge  of  "Southern  Good  Roads"  we 
expect  to  see  it  quickly  develop  into  a  forceful  factor 
in  tlhis  most  important  line  of  alll  southern  progress 
and  development.     Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 


SOUTHERN       GOOD       ROADS       OFFICIALLY 
INDORSED. 

The  management  of  Southern  Good  Roads  has  been 
,greatly  heartened  by  the  very  many  encouraging  let- 
ters it  has  received  from  .good  roads  advocates,  even 
before  the  magazine  took  definite  shape  ;  and  no  letter 
has  given  the  editor  more  pleasure  than  the  following: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

December  8,  1909. 
Mr   H.  B.  A^arner, 

Editor  Southern  Good  Roads, 
Lexington,  North  Carolina. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  estab- 
lished a  ma,gazine  devoted  to  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  road  improvement  in  the  southern  states.  There 
is  no  form  of  public  improvement  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  entire  south  at  the  present  time  than 
the  improvement  of  its  public  roads,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  magazine  devoted  to  this  subject  is  most 
timely,  as  the  south  is  undoubtedly  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  era  of  road  improvement.  The  field,  from  a 
journalistic  standpoint,  has  not  been  covered  except  in 
a  most  general  way  throughout  fhis  great  territory, 
and  I  believe  that  your  magazine  is  the  pioneer  in  this 
respect. 

The  office  of  public  roads  is  ready  at  all  times  to  aid 
in  ti-,0  introduction  of  proper  methods  of  road  building 
and  maintenance  and  to  .give  advice  on  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  Ijoth  directly  to  road  officials,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  assurina"  you  that  you  may  depend  upon 
having  access  to  all  data  and  assistance  which  this  of- 
:;ce  is  in  position  to  give. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  success  in  this  commend- 
able enterprise,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  W.  PAGE, 
TEP-ERR  Director. 
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WorK  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  in  tKe  SoutK 

By  HON.  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE,  Director  Office  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Coincident  with  the  growth  of  sentiment  about  1890 
for  the  betterment  of  road  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  there  arose  a  conviction  tih^t  our  backward 
position  in  this  respect  was  due  to  defective  adminis- 
tration of  road  affairs  and  improper  methods  of  im- 
provement. It  was  necessary  that  a  great  deal  of  edu- 
cational and  investigative  work  be  done,  if  errors  were 
to  'be  corrected  and  costly  mistakes  avoided.  There 
was  no  agency  or  source  from  which  this  needed  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
the  National  Government  undertake  the  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  as  it  could  do  it  at  a  cost  lit- 
tle greater  than  would  be  the  cost  to  each  of  the  states 
should  they  attempt  it  separately.  Consequently,  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1893,  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  was 
created,  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  specific 
lines  of  investigation  were  laid  down  in  the  act  in  the 
following  order ; 

1.  The  investigation  of  S3'Stems  of  road  management 
throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  road 
making 

3.  The  preparation  of  publications  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution. 

4.  Assisting  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  disseminating  information  on  the  subject. 

The  language  of  the  appropriation  bills  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  up  to  the  present  time,  except 
that  the  name  of  the  office  has  been  changed  from  that 
of  Road  Inquiry  to  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  and  the 
lines  of  work  extended  to  the  giving  of  expert  advice 
and  the  investigation  of  road  making  materials,  includ- 
ing their  chemical  and  ph^^sical  properties. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  is  entirely 
educational  and  investigative.  The  educational  work 
may  be  said  to  have  for  its  objects,  first,  reforms  in 
road  laws;  second,  reforms  in  road  administration; 
third,  the  introduction  of  the  best  methods  of  construe, 
tion  and  maintenance;  fourth,  improvement  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  local  road  builders;  and  fifth,  the  utilization 
of  the  most  suitable  road  materials  available.  In  car- 
rying out  this  policy,  the  office  has  availed  itself  of 
three  very  effective  mediums,  first,  the  publication  and 
wide  distribution  of  bulletins ;  second,  practical  lec- 
tures and  expert  oral  advice ;  and  third,  the  building  of 
object-lesson  demonstration  roads. 

Taking  these  up  in  regular  order,  the  office  'Uas  is- 
■"■ued  upwards  of  200  publications,  including  its  annual 
reports,  and  most  of  these  are  for  free  distribution  to 


the  public.  Of  these  200  publications,  30  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  road  conditions  in  the  South,  while  most 
of  the  other  publications  are  equally  as  applicable  to 
the  South  as  to  any  other  section  of  the  country.     The 
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results  of  the  investigative  or  experimental  work  of  the 
office  are  fully  set  out  in  publications,  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  that  they  may  be  utilized  to  advantage 
hy  other  investigators  and  road  builders  and  officers. 
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The  lecture  work  covers  a  wide  field,  ranging  from 
informal  talks  before  farmers  and  county  road  officials 
to  carefully  prepared  papers  and  addresses  before 
scientific  organizations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  lec- 
tures to  explain  the  principles  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical road  buildino-  and  road  administration,  and  to 
point  out  defects  and  needed  reforms  in  the  existing 
local  methods.  Frequently  counties  having  up  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  for  road  purposes  request 
the  assistance  of  the  office  in  their  campaign,  and  a  lec- 
turer is  sent  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  county  and  make 
addresses  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  bond  issue. 
This  feature  of  the  work  seems  to  have  acquired  strong 
favor  throughout  the  South.  In  most  cases,  the  office 
pays  the  entire  expenses  of  the  assignment  of  a  lec- 
turer, but  this  is  not  the  invariable  rule,  as  a  co-oper- 
ative sharing  of  the  expenses  is  arranged  when  practi- 
cable. During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  80 
lectures  were  given  by  the  office,  44  of  which  were  in 
the  14  Southern  States,  Oklahoma  not  included.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1908  t'here  were  given  200  lectures,  139  of 
which  were  in  the  14  Southern  States,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  there  were  given  185  lectures.  86  of  which 
were  in  the  Southern  States. 

Many  problems  arise  in  connection  with  the  various 
phases  of  road  work  which  can  only  be  solved  after  in- 
spection and  advice  by  the  engineers  of  the  office.     So 
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a  corps  of  highway  engineers  is  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  inspections  and  giving  advice.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  total  number 
of  such  assignments  was  142,  and  of  this  number  64 
were  in  the  Southern  States. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  office  occurred  in  an 
Alabama  county.  This  county  had  issued  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  its  roads  by  macadam  con- 
struction. Upon  request,  an  engineer  from  the  office 
was  sent  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  road  conditions 
in  the  county  and  to  advise  with  the  local  authorities 
as  to  how  best  to  meet  them.  This  engineer  found  ideal 
conditions  for  sand-clay  construction  and  so  advised 
the  county  authorities  to  build  sand-clay  instead  of 
macadam  roads.  The  sand-clay  method  of  construction 
was  adopted  and  the  roads  improved  at  a  cost  of  about 
$600  per  mile  instead  of  the  costly  macadam  roads. 
Today  the  county  has  about  300  miles  c)f  sand-clay 
roads. 

In  the  building  of  object-lesson  roads,  the  office  has 
perhaps  found  its  field  of  greatest  usefulness.  The 
prc-ent  policy  with  regard  to  this  project  is  the  pro- 


duct of  an  evolution  which  has  gradually  eliminated 
the  objectionable  features.  The  office  supplies,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  one  or  more  engineers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  necessary  surveys,  estimates  and  speci- 
fications, supervising  construction,  and  giving  theoreti- 
cal instruction,  while  the  local  authorities  are  required 
to  furnish  necessary  machinerv,  materials,  labor, 
teams,  etc.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  65  object-lesson  roads  were  completed.  Of  these, 
35,  or  more  than  half  of  them,  were  in  the  Southern 
States. 

In  the  experimental  field,  the  office  has  aided  in  the 
solution  of  some  especially  difficult  problems.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  were  met  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  afi^ord 
a  good  example.  The  soil  of  this  section  of  country  is 
particularly  fertile,  but  owing  to  its  sticky,  clay-like 
nature  the  roads  are  often  practically  impassible  for 
long  periods  of  time  during  nearly  every  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  crops 
grown  were  moved  to  market,  and  the  people  had 
strugg'led  with  this  condition  of  things  for  years  with- 
out getting  any  relief.  A  special  study  of  conditions 
was  made  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  burn  the 
surface  of  the  roads  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  ad- 
hesive properties  of  the  soil  and  give  a  more  or  less 
brick-like  wearing  surface.  Engineers  from  the  office 
were  sent  into  this  district  and  soon  demonstrated,  by 
a  thorough  burning  of  the  road  surface  with  wood  as 
fuel,  that  roads  could  be  constructed  in  this  region 
which  would  sustain  traffic  at  all  seasons  and  at  a  cost 
within  reach  of  the  local  communities. 

At  present  no  road  problems  are  attracting  more 
general  attention  than  those  of  dust  prevention  and 
road  preservation.  Letters  are  received  almost  daily 
asking  advice  relative  to  the  characteristics  and  use  of 
the  dust  preventives,  and  the  road  binders  best  suited 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  roads  subjected  to  various 
local  conditions.  The  office  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  these  problems,  both  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  in  the  field,  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  along  both  lines.  In  1905  experiments  were 
carried  on  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  with  tars  and  oils 
and  oil  residues;  and  in  1907,  at  Bowling  Green.  Ken- 
tucky, with  Kentuck}-  rock  asphalt,  crude  Kentucky 
petroleum,  and  a  specially  prepared  residual  oil.  With- 
in the  past  two  years  extensive  experiments  have  been 
made,  all  having  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  materials  used,  or  of  combinations  of 
them  for  the  building  of  roads  which  will  give  a  mini- 
mum of  dust,  or  other  objectionable  features,  and  a 
maximum  of  durability.  The  results  obtained  from 
these  experiments  have  been  such  as  to  render  them 
invaluable. 

In  addition,  numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  office  of  road  building  materials 
from  various  sections  of  the  South,  as  well  as  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  And  a  field  vvhich 
promises  great  usefulness  is  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  construction,  administration  and 
maintenance  for  counties  about  to  inaugurate  exten- 
sive highway  improvements.  These  plans  are  only  for- 
mulated after  an  exhaustive  study  and  investigation  of 
every  phase  of  local  conditions.  Several  counties  of  the 
South  have  availed  themselves  of  this  assistance,  and 
have  thus  placed  their  highway  work  on  a  sj'Stematic 
and  business-like  basis.  The  assistance  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  may  be  had  by  local  communities 
without  cost  and  it  should  prove  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  solving  the  road  problems  of  the 
country. 
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Processes  of  Good  Roads  Building'  and  tKe 
Value  of  Improved  HigK^vays 

By  WADE  H.  HARRIS,  Editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Evening  Chronicle 


The  good  roads  fever  w'hich  was  born  in  the  south, 
and  which  is  now  spreading  over  the  entire  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  as  its  basis  graded 
and  macadamized  roads.  The  good  roads  movement, 
however,  in  the  course  of  its  development  has  demon- 
strated that  while  the  macadam  road  is  best  suited  to 
the  large  territory  of  the  country  in  which  rock  for 
macadamizing  purposes  is  available,  there  are  other 
processes  of  good  roads  building  that  make  it  practi- 
cable for  the  entire  country  to  be  connected  up  by  a 
network  of  g-ood  roads.  There  is  now  being  develop- 
ed a  SA'stem  of  good  roads  applicable  to  local  advan- 
tages. The  macadamized  road  is  considered  the  best 
and  most  durable  of  all,  where  local  conditions  make 
macadamizing  practicable,  and  by  Igcal  conditions  is 
meant  a  handy  supply  of  rock,  either  from  quarries,  or 
from  the  adjacent  lands.  In  the  case  of  a  quarry,  the 
cost  of  the  supply  of  rock  is  to  be  governed  by  the  ex- 
pense of  quarrying  it  and  transporting  it  to  the  roads. 
Where  the  quarry  supply  is  depended  upon,  the  cost  of 
macadamizing  reaches  tihe  maximum  ;  but  where  the 
rock  is  gathered  from  the  farms,  the  cost  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  not  only  that  but  the  farmers 
get  rid  of  the  rocks  on  their  farms,  get  '^aid  for  the 
rocks  at  an  average  rate  of  40  cents  per  cubic  yard  and 
in  addition  get  a  good  road  through  their  land  which 
increases  its  value  anywhere  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
Next  in  value  to  the  macadamized  road  comes  the 
clay-and-sand  road,  whic'h  is  suitable  to  all  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of 
rocks.  Then,  wihere  the  sand-clay  road  is  not  practi- 
cable, there  is  the  advantage  of  the  ordinary  dirt  road, 
which  is  worked  with  the  split-log  drag. 

These  are  the  principal  systems  of  good  roads  devel- 
opment now  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
take  fhem  up  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  building 
of  macadamized  roads  in  the  past  few  years,  notably 
in  the  matter  of  width  and  grading.  The  grading  of 
the  road  is  considered  of  first  importance.  In  all  mod- 
ern macadamized  road  building,  the  object  is  to  reduce 
the  grade  to  the  minimum.  No  engineer  will  now  lay 
out  a  .grade  as  high  as  five  per  cent.,  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. Four  per  cent,  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  grade. 
The  engineer  wlio  can  keep  it  down  to  three  per  cent,  is 
the  one  who  is  getting  the  best  result.  The  grade 
being  the  first  item  of  importance,  the  width  of  the 
road  is  the  next.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  building 
of  macadam  roads,  narrowness  was  considered  econ- 
omy, but  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  mistake.  As  a 
general  rule  the  macadam  road  has  been  built  on  the 
double  track  system.  That  is.  one  side  of  the  road  has 
been  macadamized  and  the  other  side  left  in  its  natural 
state,  for  use  in  g-ood  weather.  As  a  rule  the  macadam 
road  on  these  earlier  double  track  roads  was  only  10 
feet  wide,  giving  a  dirt  track  of  an  equal  width.  Now 
the  improved  macadam  roads  are  being  built  on  a 
width  of  thirty-five  feet.  This  gives  ample  room  for 
the  parallel  dirt  road  and  for  the  ditches  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  On  a  twelve  foot  macadam  roadway, 
veihicles  can  pass  and  not  cut  ruts  on  either  side,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  narrower  macadam. 


Any  sort  of  a  macadamized  road  is  expensive,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  best  built  is  the  cheapest.  By  best,  is 
meant  the  road  that  is  laid  out  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage as  to  the  contour  of  the  country ;  the  road  that 
gives  the  best  grade  and  the  broadest  driveway,  and 
that  passes  the  streams  over  cement  or  stone  culverts 
and  steel  bridges.  The  preparatory  expense  of  build- 
ing these  macadamized  roads  is  comparatively  small, 
sufficiently  so  as  to  bring  the  cost  of  a  plant  within  the 
means  of  even  the  poorest  county  in  the  countrv.     All 
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needed  is  a  portable  engine  road  machine,  a  steam 
roller  and  a  rock  crusher.  The  entire  outfit  can  be  se- 
cured for  $5,000.  That  being  done,  the  only  thing 
needed  is  the  convict  force  to  do  the  grading  and  lay 
the  macadam,  for  the  convict  system  of  road  building 
is  conceded  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  good  roads  building  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  settled  fact,  borne  out  by  statistics,  that  the  cost  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  guarding  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  is  not  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  day  for  each  con- 
vict, and  they  are  well  clothed  well  fed  and  well  car- 
ed for  in  general.  Through  this  system  of  convict 
labor,  it  is  made  possible  to  construct  the  best  class 
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(if  macadamized  ruads  at  a  cost  that  rang-es  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  per  mile,  according  to  the  topograph}'  of  the 
country.  Through  sections  where  the  grading  is  not 
heav}'  and  the  rock  supply  is  convenient,  the  best  class 
of  macadamized  roads  can  be  built  for  from  $800  to 
$1,000  a  mile,  but  opportunities  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
ceptional. As  a  general  rule,  the  counties  building- 
macadamized  roads  by  the  convict  system,  have  porta- 
ble cam])s.     These  camps  accommodate  from  50  to  60 


Scene    on    the    Streets  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Farmers'  Teams 

Loaded  with  Cotton  Hauled  to  Town  to  Sell   at  the 

Highest  Price  during  the  bad  Weather 

con\-icts.  In  summer  thev  consist  of  canvass  tents:  in 
winter  of  boarded  up  barracks.  The)'  are  located  mid- 
way of  a  section  of  road  to  be  worked,  so  that  they  can 
work  two  miles  in  one  direction  and  two  miles  in  the 
other,  and  when  this  four  mile  section  is  completed, 
they  are  moved  to  another  section.  In  only  a  very  few 
sections  of  the  country  is  road-making-  given  out  by 
contract.  The  convict  system  is  so  manifestly  superior 
to  all  others,  that  it  is  in  only  cases  where  convicts 
cannot  be  secured,  that  the  contract  system  is  in  op- 
eration. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  however,  that  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  country  the  question  of  good  roads 
building  by  convict  labor  does  not  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion. Where  neither  convicts  nor  rocks  are  available, 
the  conditions  are  fine  for  the  buildino-  of  grood  roads 
by  the  sand-clay  system,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  class 
of  work  is  now  being  done  cheaply  and  profitably.  The 
sand-clay  road  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  larger  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  said  for  the  sand-clay  road  that 
it  is  mudi  less  expensive  than  the  macadam  road,  that 
it  bears  the  strain  of  traffic  equallv  as  well,  and  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much  less.  Its  surface  is 
hard  and  smooth,  resembling  in  its  whiteness  a  sea- 
shore shell  road  and  it  is  comparatively  dustless.  Of 
course  for  the  sand-clay  road  there  is  to  be  the  grad- 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  macadamized  road,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  contour  of  the  ciuintry  adapted  to  the 
sand-claj'  road,  requires  the  minimum  of  grading.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  sand-clay  roads- can  be  built  for  $400 
per  mile.  The  log-drag  road,  that  is  the  ordinary  dirt 
road,  can  be  kept  in  condition  at  an  expense  of  about 
$2.50  a  mile.  But  the  log-drag  road  is  not  a  good  road, 
except  during  the  prevalence  of  good  weather,  though 
it  is  worthy  of  cimsideraiton  as  a  neighborhood  con- 
venience 

To  get  back  to  the  real  proposition  of  the  good  roads, 
it  resolves  itself  into  the  macadam  and  the  sand-clay 
system.     In   the   section   of   the   south   from    which    I 


write,  the  work  uf  building  macadam  roads  was  com- 
menced twenty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time  not  so 
much  attention  was  paid  to  grading  as  should  have 
been  done,  nor  was  the  width  of  the  road  properly 
considered.  But  the  first  crude  efforts  had  their  ef- 
fect. Farmers  who  opposed  the  movement  soon  found 
that  their  land  was  increasing  in  value ;  that  where 
they  held  their  land  at  $5  an  acre,  they  found  that 
they  could  get  $25  an  acre  for  it.  This  opened  their 
eyes.  They  iheld  on  to  their  property,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  something  better  brought  about  by  the 
beneficial  effects  of  good  roads,  remodeled  their 
homes,  painted  them,  tore  away  disfiguring  fences, 
replacing  them  with  terraces  and  flower  bordered' 
lawns,  and  began  to  live  the  life  of  the  prosperous 
and  contented  land  owner.  I  am  writing  from  a  coun- 
ty that  in  twenty-five  years  has  built  208  miles  of  ma- 
cadamized roads.  Before  this  road  building  was  re- 
gun,  $10  was  considered  a  good  price  for  farming  land 
Today  there  is  scarcely  a  tract  of  land  in  the  entire 
county  bordered  by  a  good  road  that  could  be  bough', 
for  less  than  $100  an  acre. 

The  increase  in  the  valuation  of  farming  lands 
through  the  building  of  good  roads,  while  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  itself,  is  yet  not  the  best  result  The 
good  roads  have  materially  benefited  the  farmer  by 
inspiring  his  family  to  thrift.  His  boys  have  been  able 
to  secure  enough  money  through  the  opportunity  of- 
fered them  bv  the  raising  and  selling  of  truck  to  put 
them  througih  college  or  a  technical  school  and  to 
make  their  wav  into  the  world.  His  daughters, 
through  attention  to  dairying  and  economical  house- 
.hold  ]nirsuits.  have  been  enabled  to  go  through  the 
seminaries. 

Good  roads  have  brought  all  of  these  things  to  pass 
for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 


Macadam  Road  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina, 
South  of  Charlotte 

And  the  cost  of  it  all  has  been  a  tax  so  small  that 
the  farmer  has  never  felt  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  inception  of  good  roads  cam- 
paign the  issue  was  forced  upon  the  farmer.  He  m."dc 
a  vigorous  protest  against  it,  not  understanding  the 
benefits  that  were  to  come  to  him,  but  today,  the 
farmer  by  whose  home  a  good  road  passes,  would  tear 
up  the  earth  around  him  rather  than  to  have  his  good 
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road  torn  up.  He  has  not  missed  the  tax  he  paid  for 
it,  yet  he  would  mortgage  his  home  rather  than  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  the  good  roads  have  laid  at 
his  door.  He  realizes  the  fact  that  he  can  rush  small 
marketable  truck  to  the  city  every  day  in  the  year, 
good  or  bad  weather,  and  that  when  the  price  of  cot- 
ton is  up,  ihe  can  load  four  bales  behind  a  horse  and 
hurry  it  to  town,  where  formerly  one  bale  loaded  be- 
hind a  couple  of  mules  might  not  get  to  market  be- 


Concrete  Culvert  Near  Chera^v,  S.  C. 

fore  the  price  went  down.  He  knows  that  there  is  no 
more  "stalling"  on  a  hillside  and  no  more  breaking 
down  of  his  wagon  in  the  axle-wrenching  ruts.  He 
knows  that  he  can  speed  to  town  over  roads  that  are 
as  good  as  the  average  city  streets. 

And  while  the  farmer  gets  all  the  accruing  benefits 
of  these  good  roads,  he  scarcely  feels  the  cost  of  it. 

His  proportion  of  the  tax  is  a  negligable  quality.  He 
hardly  notices  it  on  his  tax  receipt. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  good  roads  are  built  at  a  per 
capita  tax  of  ten  cents,  whereas,  the  farmer  pays  an 
average  poll  tax  of  $2  for  the  privilege  of  casting  his 
vote. 

A-^ery  often  the  man  he  pays  i$2  for  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  is  defeated.  On  the  other  Oiand,  the  ten 
cents,  he  pays  for  his  share  of  good  roads  taxes  very 
often  results  in  doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrupling 
the  value  of  his  land.  And  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light,  and  so 
it  is  that  the  good  roads  movement  is  gaining  momen- 
tum all  over  the  country. 

The  saving  to  the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  wear  and 
tear  through  the  use  of  good  roads  is  another  of  the 
many  items  in  favor  of  improved  higihways.  The 
farmer  whose  route  to  the  markets  leads  over  a  grad- 
ed and  macadamized  road,  finds  that  one  wagon  lasts 
longer  than  three  wagons  did  when  there  were  mud 
holes  to  splash  through  and  muddy  hills  to  climb.  He 
finds  that  he  can  keep  his  horses  and  mules  in  better 
condition  at  much  less  expense,  because  they  have 
been  relieved  of  the  strain  and  burden  that  had  been 
entailed  upon  them  by  bad  roads.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters can  get  into  a  buggy  and  go  to  the  country  town 
and  return  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  them  to 
get  half  Avay  to  town.  All  of  these  facts  are  coming 
into  a  full  appreciation  on  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  good 
roads  sentiment  is  spreading  with  such  remarkable 
rapidity. 


At  the  outset  of  this  article  1  have  told  of  the  most 
approved  plans  for  good  road  building  and  of  the  cost. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the 
convict  system  of  building  good  roads  is  the  most 
economical  It  may  be  slower  than  contract  work,  but 
it  is  surer,  and  cheaper  in  the  end  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  the  cost  of  a  day's  labor  by  convicts  on  the 
public  roads  in  North  Carolina,  is  from  15  to  40  cents, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  average  cost  over  the 
southern  states.  In  the  building  of  good  roads  in  the 
south  convict  labor  is  mainly  employed  Only  in  rare 
instances  where  the  people  of  a  county  feel  in  press- 
ing need  of  road  building  and  where  convict  labor  is 
not  available,  is  good  road  building  let  by  contract. 

As  to  the  matter  of  raising  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads,  the  system  most  in  favor  and  the 
one  that  has  produced  the  best  results,  is  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  counties  that  are  able  to  stand  it  levy  a  road 
tax  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of 
personal  property  valuation,  just  as  a  tax  is  levied  for 
educational  purposes,  and  in  the  main,  this  plan  works 
well.  In  some  counties,  however,  where  the  necessity 
of  l3uilding  good  roads  is  urgent  and  t!ic  situation  does 
not  permit  of  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the  lAirpose,  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  is  in  high  favor.  For  the  purpose  of 
building  good  roads  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  states  have  voted  bonds. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  south  for  the  building  of  good  roads 
than  the  unanimity  with  which  the  people  have  joined 
in  the  building  of  the  good  road  for  the  automobile  as- 
sociation from  New  York  to  Atlanta.  Merchants, 
bankers,  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  all  joined  in 
the  work,  and  the  result  is  going  to  be  the  completion 
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in  a  few  months  of  the  longest  and  finest  stretch  of 
good  road  in  the  United  States.  This  great  automobile 
highway  could  not  have  been  made  possible  except  for 
the  exuberance  of  the  good  roads  sentiment  in  the  best 
section  of  the  union — the  southern  states. 

It  is  very  well  understood  that  the  automobile  peo- 
ple want  the  good  roads  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rural  community  sees  that  in  the 
good  road  it  has  a  chance  for  its  own  advancement. 
The  automobile  people  will  scatter  money  along  the 
route,  going  and  coming,  while  the  urbanites  will  have 
the  added  income  from  the  establishment  of  road 
houses  and  places  of  entertainment.  This,  however  is 
but  a  side  issue,  yet  the  fact  that  the  jicople  are  falling 
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into  line  and  lending  their  influence  to  this  particular 
development,  shows  that  they  are  awake  to  their  op- 
portunities. 

The  good  roads  sentiment  is  sweeping  the  counlry 
like  an  epidemic,  and  there  are  reasons  for  it. 

Good  roads  increase  the  value  of  farming-  lands. 

Good  roads  develop  churches  and  schools. 

Good  roads  make  the  rural  communities  prosperous, 
and  build  up  the  towns  .and  cities. 

Good  roads  mean  general  prosperity  to  the  wlnile 
country. 

Communities  that  canudt  for  the  present  levy  a  tax 
for  macadamized  roads  or  sand-clay  roads,  or  vote 
bonds  for  that  purpose,  can  lay  the  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture permanent  roads  at  no  expense  at  all  scarcely,  by 


impro\-ing  dirt  roads.  A  road  of  this  character  needs 
frequent  repairs,  but  if  properlv  built,  the  road  bed 
sloping  from  the  center  to  the  drainage  ditch  on  each 
side,  the  finish  being  given  by  the  split-log  drag,  will 
give  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  until  it  can  be  given  a 
permanent  dressing- 
It  is  a  realization  of  the  manifold  advantages  of 
good  roads  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  all  over 
the  land  the  people  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  building-  of  improved  highways.  As  for  the  south, 
it  may  be  very  safely  concluded  that  v/ithin  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  this  section  will  be  a  network  of  good 
roads — roads  that  in  the  permanency  and  character  of 
their  construction  will  be  as  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  the  Appian  \\'a3'  and  the  best  that  the  Ro- 
mans built. 


Better  HigK^vays  in  tKe  SoutK 

By   W.  W.  FINLEY,  President  Southern  Railway  Company 


Profitable  farming-  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  market  advantageously  all 
his  farm  products  that  are  not  consumed  on  the  farm. 
The  best  farming  land  in  the  world  would  be  worth 
little  or  nothing  if  it  was  so  situated  that  the  farmer 
could  not  market  any  of  its  products.  Hence  we  find 
that  farm  land  near  a  city  or  large  manufacturing-  town 
or  near  a  railway  shipping-  station  are  often  many  times 
as  valuable  as  equally  good  lands  located  at  a  distance 
from  a  consuming-  center  or  shipping  facilities.  In  our 
Southern  States  there  are  highly  productive  lands  in 
inaccessible  mountain  valleys  that  can  be  bought  ver}- 
cheaply.  All  that  is  needed  to  give  them  increased 
value  is  easier  access  to  markets. 

The  improvement  of  a  country  highway,  by  enabling 
the  farmer  to  haul  a  heavier  load  with  the  same  wagon 
and  team  and  to  haul  it  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  moving  his  farm  nearer  to  his 
market,  and  tends  to  increase  the  profit  of  his  farm  op- 
erations and  to  advance  the  value  of  his  land.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  each  individual  farmer  has  a  direct  and 
personal  interest  in  having  the  best  possible  hig"hway 
leading  from  his  farm  t(i  the  nearest  town  or  shipping- 
point. 

While  this  is  true  of  farmers  generally  it  is  particu- 
larly So  of  the  dair}'  farn-ier  and  the  grower  of  fruits 
and  perishable  vegetables.  The  distance  from  market 
that  perishable  articles  can  be  produced  depends  upon 
the  time  they  must  be  on  the  road,  and  this  is  largely 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  highway.  Our 
Southern  cities  and  industrial  towns  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance  and  in  consuming  power,  and 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  country  are 
looking  to  the  South  for  larger  supplies  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  and  dairy  products,  as 
well  as  for  more  cotton  and  other  farm  crops.  The  op- 
portunit-y  of  the  Southern  farmer  is  thus  constantly 
enlarging,  and  if  ihe  is  to  make  the  most  of  it  he  must 
be  able  to  get  his  products  to  the  places  where  they  are 
wanted  as  promptly  as  possible.  In  reaching  distant 
markets  he  is  served  by  the  railway  and  the  waterway, 
but  the  haul  to  the  railway  station  or  the  wharf  must 
be  over  the  wagon  road. 

While  I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  good 
roads  to  the  producer  of  peri.shable  commodities,  I 
would  not  have  it  inferred  that  I  consider  a  good  high- 
way a  matter  of  indifiference  to  the  man  who  markets 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco  or  other  crops  instead  rif  milk  or 


fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant to  him,  for  it  is  apparent  that  if,  with  the  same 
vehicle  and  team  he  can  double  the  weig'ht  of  his  load, 
his  cost  of  transportation  is  cut  in  half.     \\'ith  a  poor 
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road  which  may  be  practically  impassible  for  a  loaded 
wagon  in  rainy  weather  he  must  market  his  crop  while 
the  roads  are  good,  regardless  of  whether  market  con- 
ditions are  favorable  or  not.  while  the  farmer  with  a 
road  over  which  he  can  'haul  any  day  in  the  year  can 
choose  ihis  own  time  for  selling-  his  products. 

While  good  country  roads  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  every  member  of  the  community 
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has  a  more  or  less  direct  interest  in  road  improvement. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  give  the  farmer  a  better 
market  for  .his  produce  they  widen  the  market  for  the 
merchant  by  increasing-  the  faciUty  with  which  his 
country  customers  can  reach  his  store,  and  they  reduce 
the  cost  of  deHvering-  building  materials,  machinery, 
and  all  other  heavy  articles. 

The  owner  of  the  automobile,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  is  alwa3'S  a  good  road  enthusiast.  The  man 
vv^ho  uses  a  carriage  for  pleasure  drives  is  usually  con- 
tent with  short  excursions,  and  the  well-kept  streets 
of  a  city  and  the  roadways  of  its  immediate  locality 
are  sufficient  for  his  needs.  The  man  who  uses  an  au- 
tomobile does  not  want  to  be  confined  to  any  such  re- 
stricted area.  In  an  ordinary  evening  run  he  will  often 
travel  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  if  the  roads  are  good, 
and  the  owner  of  the  modern  touring  car  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  for  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  if  he 
knows  that  the  roads  are  in  such  condition  that  he  can 
get  fhrough  without  difficulty.  I  believe  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
automobile  for  increasing  the  interest  in  good  roads, 
and,  in  this  connection,  I  may  point  out  that  the  farmer 
of  the  South  has  a  special  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  automobile  industry  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
becoming  a  very  important  consumer  of  cotton.  It  has 
recently  been  estimated  that  automobile  manufacturers 
furnish  a  market  for  not  less  than  325,000  bales  01  cot- 
ton a  year  to  be  used  in  the  cotton  duck  basis  for  tires 
and  in  making  the  artificial  "leather"  used  in  uphol- 
stering many  of  the  cars. 


The  manifold  advantages  of  good  roads  are  now 
generally  appreciated.  The  practical  question  of  the 
day  in  every  community  is  that  of  how  its  roads  can 
best  be  improved.  This  is  necessarily  a  matter  that 
each  community  must  decide  for  itself,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  all  ciuestions  of  cost  and  of  available  re- 
sources. A  practical  suggestion  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  .great  value  was  contained  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  initial  issue  of  "Southern  Good  Roads''  in 
which  it  was  urged  that  communities  should  set  aside 
"Good  Roads  Days"  on  whidh  all  citizens  should  be 
urged,  as  a  public-spirited  duty,  to  turn  out  with  teams 
and  tools  for  work  on  the  roads.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  old  system  of 
working  our  road  taxes  under  which  the  results  ob- 
tained were  not  always  of  the  best,  but  I  believe  that, 
if  Mr.  Varner's  suggestion  is  adopted  and  worked  out 
intelligently,  a  great  many  miles  of  good  roads  can  be 
constructed  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  carr3nng  out  such 
a  plan,  the  most  essential  thing  is  competent  supervis- 
ion, which  has  not  always  been  had  under  the  system 
of  working  our  road  taxes.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
county  adopting  this  plan  should  employ  a  competent 
road  engineer  and  have  all  work  done  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision,  the  county  buying  the  necessary 
machinery  and  road-making  materials.  "Good  Roads 
Days"  could  then  be  set  apart  at  such  times  as  work  on 
the  farms  is  slack,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  found 
to  be  possible  to  get  a  large  amount  of  good  work  done 
with  comparatively  little  cash  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
county. 
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Four  SoutKern  Governors  on  Good  Roads 


No  governor's  message  to  his  legislature  is  complete 
nowadays  unless  he  incorporates  therein  a  sound 
preachment  on  the  subject  of  good  roads.  It  is  worth}- 
of  note  that  southern  governors,  especiallv,  have  laid 
the  matter  before  their  respective  law-making  bodies 
with  greater  stress  tJian  ever  before. 

■Governor  Austin  L.  Crothers,  of  AIar_yland,  wrote  in 
his  message : 

The  legislature  of  1908  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Good  Roads  law,  its  purpose  being  to  improve  the  main 
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arteries  of  public  travel  throughout  the  state.  The 
commission  appointed,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  visited  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  and 
after  conferring  with  the  people  of  each  laid  out  a  sys- 
tem of  state  'highways  for  improvement. 

In  addition  'to  the  laying  out  of  this  system,  thev 
have  surveyed  4.31  miles  of  roads  and  have  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  108  miles,  75  miles  of  which 
have  been  graded  and  43  1-2  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  contract  price  was  higher  than  anticipated,  al- 
though not  higher  than  similar  roads  in  other  states, 
when  it  is  remembered  -that  the  price  here  includes  all 
bridges,  which  is  not  always  included  in  the  prices  of 
roads  in  other  states.  The  roads  contracted  for  were  in 
width  14  feet  and  depth  of  macadam  8  inches,  except 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  and  in  southern 
Maryland.  The  same  character  of  roads  in  Massachu- 
setts cosit  that  state  on  an  average  of  $10,000  a  mile. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed in  its  economy  for  our  agriculturists  and  others  who 
have  to  use  the  public  'highways  and  the  increased 
comforts  and  convenience  of  our  people  in  the  en- 
hancing of  the  value  of  property  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Laws  have  been  passed  in  many  states  of  the  south 
providing  for  convict  labor  on  the  public  highways,  and 
it  has  worked  most  successfully  and  great'  improve- 
ment of  the  public  roads  has  resulted.  By  doing  this 
a  return  can  be  made  for  the  money  expended  in  main- 
taining prisoners  in  jail  and  in  other  prisons  throughout 
the  state,  and  would  be  much  better  for  the  prisoners 
themselves  that  they  have  such  oper-air  employment, 
instead  of  being  confined  in  prison  idle',  where  they 
frequently  become  victims  of  tulierculosis  and  mental 
diseases. 


I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation enabling  this  to  be  done,  which  should  be  of  a 
character  which  would  prevent  any  abuses  to  the  con- 
victs when  engaged  in  such  work,  and  that  would  pre- 
vent their  escape,  and  should  be  broad  enough  in  its 
provisions  to  permit  the  road  authorities  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  use  for  any  kind  of  road  work,  either  on 
improved  roads  or  repair  of  the  ordinary  dirt  roads  of 
the  state. 

The  transportation  of  material  is  another  item  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  public  road  construc- 
tion. Any  way  by  which  reductions  co-ild  be  made  in 
this  expense  will  greatly  lessen  the  cos:  of  roads. 

The  owning  and  operating  of  quarries  Ijy  the  state 
from  which  material  could  be  supplied  as  required  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  is  another  means  by  which 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  roads  could  be  much  effected. 

I  recommend  that  the  commission  having  charge  of 
the  supervision  and  building  of  roads  under  what  is 
known  as  the  state  aid  law  and  other  laws — the  high- 
way division  of  the  geological  survey — be  abolished, 
and  that  the  whole  work  on  all  our  diiiferent  systems  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  state  roads  commission. 
It  is  all  one  general  subject,  and  the  administration 
cost  would  thereby  be  greatly  lessened  when  only  one 
department  instead  of  two  is  kept  up.  Complications 
would  be  avoided,  the  bookkeeping  simplified  and 
many  other  practical  advantages  secured. 

This  great  work  of  public  road  improvement,  that 
means  so  much  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  commonwealth,  must  be  kept  moving  onward 
with  all  possible  dispatch  and  economy. 

Under  the  state  aid  sj-stem  38  miles  of  improved 
roads  have  been  built.  The  reports  of  the  state  roads 
commission  and  highway  division  of  the  geological 
survey  will  be  before  you,  containing  detailed  accounts 
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of  the  expenditures  and  other  information  as  to  pikes, 
etc_ 

I  would  also  recommend  that  in  the  difl^erent  coun- 
ties of  the  state  where  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
a  business  system  of  repair  of  roads  other  than  those 
comprising  a  part  of  the  state  system  be  adopted.  Im- 
provement along  this  line  is  more  vital  and  important 
than  improvement  of  the  main  state  highways  which 
necessarily  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  roads 
used  by  the  people  in  the  transaction  of  the  every-day 
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business.  They  should  be  repaired  under  the  super- 
vision of  men  skilled  in  that  character  of  work.  The 
roads  would  become  smoother  and  better  for  public 
travel,  and  the  repairs  thus  made  would  last  longer 
and  be  less  expensive  than  under  the  system  now  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  state. 

Governor  Swanson,  of  A'irginia,  penned  this  mes- 
sage : 

The  last  general  assembly  appropriated  for  this  year 
$250,000  for  state  aid  to  the  improvement  of  public 
highways,  to  be  expended  in  those  counties  that  had 
not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  convict  road  force  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  conditioned  upon  the  counties  fur- 
nishing an  amount  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  state. 
All  the  counties  of  the  state  except  10  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  law  marked  in  this  state  the  beginning  of 
a  broad,  progressive  and  far-reaching  policy  of  road 
improvement.  Under  its  stimulating  influence  a  deep, 
enthusiastic  interest  in  road  betterment  has  been  creat- 
ed in  every  section.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  many  miles  of  good  permanent  road, 
and  has  occasioned  many  miles  more  to  be  let  to  con- 
tract which  will  soon  be  completed.  To  obtain  its 
benefits  many  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  applica- 
tions are  pending  for  many  more  surveys  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  work.  Twenty-two  of  the 
counties  have  elected  to  use  this  state  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  needed  bridges.  Twelve  counties,  encouraged 
by  its  provisions,  'have  issued  bonds  for  road  improve- 
ment aggregating  $1,139,000. 

AVhen  it  is  remembered  that  this  act  furnishing  state 
aid  has  been  operative  less  than  one  _vear,  the  results 
achieved  are  indeed  wonderful.  The  work  accomplished 


has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
It  has  distributed  its  benefits  justly  and  fairly  to  all 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  law  has  been  proven 
a  practical  success,  and  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment. 

This  general  assembh'  should  make  state  aid  to  road 
improvement  a  permanent  policy.  It  should  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  a  definite  revenue  derived  from  spe- 
cific sources  to  be  available  to  the  counties  which 
comply  with  the  conditions  contained  in  the  present 
law,  which  have  proven  effective.  It  should  indicate, 
as  far  as  it  possesses  power  to  do  so,  that  this  fund  is 
for  the  future  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  The  benefits 
that  would  accrue  would  be  immense.  The  counties, 
knowing  what  aid  they  would  receive  in  the  future, 
could  inaugurate  a  continuous,  broad,  well-defined  sys- 
tem of  improvement,  and  work  requiring  years  for  its 
completion  could  be  safely  undertaken.  Adjoining 
counties  could  co-operate  more  beneficially  and  fre- 
quently. Counties  desiring  to  issue  bonds  for  road  im- 
provement could  do  so  more  intelligently  and  safely 
when  they  knew  the  amount  that  would  be  received  in 
the  future  from  the  state  to  pay  interest  upon  the 
bonds  and  for  the  retirement  of  the  principal.  The 
value  of  suoh  bonds  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
thus  could  be  sold  to  a  greater  advaiitage.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  road  improvement  than  the 
adoption  of  this  permanent  policy. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  general  assembly  set  aside 
to  be  used  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  for 
state  aid  to  road  improvement  one-half  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  franchise  tax  upon  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  steam  and  electric  railwaj^s  of  the  state.  Under 
this  proposed  measure  the  amount  available  next  year 
for  this  purpose  would  be  $241,701.25.  The  revenue 
from    this   source   greatlv   increases    each   year.      The 
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state  wuuld  thus  inaugurate  a  continuous  and  progres- 
sive policy  of  road  improvement.  Each  receding  year 
would  witness  greater  aid,  greater  achievement.  Our 
financial  condition  fully  justifies  this  expenditure.  The 
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future  material  development  and  prosperity  of  Vir- 
ginia are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  betterment 
of  her  public  highways.  Besides,  the  increased  value 
of  lands  occasioned  b}^  road  improvement  cjuickly  re- 
turns to  the  treasury  taxes  in  excess  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Governor  Noel,  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  said  : 
The  profit,  convenience  and  desirability  of  rural  life 
will  be  incalculably  promoted  by  the  construction  of 
good  roads.  Public  interest  in  this  important  question 
is  becoming  general  and  earnest.  Everv  reduction  of 
time,  labor  and  outlay  in  transporting  persons  and 
commodities  to  and  from  country  homes  increases  the 
net  income  of  their  occupants.  By  making  good  roads 
where  miserable  excuses  now  exist  the  accessibility 
and  value  of  farms  will  be  greatly  increased.  Our  pre- 
vailing methods  of  road-working  are  wasteful  and  ob- 
solete, being  practically  the  same  adopted  when  Mis- 
sissippi was  first  settled.  Unskilled  overseers,  with 
unskilled  and  conscripted  labor,  devote  no  more  time 
nor  effort,  usually,  than  is  necessary  to  escape  criminal 
prosecution.  Correct  road  construction  is  a  skilled 
art,  which  can  be  successfully  developed  only  by  men 
trained  for  the  business,  men  versed  in  the  chemical 
conditions  of  soil  with  drainage,  and  the  means  b}- 
which  the  best  available  material  can  be  most  success- 
fully utilized.  I-Jig'hways  thus  built  remain  in  good  re- 
pair, with  reasonable  attention.  Our  constitutional 
provision,  section  170,  giving  boards  of  supervisors 
full  jurisdiction  over  roads,  is  an  obstruction  which 
ought  to  be  removed  by  amendment  as  a  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  fine  highway  system  ;  but  much 
can  be  done  now  by  wise  and  advanced  legislation.  The 
county  contract  sy.stem  works  fairly  well  where  good 
judgment  is  used  in  its  making  and  enforcement.  Its 
success  or  failure  is  largely  a  matter  of  what  discretion 
is  exercised  by  supervisors.  Desirable  changes  could 
be  eflfected  requiring  more  specific  contracts,  more 
complete  performance  and  more  skilled  supervision. 
Supervisors'  districts,  upon  the  clearly-expressed  will 
of  the  taxpayers,  ought  to  be  authorized,  through 
boards  of  supervisors,  to  raise  funds  by  a  bond  issue, 
under  careful  limitations  for  the  l^etterment  of  their 
own  roads.    The  United  States  department  of  agricul- 


ture, through  its  good-roads  bureau,  is  studying  the 
road  construction  and  maintenance  systems  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  willingly  furnishes  skilled  and 
valuable  assistance  to  local  authorities.  Their  co-oper- 
ation should  be  welcomed  and  utilized. 

Governor  J.  Y.  Sanders,  of  Louisiana,  expressed  his 
sentiments  last  summer  in  an  able  address  before  the 
Baton  Rouge-New  Orleans  Good  Roads  Association. 
That  organization  'has  for  its  purpose  the  construction 
of  a  permanent  highway  connecting  the  Crescent  City 
with  the  capital  city,  along  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  governor,  speaking  of  the  good 
roads  problem  in  the  state  at  large,  declared  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  the  people  of 
Louisiana  wanted  good  roads,  no  longer  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  Avhether  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  roads. 
He  said  that  in  every  section  of  the  state  visited  by 
him  he  had  found  the  people  eager  and  anxious  to  ob- 
tain good  roads. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  proposed  Baton 
Rouge-New  Orleans  route,  the  governor  pointed  out 
that  the  section  was  excelled  by  none,  having  water 
transportation  to  the  great  seaport,  which  controlled 
land  freight  rates,  farming  lands  as  fertile  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  Nile,  and  a  progressive,  law-abiding, 
prosperous  citizenry ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  bless- 
ings, if  it  is  true  that  a  people's  civilization  is  more 
accurately  reflected  in  their  highways  than  elsewhere, 
what  status  shall  be  assigned  to  that  country?  The 
governor  declared  that  road  building  had  been  almost 
wholly  neglected,  so  far  as  permanent  work  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  territory  mentioned,  although  much 
money  had  been  spent.  "I  believe,''  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, "I  can  make  the  statement  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  enough  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  public  roads  of  Louisiana  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  build  permanent  'highways  from  one  end  of 
the  state  to  the  other ;  honestly  spent,  and,  yet,  no 
roads."  Louisiana,  he  said,  for  a  hundred  years  had 
been  following  two  methods  of  road  building,  one  re- 
quirinp-  citizens  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  on 
the  roads,  and  the  other  providing  for  the  appropriation 
annually  of  sums  of  money.  Both  system  had  failed 
to  bear  fruit.  The  governor  thereupon  suggested  that 
some  other  method  be  tried.  Should  it  fail  also,  the 
state  would  be  in  no  worse  fix  than  it  is  now.     Any 
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change,   he   said,   must   be   for   the   better,   because   it 
could  not  be  for  the  worse 

The  cost  of  bad  roads,  he  pointed  out,  is  so  stupen- 
dous as  to  stagger  the  imagination.     It  is  estimated 
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that  bad  roads  cost  the  producers  alone  the  en^. 
sum  of  $250,000,000,  or,  in  other  words,  the  farui^_ 
of  the  United  States  lose  every  two  years  a  sum  about 
equal  to  as  much  as  the  whole  state  of  Louisiana  is  as- 
sessed for.  This  burdensome  tax,  because  it  is  indirect 
and  insidious,  escapes  attention  that  would  otherwise 
be  directed  to  it.  "Tihe  statement  that  we  are  often 
met  with,  that  a  parish  is  too  poor  to  build  good  roads, 
is  false  in  premises  and  false  in  conclusion,"  Governor 
Sanders  declared,  "because  the  ver^'  reverse  of  the 
proposition  is  true — we  are  too  poor  to  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  bad  roads.  Our  very  poverty,  and  the  necessity 
of  scrutinizing-  with  earnest  care  all  expenditures, 
forces  upon  us  the  irresistable  conclusion  that  we  are 


HON.  J.  Y.  SANDERS 
Governor  of  Louisiana 

not  able  to  liave  an}-  other  kind  of  roads  save  the  ver}- 
best." 

The  parishes  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Or- 
leans spent  in  1908  the  sum  of  $55,600  for  roads.  The 
governor  figaires  that  if  the}'  'have  spent  as  much  each 
year  for  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  expended  the  sum 
of  $556,000;  and  that  if  they  continue  to  spend  the 
same  annual  sum  for  the  nexit  ten  years  they  will 
have  spent  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  large  sum 
of  $1,122,000,  and  under  the  present  outworn  system 
will  have  no  better  roads  than  they  have  today.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  old  installment  plan  farce  which 
has  afflicted  so  many  communities,  and  the  governor 
crys  out  against  it.  He  shows  by  convincing  argument 
that  the  business  world  does  not  conduct  itself  along 


such  lines ;  that  the  public  improvements  oi  other  na- 
ture are  not  made  in  such  manner.  .A.  courthouse,  a 
school'house.  a  bridge,  are  not  built  piecemeal,  a  little 
each  year ;  but  are  built  at  once  and  paid  for  afterward, 
meanwhile  being  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  Only 
roads  are  built  in  such  style,  hence  there  are  no  roads 
that  can  be  called  highways.  Governor  Sanders  there- 
fore urges  the  people  to  build  their  roads  at  once  and 
pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  year. 
The  address  concludes  with  the  following: 
The  ultimate  desire  of  us  who  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  is  to  connect  every  county  seat  in  the  state  with 
every  other  county  seat  by  a  macadam  road.  Road 
building,  as  a  national  question  in  the  United  States,  is 
almost  in  its  infancy.  I  believe  that  a  perfect  system 
will  be  de\-eloped  whereby  the  nation,  the  state  and  the 
county  will  each  construct  and  maintain  their  own 
roads.  A  broad  and  comprehensive  good  roads  project 
s-hould  be  inaugurated  by  the  government  and  it  should 
be  some  such  sdheme  as  this: 

1.  The  national  government  should  contruct  national 
roads  connecting  every  state  capital  with  every  other 
state  capital  in  the  union. 

2.  The  state  should  construct  state  roads  connecting 
every  count^•  seat  with  ever}'  other  county  seat. 

3.  Every  county  should  construct  all  necessary 
roads. 

A  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of  road  building  of 
this  kind,  dividing  the  road  building  and  road  mainten- 
ance between  nation,  state  and  county  would  result,  in 
a  very  short  time,  in  giving  us  permanent  highways 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and 
result  in  saving-  to  the  people  of  the  union  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Instead  of  the  state  acquiring  more  farm  property 
for  the  purposes  of  her  convicts,  I  would  rather  see  the 
board  of  control  of  the  state  penitentiar^•  sell  every 
piece  of  farm  land  they  have,  save  one,  keep  it  as  a 
recei-^-ing  station  and  in  order  to  employ  convicts  un- 
able, physically,  to  work  on  the  public  roads,  and  put 
all  the  able-bodied  convicts  at  work  in  Louisiana  on 
the  plan  here  outlined.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  roads  of  Louisiana  built  on  a 
permanent,  lasting  basis.  I  know  of  no  method  of 
using  convict  labor  where  it  will  benefit  the  people  of 
the  state  more  than  using  them  to  build  permanent 
highways. 

Effect  of  Good  Roads  on  Farm  Values. 

Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  began  to  build 
macadam  roads  thirty  years  ago,  using  the  direct  tax- 
ation method  of  raising  funds.  Today  that  county  has 
208  miles  of  modern  highways.  As  a  result  of  these 
good  roads  farm  values  have  reached  that  point  where 
$50  an  acre  is  regarded  as  the  minimum  price  of  such 
lands ;  and  $75  and  $100  an  acre  the  maximum.  A  few 
years  ago,  $50  was  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  high 
price  for  an  acre  of  ^Mecklenburg  land.  Now  there  are 
few,  very  few  farms  in  the  county  that  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $50,  and  no  great  number  are  for 
sale  at  that  price.  This  is  the  experience  of  every 
county  that  constructs  improved  roads.  Li  the  face 
of  such  hard  facts,  why  the  people  of  a  mud-ridden 
county  hesitate  to  acquire  improved  roads  is  strange. 
Mecklenburg,  as  stated,  has  been  building  roads  for 
thirty  years,  levying  a  road  tax.  Now  the  people  are 
agitating-  for  a  bond  issue,  to  carry  the  work  on  more 
swiftly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  streets  within 
the  city  of  Charlotte. 
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The  South  Ripe  For  Dealing  With  the  Problem 

of  Transportation 

By    HON.  ROBERT  N.  PAGE,  Congressman  Seventh  North  Carohna  District 


In  the  evolution  of  civilization  "there  is  a  time  for  all 
t'hings."  These  things  are  made  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  they  are  relatively  important. 
Poverty  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  pro.eress,  so  the 
first  task  of  the  people  of  this  generation  in  the  South- 
ern States  was  to  remove  the  burden  of  poverty  left 
by  the  war,  for  so  long  as  this  existed  progress  was 
impossible.  Of  course  my  use  of  the  term  poverty  is 
relative,  for  even  yet  we  are  far  less  rich  than  many 
other  sections:  still  compared  with  two  decades  ago, 
we  are  not  poor  anv  longer.  So,  with  the  passing  of 
the  burdens' of  our  poverty  a   decade  ago,  the  minds 
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of  all  the  people  were  easily  turned  by  great  leaders 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  greatest  foe  to  our 
development — ignorance.  We  had  an  educational 
awakening  that  stirred  the  entire  people,  and  while 
we  have  not  accomplished  our  full  purpose  in  this  di- 
rection, the  wave  of  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
education  of  all  our  people  is  rolling  so  high  that  it  will 
carry  largely  by  its  own  force.  The  e.Tort  put  forth 
in  this  line  of  endeavor  'has  not  only  accomplished  its 
direct  purpose,  but  the  measure  of  success  attained 
has  given  the  people  a  confidence  in  themselves  they 
did  not  possess  before.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
do  t'hings  if  we  only  will. 

No  question  having  to  do  with  progress  so  engages 
t/he  minds  of  the  people  at  the  present  time  as  that  of 
transportation  Indeed  the  continued  improvement  and 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  population  depends  upon 
a  quick,  easy  and  cheap  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  various  localities  or  sections.  General  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  water  is  engaging  the  thought  of  econ- 
omists and  legislators  evervwhere.     Vital  as  these  are 


to  the  general  advancement  that  mode  of  transporta- 
tion of  most  importance  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  and  will  always  be  the  public  highway.  To  the 
farmer  who  has  a  surplus  of  any  crop  to  market,  the 
existence  of  a  good  road  or  a  bad  one  from  Iris  farm 
to  the  market,  means  a  profit  in  the  one  instance  and  a 
loss  in  the  other. 

We  are  all,  I  take  it,  convinced  that  under  the  pres- 
ent general  road  system  in  the  South  conditions  will 
never  be  any  better.  Besides,  every  fair-minded  man 
must  agree  that  in  addition  to  being  a  poor  system, 
it  is  glaringly  unjust.  Building  of  modern  highways 
costs  money — everything  worth  having  does,  and  man- 
ifestly fairness  demands  that  those  benefitted  supply 
the  cost.  The  property  owner  is  the  beneficiary  in  the 
proportion  that  he  holds  property,  therefore  taxation 
for  construction  and  maintenance  is  the  only  proper 
and  eftective  means  to  the  ends  desired.  But  to  levy  a 
sufficient  tax  to  construct  any  considerable  amount  of 
road  in  a  given  territory  in  a  reasonable  time  is  too 
burdensome  to  think  of  seriously.  For  even  a  good 
thing,  upon  which  all  the  people  may  be  agreed,  they 
can  and  will  stand  for  only  so  much  tax;  indeed,  there 
is  a  limit  to  their  ability.  To  make  clear  my  meaning: 
A  given  territory  having  property  valued  at  one  mil- 
lion dollars  desires  to  improve  its  roads.  A  tax  on  this 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  would 
raise  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  about 
enough  to  construct  one  mile  of  good  road  in  the  aver- 
age county  each  year.  This  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  would  be  in  most  instances  a  waste  of  the  money 
of  the  people.  Let's  see  what  this  amount  of  tax  would 
accomplish  by  another  method.  Instead  of  ajiplying 
your  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  the  construction 
of  one  mile  of  road,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty-thou- 
sand dollars  could  be  issued,  and  the  tax  money  ap- 
plied to  the  interest  thereon  and  twenty  miles  of  road 
immediately  constructed,  and  the  cost  to  the  tax  payer 
is  no  more  than  it  would  be  by  building  a  mile  a  year 
for  twenty  years  and  he  immediately  has  the  use  of  the 
improved  ihighway,  and  besides  this  an  increased  value 
that  will  come  to  his  property  because  of  its  building. 

Some  one  will  say,  as  they  have  always  said,  they  do 
not  believe  in  issuing  bonds.  Neither  do  I  for  most 
purposes,  but  good  roads  are  not  alone  for  the  present 
generation,  but  for  our  childern  and  our  children's 
children,  and  instead  of  leaving  them  a  burden  in  the 
shape  of  bonds,  we  will  leave  them  an  inheritance  of 
eas}'  transportation  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  the 
property  that  we  shalil  bequeath  them  greatl}'  enhanced 
in  value. 

Intelligent  and  enthusiastic  leadership  in  each  local- 
ity where  mud  now  reigns  will,  with  the  present  public 
sentiment,  quickly  bring  about  the  construction  of 
modern  highways,  and  in  its  train  an  era  of  great  pros- 
perity. 


The  United  States  has  more  roads  than  any  country 
has  possessed  since  the  world  began,  the  mileage  be- 
ing 2,155,000.  And  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$90,000,000  is  expended  on  them  annually. 
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THE  GOOD  ROADS  REVOLUTION 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  sentiment  for  road 
improvement  throughout  the  United  States  is  posi- 
tively amazing.  The  subject  cannot  be  referred  to 
longer  as  a  "movement."  It  amounts  now  to  a  revolu- 
tion. It  'has  run  away  with  the  keenest  observers  and 
nobody  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
revolution  unless  he  has  spread  before  him  the  news- 
papers of  the  nation,  teeming  with  articles  beginning 
like  this :  "Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  perhaps  not  in  the  world,  has  there  been  such 
widesperad  interest  and  practical  activity  for  good 
roads  as  is  the  case  today."  The  quotation  is  from 
The  Motor  Era,  but  it  is  typical.  Could  the 
people  of  communities  that  have  not  yet  se- 
cured modern  highwaj'S  only  see,  as  one 
looking  from  a  mountain  top  sees  strech- 
ed  before  him  a  vast  landscape,  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  American  people  in  their  efforts  to  fill  the  one 
great,  crying  need  of  the  age,  they  would  straightway 
go  and  build  good  roads  if  it  deprived  them  of  many 
things  they  now  enjoy. 

It  is  inspiring  to  an  advocate  of  good  roads  to  note 
what  is  being  done  by  energetic  citizens  in  every  state 
of  the  union.  If  a  community  is  not  actually  engaged 
in  constructing  good  roads  it  is  talking  about  it,  and 
enough  talk  will  turn  the  trick. 

The  press  carries  an  astonishing  amount  of  good 
roads  matter.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  that 
the  nation  is  busy  with  the  problem  of  the  twentieth 
century,  for  the  press  holds  the  mirror  up  to  life.  It 
is  giving  prominence  that  it  never  gave  before  to  re- 
ports of  good  roads  meetings,  to  speeches  delivered 
at  such,  to  the  opinions  of  men  engaged  in  the  work ; 
and  it  features  all  of  it  along  with  the  raciest  news 
stories. 

Public  sentiment,  as  a  result,  is  becoming  crystal- 
ized.  Marvelous  good  roads  developments  is  just 
ahead  of  us.  Enormous  sums  will  be  spent  during  the 
next  few  years  for  improved  country  highways.  In 
congress,  even  (!),  bills  are  being  introduced  one  after 
another  in  response  to  public  sentiment,  and  the  idea 
that  the  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  a  hand 
in  building  roads  is  growing.     Every  one  of  these  bills 


proposes  federal  aid.  The  various  governors  are  lay- 
ing more  and  more  stress  on  the  need  and  the  value 
of  roads  in  their  messages  to  their  legislatures.  Gov- 
ernor Sanders,  of  Louisiana,  sets  forth  the  attractive 
idea  that  the  federal  government  .s'hould  connect  state 
with  state,  that  the  states  should  connect  county  with 
county,  and  that  the  counties  should  connect  their 
subdivisions.  Co-operation  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  state,  and  between  the  state  and  the 
countv.  is  going  to  be  the  plan  in  the  future. 

What  a  country  we  would  liave  if  the  whole  were 
knit  together  by  a  system  of  smooth,  hard,  highways! 
Progress  cannot  travel  in  mud,  but  place  her  on  a  per- 
manent surface  and  she  goes!  Place  her  there,  and 
there  would  -be  as  great  a  change  in  our  rural  life  as 
there  is  between  the  ox-cart  days  and  the  aeroplane 
age.  Much  is  being  said  of  conservation  of  resources 
— the  construction  of  good  roads  is  the  very  essence  of 
conservation.  It  costs  our  people  five  ^hundred  mil- 
lions annually  to  Jiaul  over  bad  roads,  counting  the  cost 
at  23  cents  per  ton  per  mik.  ^Vith  improved  roads  we 
could  save  more  than  half  this  sum.  Good  roads  is 
without  doubt  the  most  momentous  question  of  the 
age.  It  is  being  realized,  too,  especially  in  the  south, 
where  twenty  millions  were  either  spent  or  appropriat- 
ed for  roads  from  March  to  September  last  --ear.  Good 
roads  means  a  greater  south,  and  a  greater  south 
means  a  greater  nation. 


MAKE  ROAD  TAX  PAYABLE  IN  CASH 

'1  he  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  every 
thoughtful  man  realizes  that  the  law,  which  olnains 
in  a  number  of  states,  that  permits  the  citizen  to  work 
out  his  road  tax  is  an  antiquated  farce  that  should  be 
abolished — sent  to  the  crap  heap  of  outworn  ideas , 
and  in  its  stead  a  system  of  taxation  established  that 
calls  for  cash. 

Having  done  that,  the  next  step  should  be  a  law 
providing  for  state  aid  to  the  counties.  In  the  matter 
of  schools  this  idea  of  co-operation  between  state  and 
county,  or  subdivision  of  a  county,  has  been  carried 
out  with  wonderful  success.  The  state  says  to  the 
county,  or  a  subdivision:  "You  raise  so  much  and  I 
will  give  you  as  much  again,"  and  it  has  worked  like  a 
charm.'  The  state  of  New  York  appropriates  $5,000,000 
a  year  for  road  building  and  the  counties  raise  $5,000,- 
000  more,  thus  making  $10,000,000  a  year  available  for 
road  improvement.  Various  other  states  have  adopted 
this  plan,  and  those  are  the  states  that  are  today  lead- 
ing the  United  States  in  road  improvement. 

With  state  aid  provided,  the  law  should  arrange  for 
all  road  work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a 
state  highway  commission,  which  will  insure  uni- 
formity and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
very  best  advantage. 

This  is  the  modern  idea.  The  old  system,  under 
which  an  overseer  "warned"  a  citizen  to  work  the 
roads  on  a  certain  date,  if  he  wanted  to,  and  who,  if 
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he  wanted  to,  went  forth  with  shovel  or  pick  or  axe. 
and  joining  a  company  (if  his  neighbors  who  cared  n  ■ 
more  about  the  job  that  he  did,  proceeded  to  murder 
all  the  time  possible,  making  the  roads  worse  than 
thev  were,  if  perchance,  he  did  any  work  at  all — th;it 
sort  of  thing  has  no  place  in  this  Inistling  age.  Com- 
panies of  such  workmen  have  lieen  seen  making  five 
miles  an  hour  along  a  road,  with  the  overseer  leading ! 
One  would  snip  off  a  pine  liml)  and  throw  it  in  a  hole  ; 
others  would  follow  and  throw  a  shovelful  of  earth 
on  the  limb,  and  never  lose  a  step,  marching  ever  on- 
ward, seekin.g  new  holes  to  concpier.  The  best  evi- 
dence that  this  s}'Stem  belongs  to  an  age  far  removed 
from  this  one  is  that  the  citizenship  itself  has  be- 
come so  disgusted  with  it  that  in  many  instances  they 
do  not  even  go  through  the  bare  formality  of  "putting 
in  their  time":  and  the  roads  are  not  worked  at  all. 

Road  taxes  paj'able  in  cash,  state  aid.  state  super- 
vision, and  going  higher,  federal  aid  tn  the  states — 
this  is  the  modern  good  roads  plan 


AFTER  MACADAM,  WHAT? 

The  state  road  commissioner  of  New  Jersey  has  an- 
nounced that  his  state  will  build  no  more  macadamized 
roads.  Coming  from  a  state  that  leads  the  country  in 
the  excellence  of  its  highways,  this  announcement  ex- 
cited deep  interest.  The  suction  of  l)ig  pneumatic  an- 
te imnljile  tires  going  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  is 
given  as  the  reason.  The  commissioner  thinks  that 
tlie  Ijitumenous  surface  is  the  best.  This  can  he  Iju^lt 
for  $1.15  to  Si. 50  per  scpiare  yard.  Xew  Jersey  has 
85  miles  of  it  and  is  building  more.  In  commenting 
on  the  subject,  one  points  out  that  wliere  crude  o.l  i^ 
available,  the  i>iled  road  is  a  good  compromise  be- 
tween the  dry  macadam  and  tlie  bituminous  surface, 
although  this  has  its  drawbacks.  Some  communities 
are  experimenting  with  a  "molasses"  surface,  made  by 
applying  the  tarry  refuse  of  sugar  inills  to  crushed 
stone,  and  it  is  said  that  this  promises  well. 

On  the  same  subject  The  Charlotte  (N  C.)  Observer 
recently  printed  the  following  article,  stirring  consid- 
erable discussion  thereby,  for  in  North  Carolina  all 
thought  has  centered  on  macadam  : 

"That  the  continued  agitation  known  as  the  good 
roads  movement  will  eventually  introduce  a  composi- 
tion that  will  supplant  macadam  and  serve  more  as  a 
permanent  improvement  is  the  opinion  of  County 
Chairman  \\  .  ^I.  Long  as  well  as  a  number  of  others 
who  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  matter.  A  long 
and  vigorous  search  has  been  made  for  a  composition 
containing  quantities  of  endurance  rather  than  beauty. 
Nothing  is  much  more  lovely  than  a  stretch  of  macad- 
am road  and  nothing  is  less  expensive  so  far  as  all  ma- 
terial that  has  come  into  practical  use  has  developed, 
but  the  life  of  a  macadam  road  does  not  justify  the 
expense  necessary  in   its  construction. 

"Unless  some  system  is  adopted  by  which  macadam 
can  become  more  of  a  permanent  improvement  and  do 
away  with  continuous  repair  work,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  county  will  abolish  it -in  the  early 
future.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  secure  such 
grades  as  were  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  from  wash- 


ing away.  Consistent  engineering  has  established 
good  grades  on  all  the  public  highways  of  the  county 
and  hills  have  been  reduced  and  low  places  built  up, 
but  the  roads  cannot  be  constructed  level  enoug'h  to 
keep  them   in  repair. 

"The  cost  of  a  mile  of  macadam  road  approximates 
^^4,500.  A  road  does  not  remain  in  good  condition  for 
more  than  two  or  three  years  and  then  demands  an  en- 
tirely new  top  dressing.  This  brings  on  considerable 
more  expense  and  it  has  proven  that  in  the  course  of 
only  a  few  years  necessary  repairs  approach  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  construction  of  a  mile  of  road.  This 
expenditure  is  too  lavish  in  the  estimation  of  a  num- 
ber of  county  officials  to  justify  its  continuance.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring;  about  a  cheaper  road  or  a 
more  expensive  road  that  will  last  longer. 

"Numerous  materials  are  being  placed  upon  the 
market  now  that  are  demanding  experiments.  The 
city  tried  what  is  known  as  tarvira  on  the  Pineville 
road  to  the  boundaries  of  the  city  limits,  but  this  has 
not  proven  altogether  the  thing.  It  was  originallv 
hoped  that  this  composition  would  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  tar  and  properly  placed,  it 
was  believed  generally  that  tarvira  would  in  the  fu- 
ture replace  the  materials  now  being  used  in  the  coun- 
tv  as  well  as  the  city.  It  was  good  enough  apparently 
for  city  streets  and  in  the  county  should  result  in  a 
luxury.  Such  has  not  proven  the  case,  but  it  is  now 
generally  hoped  that  in  the  evolutions  that  are  taking 
place  a  material  will  be  secured  tiiat  will  serve  as  an 
imjjriivement  for  all  time." 


On  this  subject  Southern  Good  Roads  has  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Young,  of  Greensboro,  Guilford 
county.  North  Carolina,  in  which  he  says,  speaking 
generallv  and  particularly'  of  the  use  of  gravel  and 
sand-clay : 

"There"  is  nothing  in  a  material  wav  so  important 
to  the  development  of  a  countrv  as  good  roads  and 
good  schools.  Our  people  are  awaking  to  the  impor- 
tance of  good  roads  and  are  going  to  spend  vast  sums 
in  the  near  future,  and  you  will  not  only  find  open  to 
you  the  possibility  of  arousing  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  roads,  but  you  can  be  a  power  for  good  in  giv- 
ing the  people  light  on  the  construction  of  roads. 
A\  hen  the  people  have  light  they  are  going  to  do  right 
The  trend  heretofore  has  been  for  rock  roads  (maca- 
dam), but  if  1  am  not  mistaken  the  time  is  coming 
A^hen  the  rock  road  will  be  the  exception  in  road 
building  and  that  gra\-el  where  obtainable  will  take 
the  place  of  rock,  and  where  the  gra\el  can  not  be  had, 
that  clay  and  sand  will  be  the  material  largely  used. 
The  idea  has  prevailed  that  macadam  was  practically 
indestructable  and  that  when  the  road  was  once  built 
that  it  would  need  but  little  if  any  attention,  but  a 
greater  mistake  was  never  made.  I  have  in  mind  one 
of  the  best  built  macadam  roads  in  Guilford  county, 
the  rock  used  was  of  the  best,  being  what  is  known  as 
"negro  heads"  and  blue  granite.  This  when  put  down 
seemed  to  cement  perfectly,  and  the  road  aside  from 
being  crowned  too  much  was  splendidly  Ijuilt.  There 
were  some  5  miles  of  tliis  rock  put  down,  when  the 
grading  force  struck  a  fine  gravel  bed  and  there  were 
several  miles  built  of  gravel.  This  road  has  been  built 
about  four  years.  The  rock  part  is  badly  in  need  of  re- 
pair. The  automobile  travel,  which  is  very  heavy  on 
this  road,  has  loosened  the  macadam  made  of  rock  to 
its  verv  foundation,  while  that  part  Ijuilt  of  gravel  has 
stood  much  better.     The  rock  part  of  this  road  cost 
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from  $3,500  to  $4,000  per  mile,  while  the  gravel  cost 
not  over  one-half  this  amount.  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  roads  since  the  day  I  was  18  3'ears  old  and 
was  invited  out  with  my  shovel  to  help  repair  the  old 
road.  I  have  noticed  that  where  there  v^-as  a  pipe  clay, 
or  wihat  is  sometimes  termed  "crawfish  land,"  which 
makes  the  most  awful  roads  when  not  drained,  makes 
a  perfect  road  bed  when  properly  drained  and  that  the 
only  soils  where  there  can  not  be  a  fairly  good  road 
made  by  proper  grading  and  draining  were  the  red 
cla3'  and  sandy  road  the  former  becoming  next  to  im- 
passable during  the  rainy  seasons  and  the  latter  cutting 
deep  during  the  dry  seasons,  but  with  proper  grade 
and  drainage  the  two  when  mixed  make  a  splendid 
road  bed." 

If  the  money  is  expended  wisely  and  honestly  a  peo- 
ple can  tax  themselves  rich  for  the  construction  of 
oood  roads. 


If  an  embargo  of  the  same  force  were  laid  on  the 
ports  that  is  laid  on  farm  traffic  by  bad  roads,  the  noise 
that  would  follow  could  be  heard  around  the  world 


Good  roads  aid  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  followed  bv  increased  demand  for  impro\-ed 
highwaj'S.  Good  roads  and  good  schools  go  hand  in 
hand 


Xn  community  can  have  a  more  \'aluable  citizen 
than  he  who  understands  I'he  theor}-  of  road  building 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  road  builder, 
and  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject. 


There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  advocates 
of  good  roads  and  advocates  of  waterways.  Both  are 
needed  and  each  is  important.  All  the  good  roads  ad- 
vocates ask  is  that  the  government  pay  attention  to  the 
construction  of  highways  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
waterways. 


Road  repairs  to  be  effective  must  be  continuous. 
The  Virginia  state  highway  commission  has  issued 
a  map  showing  in  colors  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  road  building-  by.  state  aid,  the  work  under  construc- 
tion, bridges  built  and  surveys  made.  Twelve  counties 
are  tinted  purple,  which  denotes  that  they  have  issued 
bonds  since  the  highway  commission  was  established 
in  July.  The  Staunton  Leader  says :  "The  amount  of 
work  done  is  a  revelation  to  any  one  who  has  not  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion." No  state  is  making  more  rapid  progress  in  good 
roads  development  than  the  Old  Dominion. 


Battleships  we  must  have,  we  suppose,  but  to  the 
good  roads  advocate,  struggling  along  with  a  handful 
of  dollars,  it  seems  almost  a  sin  for  the  government  to 
be  investing  $135,000,000  annually  in  fighting  machines 
that  within  a  few  years  are  relegated  to  the  scfap  heap, 
when  the  whole  country  is  handicapped  and  held  back 
by   unimproved    country    roads.      The    other    da}'    the 


"Brooklyn",  that  magnificent  battleship  which  carried 
Schley's  flag  into  Santiago  bay,  built  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  was 
sent  to  the  junk  pile.  Would  that  congress  could  di- 
vert some  of  these  millions  from  the  ocean  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  nation  to  aid  and  encourage  the  good 
roads  movement ! 


Forty  years  ago  Charles  Sumner,  of  -Massachusetts, 
said  that  the  two  greatest  factors  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization  are  the  schoolhouse  and  good  roads. 
Every  citizen  knows  this,  without  being  told,  and  yet 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  its  wealth  and  intelligence, 
cannot  begin  to  compare  in  the  matter  of  good  roads 
with  countries  far  less  fortunate  in  all  other  resp,"cts. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
owners  of  automobiles  are  using  their  machines  less 
and  less  for  the  diversion — the  speed,  the  motion  and 
the  open  air,  and  are  using  them  more  as  devices  for 
utility.  This  being  true,  the  damage  undoubtedly  done 
to  improved  roads  In-  swiftly  moving  machines  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  That  and  the  elimination  of 
the  danger  to  other  users  of  the  road  which  always 
accompanys  the  "joy  riders",  will  remove  the  pre- 
judice which  now  obtains  against  the  automobile;  and 
we  then  have  left  this  wonderful  modern  invention  in 
its  capacit}-  as  an  evangel  of  better  streets  and  better 
rural  roads,  for  where  the  auto  is  found  there  is  also 
found  a  demand  for  improvements. 


Good  Roads  Bills  in  Congress. 

Among-  the  bills  that  ha\-e  been  introduced  in  con- 
gress relative  to  good  roads  are  seven  given  below,  in- 
troduced by  Congressmen  Sulzer,  of  New  Yo'-k ; 
Howell,  of  Utah;  Cox,  of  Indiana;  Sheppard,  of 
Texas;  Bell  of  Georgia;  Garner,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Sul- 
zer's  bill  is  "to  promote  the  construction  of  good  roads 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  of  the  states.'" 
It  directs  the  secretarj'  of  the  treasury  to  lend  to  any 
state  making  application  the  sum  necessary  to  con- 
struct or  improve  post-roads  outside  any  city  or  in- 
corporated village,  no  state  to  receive  more  than  one 
million  dollars  at  any  one  time,  the  state  borrowing 
to  pay  back  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  sum  borrowed  each 
year  until  the  loan  is  repaid.  No  interest  shall  be 
charged  save  on  deferred  payments,  when  five  per 
centum  shall  be  added  annually.  The  work  proposed 
shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  postoffice 
department. 

Mr.  Howell's  bill  creates  a  national  road  commis- 
sion, a  system  of  national  roads,  and  a  national  loan 
fund  to  be  expended  in  co-operation  with  the  states. 
The  commission  would  be  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  terms  of  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  years, 
respectively,  their  successors  however  to  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  five  years  save  in  case  of  appointment  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  Tlie.,cpmniissio,n  shall  have  charge  of 
the  disburse;xicr(t  ,;qf>;all  ,;W}ad:'  f'urtds;  providec'^  ,;fpir  by 
the  act,  shall' cbiifeuL "Witl'i  atate'officefs;  fdrih ■  2  °sy«t^ra 
of  national  higliXyays  aVc> 'i'?4fi'ie;'th4ri1';  c;cndiicVe:*cperi- 
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ments.  make  investigations,  instruct,  etc.  Ten  million 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  annually  as  a  national 
road  fund,  and  whenever  a  state  shall  decide  on  road 
improvements  according  to  the  act,  the  government 
shall  furnish  one-half  the  cost  thereof,  the  loan  fund 
being  apportioned  annually  to  each  state,  the  amount 
being  ascertained  according  to  the  ratio  that  the  ap- 
proved mileage  of  national  roads  in  a  state  shall  bear 
to  the  total  approved  mileage  in  the  nation.  Should 
a  state  not  expend  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  set 
aside  for  it,  the  commission  shall  contribute  as  muc'h 
as  the  state  does  spend  in  any  one  year.  The  states 
S'hall,  after  the  roads  are  built,  maintain  them.  The 
office  of  public  roads  is  transferred  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  commission. 


Burnt  Clay  Road,  Burning,  Near  Tallulah,  Louisianna 

Mr.  Sheppard's  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  office  of  public  roads  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr  Cox's  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  in  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  a  bureau  of  public  high- 
ways, and  provides  for  national  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  public  roads.  The  bureau  shall  co-operate 
with  the  states  or  subdivisions  thereof,  building  ob- 
ject-lesson roads,  bringing  about  uniform  system  of 
repair,  improvement  and  construction.  The  bureau 
shall  consist  of  three  highway  commissioners,  appoint- 
ed by  the  president,  one  from  the  party  in  control,  one 
from  the  largest  minority  party,  and  an  ofificer  from 
the.  e:n,ginee,r,.  crirps  .of  the  armv,  ...ii-e.-cojr^Tiissioners  to 
be  nnder.tlie-.geuera!  SHperViision  01  the- secretary  of 
agricul.t4.:rei  \'  state  may  neciirs  itat-ixmal  aid  through 
the  v-oni^nissifn   when  it  has  sn&wn     that     the     road 


sought  to  be  improved  is  of  sufficient  importance,  that 
the  right  of  way  has  been  secured,  that  the  road  will 
be  kept  in  repair  without  recourse  to  the  government, 
that  it  will  pay  for  all  preliminaries  and  one-half  the 
cost  of  constrtiction,  etc.  The  bill  appropriates  the 
sum  of  thirty  million  dollars,  of  wihich  ten  millions 
shall  be  available  annually  for  three  years.  A  final 
proviso  makes  the  act  applicable  only  to  post-roads 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  established.  Inasmuch  as  prac- 
tically every  important  road  nowadays  is  a  rural  mail 
route,  the  act  would  take  in  all  main  public  roads. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Bell  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  public  highways  in  the  department  of 
agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  director  of 
highways,  with  an  army  engineer  as  assistant,  super- 
vised by  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  bureau  to 
hax'e  charge  of  road  affairs,  paying  one-half  the  cost  of 
approved  construction  in  any  state,  the  states  to  main- 
tain roads  after  completion.  The  sum  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  is  appropriated,  to  be  disbursed  in  five 
annual  installments  of  twent}^  millions.  The  sum  a 
state  may  receive  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  ratio 
the  population  of  the  state  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  nation,  no  state  in  any  year  being  allowed 
more  than  one  million  nor  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Garner's  measure  appropriates  ten  millions  an- 
nualh'  to  be  distributed  among  the  states  pro  rata 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  traveled  public 
roads  existing  in  the  states,  provided  no  state  shall  re- 
ceive of  the  ten  millions  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
sum  the  state  itself  expends  on  the  roads  for  any  year, 
and  should  any  state  fail  to  appropriate  as  much  as  it 
would  receive  from  the  government,  it  shall  forfeit  its 
right  to  the  share  it  would  otherwise  receive,  and  the 
same  shall  go  to  the  other  states.  The  bill  is  prefaced 
by  the  declaration  that  maintenance  of  highways  is  of 
national  importance,  that  the  burden  of  good  roads 
falls  in  great  measure  on  country  people,  usually  un- 
able to  bear  the  necessarily  heavy  taxation  for  road 
work,  that  the  states  are  generally  unable  to  assume 
the  entire  burden,  and  that  the  government  has  the  use 
of  the  public  roads,  and  the  nation  at  large  would 
gain  direct  benefit  from  an  increase  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  result  of  good  roads. 

The  Ferris  measure  directs  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  determine 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  declare 
same  available  for  distribution  among  the  states,  no 
state  to  receive  more  than  a  half-million  in  any  one 
year,  the  money  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
population  at  the  last  census,  cities  of  over  25,000 
inhabitants  to  be  excluded  from  the  count.  Each  state 
is  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  that  received,  etc. 


Noting  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  congress 
to  appropriate  $10,000,000  among  the  states,  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  mileage  of  the  traveled  public  roads, 
The  Manufacturers'  Record  says:  "If  such  a  bill  is  in- 
tended to  cause  the  building  of  public  highways  where 
they  are  most  needed,  it  is  apparently  framed  on  wrong 
lines.  The  states  best  equipped  with  highways  would 
be  likely  to  get  most  of  the  appropriation,  while  the 
burden  of  consequent  taxation  would  fall  heaviest  on 
the  states  less  able  to  bear  it.  The  several  states  will 
do  well,  to  resist  all  plans  of  the  kind  for  government 
'aid'  in  other  directions  in  cases  where  the  states  are 
able  to  do  the  work  themselves." 
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Letters  From  Good  Roads  People. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rountree,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Alabama  Good  Roads  Association,  writing  under  date 
of  January  17,  from  Birmingham,  says:  "I  desire  to 
most  heartily  congratulate  you  over  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance and  well  edited  articles  of  the  first  number  of 
your  magazine.  This  I  hope  will  come  to  be  a  great 
power  in  advancing  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  the 
south." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hurlbut,  of  the  Land  and  Industrial  de- 
]3artment  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  writing 
from    Washington    January    12,    says:    "You    seem    to 


Macadam  Road  Near  Asheville,  Buncombe  County,   N.  C. 

have  struck  high-water  mark  with  your  first  issue,  and 
if  you  follow  the  general  custom  of  making  impro\-e- 
ments  as  your  publication  continues,  it  should  take  first 
place  as  a  good  roads  magazine." 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Page,  representative  of  the  Seventh 
North  Carolina  district,  writes  from  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 14:  "I  read  the  magazine  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  am  reall}'  surprised,  even  though  I  was 
expecting  much,  at  the  high-class  stufif  you  succeeded 
in  getting  in  it." 

Mr.  J  S.  Ku_ykendall,  secretary  of  the  ^^''inston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  board  of  trade,  writes  under  date  of 
January  12:  "I  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on 
your  first  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads.  It  is  the  best 
publication  of  its  kind  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  our  office,  and  I  not  only  congratulate 
you,  but  ourselves.  North  Carolina  and  the  south  gen- 
erally. This  publication  will  fill  a  longfelt  want  and 
accomplish  a  great  need  in  North  Carolina  and  should 
have  the  united  co-operation  of  every  business  organ- 
ization and  citizen  of  the  state  in  aiding  you  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  this  excellent  publication 
was  established." 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe,  editor  and  manager  of  The 
Progressive  Farmer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  sends  a  brief 
but  highly  appreciated  message:  "Congratulations  on 
your  good  roads  magazine.  It's  a  dandy !"  Coming 
from  Mr.  Poe,  one  of  the  foremost  young  men  of  the 
south.  Southern  Good  Roads  appreciates  that  very 
much  indeed. 

Hon.  J.  Elwood  Cox,  manufacturer  and  banker  of 
High  Point,  N.  C,  says:  "I  congratulate  you  on  the 
new  magazine,  'Southern  Good  Roads',  ju^  received. 
It  is  better  than  I  expected.  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  maintain  its  excellency.  Am  glad  to  enclose  you 
the  su1)Scription  price — $1." 


Care  of  Roads  Very  Important. 

The  good  roads  era  has  begun  in  many  states,  and 
already  the  steam  roller,  the  piles  of  crushed  rock 
along  the  roadside  and  the  digging  out  of  the  original 
roadway  are  familiar  sights  in  many  of  the  eastern 
states.  The  roads  built  are  generally  of  approved 
macadam  construction,  which  completed,  are  perfect 
strips  of  white  rilibon  running  through  the  green  fields 
and  hills  of  the  rural  sections. 

These  roads  are  perfectly  built,  and  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted the  farmers  and  other  ratepayers  contentedly 
sit  back  and  exclaim,  "Those  roads  are  now  good  for 
a  generation  or  more  without  trouble."  This  is  a 
serious  error  and  one  being  made  in  many  states.  That 
it  is  an  error  is  borne  out  by  the  dust  cloud  raised 
by  a  passing  car  traveling  at  twenty  miles  per  hour  or 
perhaps  faster. 

Many  fail  to  realize  that  whenever  dust  is  raised  a 
road  is  being  destroyed.  This  is  particularlv  the  case 
on  smooth  macadam  surfaces,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  hold  the  dust  on  the  road  and  where  every  cross 
wind  blows  ofl:  any  loose  material. 

As  soon  as  roads  are  built  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  keep  them  in  repair.  With  roads  it  is  essen- 
tiall)'  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  Some  dust  pre- 
ventive should  be  used  immediately  macadam  roads 
are  completed  in  order  to  prevent  dust. 

Oil,  tar  and  many  special  preparations  are  now  on 
the  market  and  the  communities  should  be  educated 
to  look  upon  these  additions  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  road  maintenance.  California  has  its  oiled  roads 
over  which  motoring  is  a  pleasure  to  the  motorist  and 
not  a  dust  path  to  the  citizen  who  happens  to  be  on 
the  road  the  same  day  or  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
reside  along  a  well  traveled  highway. 

Massachusetts  has  proved  that  road  treatments  are 
a  success  and  more  economical  than  continuous  ap- 
plications of  water,  and  in  England  dust  preventing 
is  always  considered  a  part  of  the  road  problem. — Se- 
lected. 


The  work  of  grading  the  mountain  road,  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Montpelier,  Hanover,  \'a..  and 
Richmond,   under  the   suepr^■ision   of   Nelson   Noland, 


Process  of  Burning  Clay  to  Make  a  Burnt  Clay  Road 
Near  Tallulah,  La, 

is  progressing  and  is  pronounced  to  be  first-class  work 
by  those  competent  to  judge.  The  expense  is  borne 
partly  by  the  county  and  partly  by  the  state. 
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Good  Roads  Economy. 

In  an  address  on  tire  insurance  as  a  factor  in  credit 
-Mr.  I'l.nvell  Evans,  president  of  the  Merchant  &  Evans 
Co..  Philadelphia,  urging-  greater  regard  for  pett}'' 
economies,  said : 

"A  crying  need,  to  my  mind,  at  this  time  in  American 
life  is  that  of  more  thriftiness  and  greater  regard  for 
the  petty  economies  in  life  which  go  to  constitute  a 
healthy  and  continuously  successful  people.  It  is  the 
lack  of  this  spirit  in  the  country  which  is  the  father 
of  the  whole  situation  just  above  discussed. 

"It  is  the  lack  of  this  spirit  which  taxes  every  in- 
dividual in  the  nation,  with  the  result  of  a  rotten  road 
system  instead  of  building  good  roads,  as  other  civil- 
ized nations  do 

"I  confess  to  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  automobil- 
ing,  even  if  you  class  me  as  either  a  bankrupt  or  a  mil- 
lionaire— the  classes  said  to  own  motor  cars — and  at 
any  rate  as  a  crank.  \\'e  motorists  yet  belie\'e  in  good 
roads. 

"Finally,  it  is  this  spirit  in  the  country  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  waste  in  health  occasioned  by  wide- 


Burnt  Clay  Road  Completed  Near  Tallulah,  La. 

spread  lack  of  knowledge  and  interest  about  how  to 
properly  cook  the  best  and  cheapest  food  supply  of 
all  lands. 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  United  States  be- 
ing the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  physically  and 
in  the  stock  and  intelligence  of  its  people,  but  at  pres- 
ent we  are  too  busy  and  successful  to  give  reasonable 
attention  to  important  small  things." — Manufacturer's 
Record. 

The  Asphalt  Binder. 

Recentl)-  we  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
road  commissioners  of  New  Jersey  had  rendered  a  de- 
liberate decision  adverse  to  macadam  roads.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to  by  us  was  from  the  news  columris  of 
the  New  York  Flerald.  The  New  York  Sun,  having 
its  attention  drawn  to  the  matter  recites  these  facts: 

"In  the  science  of  road  building  New  Jersey  may  be 
said  to  lead  the  country.  She  could  boast  for  a  long 
time  of  more  miles  of  macadam  than  Massachusetts 
or  even  New  York,  and  now  successful  experiments  by 
Road  Commissioner  Frederick  Gilkyson  with  asphalt 
binder  stone  promise  a  surface  that  will  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  caused  bv  the  automobile  better  than  the  best 


macadam.  New  Jersey  already  has  85  miles  of  the  as- 
phalt binder  stone  or  bituminous  roads,  as  they  are 
also  called,  and  not  only  does  the  new  process  cost  less 
than  the  old,  but  it  makes  a  road  almost  free  from  dust. 
Commissioner  Gilkyson  says  that  results  justify  the 
announcement  that  no  more  macadam  roads  will  be 
built  in  New  Jersey." 

While  experimenting  in  the  construction  of  good 
roads,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  a  mile  or  so  of  this 
asphalt  binder? — Selected. 


One  Model  Road  in  Each  County  Would  Be  the  Best 
Educator. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Mississippi  Supervisors" 
Association  in  their  meeting  last  fall,  memorializing 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
duplicated  by  the  various  counties  and  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  stretch  of  model  road  in  each  county  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  just  such  an  object  lesson.  The  man  who 
never  knew  anything  better  than  mud  roads  could  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  roads.  If  in  using  the 
road  he  drove  five  miles  througli  the  mud  and  slush 
and  then  came  to  a  few  miles  of  good  road,  its  value 
would  be  impressed  upon  him  to  an  extent  that  could 
never  be  attained  by  writers  or  speakers.  Experience 
is  the  best  school,  although  some  of  the  instruction 
thus  secured  may  be  paid  for  dearly. — H.  E.  Blakeslee. 

St.  Louis  county.  Mo.,  will  spend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $200,000  for  macadam  roads  during  1910.  The 
count)^  already  i-"^  noted  for  its  excellent  roads.  There 
is  a  regular  annual  fund  for  roads  amounting  to  $100,- 
000,  and  another  $100,000  is  derived  from  a  special 
road  tax  levy  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  This 
latter  sum  is  used  solely  in  build'ng  new  roads.  Judge 
Hackmann,  of  the  county  court,  who  appears  to  have 
charge  of  the  road  funds,  states  that  the  court  has 
$80,000  worth  of  work  under  advisement  and  that  22 
miles  of  road  has  already  been  let  out  to  contractors. 
It  is  stated,  also,  that  in  building  new  roads  in  St. 
Louis  county,  not  all  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  coun- 
ty, the  people  who  petition  for  a  new  road  being  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  money.  William 
Elbring,  commissioner  of  roads  and  bridges,  says  that 
the  cost  of  buildiu"-  good  roads  in  St.  Louis  county  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  labor  being  scarcer 
and  higher,  and  the  contractors  therefore  charge  more 
for  their  work. 


Highway  Commissioner  Hooker,  of  New  York  state, 
announces  his  dislike  of  red  tape,  expensive  super- 
vision and  tardy  methods  in  road  construction.  He 
lays  down  the  broad  policy  that  the  various  boards  of 
supervision  shall  designate  what  roads  thev  want  im- 
proved and  the  order  in  which  the  work  wanted  shall 
be  done.  In  other  words,  the  commissioner  favors  the 
building  of  roads  by  the  various  localities,  saying  the 
same  is  just  as  good  and  can  be  done  cheaper  than  the 
state-built  roads. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  roads  and 
revenues  of  Butts  county,  Ga.,  held  at  Jackson,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  substantial  steel  bridg;e  at  Indian 
Springs,  thus  completing  a  system  of  fine  steel  bridges. 
J.  T  McClure  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  roads. 
It  was  not  decided  as  to  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  the  county  convicts,  but  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  be  worked  on  the  roads. 


Feljruary,  1910. 
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Retarders  of  Progress. 

How  strange  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  local 
bond  issues  or  special  taxation  for  improvement  of 
public  schools,  for  building  good  roads  or  other  local 
betterments  should  always  come  from  those  who  pay 
the  least  tax  and  consequently  bear  the  smallest  part 
of  the  additional  burden.  Such  is  the  case, 
however.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  The 
Lexington  Dispatch  which  asks  why  should  a  man 
who  pays  absolutely  no  tax  except  45  cents  on  tne 
poll,  arra_v  'himself  against  taxation  for  good  roads? 
It  cites  two  instances  in  its  home  county  of  the  ab- 


Macadam  Road  Near  Saintsville,  Ky.,  Before  Improvement 

surdity  of  opposition  by  the  small  tax  payer  to  such 
taxation.  It  says  that  a  few  days  ago  one  citizen  ask- 
ed another  how  lie  stood  on  the  township  road  ques- 
tion. The  latter  answered  that  he  was  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  would  increase  the  taxes.  Inspection  ot 
the  taxbooks  showed  that  that  man  paid  five  cents  road 
tax,  and  The  Dispatch  says  were  the  proposed  tax  rate 
put  at  the  maximum  limit  of  20  cents,  that  man's  tax 
would  not  exceed  seven  cents.  "The  same  man,"  says 
The  Dispatch,  "was  asked  'how  he  had  voted  in  the 
graded  school  bond  elections,  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  voted  against  the  school.  The  tax  books  showed 
that  ihe  pays  ten  cents  school  tax.  He  admitted  that 
he  sends  four  children  nine  months  in  the  year  to  the 
graded  school." 

It  is  just  such  citizens  as  this  man  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  local  improvements  and  thereby  retard  pro- 
gress. Their  general  opposition  to  such  measures  is 
so  well  understood  that  it  is  to  them  the  leaders  of  op- 
position in  contests  for  bond  issues  or  special  taxes  by 
popular  vote  appeal  and  on  them  rely  for  defeat  of  the 
propositions.  The  instances  cited  by  The  Dispatch 
are  not  isolated  ones.  On  the  contrary  they  are  within 
the  rules  which  govern  men's  actions  in  nearly  every 
election  of  this  kind.  The  men  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  heaviest  taxes  are  the  strongest  advocates  of 'ad- 
ditional assessments  for  improvement,  and  those  who 
are  affected  least  in  this  manner  are  the  most  violent 
opponents. — Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 


South  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association. 

January  18-19  the  South  Carolina  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation iheld  its  ii'th  annual  session  at  Columbia.  Dele- 
gates from  35  of  the  state's  42  counties  were  present, 
the  number  being  over  200.  The  keynote  of-*t'he  meet- 
ing was  "do  something."  Speaker  after  speaker  urged 
road  building,  intelligent  road  building.  One  of  the 
delegates  summed  up  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  meet- 


ing when  he  said:  "Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  Let 
us  take  at  least  one  step  forward.  And  let  that  step 
be  the  building-  of  the  practical  road,  planned  by  prac- 
tical citizens,  made  of  practical  materials  and  designed 
by  well-trained  and  thoroughly  practical  road  build- 
ers." The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  needed 
legislation  submitted  a  recommendation  that  a  state 
highway  commission  be  created,  one  of  the  members 
to  be  an  expert  road  builder  and  engineer,  the  commis- 
sion to  have  entire  charge  of  road  construction.  State 
aid  and  bonds  were  advocated  strongly  by  several 
speakers.  There  was  no  election  of  officers.  President 
Hyatt  and  Secretary  Black  holding  over  until  next 
year. 


New  Blowing  Rock  Turnpike. 

Thousands  of  summer  tourists  \vho  flnck  each  sum- 
mer from  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  from  all  other 
sections,  to  the  noted  resort  of  Blowing  Rock,  North 
Carolina,  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  the  weary 
journey  by  stage  from  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county,  to  the 
Rock,  will  be  sihortened  by  at  least  one  hour  and  made 
more  delightful  and  comfortable  by  the  construction 
of  a  new  turnpike  connecting-  the  railway  with  the  re- 
sort. The  changes  in  the  old  turnpike  take  the  hig-h- 
way  up  from  the  brooks  and  creeks  and  place  it  high 
and  dry,  maintaining  a  4  per  cent,  grade.  The  new 
sections  penetrate  magnificent  mountain  scenes,  the 
road  winding  through  thickets  of  rhododendron  and 
spruce,  passing  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  waterfall  be- 
tween 150  and  200  feet  high,  opening  up  to  the  eyes  of 
the  tourist  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  mountain 
country.  The  road  will  be  ready  by  the  15th  of  July, 
or  about  the  time  when  the  heaviest  summer  travel 
begins.  Mr.  G.  F.  Harper,  of  Lenoir,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  building  the  pike,  is  an  enthusias- 
tic p'ood  roads  man. 


A  North  Carolina  newspaper  recently  said :  "As  an 
evidence  of  the  great  improvement  of- the  country  roads 
in  this  section,  yesterday  Jesse  M.  Jones,  a  farmer  liv- 


First  Macadam  Road  Built  in  Eastern  Tennessee 
Near  Knoxville 


ing  ten  miles  from  market,  brought  in  22  bales  of  cot- 
ton on  two  wagons.  The  same  teams  just  a  few  years 
ago  could  not  pull  such  loads  over  the  same  roads  at 
all."  It  might  have  been  added  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  same  teams  could  not  have  pulled  a  bale  apiece  on 
the  same  roads. 
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North  Carolina  Urges  State  Aid. 

Thursday.  January-  2"],  the  Xorth  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  met  in  Raleigh  in  response  to  a  call 
from  Secreary  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt.  Deleoates  from 
every  part  of  the  state  attended,  and  numerous  ad- 
dresses were  delivered,  the  principal  one  being  by  Dr. 
Pratt.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  state  aid  in 
the  construction  of  roads.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing that  the  state  should  appropriate  a  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  the  highway  division  of  the  geologi- 
cal and  economic  survey  to  furnish  adecpiate  road  en- 


Macadam  Road  Near  Paintsville.  Ky.  After  Improvement 

gineering  to  all  the  counties  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges ;  that  the  counties  should  have  the 
first  right  to  use  state  convicts  for  road  purposes,  pay- 
ing the  state  a  stipulated  amount  per  day  for  each  con- 
vict, the  state  to  bear  all  expenses  of  guarding  and 
maintaining  the  convicts,  the  counties  having  no 
chaingangs  to  have  preference  in  leasing  convicts,  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  further,  that  the  state 
should  appropriate  $250,000  annually  to  be  apportion- 
ed among  'the  counties  on  condition  that  the  counties 
raise  twice  as  much  as  the  state  gives  them,  all  road 
work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  highway  engineer.  The  counties 
were  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  state  association  and 
to  form  county  associations.  The  congressmen  and 
senators  were  urged  to  lend  themselves  to  t'he  cause 
of  securing  national  aid  for  road  building.  The  associa- 
tion unanimouslv  endorsed  Southern  (.^ood  Roads. 


A  Typical  Good  Roads  Story 

The  story  reproduced  below,  written  Ijy  the  director 
of  the  United  States  office  of  public  roads,  might  be 
duplicated  a  thousand  times  in  a  thousand  different 
places,  and  it  presents  most  strikingly  the  possibilities 
of  a  modern  road.    The  story  is  as  follows : 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  lower  Brownsville  roar', 
running  out  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  there  was  a  few  years 
ago,  a  big  farm  which  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  a  bank  as  a  satisfaction  for  a  debt.  It  could  not  be 
sold  and  was  rapidly  falling  into  neglect.  Only  a  part 
of  it  was  rented  and  that  for  only  $100  a  year.  Sud- 
denly all  this  was  changed.  A  real  estate  dealer  pur- 
chased the  tract  at  a  good  price,  divided  it  into  three 
farms,  and  immediately  sold  it  again.  Houses  were 
built,  fruit  trees  were  planted  and  thrift  and  industry 
prevailed  where  indolence  and  improvidence  had  exist- 
ed a  short  time  before  The  reason  for  all  this  was  that 
the  lower  P)rownsville  road  had  been  changed  from  a 
long  streak  of  mud  to  an  improved  highwav. 

The  building  of  the  road  had  come  about  in  this  way. 


The  levee  roads  leading  into  Jackson  had  been  cordu- 
royed to  allow  travel  over  them  in  winter.  Mr.  Sam 
C.  Lancaster  persuaded  the  county  officials  that  maca- 
damizing- these  roads  would  be  a  cheaper  and  more 
lasting  improvement,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  Then 
came  a  good  roads  convention,  and  the  building  of  a 
1,000  foot  object  lesson  road.  It  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken.  Then 
came  the  winter  of  "great  mud"  in  1902  and  '03.  The 
roads  were  impassable,  it  required  two  strong  mules 
to  draw  a  milk  wagon  with  two  milk  canS,  and  all  day 
was  consumed  in  going  a  few  miles.  For  more  than 
six  weeks  this  condition  prevailed.  No  one  attempted 
to  pass  over  these  roads  except  in  cases  of  dire  neces- 
sit}-.  The  farmers  were  locked  in  and  all  trade  stop- 
ped. The  opportune  moment  had  arrived.  A  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  and  all  those  who 
could  get  to  it  came.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  about 
the  necessary  bond  issue,  a  farmer  arose  and  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  a  plain  farmer,  and  have 
no  business  trying  to  talk  in  this  meeting.  I  am  cov- 
ered with  mud  ;  there  is  mtid  on  my  boots  and  all  over 
my  clothes,  and  my  hat  is  all  spattered  up,  too.  I 
walked  to  this  meeting  because  my  horse  couldn't 
travel  the  roads.  I've  got  a  little  farm  and  sawmill  out 
on  the  Poplar  Corner  road,  jtist  a  little  over  two  miles 
from  town,  and  if  I  could  climb  up  on  a  hard  road 
with  my  truck  and  what  lumber  I've  sawed,  I  could 
clear  enough  in  one  day  to  pay  my  tax  on  the  road ; 
but  I  haven't  got  it." 

The  bonds  were  issued.  As  soon  as  the  construction 
of  the  roads  began,  land  values  in  the  county  began  to 
go  up — in  some  cases  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  There 
are  no  houses  "to  rent"  in  Jackson  ;  builders  are  busy, 
numbers  of  new  real  estate  offices  have  been  opened, 
large  tracts  of  farm  land  are  being  subdivided,  and 
prices  are  being  paid  which  astonish  the  most  far-see- 
ing chainpion  of  this  now  popular  movement 

New  families  from  adjoining  counties  and  states 
are  constantly  coming  in,  some  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  city  and  others  wanting  farms  on  the  ".good  roads." 
Still    others,    looking    ahead    and    anticipating    profits 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Tarboro,  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C. 

have  made  purchases  five  and  six  miles  back  from 
these  roads,  paying-  largely  increased  prices.  So  much 
for  the  influence  of  good  roads  upon  a  single  farm  and 
upon  a  community.  On  a  nation  the  effect  would  be 
the  same,  only  infinitely  multiplied. 


Cenecuh  county,  Ala.,  is  spending  $100,000  on  roads. 
The  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
pert engineer. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


January  iSt'h  the  township  of  Randleman,  Randolph 
county,  N.  C,  voted  $50,000  for  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  by  a  majority  of  200.  It  ap- 
pears that  an  object  lesson  furnished  the  people  by  the 
construction  of  three  miles  of  macadamized  road  in  the 
town  of  Randleman  sometime  ago,  largely  influenced 
the  people  to  vote  for  this  issue.  It  is  expected  that, 
counting  improvements  already  made,  the  bonds  will 
provide  not  less  than  18  miles  of  modern  highways  in 
the  township.  Randleman  is  the  pioneer  in  good  roads 
construction  in  the  county  of  Randolph. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  of  January  13,  re- 
viewing the  article  of  Mr.  G.  Grosvenor  Dawe,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
published  in  Southern  Good  Roads  for  January,  says  in 
conclusion:  "The  figures  gathered  by  Air.  Dawe  show 
that  in  every  section  of  the  soufh  there  is  growing  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  better  highways.  The  prog- 
ress in  some  states  is  more  rapid  than  in  others,  but  of 
no  state  can  it  be  said  that  the  movement  is  being  ut- 
terly neglected.  Kentucky,  which  made  a  poor  show- 
ing last  year,  will  make  some  real  progress  when  the 
necessary  legislation  is  perfected  and  put  into  opera- 
tion." 

Swainsboro  and  Emanuel  county,  Ga.,  until  recent- 
ly rather  backward  in  good  roads  activities,  are  being 
aroused  from  their  lethargic  state  and  sentiment  is  in- 
creasing- for  the  construction  of  better  highways.  This 
is  noticed,  especially,  since  Savannah  and  Statesboro 
have  about  definitely  decided  to  build  a  highway  be- 
tween these  two  cities.  The  idea  in  Swainsboro  is  to 
build  a  highway  across  Emanuel  county,  so  as  to  con- 
nect with  the  hig'hway  in  Bulloch  county  and  thence 
with  the  one  in  Johnson  county,  which  furnishes  con- 
nection with  Wrightsville,  Macon  and  Atlanta. 
Emanuel  county  has  sand-clayed  30  miles  of  road  and 
hopes  for  greater  results  in  1910.  The  county  has  her 
full  quota  of  convicts  and  will  have  about  30  additional 
prisoners  during  the  year,  so  that  some  good  work 
should  be  done  in  1910. 

In  Texas  there  is  a  marked  movement  among  the 
good  roads  counties  to  co-operate  in  the  creation  of  a 
continuous  system  of  good  roads.  The  example  set  by 
those  counties  having  large  centers  is  being  followed 
by  the  other  counties.  Harris  county  has  spent  over 
one  million  dollars  on  her  roads,  and  Galveston  county 
is  building  to  connect  with  these  roads  at  the  line, 
which  will  give  a  continuous  stretch  of  highway 
through  both  counties.  Jefferson,  Tarrant,  Dallas, 
and  Bexar  counties  have  built  good  roads  to  thc'r  line^^ 
making  it  possible  for  this  co-operative  movement  to 
connect  up  with  these  roads  and  merge  all  into  a  con- 
tinuous whole.  Two  precincts  in  Fort  Bend  county 
recentljf  voted  $150,000  of  road  bonds,  and  this  will 
provide  a  road  that  will  give  a  paved  driveway '  from 
Richmond  to  Houston.  If  Liberty  county  fills  in  a 
gap,  there  will  be  an  almost  continuous  stretch  through 
to  New  Orleans.  Texas,  therefore,  seems  fully  alive 
on  the  roads  question. 

The  Athens,  O.,  Messenger  makes  note  of  a  good 
law  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  expenses  out 
of  the  public  treasury  of  township  trustees  and  road 


superintendents  who  attend  a  good  roads  congress 
which  The  Messenger  is  urging  the  people  to  hold  at 
an  earl}'  date.  North  Carolina  has  such  a  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  annual  convention  of  county  commission- 
ers. Such  meetings  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
The  men  who  manage  the  county  business  and  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  construction  of  roads,  get 
away  from  their  duties  too  infrequently.  At  such 
meetings  new  and  valuable  ideas  and  information  can 
be  gathered. 

The  United  States  office  of  public  roads  has  sent  a 
party,  wihich  includes  an  engineer  and  a  photographer, 
to  make  a  trip  through  the  southern  states  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  data  and  preparing  illustrations  for 
furnishing  a  clear  insight  into  conditions  and  setting 
forth  the  best  methods  of  road  building 

During  the  latter  part  of  January  State  Engineer 
Renshaw,  of  Virginia,  under  the  supervision  of  State 
Highway  Comissioner  Wilson  and  the  board  of  road 
comissioners  from  the  Chancellor  and  Courtland  dis- 
tricts of  Spottsylvania  count}',  began  a  survey  of  the 
several  public  roads  which  are  to  be  improved  under  a 
recent  bond  issue  of  $100,000.  A  portion  of  these  roads 
will  be  macadamized  and  a  portion  graveled. 

The  northwest  is  alive  to  the  value  of  good  roads.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Intelligencer  the 
statement  is  made  that  before  the  summer  is  over 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  will  be  connected  by  a  first-class 
macadamized  highway.  In  King  county,  of  wihich 
Seattle  is  the  seat,  there  will  be  $320,000  available,  in- 
cluding state  aid,  for  road  improvement  this  year. 
Much  of  this  v^'ill  be  spent  on  a  trunk  line  destined  to 
connect  Seattle  with  Everett.  From  Everett  to  Ta- 
coma an  improved  road  is  a  -matter  of  the  near  future. 
This  road  work  is  part  of  a  general  plan  to  build  a 
trunk  line  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Washington,  which  in  turn  will  become  part  of  a 
highway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean,  throug'h 
the  northern  tier  of  states,  and  this  Avill  connect  with 
another  trunk  line  from  British  Columbia  down  the 
coast  to  Mexico — a  dream  of  that  wideawake  country 
that  is  certain  to  be  realized  in  the  next  few  years. 

Every  county  in  the  great  state  of  Ohio  has  applied 
for  state  funds  with  which  to  construct  good  roads 
during  1910,  from  which  we  infer  that  Ohio  people 
have  passed  the  stage  of  doubt  and  fear. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  road  making,  declares  an 
editor,  is  a  good  engineer  and  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Sumter  county,  Ga.,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  has  com- 
pleted a  road,  12  miles  long,  from  Americus  to  Plains. 
Sumpter.  instead  of  improving  individual  roads,  is  aim- 
ing at  a  system  of  roads,  a  plan  that  insures  lasting 
results.  All  that  section  of  Georgia  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  road-making. 

*         * 

In  1909  Maryland  completed  65  miles  of  improved 
roads  under  the  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  half 
the  cost  by  the  state  and  half  by  the  counties.  January 
I,  1909.  75  miles  had  been  completed  under  this  law, 
at  a  cost  of  $547,000. 
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An  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  newspaper  declares  that, 
althoug-h  Oklahoma  county  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  important  county  in  the  new  state,  being-  the  most 
populous  and  having'  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and 
althoug'h  the  various  townships  have  money  in  the 
banks  drawing  interest,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
to  make  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  highly  service- 
able, a  condition  that  one  might  expect  to  obtain  in 
that  county.  The  paper  appears  to  think  that  there  is 
opposition  to  tire  improvement  of  the  roads  because 
some  prefer  to  have  the  money  of  the  public  in  the 
banks.  The  paper  asks  the  taxpayers  what  they  think 
about  it,  and  what  the  road  funds  are  for. 

The  government  is  pursuing  a  broad  and  helpful 
policy  of  co-operation  with  the  various  states  and 
counties  of  the  states  in  the  mapping  otit  of  proposed 
road  work.  Experts  are  sent  wherever  they  are  needed 
to  make  surveys,  estimates,  and  to  give  advice.  The 
Nortlieast  Missouri  Industrial  Association,  whose 
meeting  was  billed  for  Hannibal,  Mo.,  secured  through 
Senator  Stone,  of  that  state.  Expert  J.  H.  Dodge,  and 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  likewise  secur- 
ed from  Director  L.  W.  Page,  Civil  Engineer  'SI  O. 
Eldridge,  who  gave  information  about  the  proposed 
road  from  Kearnev  south  to  the  Platte  river  bridge. 
These  experts  cost  a  county  nothing.  The  govern- 
ment keeps  seven  of  them  busy,  as  well  as  eig'ht  civil 
engineers.  Their  value  to  the  good  roads  movement  is 
great. 

CJn  the  15th  of  January  a  large  numljer  of  citizens  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  presented  a  petition  asking  that  the  Mc- 
Cutchenville  road  south  of  the  city  be  improved  un- 
der state  supervision.  C.  J.  Kinsley,  assistant  engineer 
of  the  state  highway  department,  explained  the  plan 
which  embraces  the  project  of  converting-  the  Harrison 
trail  into  a  state  'higihway,  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
which  falls  on  the  state,  25  per  cent,  on  the  county,  15 
per  cent,  on  the  township  and  10  per  cent,  on  abutting 
property  owners.  This  plan  distributes  the  burden 
equitably  and  from  the  number  of  petitioners  living 
along  the  proposed  state  highways,  it  would  appear 
that  the  abutting  property  owners  are  glad  to  pay  their 
10  per  cent   to  get  a  road. 

Government  experts  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  are  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  model  road  to  AVebb,  Texas. 

The  Nebraska  Good  Roads  Association  held  two 
meetings  at  Lincoln  recently,  discussing  various  phases 
of  good  roads  con.struction.  (Government  and  state  ex- 
perts were  present. 

Montesano,  \\'ash..  in  a  campaign  for  publicity,  did 
not  fail  to  consider  gunc\  roads  and  has  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  tlie  good  roads  convention  to  be  held  at 
Aberdeen,  \\'ash.,  this  month,  J.  E.  Calder.  The  west 
is  acti-\-ely  engaged  in  building  better  roads. 

An  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  automobile  on 
the  good  roads  problem  is  furnished  by  the  offer  of 
Carl  G.  Fisher,  of  Indianapolis,  w'ho  is  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  cars  and  who  is  a  good  roads  enthu- 
siast. He  proposes  to  the  people  living  between  the 
capital  city  of  Indiana  and  St.  Joseph,  ^lichigan,  that 
they  build  a  pike  connecting  those  cities,  a  distance 
of  225  miles.  Mr.  Fisher  has  secured  the  names  of  the 
road  commissioners  along  the  proposed  route  and  of- 
fers a  1910  model  auto  to  that  commissioner  who  keeps 
his  section  of  road  in  the  best  condition.    It  is  said  that 


35  commissioners  will  compete.  The  route  could  be 
made  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  although  in  both 
winter  and  summer  the  roads  are  very  bad  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  at  this  time  are  almost  impassable.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  stirred  a  vast  amount  of  interest  and  that 
he  will  succeed  in  the  undertaking  is  augured  by  past 
feats  of  the  kind. 

The  most  interesting  stretch  of  highwav  in  the  south, 
from  an  (historical  point  of  view,  is  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  75  miles  of  modern  road  from  Richmond  to 
Newport  News,  Va.,  via  Williamsburg,  including  his- 
torical points  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  of  the  war 
between  the  states.  Should  the  road  be  built,  tourists 
would  throng  it. 

,  In  Arizona  the  oifice  ui  road  o\'erseers  has  been 
abolished  and  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
roads  created,  the  change  taking  effect  January  i. 
District  Attorney  Bullard  at  Phoenix  recently  sub- 
mitted suggestions  to  the  supervisors  relative  to  future 
procedure  in  road  work.  He  suggested  that  the 
Phoenix  board  of  trade,  the  Tempe  board  of  trade,  the 
Alesa  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Automobile  Clul) 
send  delegates  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  super- 
visors and  government  experts,  with  a  view  of  forming 
a  definite  plan  of  action.  Until  this  is  done  he  sug- 
gested that  the  county  superintendent  make  a  report 
of  the  roads  most  in  need  of  repairs,  and  that  he  be 
authorized  to  proceed  to  make  improvements. 

Stoutland,  Mo.,  has  organized  a  booster  club  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  settlers.  At  the  first  meeting 
g'ood  roads  was  discussed.  It  doesn't  require  any  in- 
spiration to  understand  that  the  community  which 
wants  settlers  must  have  good  roads,  among  other 
things,  to  offer  prospective  home-seekers.  No  man 
wants  to  make  'his  home  in  a  section  where  the  roads 
are  made  of  mud. 

The  rural  mail  carriers  of  Ohio  have  prepared  a 
good  roads  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature 
which  they  believe  will  secure  the  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  to  better  advantage  than  the  system 
now  in  vogue,  under  w'hich,  we  are  told,  that  frequent- 
ly as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  road  funds  goes  to  the 
payment  of  salaries.  This  statement  is  incredible,  but 
it  is  made  in  a  Findaly,  Ohio,  newspaper.  The  car- 
riers' bill  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  present  road 
offices  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county  road  sup- 
erintendent, with  a  deputy  in  each  township,  to  have 
charge  of  all  road  building  and  repairs.  The  rural  car- 
rier has  exceptional  opportunities  for  observing  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  noting  the  needs.  Each 
one  is  a  good  roads  missionary,  for  the  condition  of  the 
roads  is  a  vital  subject  with  him.  If  it  is  bad,  he  is 
delayed ;  if  it  is  good,  he  makes  his  rounds  (|uicker  and 
at  less  cost  to  his  team.  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  the  government  would  give  the  peonle  of  mud- 
ridden  counties  the  choice  of  improving  their  roads  or 
losing  their  mail  service,  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to 
improvement,  for  the  mail  service  is  cherished  by  the 
public  benefitted. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  in  Pet- 
ersburg, Va.,  on  streets  and  sidew^alks. 
*         * 

Estherwood  La.,  is  discussing  the  building  of  2,500 
feet  of  sidewalk. 
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Road  and  Street  News  in  Brief 


Fort  Dade,  Fla.,  will  construct  granolitfliic  walks. 

Albemarle,  N.  C,  will  spend  $20,000  on  its  streets. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C,  is  to  lay  700  yards  cement  walk. 

Paragould.  Ark.,  is  considering  street  improvements. 

Paris,  Texas.,  will  likely  spend  $50,000  on  certain 
streets. 

Galveston,  Texas,  will  spend  a  total  of  about  $24,000 
on  streets. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  will  vote  on  nearly  $300,000  for  street 
improvements. 

Fort  Bend  county,  Texas,  Richmond  county  seat,  has 
voted  $150,000  for  macadam  roads. 

The  sum  of  $6,500  will  be  e>*pended  immediately  by 
Botetourt  county,  \'a.,  on  road  from  Troutville  to 
Fincastle. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  will  open  bids  Alarch  2  for  laying  20 
or  30  miles  of  cement  sidewalk.  L.  E  Thornton,  city 
engineer. 

Wharton,  Texas,  has  awarded  contract  for  $3,400  of 
cement  street  improvements  and  will  spend  $8,000  on 
such  work. 

A  dispatch  from  Purcell,  Okla.,  states  that  McClain 
county  commissioners  contemplate  election  for  $80,000 
of  good  roads  bonds. 

Grainger  county,  Tenn.,  has  provided  $100,000  for 
road  improvements.  The  county  judge  is  ^^  .  G.  Co- 
rum,  Rutledge,  Tenn. 

The  citv  commission  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  accepts  plans  of 
City  Engineer  D.  C.  Fenstermaker,  for  83,451  yards 
paving,  cost  $225,000. 

As  an  experiment  the  Wake  county,  N.  C,  commis- 
sioners 'have  planned  to  build  a  mile  of  macadam. 
Wake  already  has  improved  roads. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  awarded  another  contract 
for  bitulithic  paving,  this  time  for  6,700  square  feet. 
The  citv  now  has  several  miles  of  bitulithic 

A  20-year  franchise  has  been  granted  the  Decatur 
County  (Tenn. )  Turnpike  Company  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent pike  from  Parsons  to  Decaturville,  five  miles. 

Bids  for  road  paving  at  the  Charleston  navy  yard, 
were  opened  January  29 ;  chief  of  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  W.  M.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C,  navy  depart- 
ment. 

Bids  for  grading  and  macadamizing  a  little  over  a 
mile  of  the  River  road,  were  opened  at  Princess  Anne, 
Somerset  county,  Md.,  February  i,  L-.  H  Whitcraft, 
engineer. 

New  Berne,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contract  for  48,000 
yards  brick  paving  to  Bowe  &  Page,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  price  $i-43  per  square  yard,  having  provided  $60,000 
for  same. 

The  public  works  board  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  accepts 
plans  of  Wright  Smith,  chief  engineer,  for  paving, 
curbing  and  sewer  improvements,  cost  of  all  .approxi- 
mating $300,000. 

The  good  roads  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City  Jan- 
uary 27-28  was  very  largely  attended  by  Utah  enthus- 


iasts. The  railroad  and  hotels,  realizing  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  meeting,  generously  gave  low  rates 
to  the  delegates  and  visitors.  The  Ogden  boosters  de- 
clared they  were  going  to  take  the  convention  to  Ogden 
in  1911. 

In  Alabama  the  good  roads  people  plan  to  get  every 
candidate  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  to  pledge  him- 
self to  favor  a  law  diverting  the  money  coming  from 
convict  laljor  to  the  building  of  roads. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  appropriated  $600,000  for  street  im- 
provements last  year  and  completed  the  work  mapped 
out  with  the  exception  of  40,000  yards.  Bids  on  this 
will  be  asked.    W.  T.  Brooks,  engineer. 

Bids  for  relaying  2,700  square  yards  granite  paving 
along  its  line  on  streets  in  Mobile,  were  opened  Jan- 
uarj'  22  by  Louisville  &  Nashville  railway,  John  Bose, 
assistant  superintendent.  Pollock  building,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A  Birmingham,  Ala.,  message  says  the  JeiTerson 
county  commissioners  authorize  the  improvement  of 
the  Jaybird  road  from  Dolomite  to  Brighton.  Birm- 
ingham will  lay  vitrified  brick,  bitulithic,  granitoid  and 
asphalt. 

The  Huntington,  \V.  Va.,  Automobile  Club  is  an- 
other of  those  organizations  that  is  doing  a  very  great 
deal  for  improved  highway  and  street  conditions.  On 
the  night  of  the  17111  of  January  it  entertained  at  a 
smoker  and  luncheon,  and  adopted  a  resolution  to. send 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  board  of  commissioners 
relative  to  future  paving  in  the  city.  ]\Iuch  of  the  pav- 
ing of  recent  years  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  club 
purposes  to  throw  the  light  on  future  work  and  see  to 
it  that  it  is  of  high  grade.  One  minor  matter  that  came 
up  for  discussion  was  the  idea  of  having  each  member 
of  the  club  report  to  the  officials  any  bad  places  in  the 
streets,  so  that  same  can  be  remedied  immediately, 
thus  savino-  the  citv  a  number  of  damage  suits. 


The  automobilists  of  Auburn,  N  Y.,  are  doing  their 
best  to  better  the  road  conditions  to  the  surrounding 
towns  and  cities.  One  of  their  achievements  last  year 
was  the  new  Free  Bridge  of  Montezuma,  and  another 
was  the  endeavor  to  get  the  signs  at  the  cross  roads 
repainted.  This  sign  business  is  a  small  thing,  and 
yet,  like  many  minor  improvements,  it  is  important 
and  when  carefully  looked  after,  renders  service  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  comparatively  insignificant 
cost.  The  Auburn  automobilists  have  been  making 
an  effort  to  p-et  the  new  Owasco  road  to  Mandans  and 
Skaneateles  completed.  They  wish  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuous state  road  from  Auburn  to  Skaneateles. 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Jefferson-Milan  Bird 
and  Game  Association,  at  Fort  \\'ayne,  Ind.,  the  best 
method  of  building  and  maintaining  public  highways 
was  discussed.  The  principle  that  all  good  roads 
must  have  a  "dry  cellar  and  a  tight  roof"  was  pro- 
nounced a  basic  idea  in  good  roads  construction.  High 
speed  automobiles,  it  was  declared,  which  raised  clouds 
of  dust  and  loosed  the  top  dresing  of  a  road,  were  great 
foes  to  the  maintainance  of  roads,  and  the  association 
agreed  that  the  farmers  should  ask  the  general  assem- 
bly to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  machines 
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As  Others  See  Us— Press  Comments  and  Letters 


1lie  management  of  Southern  Good  Roads  is  grate- 
ful t(.i  the  press  for  the  many  encouraging  notices 
which  liave  been  given  the  young  publication.  Like- 
wise it  is  grateful  to  numerous  good  friends  who  have 
written  letters  of  praise-  and  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  magazine.  The  publication  received  instant  favor 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  is  thereby  inspired  to 
redouble  its  energies  in  the  effort  to  prove  worthy  of 
the  opinion  of  its  friends  by  making  itself  a  vital  force 
in  the  development  of  the  south  through  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  streets  and  highways  in  every  south- 
ern state. 

Below  are  reproduced  press  comment  and  extracts 
from  letters  to  the  management : 

(From  The  Atlanta    (Ga.)   Journal.) 

A  cop}-  of  the  first  number  of  Southern  Grotid  Roads, 
published  at  Lexington,  N.  G.,  has  reached  The  Jour- 
nal, and  the  edition  has  simultaneously  circulated 
throughout  tlie  country,  sounding  a  new  idea  in 
monthly  publications.  Southern  Good  Roads  stands 
alone  in  the  journalistic  field  with  one  of  the  greatest 
progressive  movements  that  the  south  has  ever  known. 
As  Director  L.  W.  Page,  of  the  United  States  of^ce  of 
public  roads,  very  aptly  expresses  it  in  a  letter  of  offi- 
cial commendation  published  in  this  number,  Southern 
Good  Roads  is  the  pioneer 

The  new  periodical  is  to  be  published  monthly  by 
the  Southern  Good  Roads  Publishing  Company,  with 
H.  B.  Varner  as  editor  and  general  manager ;  G.  F. 
Cochran  as  associate  cditur,  and  Fred  O.  Sink  as 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

No  more  capable  editor  could  head  the  new  periodi- 
cal than  H.  IS.  \'arner.  Aside  from  his  journalistic 
experience  as  editor  of  The  Lexington  Dispatch,  and 
aside  from  the  respect  in  which  his  utterances  are  held 
by  a  widespread  circulation,  Mr.  Varner  is  eminently 
qualified  to  head  a  periodical  consecrated  to  the  one 
big  cause  of  good  roads.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
no  man  more  than  he  has  studied  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  south's  dependence  upon  improvement  of 
her  highways,  and  no  man  more  than  he  has  been  per- 
sonally more  active  in  contributing  toward  the  tre- 
mendous awakening  that  has  of  late  months  bestirred 
the  south  in  this  respect.     He  is  an  authority  of  note. 

Mr.  Cochran  and  Mr.  Sink  also  are  both  known  by 
members  of  The  Journal  staff  to  be  admirably  fitted 
for  their  ini])ortant  work.  Southern  Good  Roads  be- 
gins its  work  under  excellent  editorial  and  business 
management. 

Lexington,  where  it  is  published,  is  an  important 
center  in  North  Carolina's  industrial  life,  and  promises 
to  double  its  importance  within  the  next  few  years. 
Through  the  activity  that  centers  there,  the  city  has 
grown  to  be  considered  the  good  roads  center  of  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  advancing  good  roads  states,  in  the 
south.  Recently  a  bond  election  was  swung  there, 
after  years  of  determined  fighting,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  sentiment  has  revolutionized  neighboring  con- 
ditions, focusing  the  eyes  of  surrounding  states  upon 
Lexington.  It  is  an  important  point  on  The  Atlanta 
Journal-New  York  Herald  national  hi,ghway  that  was 
dedicated  last  summer  by  the  good  roads  automobile 
tour  down  its  length. 


The  first  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads  is  very  at- 
tractively presented,  with  strong  reading  matter  and 
excellent  illustrations. 

G.  Grosvenor  Dawes,  managing  director  of  the 
Southern  Comemrcial  congress,  Washington,  contri- 
butes a  strikingly  comprehensive  review  and  prophecy 
of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  .southern  states, 
setting  forth  upon  each  southern  state  a  surprising 
compilation  of  fact. 

J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Jr.,  chief  of  road  management, 
United  States  office  of  public  roads,  writes  an  article 
on  "The  Road  Situation  in  the  South,"  which  is  very 
forcefully  argued.  Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  managing- 
editor  of  The  Journal,  wrote  of  The  Journal-Herald 
national  highway.  There  are  other  articles,  amon,g 
which  one  by  Charles  H  Hoyt,  superintendent  of 
LTnited  States  road  construction,  affords  reading  that 
even  alone  would  make  the  whole  magazine  worth 
while. 

But  Southern  Good  Roads  is  overflowing  with  the 
best  that  can  be  gathered  on  its  important  subject. 
Were  it  in  keen  competition,  it  would  still  have  a  great 
future  before  it.  But  it  is  alone  in  its  field,  a  "pioneer," 
and  its  prospects  are  almost  boundless. 

(From  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star.) 
"Good  Roads,"  the  magazine  published  by  H.  B. 
Varner,  of  Lexington,  is  the  advance  guard  of  a  situa- 
tion. It  mig-ht  be  said  to  be  the  force  that  will  cause 
a  sprouting  situation  definitely  to  germinate.  It 
caters  to  a  sentiment  and  fills  a  need.  It  shows  in  con- 
crete form  where  the  sentiment  is  practical,  where  it  is 
Inisiness,  how  it  can  be  intensified.  As  a  forerunner 
of  good  ro(.)ds,  this  magazine  ought  to  be  welcomed 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  as  the  official  agitator  in 
a  cause  which  all  of  us  wish  to  prosper,  to  wliich  few 
of  us  ihave  the  time  to  give  systematic  effort.  Be- 
cause good  roads  is  so  easj-  a  platform- and  so  diffi- 
cult a  propaganda,  its  fate  has  largely  been  to  suffer 
by  reason  of  a  general  but  not  specific  support.  "Good 
Roads"  aims  to  do  away  with  this  fault,  to  put  the 
cjuestion  of  adequate  highways  in  the  forefront  of 
State  endeavors,  to  solidify  and  make  practical  a  senti- 
mental support,  and  to  afford  a  working  means  to  a 
great  end.  As  to  the  magazine  itself,  it  is  in  its  first 
number  worthy  of  the  destiny  to  which  it  aspires.  Its 
articles,  illustrations,  editorials,  embrace  fully  the 
scope  of  the  purpose  which  is  behind  it.  It  comes  to  a 
need  prepared ;  as  the  need  g'rows,  the  need  of  the 
magazine  will  grow,  not  proportionately,  but  more 
greatly  as  the  organized  exponent  of  the  need  and 
its  fulfilment.  Every  county,  town,  city,  and  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  progress  needs  to  see  "Good 
Roads."  We  Ijelieve  that  enough  of  them  will  see  that 
they  need  to  see  it  to  make  what  is  in  its  inception  an 
application  of  business  to  principle  in  the  end  a  finan- 
cial as  well  as  a  patriotic  success. 

i-.  if 

Mr.  A.  L.  \\'estgard,  president  of  the  Touring  Club 
of  America,  New  York,  writes  Southern  Good  Roads: 
"I  have  received  the  first  copy  of  Southern  Good 
Roads.  It  is  fine !  I  believe  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors,  arousing  the  south  to  the  vita! 
importance  of  ,good  roads,  the  one  issue  for  which, 
above  all  others,  we  are  working  so  strenuouslv." 
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(From  The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News.) 
A  new  monthly  mag-azine  with  this  name — Southern 
Good  Roads — devoted  to  highway  and  street  improve- 
ment, has  been  launched  at  Lexington,  and  the  first 
number  has  been  received.  It  is  published  by  H.  B. 
Varner,  editor  and  general  manager;  G.  F.  Cochran, 
associate  editor;  and  Fred  O.  Sink,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. It  starts  out  well.  We  anticipated  something 
worth  while  in  this  publication,  but  it  is  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations in  character  of  matter  and  tj^pographical 
beauty.  Every  line  of  it  is  readable — dealing  with 
live  phases  of  the  question  of  road  building — and  it  is 
filled  with  timelv  illustrations  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressive.  This  magazine  has,  in  its  first  issue,  fully 
demonstrated  its  mission  and  won  its  rig-ht  to  an  exist- 
ence. We  wish  for  Southern  Good  Roads  the  greatest 
possible  success. 

*  * 

(From  The  Charlotte  (,N.  C.)  Evening  Chronicle.) 
A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads, 
the  new  monthly  magazine  launched  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Varner,  at  Lexington,  has  been  received.  We  had  ex- 
pected something  above  the  ordinary,  but  the  pul)lica- 
tion  exceeds  our  expectations.  It  is  neat,  bright  and 
entertaining  and  is  destined  to  accomplish  a  valuable 
work  for  the  south. 

(From  Piedmont  Industries,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 
The  initial  number  of  "Southern  Good  Roads,''  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Southern  Good  Roads  Publish- 
ing  Company,  at  Lexington,  N  C,  has  been  received, 
and  with  fitting  recognition  in  this  section  as  it  will 
in  every  community  interested  in  permanent  road  im- 
provement. Col.  H.  B.  Varner,  the  versatile  editor  cf 
the  Lexington  Dispatch,  is  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  publication  with  G.  F.  Cochran  associate  editor, 
and  P'red  O.  Sink  secretary  and  treasurer.  "Southern 
Good  Roads,"  as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  'highways  and  streets  in  the  South, 
and  those  who  may  be  looking  for  intelligent  informa- 
tion On  this  live  subject  would  do  vveU  to  subscril.ie  to 
"Southern  Good  Roads."  The  first  number  of  the 
publication  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  interesting- 
reading  matter  dealing  with  the  construction  of  good 
roads  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
pages  are  filled  with  timely  illustrations  which  add 
materially  to  the  general  make-up  and  value  of  the 
publication.  We  wish  for  Southern  Good  Roads  every 
success.  It  is  bound  to  succeed,  for  Col.  Varner  has 
always  been  a  good  roads  advocate 

*  * 

(From  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post.) 
One  of  tbe  finest  publications  that  has  come  to  our 
desk  for  a  long  time  is  Southern  Good  Roads,  "a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  highway  and  street  im- 
provement," published  at  Lexington,  with  H.  B.  Varn- 
er editor,  G.  F.  Cochran  associate  editor  and  Fred  O. 
Sink,  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  the  first  number 
of  the  oublication  and  is  gilt  edge  in  typographical  con- 
struction and  meaty  matter  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
illustrations  are  exceptionally  clean  and  attractive.  If 
Southern  Good  Roads  keeps  up  the  pace  it  has  set  it 
need  have  no  care  for  the  future 

*  * 

(From  The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Telegram.) 
Mr.  H.  B.  Varner's  good  roads  magazine,  "Southern 
Good  Roads,"  has  reached  our  desk.     It  is  indeed  a 
creditable  publication.    We  are  not  advised  as  to  what 


extent  there  are  similar  publications  throughout  the 
south,  but  we  don't  believe  there  can  be  more  than 
two  or  three  such  publications  if  so  many.  Thus  Mr. 
Varner  will  have  a  big  field  for  his  new  publication. 
And  as  good  roads  are  a  matter  of  great  and  growing 
interest  "Southern  Good  Roads"  oug-ht  to  prove  a 
paying  and  a  useful  venture.  It  will  undoubtedly  do 
,great  good  in  the  direction  of  awakening  interest  in 
improved  roads.  Typographically  the  first  copy  i'.- 
very  satisfying  and  the  contents  are  interesting  and 
informing. 

*  * 

(From  The  Statesville  (N.  CA  Landmark.) 
The  Landmark  has  received  the  first  issue  of  South- 
ern Good  Roads,  a  monthly  magazine  published  at 
Lexington  and  devoted  to  hig'hway  and  street  im- 
provement. The  magazine  is  published  by  the  South- 
ern Good  Roads  Publishing  Co.,  at  $1  per  year,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  A^arner  is  editor  and  manager.  The  publica- 
tion is  a  very  handsome  one  and  is  filled  with  valuable 
and  interesting  matter  and  illustrations  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  highway  improvement.  The  cause  to  which 
the  publication  is  devoted  deserves  all  encouragement 
and  The  Landmark  hopes  it  will  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation 

*  * 

(From  the  Union  Republican,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.) 
Southern  Good  Roads,  Volume  i,  No.  i,  reaches  this 
office  from  Lexington,  N  C,  with  H.  B.  Varner  editor, 
G.  F.  Cochran  associate  editor  and  Fred  O.  Sink  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The. printing  and  illustrations  are 
neat  and  attractive  and  the  name  implies  the  mission 
of  the  publication,  wthich  is  at  present  an  important 
question — that  of  good  streets  and  roads,  both  in 
towns,  cities  and  country. 

(From  the  Catawba  County  (N.  C.)  News.) 
We  have  recently  seen  the  first  copy  of  Southern 
Good  Roads,  a  monthly  mag"azine  of  which  Mr.  H.  B. 
Varner  is  editor,  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Cochran  is  associate 
editor.  The  mechanical  make-up  is  first  class  in  every 
respect.  The  contents  are  full  of  interest  on  the  sub 
ject  of  road  building,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the 
best.  The  excuse  g-iven  for  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
azine is — mud.  It  truly  says:  "No  community  can 
grow  and  be  anything  unless  it  has  roads  that  permit 
of  free,  easy,  rapid  communication  and  transportation 
of  commodities."  AVe  wish  the  Southern  Good  Roads 
abundant  success. 

*  * 

(From  the  Cleveland  Star,  Shelby,  N.  C.) 
"Southern  Good  Roads"  is  indeed  a  handsome 
monthly  edited  by  Hon.  H.  B.  Varner.  As  will  be  sur- 
mised from  its  title  it  is  devoted  to  public  highway  im- 
provement. It  is  chock  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
matter  pertaining  to  good  roads,  a  subject  now  occupy- 
ing a  large  space  in  the  mind  of  the  public  generally. 
Success  to  it. 

*  * 

(From  The  Christian  Advocate,  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 
Volume  one  of  "Southern  Good  Roads,"  a  hand- 
somely bound  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  highway 
and  street  improvement  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Southern  Good  Roads  Co.,  of  Lexington,  N.  C.  It 
contains  26  pages  and  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Mr. 
FT.  B.  A^arner  is  editor  and  general  manager  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Cochran  is  associate,  AVe  welcome  it  into  the 
fraternity  and  bespeak  for  it  a  long  and  useful  career. 
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(From  Charity  and  Children.  Thomasville,  N.  C.) 
"Southern  Good  Roads,"  a  beautiful  magazine  pub- 
lished at  Lexington,  and  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
our  public  highways,  is  on  our  table.  It  is  edited  by  our 
genial  neighbor.  Hon.  H.  B.  \'arner,  who  knows  the 
publishing  business  and  has  a  way  of  making  things 
go.  The  contributed  articles  appearing  in  the  first 
issue  are  intelligent  and  strong,  and  if  the  present  pace 
is  kept  up  "Southern  Good  Roads"  will  bound  at  a  few 
leaps  to  the  very  forefront  of  the  Southern  magazine 
field.  ]\Ir.  Varner  is  a  bold  navigator,  but  he  has 
weatbered  many  a  storm,  and  here  is  hoping  t'hat  he 
will  land  with  this  new  venture  into  the  port  of  pros- 
perity and  peace 

(From  The  Stanly  Enterprise,  Albemarle.  N  C.) 
"Southern  Good  Roads,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  month- 
ly magazine  which  made  its  initial  appearance  last 
week,  published  at  Lexington,  N.  C.  Editor  \''arner 
is  at  the  head  of  the  work,  and  he  is  destined  to  be 
referred  to  in  later  years  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  movement  for  good  roads  in  the  south.  The  first 
number  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers.  Suc- 
cess to  it. 

(From  The  Asheboro  (X.  C.)  Courier.) 
The  great  and  growing  interest  in  public  roads  calls 
for  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  the  interest  of  good 
roads.  "Southern  Good  Roads"  published  at  Lexing- 
ton meets  the  demand  most  creditably.  The  great 
and  growing  interest  in  good  roads  throughout  the 
country  will  receive  a  new  impetus  bv  reason  of  this 
new  adventure  in  journalism.  There  is  only  one  other 
publication  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  it  is  published 
away  up  in  New  York  or  in  New  England,  and  nobod}' 
in  this  country  has  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  it  until 
"Southern  Good  Roads"  publishing  company  was  or- 
ganized. 

The  editor  of  this  new  wide-awake  publication  is 
Hon.  H.  B.  Varner,  a  practical,  well  equipped  journal- 
ist, who  has  made  a  brilliant  success  in  the  southern 
newspaper  field.  He  has  been  twice  elected  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  was  two 
years  ago  elected  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  He  has  made  The  Dispatch  a  great  and 
influential  weekl}'  newspaper 

The  International  Highway  League. 

The  followincr  was  issued  by  the  International 
League  for  Highway  Improvement  which  held  a  meet- 
ing in  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  in  January: 

"The  International  League  for  Highway  Impr(jve- 
ment,  organized  in  January,  1910,  under  the  laws  of 
Florida,  at  its  first  annual  conference  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, asks  popular  approval  and  the  public's  support 
of  the  bill  about  to  be  introduced  in  congress  creating 
a  commiission  of  nine  members  under  w'hose  super- 
vision there  shall  be  made  a  survey  for  national  trunk 
highways,  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  national  defense  and  the  postal  ser- 
vice, and  which  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  all  the  state  highwa)-  plans  into  the  complete 
national  system. 

"It  is  further  proposed,  under  the  provision  of  the 
bill,  to  call  a  conference  among  the  American.  Cana- 
dian. jMexican  and  Central  .American  governments,  in- 
cluding Panama,  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  the 
international  highway  union  and  the  co-ordination  of 
the  plans  of  these  countries  into  one  complete  North 


American  system.  For  these  purposes  and  the  pre- 
paration of  maps,  profiles,  estimates,  etc.,  etc.,  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  million  dollars  will  be  asked. 

"The  L'nited  States  government,  except  in  1893, 
when  it  organized  the  present  road  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, has  not,  practically  since  1839,  considered  any 
highway  legislation,  although  hundreds  of  millions  of 
public  funds  'have  gone  toward  the  improvement  of 
waterways  and  as  subventions  in  the  building  of  high- 
way's. \\'hile  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  derelict  in  its  dut}-  toward  the  coun- 
try \yith  relation  to  the  actual  building  of  roads,  yet. 
now  the  situation  has  arisen  wherein  only  the  national 
government  can  avail  to  the  end  that  the  roads  sys- 
tems of  the  various  states  and  territories  s'hall  be  co- 
ordinated into  one  system.  The  government's  interest 
in  road  matters,  such  as  would  be  evidenced  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  would  afford  an  immediate,  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  road-building  than  which  no 
more  important  matter  comes  before  the  public.  The 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  home  and  the 
highway,  and  the  fact  that  good  roads  opened  into 
heretofore  isolated  territory,  would  tend  very  far  to 
solve  the  present  problem  of  high  food  prices.  Good 
roads  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  government  effort 
to  relieve  city  congestion,  through  adequate  and  com- 
monsense  distribution,  would  fill  up  the  untilled  parts 
of  the  republic  and  add  immeasurably  to  our  national 
prosperity. 

"We  respectfully  ask  public  support  of  our  measure 
which  is  at  once  practical,  timely  and  economical." 


The  automobile  is  the  forerunner  of  good  roads. 
Passing  over  all  its  other  valuable  qualities,  its  in- 
fluence on  road  improvement  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  land.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  J.  H. 
\\'eeks.  president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Delate 
county.  Pa.,  made  an  inspection  of  the  highway  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Gettysburg  recently,  he  re- 
ported that  the  road  was  very  good  with  the  exception 
of  a  bad  stretch  between  Coatesville  and  Gap,  and 
between  New  Oxford  and  Gettysburg.  He  took  up 
the  matter  with  the  governors  of  his  club  and  from 
them  he  went  to  the  good  roads  leaders  of  Lancaster 
and  Chester  counties  to  suggest  that  the  improvement 
of  these  bad  roads  be  made  by  subscriptions  from  va- 
rious automobile  clubs  and  others.  Immediately  in- 
terest was  awakened  and  now  efforts  are  being  made 
successfully  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  When  the 
improvement  is  made  a  satisfactory  road  will  lead  from 
Philadelphia  via  Lancaster  to  the  famous  battlefield — 
and  the  automobile  will  have  accomplished  a  good 
day's  work. 


Following  an  address  delivered  by  W.  D.  Winslow, 
United  States  superintendent  of  roads,  at  a  farmers' 
institute  held  in  Trenton,  Tenn.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sand-clay  method  of  road  building,  a  movement  was 
started  to  put  to  practical  test  this  idea,  and  a  neat  sum 
was  subscribed  b}'  land  owners  living  on  the  Trenton 
and  Eaton  road  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  ex- 
perimental  section  of  the  sand-clay. 


That  progress  is  being  made  in  Mississippi  was  ap- 
parent at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation at  (julfport.  New  members  have  been  joining 
the  organization.  A  committee  of  three  was  appoint- 
ed to  co-operate  with  the  supervisors  in  each  section. 
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THE  TROY  LINE 

Tihe  contractor,  big  or  little,  who  is  looking  for 
money-making,  time-saving-  eciuipment,  can't  afford  to 
overlook  the  TROY  line  for  1910.  The  TROY  people 
are  building  56  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Bottom 
Dump  \Vagons  this  year — you  can  pick  an  outfit  ex- 
actly fitted  to  the  conditions  of  your  job. 

The  1910  TROY  is  a  big  step  forward  in  Dump 
^^'agon  construction.  Its  huge  circle,  26  in.  across, 
catches  the  eye  at  once.  Then  there  are  extra  braces 
in  the  neck  and  front  part  of  the  wagon.  The  wide 
circle  gives  the  wagon  plenty  of  play  while  the  new- 
braces  make  it  sufficiently  rigid.  These  two  features 
make  it  impossible  for  the  wagon  to  sag,  no  matter 
how  long  it  is  in  use.  It  is  the  only  wagon  made  that 
won't  get  lop-sided  under  hard,  continuous  service. 

Contractors  can  now  get  a  TROY  of  any  weight 
desired.  Those  who  are  looking  for  a  light  wagon, 
will  do  well  to  write  the  factory  for  prices  on  the  No. 
S-i  1800  lbs.  wagon.  It  is  a  little  beauty — is  built 
just  like  the  heavier  TROYS  with  the  same  dumping 
and  closing  device,  over-lapping  steel  doors,  etc 

It  begins  to  look  like  TROY  Reversible  Wagons  to 
be  hauled  in  trains  by  traction  engines  are  going  to 
completeh'  revolutionize  road-building  methods.  Near- 
ly every  big  road-builder  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  used  a 
Troy  train  last  year  and  their  marvelous  saving 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  contracting  circles.  The 
TROY  factory  is  already  busy  with  Reversible  orders 
for  Spring — they  are  coming-in  from  every  part  of  the 
countrj-  but  especially  from  the  South  and  East. 

The  TROY  people  are  now  distributing  a  very  valu- 
able pamphlet  which  everv  road-builder  ought  to  have. 
It  is  a  scientific  report  made  bv  the  Construction  Ser- 


vice Co.  of  New  York  City.  Richard  P.  Dana  and  H. 
P.  Gillette,  the  well  known  engineering  authorities, 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Construction  Service  Co.  and 
have  a  number  of  expert  engineers  associated  with 
them  in  the  work.  The  report  was  not  compiled  for 
advertising  purposes  but  is  entirely  impartial  and  un- 
biased. It  certainly  gives  ample  proof  of  the  TROY 
claim  to  save  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  hauling 
cost  with  teams. 

Aside  from  its  interest  in  connection  with  the  TROY 
train  proposition,  this  report  is  of  great  value  to  every 
contractor  as  a  cost-finder.  Contracting  is  becoming 
a  more  exact  science  every  day  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  the  man  who  simply  guesses  at  his  costs 
In  making  his  estimates,  he  must  know  that  his  fi,g- 
ures  are  safe. 

The  report  gi\-es  charts  and  formulas  which  enable 
any  contractor  to  figure  the  exact  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  or  per  vard  per  mile  for  hauling  materials  either 
with  TROY  Reversibles  or  with  teams.  The  company 
will  gladlv  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  any  contractor 
upon  request. 


"Push!  If  you  can't  push,  pull.     If  you  can't  pull, 
please  get  out  of  the  way.  " 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

Made  of  Genuine  American  Ingot  Iron  are  convenient,  durable, 
economical,  thoroughly  tested  and  now  used  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  Georgia  Railway,  Seaboard  Railway,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railway,  Cotton  Belt,  La.  &  Ark.  Railway,  and  many  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Full  information 
for  a  postal. 
The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Company 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  ATLANTA,  GA.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
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Two  -  Thirty  -  Nine  West  Fifty  -  Fourth  Street,  Ne-w  York  City 

EXCLUSIVE  Distributor  of  Touring  Routes  and  Information  of  the  Automobile  Touring 

Club  of  America.    Official  Guide  to  Tourists'  Hotels.    Official  Bulletin  o\f  Road 
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C  The  March  Number  Describes  and  Pictures  Touring  Conditions 
in  the  Southern  States,  giving  the  Main  Highways  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  Atlanta,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  A  feature 
of  the  Southern  Publicity  is  a  Double-Page  Road  Map  just  Com- 
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The  Duty  of  the  Press  in  the  Good  Roads 
Movement  in  the  United  States 

Speech  by    HENRY    BRANSON  VARNER,  Editor  Southern  Good  Rosds,  of  Lexington,  North  Carolina,  Delivered  Before  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  February  1 1th,  1910 


The  ideal  newspaper  is  not  only  a  purveyor  of  news, 
a  recorder  of  events,  but  is  also  an  e^•angel  of  better 
things  than  the  present  offers,  an.exhorter,  a  leader, 
and  its  place  is  in  tlie  vanguard  of  progress.  Its 
relationship  to  anj-  great  and  good  movement  that 
makes  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  is  that  of  interpreter,  expounder,  preacher  and 
phophet.     The  ideal  newspaper  leads.     It  is  its  duty. 

And  so  in  this  great  movement  for  improved  high- 
ways, the  press  of  the  nation  ought  to  take  the  fore- 
most place  :  and  it  has.     Xo  other  question  is  sct  \'itallv 


HENRY  BR.'kNSON  VARNER 

connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
as  the  good  roads  question,  and  hence,  it  becomes  the 
high  duty  of  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
enter  vigorously  into  the  movement  for  good  roads, 
publishing  good  roads  news,  explaining  plans,  urging 
improvements.  That  the  press  in  large  measure  is  do- 
ing all  this  is  apparent  to  every  newspaper  reader. 
Few  newspapers  in  all  this  country  today  are  hanging" 
back  from  the  fight.  And  a  newspaper  that  h'esitates 
to  plunge  into  a  fight  like  this  isn't  much  of  a  news- 
paper and  will  not  be  missed  on  the  firing  line. 


Having  realized  its  duty  and  its  relationship  to  the 
good  roads  movement,  and  having  taken  up  the  cudgels 
vigorously  for  improvement  of  conditions,  the  press  is 
securing  results.  Go  an3'vvhere  that  3'ou  will,  and 
where  you  find  the  press  actively  engaged  in  moulding- 
sentiment  for  good  roads,  you  will  find  improvements 
eitiher  under  wav  or  on  the  eve  of  being  realized. 
Instances  might  be  cited  galore  where  the  press  has 
been  the  direct  and  m'ost  potent  influence  in  the  con- 
struction of. better  hi.ghways. 

Building  good  roads  is  the  paramount  issue  before 
the  people  of  tihis  country.  It  is  a  matter  that  trans- 
cends in  importance  all  other  questions,  because  noth- 
ing hampers  development,  material,  moral  or  spiritual 
so  much  as  mud,  and  nothing  could  possibly  speed  de- 
velopment more  than  good  roads.  The  "great  world" 
cannot  "spin  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change"  un- 
less tihe  grooves  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  speed 
possible.  Hence,  it  is  plain  to  all  that  the  duty  of  the 
nation's  newspapers  is  to  preach  ,good  roads  persistent- 
ly, to  advocate  strongly,  to  jmblish  information  and 
therebv  mould  public  sentiment  until  the  people  are 
educated  to  the  jjoint  where  they  are  willing  to  bear 
the  cost  of  building  modern  high\va}-s  in  e\'er_y  section 
of  the  country. 

United,  determined  and  jaersistent.  the  ncu-spapers 
can  do  anything.  The  press  is  all-powerful.  Xapoleon 
himself  said  that  he  feared  three  hostile  newspapers 
more  than  a  3iundred  thousand  bayonets.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  declaring-  to  you  today  that  if  the  news- 
papers of  the  union,  one  and  all,  will  make  common 
cause  in  this  great  battle  for  the  most  needed  of  public 
improvements,  the  eutire  country'  will  be  swept  by  such 
a  tide  of  good  roads  sentiment  that  within  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  the  land  will  be  covered  by  a  net  work 
of  as  fine  highways  as  anj'  country  of  Europe  may 
boast.  Shown  the  pressing  need  of  roads,  the  enor- 
mous loss  occasioned  b}'  mud,  and  the  way  to  get  good 
roads,  the  people  will  not  be  long  in  deciding  that  they 
must  have  good  roads. 

It  is  idle  for  us  to  attempt  an  enumeration  (jf  the 
benefits  good  roads  confer  on  a  people.  Every  man.  no 
matter  how  unlettered,  instinctly  knows  that  a  good 
road  is  a  far  better  thing  to  have  than  a  bad  road.  We 
naturallv  have  it  in  us  to  know  the  value  of,  and  to 
construct  an  eas\-  pathwa}-,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
devil  of  tax  steps  in  and  tempts  us  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  rather  than  fly  to  blessings  we  know  of  and 
greatly  desire.     Our  people  all  believe  in  good  roads, 
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but  tliere  are  some  who  are  unwilling  to  pa)-  the  cost. 
I  ha\'e  heard  good  men  and  good  farmers  declare  that 
inasmuch  as  the  mud  trails  we  now  have  were  used  by 
their  fathers,  they  are  good  enough  for  us  and  it  were 
impious  to  suggest  a  change  in  them.  Others  declare 
that  we  are  too  poor  to  attempt  road  construction,  and 
still  others  are  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  handing  down  to  succeeding  generations  such  a 
loathsome  thing  as  a  public  debt.  These  are  some  of 
the  objections  one  hears. 

I  believe  in  my  soul  that  a  bad  road  is  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  l)c  laid  on  a  communitA-.   It  stunts  the 


A  Modern  Road  Which  Ru 


rough  A  Be 
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industrial,  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  people.  But 
a  good  road  is  equally  as  great  a  blessing,  for  once  a 
community  gets  facilities  for  transportation  and  com 
munication,  all  other  blessings  will  be  added  thereunto. 
'Sir.  Roosevelt  has  well  said  that  the  diiTerence  be- 
tween semi-barbarism  and  civilization  is  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  means  of  communication.  Far 
hack  in  history  good  roads  building  was  recognized 
as  a  leading  factor  in  advancing  civilization.  We  are 
told  that  early  explorers  in  Peru  found  improved  high- 
ways, one  of  the  military  roads  be'ng  2.000  miles  in 
length,  with  tunnels  through  mountains,  bridges  or 
ferries  over  streams,  a  road  20  feet  wide,  made  of  flag- 
stones covered  w-ith  bitumen.  .Ancient  Mexico  built 
good  roads,  as  did  India  and  Persia.  In  the  latter 
country  the  monarch  built  a  smooth,  hard  highway 
alongside  of  the  common  earth  road,  and  none  could 
travel  it  save  his  royal  highness.  In  this  land  of  dem- 
ocracy where  every  man  is  king,  there  iiught  to  be  a 
royal  good  road  traversing  every  communit}-  for  the 
pleasure  of  all.  The  Roman  roads  are  still  the  marvel 
of  a  modern  world  and  are  still  used.  Nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  Rome's  prosperity  and  prowess  than 
these  imperial  highways,  straight  as  an  eagle's  flight, 
reaching  into  all  parts  of  the  world-empire. 

Following  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  darkness  that  settled 
over  Europe  was  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  means  of  communication,  and  returning  li.ght 
came  with  the  movement  to  build  passable  highwaj^s. 
Europe  today  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  roads. 
The  thrift  and  wealth  of  the  Frenchman  largely  come 
from  his  magnificent  thoroughfares.  England  has  good 
roads  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  island.  They 
are   constructed    scientifically   and   guarded   jealously. 


This  great  country  of  ours,  with  its  illimitable  re- 
sources and  its  teeming  millions,  the  grandest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  fettered  by  mud,  and  our 
people  are  just  awakening-  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  good  roads  if  we  are  to  progress  and  l^ecome  what 
we  should  be.    Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said : 

"Merely  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  analogy 
we  should  ihave  a  right  to  ask  that  this  people  which 
has  tamed  a  continent ;  \vhich  has  built  up  a  countrj' 
with  a  continent  for  its  base,  which  boasts  itself  with 
truth  as  the  mightiest  republic  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  which  we  firml)'  believe  will  in  the  century  now 
opening  rise  to  a  position  of  headship  and  leadership 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  yet  attained — merely 
from  historical  analogy,  I  say,  we  should  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  such  a  nation  build  good  roads.  Much 
more  have  we  a  right  to  demand  it  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  The  difference  between  the  semi-barbar- 
ism of  the  middle  ages  and  the  civilization  which  suc- 
ceeded it  \\'as  the  diiierence  between  poor  and  good 
means  of  communication.  And  we,  to  whom  space  is 
less  of  an  cibstacle  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  :  we  who  have  spanned  a  continent,  who 
ha^•e  thrust  our  border  westward  in  the  oour.  e  of  a 
century  and  a  cpiarter  until  it  has  gone  froi-n  the  At- 
lantic over  the  Alleghanies,  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  across  the  Great  Plains,  over  the  Rockies 
to  where  the  Golden  Gate  lets  through  the  long-heav- 
ing waters  of  the  Pacific;  we,  who  take  so  little  ac- 
count of  mere  space,  must  see  to  it  that  the  best  means 
of  nullifving  the  existence  of  space  are  at  our  com- 
mand.'' 

Good  roads  mean  progress  and  prosperity  and  are  a 
benefit  to  the  people  who  live  in  cities,  and  an  advan- 
tage to  people   who  live   in   the   country.      Like   good 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Alexandria.  Louisiana 

Streets,  they  make  habitation  along  them  desirable. 
You  never,  or  rarely  ever  and  then  not  for  long,  see  a 
shabby  home  by  the  side  of  a  modern  road,  where 
everybody  passes  and  sees  how  vou  live.  They  make 
])eople  strai,ghten  up  and  put  their  best  foot  forward. 
The  value  of  farms  is  enhanced.  Statistics  prove  that 
in  nearly  every  case  the  states  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  improved  roads  are  a  powerful  factor  in  en- 
couraging the  settlement  of  unused  lands.  Roads  also 
have  a  far  reachiun-  influence  in  holding  men  to  their 
farms,  and  restraining  them  from  drifting  to  the  towns. 
While  the  manufacturing  towns  must  have  labor,  who 
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is  here  that  will  deny  that  if  our  states  had  good  roads, 
the  hundreds  of  good  farmers  would  have  moved  their 
families  from  the  country  home  to  town  to  work  in  the 
mills  ?  So  great  an  exodus  occurred  two  or  three  years 
ago  that  farm  labor  was  almost  impossible  to  secure. 
These  people  are  needed  in  the  country;  there  they 
would  have  stayed  had  there  been  good  roads,  which 
make  farm  life  so  much  more  attractive.  As  the  price 
of  land  depends  as  much  on  accessibility  to  market  as 
on  productivitv.  it  follows  that  road  improvement,  by 
holding  people  and  attracting  others,  directly  tends 
toward    increase    in    values    of   all    farm    lands    within 


Bad  Road,  Near  Mansfield.  Louisiana 

touch  of  the  improved  highways.  It  is  shown  that  in 
states  where  the  average  price  of  land  is  less  than  $20 
an  acre  the  percentage  of  improved  roads  is  only  1.8, 
whereas  in  states  where  the  acreage  value  is  more  than 
S20.  the  a^-erage  of  improved  roads  is  9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage. 

There  are  records  which  show  that  roads  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  farm  lands  from  50  to  500  per  cent. 
If  has  been  ascertained  by  a  dozen  railroads  through 
their  land  and  industrial  departments  that  farms 
through  which  good  roads  run  are  enhanced  in  value 
from  $2  to  $9  an  acre,  and  whether  conservative  or  en- 
thusiastic, all  concede  that  the  increase  is  marked,  im- 
mediate and  inevitable.  Suppose  a  county  of  200,000 
acres  votes  bonds,  and  placing  the  enhanced  value  at 
only  $4.50  an  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  land  owners 
thus  benefited  would  gain  not  less  than  $900,000.  If 
the  bond  issue  amounted  to  half  a  million,  there  would 
be  $400,000  profit  at  once.  The  increase  in  the  profit 
and  price  of  farm  products  is  equally  certain  and  plain. 
The  farmer's  produce  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  can 
be  placed  on  the  market.  Time  was  in  England  when 
food  would  be  rotting  in  one  place,  while  people  suffer- 
ed for  the  lack  of  it  in  a  community  a  few  miles  awav, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the  products  of 
the  farms.  In  the  United  States  today  something  of 
the, same  condition  obtains  and  who  knows  how  large 
a  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  living  is  chargeable  to  mud? 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  present  high 
prices  for  necessities,  aside  from  other  considerations, 
are  caused  in  part  by  impassable  country  roads  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrj',  for  it  is  estimated  that  ft  costs 
each  year  $500,000,000  to  haul  the  products  of  the  farm 
to  the  market  towns,  the  cost  per  mile  being  twice  as 


much  as  in  Europe  where  they  have  excellent  high- 
ways. 

We  may  close  this  hasty  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  good  roads  with  this  quotation  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  H.  Bankhead:  "Good  roads  are  avenues 
of  progress,  the  best  proof  of  intelligence  ;  they  aid  the 
social  and  religious  advancement  of  the  people :  they 
increase  the  value  of  products  ;  they  save  time,  labor 
and  money ;  they  are  the  initial  sources  of  commerce, 
which  swell  in  great  streams  and  flow  everywhere,  dis- 
tributing the  products  of  our  fields,  forests  and  fac- 
tories. The  highways  are  the  common  property  of  the 
country,  their  benefits  are  shared  by  all,  and  all  should 
contribute  to  them." 

The  question  comes,  how  to  get  good  mads?  Shall 
we  vote  a  direct  tax,  or  shall  we  issue  bonds?  Shall  we 
pay  as  we  go,  or  shall  we  r-  part  now  and  let  future 
generations  pay  part?  To  my  mind,  the  whole  ques- 
tion comes  down  to  v'hether  we  want  good  roads  now, 
or  whether  we  are  willing  to  build  a  few  miles  now 
and  let  another  generation  build  a  few  miles  more  and 
another  and  another,  until  in  the  course  of  human 
events  we  secure  good  roads  throughout  the  nation 
years  after  every  person  now  at  the  age  of  accountabil- 
ity is  dead  and  gone.  I  stand  for  bonds.  Mecklenburg- 
county  in  my  state  has  been  building  roads  thirty  years 
and  she  has  about  208  miles,  using  direct  tax.  Guil- 
ford county  has  been  building  roads  six  years  and  she 
has  100  miles,  using  bonds.  We  are  too  far  behind  to 
depend  on  a  direct  tax.  We  must  go  ahead  and  issue 
bonds,  build  the  roads,  increase  our  wealth,  and  reap 
many  fold  the  cost  of  the  roads.  Are  we  to  labor  an- 
other generation  before  good  roads  come  to  pass?  God 
forbid.     We  would  lose  enough  to  macadamize  everv 


A  Finished  Tar  Road,  Looking  from  Bii 


Towards  Ensley 


mile  of  road  in  the  nation.  Should  a  county  issue 
bonds,  before  a  dollar  is  expended,  a  competent  civil 
engineer  should  be  secured  and  put  to  work  mapping- 
out  the  count}'.  He  should  be  under  either  the  county- 
commissioner  or  a  highway  commission  composed 
of  the  commissioners  and  other  men  selected  by  the 
people.  It  is  absolutel}-  necessary  that  an  engineer 
he  employed,  even  though  he  cost  considerable  salarv. 
for  the  location,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  are  operations  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  engineer  can  conduct  in  the  proper 
wav  to  get  the  best  results  at  the  least  cost.  There  is 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  cavil  at 
the  price  paid  such  an  engineer,  and  if  you  undertake 
to  fight  for  roads  you  will  meet  it  at  the  outset.  That 
idea  must  be  eradicated,  as  must  also  the  idea  that  the 
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Change  of  Location.  Old  Road  in  Bed  of  Creek.  Augusta  County.  Virginii 
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men  inrusted  with  the  public  funds  will  not  place  every 
dollar  where  it  belongs.  In  an  age  of  skepticism  in 
business,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  people  should  suspect 
that  huge  sums  ^-oted  for  roads  will  be  preyed  upon. 
No  county  can  build  roads  without  an  engineer  who 
acts  as  pathfinder,  going  over  the  county,  studying  the 
situation,  making-  maps  and  doing  all  that  very  neces- 
sary preliminary  work  without  which  oft  times  money 
is  worse  than  ^yasted. 

A  county  which  shows  suilicient  progress  to  bond 
itself  in  a  liberal  amount  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
improved  roads  should  keep  its  money  intact  until  its 


This  Road  Was  Oiled  With  Asphaltoline,  July,  1909,  Located  Near 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

officers  have  learned  exactly  what  class  of  roads  will 
best  meet  its  requirements ;  what  type  of  road  it  is 
best  qualified  to  construct  and  what  it  can  best  afford ; 
and  these  facts  can  be  secured  through  the  aid  of  the 
national  government,  the  ofifice  of  public  roads  stand- 
ing ready  to  give  gratuitous  advice  and  supply  skilled 
highway  engineers  who  are  amply' qualified  to  tell  what 
type  of  highwav  would  best  meet  that  county's  re- 
quirements and  to  demonstrate  those  suggestions  by- 
supervising  the  building  of  stretches  of  model  high- 
ways, after  which  local  officials  may  take  pattern. 

Wide-awake  state  and  county  officials  are  now  show- 
ing the  liveliest  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  results 
following  a  visit  by  these  skillful  men,  and  the  de- 
mands for  their  services  are  so  heavy  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Director  Page  to  meet  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  requests  being  filed  in  his  office. 

Wihen  county  officers  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  road  building  is  an  art,  they  will  rely  more  and 
more  upon  expert  advice  and  scientific  demonstration, 
and  when  they  have  learned  what  class  of  roads  is  de- 
sirable, they  will  construct  them  and  then  guard  them. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Amer- 
ican highway  questions.  Amiericans  build  as  good  roads 
as  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  but  having  done  so, 
they  rest  contented  with  their  efforts  and  let  each 
passing  breath  of  air,  speeding  automobile,  or  drench- 
ing rain  blow  or  wash  the  road  surface  away. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  well-nigh  per- 
fect roads  are  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  visiting  Americans,  most  jealous 
care  is  constantly  given;  a  careful  day-by-day  inspec- 
tion is  made,  and  every  depression  is  quickly  filled  and 
all  inequalities  rolled  or  tamped. 


Two  requisites,,  therefore,  confront  the  county  sup- 
ervisors at  the  outset — first  to  ascertain  what  roads 
would  be  most  suitable  to  that  particular  section,  and 
second  wdiat  sums  should  be  expended  for  their  main- 
tenance after  completion. 

Those  are  vastly  important  and  the  nation's  very 
small  percentage  of  improved  roads  is  due  largely  to 
a  failure  to  give  consideration  to  them.  Millions  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  Ijuilding  roads  which  local 
conditions  made  impracticable  and  out  of  all  cost  in 
proportion  to  the  county's  revenues. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  however,  and  Pike 
county,  Alabama,  stands  as  a  glittering  exception  to 
the  usual  construction  blunder.  There  the  county  offi- 
cials had  planend  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  the  build- 
ing gravel  roads. 

Air.  AV.  L.  Spoon,  United  States  superintendent  of 
road  construction,  being  sent  to  inake  an  inspection  of 
the  count}'s  road  possibilities,  learned  that  700  miles 
of  important  routes  needed  improvement.  He  figured 
that  the  cost  of  gravel  roads  would  be  $3,000  a  mile — 
plainly  a  sum  greater  than  the  county  could  be  bonded 
for.  Conditions,  however,  were  ideal  for  sand-clay  con- 
struction and  he  strong!}'  urged  its  adoption.  By  legal 
proviso  the  county  could  be  bonded  for  only  3  1-2 
per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
simal  i)ropert_v.  The  plan  was  decided  upon  and  an  is- . 
sue  of  $143,000  was  voted.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  bonds  were  quickl}'  sold,  being  dis 
posed  of  in  $50,000  allotments. 

The  first  allotment  brought  a  prehrium  of  $525  and 
the  second  one  of  $825.  Forty  thousand  dollars  was 
at  once  spent  for  mules  and  road  building-  machinery 
and  work  was  started. 


Convict  Labor  Building  Roads,  Fifteen  Miles  From  Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg:  County,  North  Carolina 

With  the  sum  remaining,  118  miles  of  the  finest 
sand-clay  roads  in  the  south  had  been  built  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  bond  issue ;  a  generous  sum 
was  still  on  hand ;  eight  gangs  w^ere  at  work,  and  the 
people  were  so  pleased  that  they  stood  ready  to  take 
up  the  remaining  issue  of  $45,000  and  expended  it  in 
the  same  wa}-. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  nation's  highway  director  that 
such  facts  should  be  imfiressed  upon  the  people  of  all 
counties  desirous  of  extending  and  improving  their 
highways  before  actual  Avork  is  under  way.  When  that 
has  been  done,  he  is  warmly  in  favor  of  the  raising  of 
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funds  by  issuing  count)-  buntls  witli  the  restrictions 
which  the  A'irginia  highway-  law  imposes,  viz :  that  all 
moneys  so  raised  shall  be  spent  under  the  watchful 
supervision  of  a  state  highway  commission,  because 
otherwise  the  money  may  be  wasted. 

Inasmuch  as  road  building  and  road  mending  have 
been  for  a  century  under  county  commissioners  and 
tun'nship  road  supervisiors  with  practically  no  bene- 
ficial results  observable — it  seems  plain  that  the  time 
for  a  radical  change  of  methods  is  at  hand. 

Many  farmers  fear  a  bond  issue  as  they  do  the  visits 
of  the  chinch  bug  or  the  Kansas  grasshopper,  but  the 


Sand  and  Clay  Road,  Near  New  Berne,  North  Carolina 

benefits  they  deri\-e  from  that  method  of  raising  money 
fiir  road  improvement  are  far-reaching  and  immediate, 
while  the  individual  tax  on  each  is  so  small  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticable.  In  reality,  borrowing  money 
through  the  sale  of  road  bonds  is  like  buying  a  house, 
a  farm  or  a  business  on  the  installment  plan.  The  pur- 
chaser receives  the  object  at  once  and  derives  the 
benefits  from  it  while  paying  for  it.  As  the  benefits 
derived  from  perfected  highways  cover  long  periods  of 
time,  fairness  and  equity  demand  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration should  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  and  that  the 
increased  citizenship,  always  attracted  to  the  locality 
by  a  system  of  good  roads,  .should  also  aid  in  paying 
for  the  added  benefits. 

Resides  that,  there  is  a  financial  wisdom  in  floating 
county  bonds  for  road  improvement.  In  many  cases 
those  bonds  sell  at  a  premium,  and  everybody  inter- 
ested gains  a  benefit.  In  aom^e  southern  states  good 
roads  bonds  have  brought  a  price  so  high  that  the 
IJremium  has  wiped  out  two  or  three  years  interest  on 
the  principal.  In  Bradley  county,  Tennessee,  but  a  few 
years  ago.  the  supervisors  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $90,- 
000.  Those  bonds  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  citizens  for  road  im- 
provement and  so  much  confidence  did  they  have  in  the 
locality  in  which  they  lived  that  the  premium  was 
$20,000;  the  cash  sales  placing  in  the  county  treasury 
$110,000. 

I  am  an  earnest  believer  in  federal  and  state  aid  and 
co-operation  in  building  good  roads,  and  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  government  will  hit  upon 
.some  plan  wherebv  it  may  co-operate  with  the  state 
and  the  state  with  the  county,  in  the  work.  It  has  been 
argued  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Why  should  it  be 
more  so  than  the  e.xpenditure  of  money  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  which  rjften  take  the  form  of  a 
private  enterprise       .As  a  matter  nf  fact,  it  has  been 


shown  conclusivel}'  in  congress  that  so  far  from  bein,g 
unconstitutional,  the  government  in  its  very  beginning 
began  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  expended 
more  than  seven  millions  on  the  old  Cumberland  road 
from  Maryland  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  700  miles, 
and  the  work  was  only  abandoned  because  there  arose 
a  question  of  authority  and  responsibility  as  to  who 
should  maintain  and  repair  the  road,  the  states  or  the 
federal  government.  What  does  the  government  do 
for  the  farmer?  We  spend  millions  annually  on  the 
army,  a  dead  loss,  though  doubtless  necessary;  we 
spend  some  hundred  millions  on  the  navy ;  have  spent 
a  half  billion  on  river  and  harbor  improvements.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  we  spent  more  than  six  billion  dollars  of 
which  about  forty-seven  million  went  to  the  agricul- 
tural department,  but  not  a  dollar  for  the  promotion  of 
good  roads,  a  common  blessing  for  all  the  people.  Dur- 
ing fifty  years,  in  all  the  vast  sum  our  government  has 
disbursed  for  one  thing  and  another,  not  a  dollar  has 
been  appropriated  for  roads.  And  yet,  the  farmers  of 
the  country  compose  the  bulk  of  population,  and  last 
\'ear  contributed  to  the  national  wealth  some  eight  bil- 
I'ons  of  dollars.  The  one-horse  farmer  around  behind 
the  hill  miles  from  town  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
ration,  and  what  has  the  governmient  done  for  him? 
Nothing.  The  burden  is  upon  him.  he  foots  the  bills ; 
and  the  government  takes  his  money  and  spends  it  on 
everything  under  the  sun  by  the  millions,  on  every- 
thing but  on  what  aflects  him  mosth^ — roads.  In  1909 
the  farmers  of  this  country  not  only  fed  more  than 
eight  millions  of  people,  but  sent  across  the  sea  a  bil- 
lion five  hundred  million  of  farm  products.  This  pre- 
served the  balance  of  trade  with  all  the  world,  and 
gave  five  hundred  millions  to  the  country  to  set  aside 
for  the  proverbial   rainy  day.     Had  this  not  been,  a 


Rock  Crusher  Building  Southern  Macadam  Roads 

billion  dollars  would  have  had  to  have  been  sent 
abroad  to  irrtport  duties.  It  was  enough  to  pay  the  im- 
mense appropriations  of  congress  and  still  add  half 
a  billion  to  the  national  wealth.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
the  federal  government  has  done  little  for  good  roads. 
A  number  of  bills  ihave  been  introduced  in  congress 
recently,  each  one  proposing  national  aid  in  amounts 
ranging  from  one  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
These  measures  would  give  to  a  state  as  much  as  the 
state  provides  for  the  construction  of  good  roads.  The 
fact  that  such  bills  have  been  offered  indicates  a  trend 
of  thought  toward  federal  co-operation  with  the  states, 
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and  foretells  the  not  distant  time  when  the  national 
government  will  commit  itself  to  such  a  policj-.  Gov- 
ernor Sanders  of  the  great  state  of  Louisiana  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  national  aid,  saying  that  the 
government  should  connect  state  with  state;  and  then 
he  goes  on  logically,  saj'ing  that  the  states  should  con- 
nect county  with  county  and  the  counties  should  con- 
nect their  various  subdivisions  with  good  roads. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  effect  of  the  automobile 
on  the  good  roads  movement.  Everywhere,  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  the  automobile  creates  sentiment  for  better 
roads.  The  machine  has  come  to  stay  and  it  is  idle  to 
fig^ht  it  on  the  ground  that  it  destroys  a  road  surface. 
If  it  does,  then  we  must  have  a  surface  that  it  will 
not  injure. 

Looking  over  the  nation  as  a  whole,  one  is  gratified 
by  the  innumerable  evidence  of  growing  sentiment  for 
improvement.  Every  state  is  studying  the  question. 
Ther*  is  activity  everywhere.  Still  the  "g'ood  roads 
fiend"  chafes  at  delay  with  impatience.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  movement  move  faster.  In  the  south,  we 
believe,  the  cause  of  good  roads  is  growing  more  rapid- 
ly than  in  any  other  section  of  the  union.  In  the  last 
six  months  of  1909  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  highway  improvement.  The 
great  national  highway  mapped  out  and  traversed  by 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  New  York  Llerald  was 
a  mighty  influence  all  along  the  course  and  throughout 
the  south.  The  highwa}'  passes  through  my  town  and 
it  was  no  small  factor  in  the  success  of  a  bond  election 
which  my  township  carried  last  fall.  The  south  needs 
good  roads  and  it  must  have  them.  With  them  it  will 
indeed  be  a  Greater  South,  and  through  a  Greater  South 
we  may  expect  a  Greater  Nation.  The  dut3'  of  the 
press  lies  in  hastening  the  day.  We  must  stir  our 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  good  roads,  of 
the  necessity  of  roads,  and  see  to  it  that  our  state  leg- 
islators from  now  on  are  good  roads  legislators,  that 


our  congressmen  are  good  roads  congressmen.  If  the 
press  will  but  do  this,  it  will  have  rendered  the  nation 
a  ser\'ice  that  will  eclipse  all  services  rendered  in  the 
past.  First,  get  the  folks  in  the  notion,  get  the  state  in 
the  notion,  get  the  government  of  the  nation  in  the 
notion,  and  all  three,  people,  state  and  nation,  working 
together  in  harmony,  will  work  one  of  the  greatest 
re^-olutions  this  country  has  seen  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government. 


Brown  county,  Texas,  will  ha^'e  80  miles  of  as  good 
roads  as  there  are  anywhere  in  the  Lone  Star  State 
when  the  present  work  is  completed.  Construction  is 
being  carried  on  now  on  several  roads  leading  out  from 
Brownwood.  The  Maxey  Construction  Co.,  of  Hous- 
ton, has  the  contract,  but  all  the  labor  and  the  teams 
are  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  Brown  county,  which 
serves  again  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  when  a  county 
votes  bonds,  a  generous  portion  of  the  money  stays  at 
home,  going  to  farmers  for  teams,  for  laljor  and  ma- 
terials.    Brown  count}'  voted  $100,000. 


January  10  the  Cami^bell  County  (Va.)  Good  Roads 
Association  was  addressed  at  Rustburg  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  of  North  Carolina,  C.  B., Scott,  of  the  state 
hig:hway  commission,  and  B.  E.  Rice,  of  the  Virginian 
railway,  on  the  subject  of  good  roads.  Campbell  coun- 
ty has  been  campaigning  for  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000 
for  road  improvements  this  3'-ear.  The  Lynchburg- 
News  says :  "The  good  roads  question  has  become  one 
of  vital  interest  to  the  people,  and  in  the  face  of  strong- 
opposition  to  the  proposition,  the  friends  of  good  roads 
are  working  with  might  and  main  to  put  Campbell 
county  among-  the  leading  counties  of  the  state." 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  pur- 
chased $50,000  of  die  San  Diego,  Cal.,  good  roads 
bonds. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge,  Between  Hanover  and  He 


)  Counties,  Virginia.    160  Feet  in  Length,  Rib  Arch  Fifty  Foot  Clear  Span 
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Dirt  Roads — Their  Construction  and  Maintenance 


By  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina 


^^'hcn  we  stop  to  consider  the  number  of  miles  of 
road  in  any  one  of  the  southern  states  and  compare 
this  number  with  the  very  small  number  representing 
the  miles  of  improved  road,  we  can  readily  see  that  it 
will  be  a  great  many  3'ears  and  nerhaps  generations 
before  all,  or  even  half,  of  the  public  roads  are  sur- 
faced with  some  hard  material. 

For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
give  very  careful  consideration  and  thought  to  the 
ci  instruction  and  maintenance  of  our  dirt  roads,  which 


Fig.  1.    Old  and  New  Location  of  a  Count rv  IJcul 

will  continue  to  represent  the  greatest  mileage  for 
}'ears  to  come.  In  planning  out  a  system  of  roads  for 
a  state,  or  even  a  county,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
plan  out  the  location  and  construction  of  the  outlying- 
dirt  roads  as  it  is  of  the  highways  which  are  surfaced 
with  macadam,  or  other  hard  material,  and  of  which 
these  dirt  roads  are  the  feeders. 

Every  state  or  county  should  desire  to  have  just 
as  many  miles  as  jjossible  of  these  hard  surfaced  roads, 
as  macadam,  but  it  should  not  spend  all  of  its  income 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  this  kind  of 
road  at  the  expense  of  the  dirt  roads  which  lead  from 
these  into  the  more  out  of  the  way  and  less  settled 
l)laces.  It  is.  therefore,  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  en- 
gineer who  is  devising  a  system  of  roads,  for  a  coun- 
ty, to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  macadam,  sand-clay  or 
gravel  roads  ;  the  cost  of  the  location,  grading,  and 
draining  of  the  earth  roads  which  are  to  be  a  part  of 
the  system,  and  also  to  insist  that  these  dirt  roads 
shall  be  located  and  graded  according  to  specifications 
just  as  much  as  the  surfaced  roads.  When  properly 
constructed  the  dirt  road  can  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  where  it  is 
a  part  of  the  system  of  the  improved  roads  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  travel  on  this  road  is  so  much  less  than  that  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  that  it  should  be  little  trouble 
to  keep  in  first-class  condition,  and  at  little  expense. 
Revenue  should  always  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
so  that  the  dirt  road  can  be  repaired  when  necessary. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  very  few  earth  roads 
but  what  can  be  improved,  and  usually  the  question 
of  the  improvement  which  will  render  the  roads  more 
efficient  is  not  a  very  difficult  on  to  solve.  In  the  first 
place  as  careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the  loca- 
tion  of  dirt   roads   as   is   given   to   the   hard   surfaced 


roads,  for  in  reality,  the  location  of  a  road  is  the  only 
permanent  part  of  the  road,  and  for  this  reason  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  road  is  located  in 
the  right  place,  regarding  grade. drainage  and  the  bene- 
fits that  it  will  give  to  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  Importance  of  Location. 

As  the  location  of  the  road  is  the  only  permanent 
portion  of  the  road,  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
when  the  road  is  once  constructed  there  should  be  no 
question  whatever  regarding  its  re-location.  Fig.  i 
shows  the  old  and  new  location  of  a  road.  Many  of  the 
dirt  roads  of  the  southern  states  are  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  mud 
and  steep  grades,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  these  ob- 
stacles could  have  been  avoided  if  the  road  had  been 
located  |iroperly.  and  can  now  be  avoided  by  re-loca- 
tion. In  locating  a  road  it  should  be  done  so  as  to 
permit  of  any  eas--  grade  with  nothing  over  4  1-3  per 
cent.,  and  so  constructed  that  it  will  readily  shed  the 
water  that  falls  upon  it. 

How  often  we  see  a  road  going  up  a  hill  and  down 
the  other  side  where  by  building  the  road  around  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  same  point  it  could  have  been 
kept  at  an  even  grade,  reaching  the  identical  point 
\\ithin  the  same  distance  or  but  a  little  greater. 

In  road  construction  the  ultimate  end  is  to  reach  a 
certain  point  by  the  most  economic  route.  Thus  in  its 
location  the  grade  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
important  factor  to  be  considered.  While  a  steep 
grade  may  shorten  the  distance  between  two  points,  it ' 


Fig.  2.    A  Poorly  Located  and  Constructed  Road 

is  false  economy  inasmuch  as  the  load  a  horse  can 
pull  decreases  very  rapidly  with  an  increase  in  grade, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  far  more  economical 
to  increase  the  distance  and  decrease  the  grade.  The 
amount  that  a  horse  can  pull  over  diiYerent  grades  with 
the  same  character  of  road  bed  decreases  very  rapid- 
ly with  the  increase  of  grade.  With  a  4  1-3  per  cent, 
grade  the  load  that  can  be  hauled  is  approximately 
one-half  that  which  can  be  hauled  on  a  level,  while 
with  a   10  per  cent,  grade  it  is  about  one-fourth. 
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The  load  a  horse  can  pull  over  different  grades. 
On  a  rise  of  Pounds. 

I  ft.  in  100 I  per  cent 900 

I  ft.  in  50 2  per  cent 810 

I  ft.  in  40 21-2  per  cent 720 

I  ft.  in  30 31-3  per  cent 640 

I  ft.  in  25 4  per  cent 540 

I  ft.  in  20 5  per  cent 400 

I  ft.  in  10 ID  per  cent 250 

As  is  well  known  by  all  farmers,  it  is  necessary  in 
loading  their  wagons  to  haul  their  produce  to  market, 
to  load  it  with  a  weight  that  they  know  their  team 


Fife.  .;.     Well  Graded  an.l  Constructed  Road 

can  haul  over  the  rough,  steep  places,  and  this  means 
very  often  that  although  the  greater  part  of  the  road 
is  well  graded  so  that  a  load  of  1,000  pounds,  or  more, 
per  horse,  could  be  carried  over  this  portion,  they  are 
not  able  to  put  more  than  500  pounds  per  horse,  on  ac- 
count of  the  steep  grades.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  for  a  short  pull  the  horse  can  double  his  exertion. 
and  thus  pull  twice  as  much.  Thus,  if  we  would  keep 
our  grades  not  more  than  4  1-3  per  cent,  that  is,  i  foot 
in  23,  we  would  be  able  to  haul  a  maximum  load,  unless 
these  41-3  per  cent,  grades  were  too  long.  It  may 
seem  necessary  in  certain  mountain  regions  to  increase 
this  grade,  but  even  in  these  sections  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  cheapest  in  the  end  to  have  no  grade  over 
4  1-3  per  cent. 

Another  reason  why  the  road  should  not  have  a 
grade  over  4  1-3  per  cent,  is  that  this  is  the  highest 
grade  that  can  be  given  a  road  without  its  being  se- 
riously affected  by  wash  from  rain  water,  and  an  in- 
crease above  this  grade  makes  it  necessarv  to  put  in 
V-shaped  road  surfaced  ditches  ito  turn  the  water  off 
the  surface  of  the  road. 

Figure  2  shows  a  poorlj'  located  and  constructed 
road,  while  Figure  3  shows  a  well  located,  graded  and 
surfaced  road.  Figure  4  illustrates  the  high  tax  we  pay 
for  poor  roads,  one  bale  of  cotton  to  a  horse,  \'^^hile 
Figure  5  illustrates  what  can  be  hauled  on  a  good  road, 
six  bales  per  horse. 

Drainage  Most  Important  Principle. 

The  earth  road  is  more  susceptible  to  damage  by 
water  than  any  of  the  specially  surfaced  roads,  and, 
therefore,  any  little  breaks  or  holes  that  may  be  made 
in  an  earth  road  by  rain  or  by  a  heavy  load  should  be 
repaired  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing into  mud  holes.  As  water  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
any  road,  so  drainage  is  the  most  important  principle 
in  road  building.    Water  must  be  kept  awaj^  from  the 


road  and  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  road  must  be  per- 
mitted to  run  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  by  a  very 
easy  grade.    See  Figure  6. 

Many  of  our  country  roads  are  bad,  because,  in  their 
construction,  no  arrangement  was  made  for  taking  care 
of  the  waiter,  thus  they  are  very  muddy  or  filled  with 
ruts  and  holes.  Instead  of  the  middle  of  the  road  be- 
ing higher  than  the  edges,  so  that  the  water  can  readily 
run  off  on  each  side,  many  of  them  are  flat — or  even 
concave — with  the  centre  of  ithe  road  the  lowest  point. 
Thus  the  water  often  stands'  in  puddles  in  the  road, 
softening  the  surface  and  thus  permitting  the  wheels 
to  begin  to  civt  into  it;  or  it  runs  down  the  center  of 
the  rqad,  making-  a  ditch.  By  properly  draining  such  a 
road  it  can  very  often  be  made  into  a  good  one. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  of  road  building  is 
drainage,  and  in  the  construction  of  our  earth  roads 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  in  every  way 
water  from  the  road  bed.  If  the  road  Jias  been  built 
so  that  it  is  well  crowned  and  side  ditches  have  been 
constructed  to  take  care  of  the  surface  water,  there 
should  be  little  tendencv  for  the  road  to  become  muddy 
or  gullied.  The  water  should  be  carried  out  of  the  side 
ditches  as  often  as  possible,  to  prevent  seepage  of 
water  into  the  road  and  also  to  prevent  ditches  from 
becoming  gullies.  These  ditches  should  have  sufficient 
fall  to  carry  away  the  water,  but  not  enough  to  give 
the  water  cutting  action,  and  this  fall  should  be  at  least 
half  a  foot  in  every  hundred  feet. 

Ver}'  often  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  water 
out  of  the  ditches  to  carry  it  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other,  and  when  this  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
found  the  most  economical    in  the  end,  to  build  either 


Fig.  4.    One  Bale  For  Each  Horse.    The  High  Tax  of  Poor  Roads 

concrete  culverts  or  to  put  terra  cotta  pipes,  to  carry 
the  water  under  the  road. 

It  is  possible  by  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  to 
build  an  earth  road  that  will  stay  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  except  during 
periods  of  freezes  and  thaw. 

The  second  great  essential  in  road  building  is  also 
drainage,  for  after  the  drainage  system  has  been  de- 
vised and  worked  out  for  any  particular  road,  it  must 
constantly  be  kept  up. 

Surface  of  Road. 

After  the  road  is  located  and  graded  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  drainage,  the  surface  of  the  road- 
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bed  should  l3e  lM-ought  into  just  as  smooth  a  condition 
as  possible.  The  center  of  the  road  must  be  the  high- 
est and  the  crciwn  slupe  graduall}-  tu  the  ditches.  The 
same  care  should  be  taken  in  CDnstructing  the  surface 
of  the  dirt  road  as  is  gi\-en  to  the  surface  of  a  macadam 
or  sand-clav  road.  The  surface  of  the  dirt  road  should 
be  free  from  all  stumps,  rock.s  and  -v'egetable  matter,  for 
if  not.  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  greatly  increased 
and  the  ciist  (if  hauling  will  be  much  more.  See 
Figure  8. 

If  the  wheel  ni  a  wagon   rests  ^m  the  smodth,  hard 
surface  "i  a  Linod  macadam,  graxcl,  sand-cla\-  1  ir  a  flirl 


Fis:.  .5.    Near  Augusta,  Georgia.    Load  of  Cotton  That  i 

of  Horses  Over  a  Graded  and  Improved  Road— Si 

The  Low  Tax  of  Good  Roads 


Readil.v  Hauled  b.v  Pair 
;  Bales  to  a  Horse 


road  it  dues  nut  sink  into  the  surface  and  has  no  ob- 
stacle in  frcnit  of  it  su  that  a  minimum  amount  of  force 
is  required  to  pull  the  load  forward.  See  Figure  7.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  stone  in  front  of  the  wlieel  it  is 
necessary  for  the  horse,  before  he  can  move  forward, 
to  pull,  not  onh'  the  load  but  he  must  also  actually 
lift  1-4  (if  the  entire  weight  of  the  load  to  the  to]5  of 
the  stone,  if  the  vehicle  has  four  \\lieels.  and  one  half 
the  total  weight  of  the  load  if  it  has  two  wheels.  Take 
a  winter  time  dirt  road,  where  the  wheel  has  sunk  in 
mud  half  way  to  the  hub,  or  a  heavy  sand  road,  where 
the  wheels  are  sunk  from  four  to  six  inches  in  sand. 
Refore  going  forward  the  horse  must  either  lift  this 
wheel  out  of  the  mud  or  sand,  in  which  case  he  must 
not  onlv  lift  the  entire  weight  of  the  load,  if  all  the 
wheels  are  in  the  mud  or  sand,  but  he  must  also  lift 
an  indefinite  wei,ght  of  mud  and  ii\-ercome  a  consider- 
able amount  of  friction  between  the  sides  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  and  tjie  mud  or  sand  into  which  the  wheel 
has  sunk.  Ijefore  he  can  raise  the  \  chicle  on  the  liard 
surface  a,gain. 

It  is  necessar\'  that  a  dirt  road  after  once  it  is  con- 
structed l)e  kept  a  dirt  road  if  it  is  to  be  kejjt  in  the 
best  condition.  In  repairing  it,  do  not  use,  rock,  ,gravel, 
or  brush  but  use  dirt  of  nearly  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  road  bed,  in  order  to  make  the  roadway 
uniform  so  that  it  will  wear  evenly.  If  holes  and  ruts 
are  filled  with  rock,  gravel  or  brush,  the  wearing  effect 
will  he  uneven  and  will  cause  other  holes  to  be  formed. 

When  the  road  surface  is  made  entirely  of  dirt  it  can 
rcadilv  be  kept  in  splendid  condition  by  means  of  the 
split-log-drag.  This  simple  road  machine,  if  used  reg- 
ularlv   after  a  rain   when   the   road  bed  is   moist,  will 


smooth  and  shape  up  the  road  so  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
dried  out  it  will  be  smooth  and  hard.  The  drag  will  fill 
up  the  ruts  and  holes,  and  it  will  keep  a  dirt  road  in 
good  condition  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  a 
dirt  road  is  that  it  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  sunshine  and  wind  on  account  of  their  drying- 
effect.  Shade  is  good  for  a  macadam  road  but  bad  for 
a  dirt  road.  ]\Iany  a  l)ad.  muddy  place  on  a  dirt  road 
has  ])een  remedied  by  cutting  awav  the  shade  and  giv- 
ing the  sun  and  wind  a  chance  to  dry  out  the  road 
])ed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ncu'th  side  of  hills 
should  be  a\-oide(l  as  far  as  possible  in  the  location  of 
a  road. 

Let  us  take  u])  for  a  few  minutes  another  phase  of 
the  im])ro\enient  of  the  ])ublic  road  which  very  natur- 
ally Comes  under  the  head  of  dirt  roads,  and  that  is  the 
addition  of  sand-clay  and  graxel  to  tlie  surface  of  a 
r(  lad. 

Remarkable  Value  of  Sand-Clay  Road. 

The  roads  ol  the  eastern  counties  of  the  southern 
Appalachian  states  are  deep  sand,  and  distressing  in 
summer:  in  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  these 
states  they  ha\e  an  excess  of  cla}--  and  often  become 
impassable  in  winter.  We  are  confronted,  therefore, 
by  the  two  extremes — deep  sand  and  deep  mud,  and 
the  name  i.if  either  signifies  death  to  agricultural  de- 
\  elopment,  to  social  and  intellectual  life;  to  education 
and  reli.gion.  A\'hile  naturally,  such  a  condition  exists, 
things  are  pretty  ex'enlv  balanced  after  all.  In  nearly 
all  sections  where  sand  predominates,  deposits  of  clay 
can  be  found,  and  if  this  be  hauled  upon  the  deep  sand 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it,  you  have  a  sand-clay 
road,  (see  Figure  9)  whicli  cannot  make  deep  sand  in 
summer  :  and  if  the  sand  is  sharp  and  clean,  sufficiently 
mixed  with  the  clay  so  as  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
make  mud  in  wet  weather,  you  have  a  good  road  win- 
ter and  summer.  I'rom  a  close  study  and  observation 
of  this  phase  of  road  improvement,  combined  with 
some  experience-   I   am  prepared  to  make  the  assertion 


1  It    '        \  W,  II  1).  iimil   ind  Glided  Road  Which  Will  Tdkt  (  aie  of  the  Water. 
I  oc  ittd  in  Guilfoid  Count\     Noith  Caiolma 

in  fidl  ctiulidence,  that  there  is  no  section  in  the  eastern 
])art  of  the  southern  Appaladhian  states  where  reallj' 
.good,  practical,  country  roads  may  not  be  built  by  this 
])rocess,  if  only  perserverance  be  the  watch-word. 
Many  fail  for  want  of  patient,  persistent  effort,  and 
fail  when  well  within  the  .goal  of  success.  Reflect  a 
moment,  and  .you  will  see  that  a  sand-clay  road  is  not 
in  its  perfected  state  until  each  grain  of  sand  is  driven 
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and  wedged  tightly  between  other  grains  of  sand,  and 
they  in  turn,  between  others,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  body  of  the  road,  with  only  the  small  interstices 
filled  with  clay  for  the  purpose  of  binding  and  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  ISear  in  mind,  clean,  sharp  sand  is 
needed,  and  avoid  sand  which  has  been  rounded  off  by 
the  action  of  the  wheels  in  the  roadbed.  Always  get 
sand,  if  possible,  from  the  side  of  the  road  where  it 
has  not  been  so  ground  off  round. 

If  then,  in  the  eastern  part  of  these  states,  the  mixing 
of  sand  and  clay  is  a  success,  why  will  it  not  equally 
so  in  the  middle  sections?  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  it  is  not  only  ecjuall}^  satisfactory  but  more  so, 
from  tihe  fact  that  we  have  more  and  better  drainage 
because  of  the  undulation.  And  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  we  have  coarser  and  sharper  sand. 

But  in  the  middle  and  Piedmont  sections  of  these 
southern  Appalachian  states  we  are  not  confined  to 
sand  clay  exclusivel3^  This  section  is  rich  in  gravel 
whiclh  may  be  had  for  the  hauling.  (See  Figure  7.) 

We  may  often  combine  these  three  types  of  road, 
dirt,  gravel  and  sand-clay  in  one  system  of  good  roads 
and  have  stretches  of  all  three ;  but  do  not  have  mix- 
tures of  all  three,  that  is,  do  not  have  part  of  the 
width  of  the  road  of  dirt  and  part  of  gravel  or  sand- 
clay  unless  you  are  making  the  center  of  the  road  nine 
feet  width  of  one  or  the  other  and  crowning  and  sloping- 
it  evenly  to  the  ditches.  Don't  fill  mud  holes  witli  rock 
or  even  gravel,  Init  with  dirt. 

The   Maintenance   of  the   Road. 

Another  feature  of  public  road  construction  that 
must  be  emphasized,  and  one  \\-hich  is  ahiKjst  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  construction  of  the  road  itself, 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  road. 

No  matter  what  character  of  road  lias  been  con- 
structed it  must  be  maintained,  and  funds  must  be  pro- 
vided for  this  ]3urpose.     Roads  will  not  maintain  them- 


Fig-.  7,     Road  to  Sandbar  Ferry,  Three  Miles  East  of  Augusta,  Georgria 
Made  With  Gravel,  Thirty  Feet  Wide 

selves.  Dirt  roads  especially  need  constant  care,  but 
if  this  is  given  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  is  small. 
Our  dirt  roads  should  be  divided  into  sections,  with 
a  foreman  or  overseer  in  charge  of  each  section  whose 
duties  would  be  to  go  over  every  mile  of  his  section 
after  every  rain  and  at  least  once  every  two  w?eks,  and 
wherever  the  road  was  in  need  of  repair  he  should 
have  it  done.     After  the  iheavy  rain,  he  should  run  a 


road-drag  over  the  road,  in  order  to  bring  it  back  into 
shape,  and  to  fill  up  any  rut  or  hole  that  might  have 
started. 

How  can  we  obtain  the  necessary  revenues  to  im- 
prove our  roads  and  maintain  them? 

Not  by  the  old  labor  system  or  a  combination  of  this 
and  a  small  tax. 

There  is  sufficient  money  and  labor  expended  each 
year,  by  our  counties,  to  thoroughly  repair  the  public 
roads,   if  it   is  judiciously  expended   under  the   super- 


Fit?.  .^.     Bad  Mountain  Koad  Between  Mi 
With  Bad  Surface  : 


■ion  and  Bakers 
nd  Heavy  Grade 


vision  of  men  who  have  had  some  training  in  the  man- 
ner of  construction  of  public  roads.  Many  of  those 
who  are  put  in  charge  of  road  construction  work  have 
had  no  experience  whatever  and  do  not  understand  the 
first  principles  of  road  construction.  The  result  is  that 
the  annual  tax  of  l)oth  monc)'  and  labor  is  often  ex- 
pended in  simpl}-  cleaning  out  the  ditches  along  the 
side  of  the  road  or  digging  them  deeper,  and  throwing 
the  material,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  leaves,  mud. 
sand  or  cla3^  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  Consequent- 
ly, the  ditches  often  become  deep  gullies,  the  road  is 
constantly  becoming  narrower,  and  the  first  heavy 
rain  washes  all  the  material  into  the  gullies  again. 

It  will  pay  any  township  or  county  to  do  away  with 
the  old  labor  systemi  of  road  construction  altogether, 
and  lew  a  tax  in  some  way  or  other  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  labor  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads. 


The  Leesburg-W'ashington  Highwav  Company,  of 
\'irginia,  has  been  incorporated  to  macadamize  the 
( ieorgetown-Leesburg  turnpike  and  maintain  it  by  a 
toll  system.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $150,000, 
the  shares  being  $100  each.  The  officers  are :  Presi- 
dent, John  G.  Hopkins,  of  Ashburn,  who  is  also  gen- 
eral manag'er ;  vice-presidents,  F.  B.  White  andA'Villiam 
C.  Eustis,  and  secretary,  Westmoreland  Davis,  of 
Leesburg.  The  directors  are  Judge  C.  E.  Nichol,  E. 
E.  Garrett,  W.  F.  Lynn,  John  J.  Rhodes,  Clarence 
Moore,  Henrv  Fairfax,  and  Robert  N.  Harper.  Mr. 
Hopkins  recently  offered  $1,000  per  mile  on  condition 
that  a  like  amount  be  contributed  by  others  to  restore 
the  turnpike  between  Leesburg  and  Washington,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  30  miles.  The  recent  construction  of 
three  miles  of  macadam  between  Waterford  and 
Paeonian  Springs  g•a^■e  an  impetus  to  the  road  move- 
ment in  that  section. 
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Wonderful  Growth — What  of  the  Future? 

The  growth  of  Southern  Good  Roads  during  the  past 
three  months  has  been  far  beyond  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions. Subscriptions  have  come  to  us  from  good  roads 
officials  and  good  .roads  advocates  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  sixteen  southern  states.  AVe  have 
received  vijhmtarilv  subscriptions  from  Maine  to  Texas 
and  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.  This 
goes  to  show  bevond  a  Cjuestion  of  doubt  the  need  of 
a  practical  monthh-  magazine  like  Southern  Good 
Roads  at  this  time. 

You  are  undoulitedly  interested  in  good  roads  or 
}'0u  would  not  be  reading  these  lines,  therefore  when 
we  appeal  to  you  in  Ijehalf  of  the  cause  of  goi.Kl  roads 
to  speak  to  two  or  more  of  your  friends  and  secure 
their  subscriptions  for  this  magazine  there))}'  aiding  us 
in  at  least  doubling  our  subscription  list  in  the  next 
30  days  you  will  gladly  respond  and  help  push  the 
movement  for  better  highways  onward  and  upward 
throughout  the  southern  states  so  that  instead  of  ap- 
propriating twentv  milli(m  as  we  did  in  the  last  six 
motnhs  of  1909,  that  \\e  will  appnipriate  a  hundred 
million  for  roads  in  the  southern  states  during  the  year 
1910.  Will  }-ou  help  the  cause  miw?  \\'e  believe  you 
will.      Don't  disappoint   us. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  GOOD  SENSE. 

The  Assembl}-  has  |)ut  its  hand  to  the  plow  and  can- 
nnt  look  back.  It  has  committed  itself  to  the  good 
roads  policy  and  cannot  al)andon  it.  It  has  given  the 
counties  assurance  that  it  will  support  them  in  Ijuild- 
ing  good  roads,  and  it  cannot  leave  them  without  sup- 
port in  putting  macadam  where  mud  is.  It  has  pledg- 
ed Virginia  to  the  progressive  road  policy,  and  it  can- 
not afford  to  brand  the  state  as  a  champion  of  cor- 
duroy and  clay, 

Xinety-f)ne  counties  have  already  asked  for  state  aid 
in  road-building  for  the  coming  j-ear.  This  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact.  It  means  that  ninety-one  counties  in  the 
state  have  cauglit  the  good  roads  spirit  and  are  willing 
to  dij  their  part.  It  means  that  all  ])ut  nine  counties 
in  the  state  look  to  the  Assemljly  for  aid  in  moving  on 
to  progress  and  prosperity. 

Good  roads  sentiment  was  not  created  in  all  of  these 


counties  in  a  day.  Not  all  of  them  were  willing,  even 
two  years  ago,  to  commit  themselves  to  spend  as  much 
again  on  their  roads  as  the  state  would  give  Ihem. 
Enlightened  and  progressive  men  had  to  work  a  long 
time  to  convince  their  neighbors  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties that  good  roads  paid.  Many  of  these  men  had  to 
argue  for  months  before  they  could  show  their  fi-iends 
what  the  mud  tax  cost  them.  These  men  have  done 
their  \\-ork  now  and  have  their  counties  in  line.  They 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  counties  to  spend  $375,- 
000  the  year  in  improving  our  roads.  They  have 
Ijrought  their  people  to  the  point  where  prompt  ac- 
tion and  a  stead}-  pull  together  will  secure  improved 
highways  in  almost  e^■ery  county  of  the  state. 

If  the  Asseml)]}-  turn  back  now  it  will  put  a  damper 
on  this  good  roads  spirit  and  will  lose  the  benefit  not 
only  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  but  of  what  has  been  done  b}-  road  en- 
thusiasts in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the  Common- 
\vealth.  If  the  Assembly  hesitate  now  the  counties 
will  lose  faith  in  the  state's  purpose  to  permanently 
foster  good  roads,  and  will  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  bond  issues  which  they  must  carry  themselves. 

Good  roads  and  good  sense  go  together.  The  roads 
cost  money,  but  they  make  money.  They  increase  the 
farmer's  taxes,  but  they  increase  his  profits.  They 
put  a  temporary  burden  on  the  pocketbook,  but  a  per- 
manent value  on  his  lands.  They  will  cost  him  $10 
this  }-ear  and  they  will  net  him  a  hundred  dollars  next 
year.  Good  roads  mean  as  much  to  the  state  as  to  each 
individual  farmer.  All  that  they  do  for  the  rural  citi- 
zen they  \Nill  do  for  the  state  and  for  the  state's  treas- 
ury. They  will  cost  thousands  today  and  they  will 
bring  millions  tomorrow. 

The  Assembly  cannot  escape  this  logic,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  escape  it.  Its  members  will  not  recede 
from  our  present  policy.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  counties  all  that  they  desire,  but  they  will  not 
reduce  the  state  aid  voted  by  the  last  Assembly.  They 
know  what  Virginia  can  be  made  by  good  roads,  and 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  state  makes  the  good  roads 
that  will  make  it. — Richmond   (\'a.J   Times-Dispatch. 


England's  Roads  and  Ours. 

How  far  behind  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  United  States  is  in  the  matter  of  roads  is 
strikingi}-  set  forth  in  an  interview  by  a  London  bank 
er,  recently  published  in  The  J\Iinneapolis  Journal. 
He  was  utterly  surprised  on  ^-isiting  this  country  to 
find  that  with  all  our  ath'ancement  in  other  ways, 
we  had  so  sadly  neglected  the  important  work  of  con- 
structing permanent  roads.  It  is  not  "another  in- 
stance" of  English  prejudice  against  everything  out- 
side of  the  island,  for  the  facts  bear  the  man  out;  and 
then  he  was  confessedly  impressed  by  American  re- 
sources and  progress.  He  declared  our  roads  a  dis- 
grace and  wondered  that  the  people  do  not  rebel, 
"^lud,    mud,"    he   said,    "is    everywhere."      You    build 
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costly  buildings  and  erect  magnificent  monuments  of 
steel  and  stone,  yet  j'our  roads  are  awful.  The  people 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  and  the  best  they 
g"et  are  roads  that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  my  country.  A^'e  build  roads  of  macadam 
made  to  last  and  they  do  last.  They  tap  every  hamlet 
and  enable  the  producer  to  reach  his  market  at  a  cost 
trivial  compared  to  what  you  people  have  to  pay  here. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  too  many  officers  and 
not  enough  expert  road  builders.  The  road  money 
goes  into  salaries  instead  of  road  material.  I  have 
traveled  by  easy  stages  from  New  York  to  Min- 
neapolis and  w'hile  there  is  much  to  wonder  at  and  ad- 
mire, your  roads  attracted  m^?  attention  the  most. 
Kansas  City  has  some  of  the  worst  thoroug''hfares  I 
ever  saw,  and  in  New  York  it  is  even  worse." 

This  is  a  fair  indictment  of  the  whole  country.  The 
United  States  has  astonished  the  world  in  the  rapidity 
and  magnitude  of  its  development,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  almost  entirely  neglected  the  very  vital 
subject  of  rural  highways — those  arteries  of  progress, 
wealth  and  enlightenment.  It  must  indeed  gi\'e  the 
foreigner  surprise  when  he  finds  the  true  conditions  in 
this  respect.  The  nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  arouse  as 
a  whole  and  remedy  this  glaring  and  damaging  fault. 
President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  merely  from  the 
viewpoint  of  historic  analogy  this  nation,  which  has 
tamed  a  continent,  should  build  enduring  highways. 
The  farmers  in  certain  parts  of  Missouri  are  setting 
their  brethren  everywhere  an  example  the  good  effects 
of  which  should  not  be  lost.  It  is  supposed,  and  is 
often  quite  true,  that  the  farmers  fight  a  movement 
for  better  roads  tooth  and  toe  nail.  In  fact,  in  those 
localities  where  good  roads  have  been  built,  the  farm- 
ers, which  class  reaps  the  greatest  benefits  from  good 
roads,  have  had  to  be  forced  into  the  movement,  and 
often  taxes  and  bonds  have  been  put  through  over 
their  heads.  In  Missouri,  even  in  Missouri  where  they 
"have  to  be  shown,"  the  farmers,  says  a  count}^  en- 
gineer, are  doing  more  than  an3'body  else  to  bring 
good  roads  to  pass.  In  many  places,  we  are  told,  the 
farmers  are  actually  raising  money  by  private  sub- 
scription to  aid  in  the  work.  The  article  stating  this 
slyly  adds  that  those  who  take  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  better  roads  are  to  have  the  most  assist- 
ance. 

Roads  Too  Wide? 

It  is  argued  that  as  a  general  thing  and  particularly 
in  the  Avest,  the  roads  of  the  United  States  are  too 
wide  The  west  and  Germany  are  compared  in  this 
respect.  It  is  pointed  out  that  w^hile  in  Germany, 
where  the  traffic  is  enormous,  the  highways  are  but 
20  and  21  feet,  in  the  west,  where  the  traffic  is  compar- 
atively light,  and  land  worth  $100  an  acre,  the  road- 
ways are  from  50  to  60  feet  in  width,  three-fcurths  of 
which  grows  up  in  weeds  and  grass. 

It  can  hardb^  be  said,  however,  that  the  roads  are 


too  wide  in  the  eastern  states.  Mountain  travelers, 
especially,  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  wide  roads  in  read- 
ing of  the  subject,  having  many  a  time  and  oft  met 
face  to  face  other  travelers  far  from  the  "wide  place," 
with  the  result  that  their  vehicles  had  to  be  taken 
apart  and  carried  by.  piecemeal,  or  stood  up  at  a  dizzy 
angle  against  the  clifl:  while  the  other  hugged  the  per- 
ilous edge  of  a  fathomless  ravine. 


The  First  Road  Builders. 

If  highways  are  an  evolution  from  the  primary  paths 
made  by  animals  and  men,  the  first  road  makers  did 
not  make  their  paths  straight,  certainly ;  and  many  a 
road  today  is  a  monument  to  the  leaders  in  road  mak- 
ing of  the  long  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  some 
animals,  the  buffalo  especially,  were  pretty  fair  en- 
gineers. They  had  an  eye  for  grade,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  some  of  their  successors.  In  the  west  engineers 
hunting  pathways  for  railroads  are  said  to  have  large- 
ly followed  buflfalo  trails. 


The  Universal  Report. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  not  in  the  world,  has  there  been  such  wide- 
spread activity  for  good  roads  as  is  the  case  today — 
Cle\'eland  Plaindealer. 


Prejudice  against  the  automobile  should  dwindle 
and  disappear  in  the  light  of  the  importance  of  the 
industry,  its  magnitude,  the  vast  amount  invested,  and 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  machine  on  civilization 
and  life.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  350.000 
automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  that  over 
200,000  more  will  be  made  during  1910;  that  by  the 
end  of  1910  the  value  of  the  machines  in  use  will  be 
over  a  half  billion  dollars.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  be  said  for  the  machine  in  argument  against  the 
prejudice  against  it  which  obtains  all  over  the  country- 
but  we  are  directly  concerned  with  its  influence  on  the 
good  roads  movement.  It  is  essentially  a  good  roads 
enthusiast  and  a  good  roads  builder.  And  anything 
that  aids  the  good  roads  movement  is  the  friend  of 
man — the  friend  of  the  farmer.  Much  of  the  progress 
of  our  cause  depends  upon  the  automobile.  And  yet 
there  are  many  who  would  bar  them  from  the  high- 
ways for  no  other  reason  than  that  some  owners  can- 
not as  yet  stand  against  the  temptation  to  speed  along 
roads.  Following  the  same  idea,  judging  things  by 
their  worst  aspects  only,  we  would  abolish  about  all 
there  is. 


What  we  need  in  this  country :  Legislators  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifllce  their  political  future  in  behalf  of 
good  roads.  In  thus  dying  politcally  they  will  have 
rendered  more  service  to  their  country  than  by  living- 
many  years.  We  like  the  temper  of  those  Alabama 
folk  who  are  demanding  of  candidates  for  office  that 
they  speak  out  plainly  for  better  roads. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

Calhoun  county  people  are  determined  to  know 
where  aspirants  for  office  stand  on  the  good  roads 
question.  The  people  have  realized  that  a  good  road 
is  not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity.  One  citi- 
zen says:  ••NM'iat  ought  to  be  the  broadest  puncheon 
in  the  platform  of  eyery  candidate  in  Calhoun  county 
is  good  roads,  and  1  think  that  all  had  better  agree  to 
make  it  so.  Scrap  about  other  things  that  they  might 
differ  about  if  they  wish,  but  present  a  united  front 
for  good  roads,  for  it  doesn't  matter  who  is  elected  we 
must  haye  them.  I  don't  know  of  a  man  who  ought 
not  to  be  beaten,  whatever  else  he  may  stand  for,  if 
he  fails  to  advocate  good  roads."  -\nd  this  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

The  :\Iobile  Auto  Club  protests  against  placing  oys- 
ter shells  on  roads  without  having  them  rolled  and 
crushed,  pointing  out  that  the  unrolled  shells  injure 
the  rubber  tires  of  automobiles  and  vehicles  and  crip- 
ple stock.  It  would  seem  that  road  builders  would 
naturally  run  a  roller  over  a  shell  road  without  waiting 
for  attention  to  be  called  to  same. 

The  Tallapoosa  Good  Roads  .\ssociation  has  raised 
$2,000  for  good  roads  work  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners hav'e  apnropriated  $2,000.  It  is  expected  that 
.'Sio.ooo  will  be  raised  as  a  neuclus.  A  dispatch  from 
Alexander  Citv  says :  ".A-t  no  time  since  Tallapoosa 
county  became  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  Alaba- 
ma has  the  "good  roads"  movement  so  thoroughly 
reached  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  its  citizens.  It 
seems  that  every  citizen,  both  land  owner  and  wage 
earner,  has  risen  up  in  arms  and  are  determined  that 
"mud"  shall  no  longer  hold  supreme  sway  over  the  im- 
mensely fertile  conditions  of  the  country  traffic,  in- 
definitely debarring  the  development  of  the  dormant 
thousands  of  dollars  going  to  waste  for  want  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  Sometimes  a  crisis  comes,  due  en- 
tirely to  a  limit  of  endurance  as  well  as  forbearance, 
and  it  would  appear  to  the  observer  that  such  crisis  at 
last  has  come. 

It  takes  time,  educating  of  people  al.mg  these  lines 
of  industrial  improvements. 

A  good  roads  convention  is  billed  for  March  12-16 
at  Montgomery  and  the  city  voted  $100  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  same.  The  convention  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alal^ama  Good  Roads  Association,  of 
which  .John  Craft  of  Mobile  is  president.  Co-opera- 
tion among  counties  to  establish  main  highways  was 
one  of  the'subjects  selected  for  discussion. 

Speaking  of  the  statistics  as  to  road  construction  in 
the  south^  compiled  by  Southern  Good  roads.  The 
Iluntsville  Mercury  says:  "That  is  a  splendid  show- 
ing and  makes  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future; 
but  one  thing  "we  lacketh"  in  our  road  building  sys- 
tems, and  that  is  their  ]jrescrvation.  The  repair  bill 
is  an  tiiormous  expense,  and  unless  even  the  best  built 
roads  are  annually  repaired  they  are  soon  destroyed  by 
that  universal  destructive  narrow  tire.  All  this  can 
easily  be  oviated  and  the  use  of  roads  make  them 
better  instead  of  destroying  them.  Some  plan  should 
Ije  adopted  wihich  would  induce  the  owners  of  heavy 
loaded  wagons  to  use  tires  six  inches  in  width  and 
the  marked  improvement  and  betterment  on  our  pikes, 
and  even  dirt  roads,  would  be  surprising  to  the  people. 
Practical  demonslration  has  proxen  what  we  sa  -  t':' 
be  true." 


At  a  meeting  in  February  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Good  Roads  Association,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

"Realizing  the  great  value  of  good  roads  for  the  in- 
dustrial advancement  and  general  uplift  of  the  state, 
and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  state  to 
take  some  definite  action  in  regard  to  state  aid,  and, 
whereas  the  old  system  of  building  and  repairing  roads 
in  this  state  has' failed  to  accomplish  the  results  we 
desire  and  has  been  wasteful  of  the  money  and  labor 
employed,  arid,  whereas  the  people  of  Alabama,  over- 
whelmingly adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  state  convict  fund 
should  be  used  on  the  pul)lic  highways  of  the  state, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  In  accordance  with  resolution  and  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, in  convention  assem'bled  in  Birmingham,  October 
14  and  15,  1909,  that  we,  the  Jeft'erson  County  Good 
Roads  Association,  heartily  favor  the  creation,  b}^  law, 
of  a  department  of  state  highway. 

"Resolved  (2),  That  we  favor  a  law  enacting  into 
the  constitution  the  good  roads  amendment  which  per- 
mits the  state  to  appropriate  the  money  arising  from 
the  state  convict  fund  to  build  good  roads  throughout 
the  state. 

"Resolved  (3)  That  we  favor  an  equitable  division 
of  this  state  convict  fund  so  that  every  county  in  the 
state  shall  receive  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  same. 

"Resoh^ed  (4)  That  we  favor  a  local  law  that  will 
allow  the  road  tax  of  Jefferson  county  to  be  divided 
so  that  the  public  highways  that  have  been  incorpor- 
ated ill  municipalities  in  Jefferson  county  can  be  used 
in  the  improvement  and  building  of  good  roads  in 
said  territory. 

"Resolved  (5)  That  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Jefferson  County  (Sood  Roads  Association  send  a 
communication  to  each  candidate  for  state  senate  and 
member  of  the  house  of  repesentatives  and  ascertain 
if  they  favor  a.  hi.ghway  commission,  enactino-  into  a 
law  the  .good  roads  amendment. 

"Resolved  (6)  That  the  Jeff'erson  County  Good 
Roads  Association  joins  with  the  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association  in  urging  the  advocaies  and  friends 
of  good  roads  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state  to 
see  that  the  members  of  the  next  legislature  are  select- 
ed to  carry  out  the  platform  and  policy  adopted  b}' 
said  Alabam'a  Good  Roads  Association." 

Althoug-h  the  people  of  Alabama  overwhelming!}' 
carried  an  amendment  in  1908  that  would  put  the  con- 
victs on  the  road  and  appropriate  money  for  roads,  the 
enacting  clause  was  omitted,  and  hence  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  a  law  unless  the  next  legislature 
passes  the  enacting  clause.  There  seems  to  be  some 
anxiety  about  this  and  the  good  roads  association  of 
the  state  has  taken  steps  to  secure  the  law. 

Huntsville,  .\la..  will  spend  $40,000  in  street  paving. 

Bids  are  asked  on  constructitm  of  125  cement  street 
crossings  at  Jennings,  La. 

Arkansas. 
The  Gazette,  of  Little  Rock,  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  highway  department  with  a  highway 
engineer.  It  deplores  the  waste  of  money  on  wooden 
bridges  and  declares  for  concrete.  "That  Arkansas 
hasn't  got  better  roads,"  it  saj^s,  "is  largely  due  to  the 
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fact  that  road  building  is  in  charge  of  the  county 
judges,  who  maj^  be  men  wholly  without  any  road 
Iniilding  knowledge,  and  much  of  the  road  founds  is 
spent  by  men  who  are  not  highway  engineers." 

California. 

At  Los  Angeles  recently  the  road  supervisors  let  a 
contract  for  76,200  tons  of  crushed  rock,  the  price  be- 
ing 70  cents  a  ton.  The  winning  bidders  were  '-"ider- 
bid  one  cent  by  a  rival  concern,  but  the  latter  failed 
to  enclose  a  certified  check— a  very  important  matter. 
Also  the  county  will  soon  begin  making  little  rocks  out 
of  big  ones,  itself.  All  of  which  shows  that  good 
roads  are  being  built  in  that  section  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever. 

Georgia. 

February  9  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Geor- 
gia Federation  of  Road  Authorities  was  held  in  At- 
fanta.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Savannah  the 
second  Monday  in  June.  Judge  William  V.  Fve,  of 
Augusta,  was  chosen  to  succeed  himself  as  president, 
and'':  I  vice-presidents,  one  from  each  congresional  dis- 
trict, were  named,  to  wit:  From  the  first  district.  Judge 
W.  H.  Moore,  of  Statesboro ;  the  second,  N.  F.  Tift,  of 
Albany  ;  the  third,  Frank  Sheffield,  of  Sumter  county : 
the  fourth,  L.  F.  Scarbrough,  of  Columbus:  the  fifth, 
C  R.  Rogers,  of  Newton  county;  the  sixth,  R.  H, 
Drake,  of"  Griffin ;  the  seventh,  W.  M.  Gammon,  of 
Rome:  the  eighth,  W.  S.  Ilolman,  of  Clarke  county; 
the  ninth,  W.  J.  Webb,  of  Cherokee  county  ;  the  tenth, 
y.  ^^'.  Newman,  of  Washington  county;  the  eleventh, 
C.  C.  Lkichanan,  of  AVare  county.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  13  members  was  named.  Resolutions  asking 
that  convicts  be  carried  from  the  camp  at  daybreak 
instead  of  at  sunrise  and  returned  at  dark  instead  of 
sunset ;  and  indorsing  the  bill-  in  congress  creating  a 
national  highway  commission,  were  adopted.  Notable 
addresses  were  'delivered  by  various  officials,  among 
them  being  one  by  Governor  i'.rown,  who  said  in 
part : 

"The  good  roads  movement  in  Georgia  is  cmly  a 
harbinger  of  much  better  and  greater  things  to  come. 
The  movement  meaqs  the  bringing  into  closer  touch 
the  city  and  the  country,  the  closer  binding  of  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant,  and  con- 
sequently a  combined  and  sympathetic  movement  on 
the  part  of  these  two  towards  a  common  end.  To  my 
mind  this  bringing  into  closer  touch  and  greater  busi- 
ness harmony  is  o"f  far  greater  importance  to  the  state 
than  all  the  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
movement,  which  is  making  a  name  for  our  state  in 
the  field  of  perfect  highwav  building." 

Sumter  county  keeps  90  miles  of  road  in  tiptop  shape 
with  one  two-horse  split-log  drag  managed  by  a  single 
negro  driver.  The  outfit  drags  15  miles  of  road  a  day 
and  the  roads  are  dragged  once  each  week. 

"If  the  authorities  of  the  various  counties  do  not 
weary  in  well  doing,"  declares  The  Columbus  Ledger, 
"in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  Georgia  will  have 
better  roads  than  any  state  in  the  south."  The  paper 
saj's  that  "the  road  building  fever  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  people  of  the  state  and  it  now  seems  that 
they  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  economy  and  bene- 
fits of  good  roads  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
them.""  Muscogee  and  other  big  counties  are  so  highly 
pleased  with  the  system  of  working  state  convicts  that 
they  are  calling  for  more  convicts. 

President  Eve,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  one 


of  the  bills  in  congress  providing  for  national  aid  and 
supervision  of  road  construction,  said  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
highways  that  has  been  taken  in  years  and  if  passed 
will  mean  that  in  a  verj'  few  years  the  United  States 
will  have  as  good  roads  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 

If  the  plans  of  the  Walker  county  commissioners  are 
carried  into  effect  there  will  be  much  road  improve- 
ment during  1910.  The  commissioners  purpose  to 
hold  at  LaFayette  a  meeting  in  July  of  all  the  road 
commissioners  at  which  time  plans  for  road  work  for 
the  summer  and  fall  will  be  discussed.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  demonstration  of  good  road  building  can  be 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  commissioners.  The 
board  named  45  commissioners  for  this  year. 

An  interesting  development  is  the  giving  to  the 
county  of  Fulton  a  5G-foot  right  of  waj-  by  people  own- 
ing propertv  along  Peachtree  creek,  the  same  to  be 
known  as  the  Peachtree  Battle  avenue.  The  avenue 
will  be  3  1-2  miles  long,  and  will  traverse  a  beautiful 
territory,  and  one  with  much  historic  interest,  for  in 
the  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  of  Peachtree  creek, 
July  18,  1864,  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  of  the  Civil 
war.  Parts  of  the  old  breastworks  ma}'  still  be  seen. 
The  a\eiuie  will  be  l)iiilt  on  a  grade  of  not  o\-er  3  per 
cent. 

Illinois. 

Ouinc}-  will  oft'er  gold  prizes  for  the  best  pieces  of 
road  dragging  in  Adams  county,  the  prizes  ranging 
from  $2  to  $100,  aggregating  several  hundred  dollars. 
The  pieces  of  road  will  var}^  from  one-half  mile  to  five 
miles.     It  is  hoped  to  stir  the  farmers  in  this  way. 

low^a. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Polk  county  school  of  road  in- 
struction recently  the  editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer, 
Henry  \\'allace,  saying  he  had  been  making  the  same 
speech  for  20  years,  declared  that  taking  care  of  4:he 
water  that  accumulates  is  the  secret  of  maintaining 
Country  roads.  That  cared  for  and  the  log  drag  em- 
ployed, he  made  the  assertion  that  Iowa  would  have 
as  good  roads  as  an^r  state  in  the  union.  He  said  that 
the-  clay  road  is  better  than  any  other,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  an  asphalt  paving,  and  the  more  clay 
the  better  as  long  as  the  road  is  kept  oval,  smooth  and 
hard.  Drainage  first,  tiling  on  each  side,  and  a  grade 
that  throws  the  water  into  the  sides — these  are  his 
ideas,  and  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  bring  this 
about  was  by  use  of  the  drag. 

Indiana. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Elkhart  county  town- 
ship trustees  it  appeared  that  sentiment  was  drifting 
toward  brick  as  a  modern  country  highway  paving. 
Several  trustees  declared  that  gravel  roads  will  no 
longer  answer  the  demand  of  modern  traffic  and  it  was 
contended  that  brick  is  the  solution  of  the  matter.  This 
sort  of  paving,  naturally,  will  far  outstrip  the  cost  of 
crushed  stone,  but  the  trustees  asserted  that  once 
down,  the  brick  paving  will  not  require  anything  like 
the  repair  expense  demanded  by  the  crushed  stone 
road,  and  that  it  will  withstand  the  heaviest  traffic. 

Kansas. 

A  i2-niile  boulevard,  running  out  of  Wichita,  is  as- 
sured. Under  the  law  if  the  owners  of  75  per  cent,  of 
the  land  adjoining  a  pro]5osed  road  petition  for  a  good 
roads  district  to  be  laid  oft",  same  will  be  done  and  the 
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cost  thereof  assessed  against  them.  This  boulevard 
will  be  of  the  best  type  of  sand-clay  construction, 
graded  to  shed  water.  Material  is  at  hand  in  abund- 
ance and  after  completion  the  township  supervisors 
take  the  road  in  hand.  The  cost  of  the  road  will  be 
$8,000.  The  automobilists  of  the  city  subscribed 
$2,500  of  this  if  the  farmers  on  the  road  would  make 
up  the  remainder.  The  farmers  have  made  it  up,  and 
now  call  on  the  auto  people  for  their  subscription  Af- 
ter completion,  farmers  may  drag  the  road,  receiving 
50  cents  a  mile  for  same,  and  while  doing  so,  cannot  be 
taxed  for  any  other  road  improvements. 

*  * 
Massachusetts. 

The  state  aid  plan  of  ruad  building  in  the  Bay  State 
is,  the  state  pays  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  state 
roads,  and  on  this  plan,  740  miles  were  constructed  in 
14  years,  at  a  cost  of  $6,531,539,  which  includes  the  ex- 
pense of  planting  trees,  building-  culverts,  bridges,  etc. 
This  is  less  than  $1,000  a  mile,  and  but  few  sections 
can  construct  permanent  highways  so  cheaply. 

Michigan. 

The  new  road  law  in  Michigan  gives  the  people  the 
right  to  petition  the  highway  commissioner  and  the 
township  board  to  separate  a  township  into  as  many 
road  districts  as  is  desired.  The  whole  township  may 
be  one  district.  Annually  a  supervisor  for  each  dis- 
trict is  elected.  All  money  collected  for  road  repairs 
in  any  district  shall  be  spent  in  that  district,  and  if  a 
farmer  desire,  he  mlay  work  out  his  assessment.  The 
idea  of  creating  road  districts  and  making  the  work 
purely  local,  is  in  force  all  through  the  west.  The  plan 
is  on  the  same  idea  as  that  of  the  school  district  mark- 
ed oiT  for  special  taxation. 

Missouri. 

Automobilists  in  St.  Louis  praise  roads  repaired 
with  small  pieces  of  limestone,  not  only  because  the 
soft  stone  does  not  injure  the  rubber  tire  anything  like 
as  much  as  the  sharp,  flintv  gravel,  but  because  the 
lime,  dissolving,  becomes  a  part  of  the  road.  The 
harder  stone  does  not  do  this  so  rapidly  or  so  well, 
say  they. 

Farmers  in  Adair  county  are  giving  the  road  drag- 
no  rest.  Practically  every  main  highway  has  been 
worked  over  with  this  useful  road  tool.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  dragging  as  many  as  four  miles  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  doing  it  of  their  own  free  will,  both 
for  convenience  and  because  of  pride.  In  some  sec- 
tions small  local  organizations  have  been  effected, 
raised  money  and  are  having  the  local  roads  dragged 
by  regular  employes. 

*  * 

Montana. 

What  appears  to  be  a  most  excellent  effort  to  arouse 
good  roads  sentiment  in  Montana  is  indicated  by  a 
proclamation  by  the  governor  of  that  state,  calling  for 
a  good  roads  convention  to  be  held  June  16-18,  inclu- 
sive, at  Billings.  Representation  in  the  convention 
will  include  the  senators  and  congressmen,  all  elective 
state  officers,  all  the  county  commissioners,  all  the 
county  sur\-eyors.  all  the  mayors,  delegates  from  so- 
cieties of  civil  en,gineers,  boards  of  trade  and  farmers' 
organizations;  and  citizens  selected  by  these  bodies; 
and  last  but  not  least,  representatives  from  every 
weekly  and  daily  newspaper  in  the  state.  If  such  a 
body  as  that  can  be  assembled,  there  should  be  large 


results  from  the  convention.  Being  a  mountainous 
country,  road  building-  in  Montana  will  likely  cost 
heavily,  but  there  is  the  advantage  of  an  abundance 
of  material. 

North  Carolina. 

Wadesboro,  N.  C,  votes  April  4  on  $10,000  of  5  per 
cent,  bonds  for  street  improvements. 

Oklahoma. 

As  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  auto  on  good 
roads  note  that  in  Seward  township,  Logan  county, 
it  has  been  planned,  through  the  activity  of  automobil- 
ists, to  build  a  road  through  the  township,  the  township 
paying  half,  the  coimty  and  the  local  auto  club  sharing 
the  other  half.  When  this  is  done,  the  road  from 
(iuthrie  to  Oklahoma  City  will  be  in  very  good  con- 
dition ;  and  other  townships  in  Logan  county  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  contracts. 

Oklahoma  county  commissioners  have  been  petition- 
ed to  appropriate  $300  for  a  preliminary  survey  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  two  roads  to  be  built  north  and 
south  through  the  county,  and  two  through  from  east 
to  west.  A  good  roads  district  will  be  created. 
*         * 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Scottdale  Index  says  the  people  of  its  county 
have  been  dumping  money  into  their  roads  for  more 
than  100  years  and  do  not  have  good  roads  yet — the 
experience  of  counties  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
stated  that  now  the  public  is  awake  and  is  making 
a  start  toward  permanent  highways.  An  improved 
road  running  through  the  county  from  north  to  south 
and  another  from  east  to  west,  both  to  be  built  at 
once,  is  being  advocated.  The  paper  quoted  says 
naivelv'  "People  who  do  not  get  good  roads  at  once 
will  not  be  any  worse  off  than  they  are  under  present 
conditions,"  thus  tapping  the  heads  of  that  class  which 
clamors  for  the  improvements  the  moment  good  roads 
are  commenced.  It  is  an  amusing  fact  that  however 
much  people  may  fig'ht  a  bond  issue,  the  moment  it  is 
carried  the  steps  taken  to  build  they  become  wild  for  a 
good  road  through  their  farms.  Usually  the  man  who 
fights  the  movement  hardest  is  the  man  who  wants 
a  road  by  his  house  more  than  anybody  else. 

Texas. 

The  commissioners  of  Bastrop  county,  inspired  by 
,good  roads  enthusiasm,  have  purchased  mules,  wheel 
scrapers  and  road  drags  for  each  precinct,  and  the 
highways  are  being  put  in  fine  condition  at  a  rapid 
rate.  There  is  abundant  road  material  near  at  hand. 
This  was  done  without  a  bond  issue.  It  is  what  many 
a  county  could  do  without  much  trouble. 

A  small  number  of  citizens  met  at  Edna  one  day 
recently  and  organized  a  good  roads  association. 
Speeches  were  made  advocating  better  roads,  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  by  the  county,  etc.  This  is  the  sort  of 
acorn  from  which  the  big  oak  of  good  roads  grows. 

Alabama. 
Mr.  Dave  Cowden.  county  tax  assessor  at  Anniston, 
.\la.,  believes  that  the  good  roads  question  "afifects 
every  branch  of  the  body  politic,  especially  the  im- 
provement of  farms,"  and  so  great  is  his  belief  in  the 
burning  question  of  the  day  that  he  has  headed  a 
movement  that  demands  of  every  county  candidate 
that  he  favor  the  improvement  of  roads. 
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Good  Roads  Meeting  at  Hendersonville,  March  30th 


By  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist 


Since  tihe  meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good 
Roads  Convention  at  Asheville,  last  October,  consid- 
erable headway  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  of  roads  which  was  approved 
and  advocated  by  that  Convention.  Special  efforts 
are  now  being  put  forth  to  construct,  if  possible, 
during  the  coming  year  the  Charlotte-Knoxville,  the 
Greenville-Asheville,  and  the  Spartanburg-Asheville 
highwaj'S. 

In  O'fder  to  bring  about  uniform  methods  for  the 
construction  of  these  roads,  and  in  order  to  find  out 
just  what  each  county  and  township  is  doing  and  will 
do  towards  the  construction  of  the  portion  of  this 
highway  within  their  borders,  a  good  roads  meeting- 
has  been  called  by  the  President  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian Good  Roads  Association  and  State  Geologist 
of  the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Sur- 
^'e}r_  to  be  held  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  March  30th, 
at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the  courthouse.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  these  highways  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

All  the  County  Commissioners  and  Road  Commis- 
sioners of  the  counties  through  which  the  highways 
pass  are  invited  to  attend  as  delegates.  They  have 
also  been  requested  to  be  prepared  to  state  just  what 
their  counties  and  tov^^nships  will  be  able  to  do  towards 
the  construction  of  these  roads.  To  illustrate  the  in- 
terest that  the  counties  and  townships  are  taking  in 
these  highways,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Highway  Commission  of 
Cleveland  County.  One  township,  number  six,  in  this 
county,  which  contains  the  city  of  Shelby,  has  issued 
$100,000.00  of  bonds  for  building  improved  roads  with- 
in that  township.  The  cliairman  states :  "We  are  now 
working  the  roads  in  number  six  township,  Cleveland 
County,  and  will  build  9  to  10  miles  across  this  town- 
ship, which  will  leave  12  miles  in  the  county  to  be  built. 
I  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  men  living  along  the 
line  and  they  have  promised  to  give  me  work  and 
money,  and  I  believe  that  the  county  will  contribute 
towards  it  also  and  we  will  build  the  remaining  12 
miles,  making  22  miles  of  the  Charlotte-Knoxville 
highway  in  our  county.'' 

This  is  the  spirit  that  all  the  counties  should  have  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  these  highways,  and  with 
such  a  spirit  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  these 
roads  within  the  next  12  months.  No  county  or  town- 
ship should  become  discouraged  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
construct,  nor  should  their  enthusiasm  be  dampened 
bv  the  present  bad  condition  of  their  roads,  which  may 
seem  to  indicate  to  them  that  it  is  an  impossible  feat 
to  construct  the  svstem  of  roads  advocated.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  build  this  system  of  roads  and  that 
we  will  build  them.  The  Highway  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  will 
do  its  utmost  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  high- 
ways proposed,  and  draw  up  plans  and  specifications 
for  their  construction,  showing  Itheir  location  and 
grade ;  how  to  surface  them,  and  what  materials  to  use. 
Some  of  the  roads  may  be  macadamized,  others  will  be 
surfaced  with  sand-clay,  and  still  others  with  gravel. 

The  exact  location  of  these  roads  cannot  b^  known 
definitely  until  the  survey  has  been  made,  although  it 
is    known    approximately.     As    thus    far   worked    out 


there  will  be  of  the  Charlotte-Ivnoxville  road  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  of  the  road  in  Mecklenburg  County; 
20  miles  in  Gaston  County,  the  road  passing  through 
Gastonia  and  Bessemer  City;  22  miles  in  Cleveland 
County,  the  road  passing  through  Shelby;  30  miles 
in  Rutherford  County,  passing  through  Rutherfordton 
and  Hickory  Nut  Gap ;  6  miles  across  the  extreme 
northeast  jog  of  Henderson  County;  and  15  miles  in 
Buncombe  County,  via  Fairview  to  Asheville.  From 
Asheville  to  the  Tennessee  line  there  are  two  routes 
available — one  across  Madison  County,  following  near 
the  French  Broad  River — via  Marshall  and  Hot 
Springs,  which  would  make  about  24  miles  of  road  in 


Earth  Road  in  the  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 
Near  Waynesville 

the  county;  and  the  other  throug"h  Haywood  County, 
following  down  the  Pigeon  River,  which  would  make 
about  30  miles  of  the  road  in  this  county ;  both  roads, 
however,  would  lead  to  Newport,  Tennessee.  There 
would  be  about  20  miles  of  the  road  in  Cocke  County 
as  far  as  Newport.  From  Newport  to  Knoxville  the 
road  would  be  via  Seviersviile  and  would  be  about  60 
miles  in  length. 

Of  the  Greenville.  S  C. -Asheville  Highway  there 
will  be  21  miles  in  Greenville  County,  S.  C,  20  miles 
in  Henderson  Coimty,  via  Hendersonville  ;  and  about 
14  miles  in  Buncombe  County. 

Of  the  Spartanburg,  S.  C.-Asheville  Highway  there 
will  be  25  miles  in  Spartanburg  County;  10  miles  in 
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P'olk  County,  via  Tryun  ;  and  alxjut  three  miles  in  1  len- 
derson  County  where  the  road  would  join  the  Creen- 
ville-Asheville   road. 

This  would  make  about  330  miles  of  road  for  the 
three  highways.  Of  this  amount,  88  miles  are  already 
completed  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  at 
least  115  miles  more,  leaving-  about  127  miles  which 
have  not  thus  far  been  difinitel}-  determined  upon.  At 
the  Hendersonville  meeting-  we  want  to  he  able  to  ar- 
range definitely  for  these  127  miles  of  road.  That  this 
will  be  done  I  feel  confident,  but  the  success  of  the 
movement  depends  on  the  representatives  of  the  diiifer- 
enl  townships  getting  together  and  making  known  at 
the  meeting-  just  what  each  will  do.  Some  become  dis- 
couraged when  they  look  at  the  proposition  as  a  whole, 
but  when  each  township's  portion  is  considered  liy  it- 
self it  does  not  look  so  large,  and  when  the  individual 
townships  relate  what  they  are  doing  it  is  an  incentive 
and  encouragement  to  them  to  do  more,  and  to  others 
to  take  hold  of  the  construction  of  the  portion  of  the 
road  in  their  county. 
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Arizona  is  interested  in  goml  roads.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  history  the  territory  is  nfficially  engaged  in 
roadbuilding  and  nearly  e\'ery  count}-  is,  as  usual,  en- 
gaged in  tlie  same  manner.  This  work  will  resiilt  in 
much  good.  There  will  soon  be  builded  roads  that  \vill. 


Concrete  Bridge,  Near  Atlanta,  Georgia 

with  care,  last  for  generations.  Alight  it  not  be  well 
for  the  counties  or  the  territory  to  take  some  means  of 
informing-  the  jniblic  on  the  subject  of  road  making 
and  road  keeping  in  order  that  the  new  highways  pro- 
vided for  general  use  may  be  used,  not  abused?  If  road 
users  were  all  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  good 
roads,  the  problem  of  maintenance  and  repairs  would 
be  simplified  and  expense  lessened.  The  state  high- 
way engineer  of  Illinois  has  issued  a  card  to  road 
users  wdiich  is  as  applicable  to  the  road  users  of  .\ri- 
zona  as  to  those  of  Illinois.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Don't  drive  in  one  track.  Avoid  making  ruts.  This 
road  was  constructed  for  your  use.  If  all  use  one  place. 
all  the  wear  will  be  in  one  place  and  will  make  a  rut. 
If  you  use  a  little  care  and  do  not  drive  exactly  where 
the  last  wag-on  did,  the  wear  will  be  distributed,  which 
will  keep  the  surface  smooth  and  the  road  will  remain 
g-ood  for  years.  Otherwise  it  will  soon  be  rutted  and 
the  smooth  surface  gone. 


It  is  one  thing  to  get  good  roads ;  another  thing  to 
take  care  of  them.  With  proper  care  a  road  should  last 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Some  of  the  roads  in  Britain 
have  been  used  since  before  the  first  Christians  and  are 
still  good  ones. 

Nowihere  can  better  road  building  material  be  found 
than  in  Arizona  and  nowhere  will  roads,  well  builded, 
endure  so  long. — Prescott   (Ariz.)  Courier. 


Scraps  of  Interest. 

The  number  of  automobiles  no'\\-  owned  in  the- 
United  States  is  estiamted  at  250,000,  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing'. 

France  is  said  to  have  the  most  superb  system  of 
highways  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  her  good  roads 
have  cost  her  $625,000,000. 

Scientific  road  builders  are  concentrating  attention 
on  securing  a  road  surface  that  will  withstand  the 
tremendous  wear  and  tear  of  automobiles.  Nothing- 
damages  an  improved  roads  as  much  as  a  heavy  ma- 
chine driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Little  or  no 
damage  is  inflicted  by  automobiles  moving  at  any  rate 
up  to  20  miles  an  hour;  beyond  that  the  damage  is 
plainly  seen. 

It  is  claimed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  dust  produced 
Ijy  man  comes  from  his  streets  and  highways.  The 
roads,  therefore.  ha\-e  been  dubbed  the  "national  dust 
factrir\-."  The  dustless  road  is  an  ideal  of  builders. 
Dust  not  iinl\-  means  that  the  improved  road  is  wear- 
ing away,  but  it  is  highly  injurious  to  public  health, 
t(i  stock  ar.d  td  cri>]js  along  the  ^^-av. 


The  Count}-  commisioners  of  Muskingum  cnui-ity. 
(  )hio,  have  given  their  approval  of  tlie  Muskingum 
County  Good  Roads  Association  by  joining-  it.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in  Zanes- 
\-ille  recent!}-.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  fol- 
Inw-s:  President,  George  Handschy ;  vice-president, 
Alex.  Smith  :  secretary,  "\^'illiam  J.  Mason,  and  treas- 
urer, Richard  (ialligher.  These  officers  are  also  the 
t'vecutive  board.  .Addresses  on  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
i'i:rm  systen-i  (jf  road  building  in  the  count^-  w-ere  ile- 
'iixered. 


--\  I'alatka,  Fla..  message  states  that  Futnaiu 
will  spend  $ico.ooo  on  ,t.'-ood  roads,  Ijids  to  be 
February  5  ;  chairman  of  commissioners,  L.  C. 
ens  :  count}-  en,gineer,  R.  F.  Ensey. 


count}- 
)])ened 

Steph- 


The  amouiit  ( if  gi 
h\-  a  s]5litlog-  drag- 
before  l5elie\-ed. 


d  work  that  can  be  accomplishecl 
;  astonishing,   and   must   be   seen 


If  a  community  can't  have  a  "good" 
ha\-e  the  best  road  ]5ossible.  .\n\-thiiu 
a  "had"  road. 


lad,  it  should 
s  better  than 


Williamson  township,  Scotland  county,  N.  C.  will 
build  about  two  miles  of  sand-clay  roads.  P)ids  opened 
I'ebruary  7. 

(From  The  New  York  World.) 
Southern  Good  Roads  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
just  estaljlished  by  H.  P>.  A'arner  at  Lexington,  N.  C. 
It  is  a  well-made  and  fully  illustrated  publication  de- 
voted to  highway  improvement  in  the  south.  The  pic- 
tures show  an  amount  of  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion that  will  ser\-e  as  good  examples  up  north. 
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The  Comparative  Effect  of  Motor  and  Horse- 
Drawn  Vehicles  on  Roads 

By  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE,  Director  Office  Public  Roads,  Delivered  at  National  Legislative  Convention 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  15,  1910 


Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
the  'broken  stone  or  macadam  road  met  the  conditions 
of  rural  'horse-drawn  traffic  better  than  any  other  tj^pe 
of  road.  Under  fast  motor  traffic,  the  macadam  road 
has  been  proven  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps 
a  clearer  understanding-  can  be  had  of  the  difference  in 
elfect  between  motor  and  horse  traffic  on  road  surfaces 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  the  broken 
stone  road. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  broken  stone  on 
roads  antedates  history.  The  first  treatise  written  on 
the  subject,  however,  was  by  a  French  engineer  named 
Tressauget  in  1775  ;  and  the  Avorld  is  indebted  to  Tres- 
sauget  for  devising  the  first  system  of  continuous  road 
repair.  This  system  is  admirably  exemplified  by  the 
P^rench  government  in  the  maintenance  of  its  splendid 
roads.  Forty  j'ears  later,  valuable  contributions  were 
made  by  MacAdam  and  Telford  in  England,  and  in 
comparatively  recent  years  the  introduction  of  time 
and  labor  saving  machinery  has  done  much  to  perfect 
and  lessen  the  cost  of  construction.  The  modern  brok- 
en stone  road  is  the  product  of  a  slow  development  and 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  horse-drawn 
traffic.  In  this  type  of  road  the  rock  dust  fills  the  voids 
between  the  stones  and  acts  as  a  cement  or  binder. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  this  road  should  be  construct- 
ed of  rock  so  suited  to  the  volume  and  character  of 
horse-drawn  traffic  that  only  enough  fine  dust  is  worn 
from  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  to  take  the 
place  of  that  carried  ofT  by  wind  and  rain.  A^'hen  these 
conditions  are  met,  the  fine  dust  resulting  from  the 
wear  of  traffic  forms  with  the  stone  a  smooth,  im- 
])ervious  shell,  shedding  the  surface  water  and  protect- 
ing the  foundation.  It  was  ciuite  generally  believed  by 
engineers  before  the  introduction  of  motor  traffic  that 
at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  wear  on  roads  was  due  to 
the  action  of  horses'  feet ;  consequently,  when  the 
motor  vehicles  was  first  introduced,  engineers  and  oth- 
ers having  charge  of  roads  welcomed  this  new  ti-ne  of 
vehicle,  believino-  the  soft  pneumatic  tire  would  have 
rather  a  beneficial  effect,  if  any  at  all  on  the  road  sur- 
face. As  the  number  and  speed  of.  motor  vehicles  in- 
creased, however,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  also  increased  until  at  the  nresent  dav 
most  highwav  engineers  consider  the  old  method  of 
constructing  and  maintainin"-  broken  stone  road  in- 
creasingly inadequate,  and  are  experimenting  with 
every  known  type  of  binding  material  other  than  rock 
dust  to  cemient  the  stones  together. 

The  Effect  of  Fast  Motor  Traffic. 

The  first  effect  observed  from  fast  motor  traffic  was 
an  excessive  amount  of  dust  raised  from  the  road  sur- 
face, and  many  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for 
this  phenomenon,  which  is  obviously  injurious  to  the 
road.  Aside  from  the  minor  effects  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle on  macadam  roads,  there  are  two  very  distinct 
ways  in  which  the  principal  damage  is  done;  first,  the 
tangential  stress,  or  the  tendencv  of  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing car  to  leave  the  road  at  curves,  which  subjects  the 
surface  to  great  transverse  strains  where  the  ordinary 


crown  or  camber  is  used.  This  difficulty  may  be  easily 
overcome  by  raising  the  outer  side  of  the  road.  The 
other  injurious  effect  is  the  shearing  stress  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels  on  the  road  surface.  This  action  is  very 
similar  to  a  circular  saw  going  through  a  board,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  dust 
from  a  road  surface  is  thrown  up  almost  entirely  by 
the  rear  or  driving  wheels.  The  effect  on  a  road  sub- 
jected to  much  fast  motor  traffic  is  to  denude  the  sur- 
face to  a  great  extent  of  the  fine  binding  material, 
which  results  in  the  larger  stones  in  the  road  becom- 
ing loose.     It  further  results  iu  greatly  increased  trac- 
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five  resistance,  and  water  makes  its  way  freely  to  the 
foundation,  and  a  general  disintegration  of  the  surface 
takes  place. 

As  the  pneumatic  tire  wears  off  no  fine  dust  to  re- 
place that  carried  away  by  wind,  rain  and  traffic,  it 
can  be  seen  that  as  motor  traffic  increases  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  type  of  road  has  to  be  changed. 
This  point  varies  with  the  volume  of  horse  traffic  and 
the  volume  and  speed  of  motor  traffic.     Although  this 
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seems  a  paradox,  this  condition  ma_y  l:ie  said  to  be  in 
part  brought  aljout  by  a  failure  of  the  motor  \-ehicle  to 
prochicc  sufficient  wear  on  the  road  surface. 

No  Adequate  Type  of  Road  for  Both  Horse  and  Motor 
Traffic. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  few- 
years  by  engineers  and  chemists  to  meet  this  new  con- 
dition, and  I  think  it  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  met  as  far  as  either  type  of  traffic  is  con- 
cerned.    ^^'e  can  build  a  road  that  will  perfectly  suit 


Sand  Clay  Road  Object  Le 


ille,  Duplin  County,  North  Carolil 


horse  traffic,  or  we  can  build  one  that  will  perfectl}' 
suit  motor  traffic,  but  no  type  of  construction  has  been 
devised  for  satisfactorily  meeting  both  classes  of  traffic. 
Roads  built  of  brick,  concrete,  bituminous  materials 
and  the  various  dust  inhibitors  are  subjected  to  little 
or  no  wear  from  motor  traffic,  but  are  worn  out  by  the 
action  of  horses'  feet  and  narrow  tired,  overloaded 
horse  vehicles.  liesides,  these  types  of  hard  pavements 
are  quite  injurious  to  .horses. 

In  1908,  the  republic  of  France  held  an  international 
road  congress  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  adaptation  of  highways  to  modern  traffic.  There 
were  twenty-se\'en  nations  officially  represented,  as 
well  as  many  interested  organizations  and  municipal- 
ities. It  was  decided  at  this  congress  that  at  low^  rates 
of  speed  the  motor  vehicle  was  "no  more  injurious  to 
the  road  than  ordinary  traffic,  but  at  high  speeds  the 
motor  car  causes  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of 
the  road."  Experiments  conducted  by  the  United 
States  office  of  public  roads  seem  to  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion, as  pibotographs  taken  of  the  motor  cars  mo\'- 
ing  at  various  rates  of  speed  from  10  to  20  miles  an 
hour  show  comparatively  little  dust,  while  at  speeds  of 
over  20  miles,  the  dust  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
speed.  Quite  recently  I  addressed  the  following  ques- 
tion to  all  of  the  state  highway  commissions  and  a 
number  of  highway  engineers :  "At  what  rate  of  speed 
do  you  consider  motor  vehicles  to  be  more  injurious  to 
the  ordinary  macadam  road  than  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles?" Answers  have  been  received  from  about  one- 
half,  and  the  majority  of  these  experts  state  that  at 
speeds  not  exceeding  20  miles  an  hour  motor  traffic  is 
not  more  injurious  to  the  ordinary  macadam  road  than 
horse  traffic.  This  comparison  involves  not  merely 
speed  as  a  factor,  but  also  takes  into  consideration  the 
destructive  action  of  horses'  hoofs,  narrow  tires  and 
heavy  loads. 

The  Great  Problem  of  Highway  Engineers. 

r.riefly,  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today  is  that  the 
automobile  at  the  speeds  at  which  it  is  generally  run 


on  the  public  highway  is  injurious  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
cadam type  of  construction,  and  the  horse  vehicle  is 
injurious  to  the  road  surfaces  treated  for  dust  preven- 
tion. The  great  problem  confronting  highway  en- 
gineers is,  therefore,  to  determine  how  this  situation 
is  to  be  met.  There  are  laws  in  almost  ever)'  locality 
in  this  country  designed  to  limit  the  speed  of  automo- 
biles to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  their  seriously 
damaging  the  road,  but  nowhere  that  I  know  of  are 
these  laws  enforced,  nor  do  I  believe  it  practicable  to 
enforce  thenT.  If  we  cannot  control  the  speed  of  motor 
traffic  in  the  infancy  of  the  motor  era,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  cope  with  it  in  the  future,  when  we  consider 
that  cars  are  being  manufactured  now  at  the  rate  of 
alxiut  10,000  a  month? 

in  my  judgment,  the  wisest  traffic  regulations  are 
those  enforced  quite  generally  in  France  and  England. 
They  prescribe  no  arbitrary  speed  limit,  but  empower 
police  officials  to  arrest  for  reckless  driving,  whether 
the  speed  be  high  or  low.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
there  are  conditions  under  which  a  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour  is  far  more  dangerous  than  forty  miles  an  hour 
under  other  conditions.  These  regulations  take  into 
consideration  not  only  speed  with  reference  to  exist- 
ing conditions,  but  the  care  and  skill  of  the  driver. 

I  believe  the  automobile  associations  can  render  in- 
calculable sevice  b}-  throwing  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence actively  on  the  side  of  the  safe  and  sane  use  of 
the  public  road.  The  great  majority  of  automobile 
owners  condemn  the  speed  mania  and  reckless  driving, 
and  many  associations  have  officially  placed  themselves 
on  record  for  a  conservative  use  of  the  road. 

It  was  estimated  that  on  November  i,  1908,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  about  150,000  automobiles 
with  an  original  value  of  upwards  of  $250,000,000.  The 
output  in  1908  was  55,000  cars;  for  1909  about  80,000; 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  manufacture 


Traction  Engine  and  Train,  Building  Roads  Near  Atlanta,  Georgia 

of  from  175,000  to  200,000  in  1910.  This  development 
is  all  the  more  rem'arkable  for  the  reason  that  this  in- 
dustr}'  was  only  begun  a  few  years  ago.  Almost  the 
entire  output  of  cars  has  been  for  passenger  trans- 
portation, but  T  believe  the  next  ten  years  will  wit- 
ness a  great  development  in  freight  transportation  on 
public  roads  by  motor  vehicles.  Last  August  the 
.Massachusetts  highway  commission  made  a  census 
covering  a  period  of  a  week  of  all  traffic  passing  over 
the  state  highways.     There  were  200  stations  where 
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records  were  taken  and  the  results  showed  that  42  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  traffic  over  these  roads  was  motor 
traffic. 

The  horse  is  limited  in  power  and  speed,  but  so 
rapid  has  been  the  development  of  the  country's  agri- 
culture and  commerce  that  in  spite  of  the  advent  of 
the  motor  vehicle,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  1900  to  1909  over  4,000,000,  and 
their  value  has  trebled.  Wherever  a  road  exists  with 
a  smooth,  hard  surface,  the  horse  should  be  out-classed 
by  the  motor  vehicle  in  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities to  markets  and  shipping  points.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  too  prophetic  to  say  that  motor  transportation 
from  the  farm  to  the  market  will  contribute  much  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  food.  Mr.  Blackwell,  an  eminent 
English  engineer,  makes  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  this  point : 

"It  may  be  taken  now  as  a  fact,  whether  the  majority 
of  the  public  like  it  or  not,  that  haulage  by  traction- 
engine  is  cheaper  and  more  reliable  than  horse  traffic 
for  all  :heav3'  work,  provided  the  roads  are  tit  to  carry 
it;  the  use  of  the  traction-engine  is  therefore  1:)ound 
to  increase,  and  highway  authorities  must  make  up 
their  minds  that  the  strength  of  the  roads  must  be 
proportionately  augmented  to  meet  the  requirements. 
A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  growing  difficulty 
experienced  by  highway  authorities  to  prove  a  claim 
against  traction-engine  owners  for  extraordinar)-  traf- 
fic." 

The  Motor  in  Business. 

As  an  example  of  this,  large  supplies  of  food  pro- 
ducts from  the  territory  surrounding  London  are  trans- 
ported to  the  city  in  trains  of  cars  drawn  by  traction 
engines,  and  these  trains  return  to  the  farms  with 
manure  and  other  necessary  supplies.  The  value  and 
economy  of  motor  transportation  in  cities  for  freig'ht 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  economy  of  building- 
roads  over  which  it  can  travel  in  the  country  will  be- 
come more  and  more  evident  to  the  taxpayers  in  rural 
districts.     Already  the  farmers  are  becoming  owners 


of  motor  cars,  and  when  this  conservative  element  of 
our  population  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advan- 
tages otTered  by  the  motor  car  for  business  purposes, 
much  of  the  prejudice  and  many  of  the  faults  attend- 
ant upon  the  present  opening  automobile  era  will  dis- 
appear. 

In  my  judgment,  much  unwise  legislation  is  being- 
indulged  in  both  in  relation  to  speed  and  taxation  of 
the  motor  car,  which  will  have  to  be  repealed  or  ignor- 
ed later  on.  Excessive  taxation  and  unreasonable 
speed  regulations  will  only  retard  the  development  of 
n-uotor  transportation  along  the  more  useful  lines. 
Legislation  now  ag^ainst  a  rich  man's  toy  may  later 
on  be  against  a  poor  man's  economy.  The  only  points 
of  superiority  which  this  new  means  of  transportation 
possesses  over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  are  power  and 
speed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  these  agencies 
that  it  can  be  useful  to  man.  The  dust  nuisance  did 
aot  originate  with  the  motor  vehicle.  Ikit  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  dustless  road  has  l)een  de 
•  .-elo]:ed  to  meet  this  form  of  traffic.  A  curious  phase 
of  this  controversy  was  recently  dex'eloped  in  London 
by  some  automobile  enthusiasts,  the  automobilist  claim- 
ing that  the  horse  involves  far  more  expense  upon  the 
maintenance  and  street  cleaning  department  of  the  city 
government,  and  is  a  much  more  serious  menace  to 
health  than  the  automobile,  and  in  urban  districts 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  assertion.  Jf  the  street 
departments  of  our  cities  had  onl}-  mot(jr  traffic  to 
contend  with,  the  scavanging  bills  A\ould  be  very 
much  lessened  and  dust  reduced  to  a  minimum.  From 
this,  together  with  the  fact  that  about  99  psr  cent, 
of  all  house  flies  are  bred  in  manure,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  public  health  would  be  greatly  benefited 
b}'  the  substitution  of  motor  vehicles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  phase  of  the  subject  beyond  the  province  of 
the  hig'hway  engineer,  who  for  many  years  to  come 
will  be  occupied  in  designing-  roads  to  meet  both 
classes  of  traffic,  and  where  motor  traffic  is  sufficientlv 
great,  he  will  have  to  construct  dustless  roads. 


Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


The  roads  of  Fort  Bend  count_v,  Texas,  will  be  im- 
proved by  $150,000  which  has  been  voted. 

Six  streets  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  will  be  improved  1))' 
an  expenditure  of  .$50,000. 

March  19  Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  will  vote  on  issu- 
ing $20,000  good  roads  bonds.     - 

Bee  county,  Texas,  will  hold  an  election  Ma}-  2  on 
issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ,$275,000  for  roads,  etc. 

Dorchester  county,  INId.,  has  petitioned  to  hold  an 
election  to  issue  $50,000  for  road  improvements. 

A  bond  issue  of  $50,000  is  contemplated  hy  Sumter 
county,  S.  C,  for  pood  roads. 

The  issuance  of  $60,000  of  bonds  for  good  roads  is 
contemplated  by  Mitchell  county,  Texas. 

Roanoke,  Va..  has  awarded  a  contract  for  lajdng 
$12,000  worth  of  granolithic  sidewalks. 

The  navy  department  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
$16,000  worth  of  bitulithic  paving  in  the  Charleston 
navv  yard. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  is  planning  to  build  six  miles  of 
turnpike. 

On  March  19  bids  will  be  opened  for  building  32 
miles  of  roads  in   Baldwin  county,  Ala.  •* 

Lexington,  Ky.,  has  given  contracts  for  extensive 
sidewalk  and  curbing  work  of  over  100,000  square  feet. 


Middlesboro,  Ky..  will  pave  two  streets  with  vitrified 
i;rick. 

lloma.  La.,  is  building  two  miles  concrete  walks. 

The  Motor  League  of  Louisiana  will  build  15  miles 
of  earth  road  at  New  Orleans. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  will  vote  in  April  on  $400,000  for 
street  improvements. 

Durham  count_y,  N.  C,  a  leading  good  roads  county, 
will  macadamize  three  miles  of  the  YN'illardsville  road 
and  10  blocks  in  East  Durham.  Durham  has  100  miles 
macadam  roads. 

Anadarko,  Okla..  has  given  contract  for  $5o,ooo  for 
street  paving. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn.,  has  ^-oted  $io,ooo  for  streets. 

April  5  Orange,  Texas,  \-otes  on  .$15,000  for  street 
improvements. 

Lynchburg,  Va..  is  making  street  improvements 
with  the  $40,000  recently  voted. 

Burlington,  N.  C,  will  \-ote  Ma}  3  on  $50,000  of 
bonds  to  improve  streets. 

Clinton,  Okla.,  contemplates  building  4  1-2  miles 
cement  sidewalks,  and  24,000  square  yards  vitrified 
block  paving. 

Ardmore,  Okla.,  will  spend  $15,000  for  street  im- 
provements. 
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Frostburg-.  Md.,  has  been  planning  for  spending 
$50,000  on  streets. 

Easton,  Md.,  petitions  the  legislature  for  power  to 
vote  on  $35,000  of  bonds  for  improvements,  and  An- 
napolis, also  petitions  for  right  to  vote  on  $24,000. 

Natchitoches,  La.,  begins  construction  of  813  square 
yards  of  sidewalks. 

Leesville  La.,  A\ill  build  30,000  square  feet  of  side- 
^^■alk. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  awarded  contract  for  $50,000 
of  brick  paving  and  75,000  yards  of  bitulithic. 

Dothan,  Ala.,  will  construct  18,500  square  yards 
pavement  and  7,000  feet  granite  curb. 

^lobile  and  Montgomery.  Ala.,  and  Jonesboro  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  under  consideration  various 
street  improvements. 

Paragould,  Ark.,  contemplates  street  improvement 
costing  $18,000. 

Jefiferson  county.  Ark.,  will  build  a  macadam  road 
from  Pine  Blufif  to  the  Pulaski  county  line  to  connect 
with  road  from  Little  Rock,  built  by  Pulaski  county. 

Details  of  construction  of  road  from  Washington  to 
Alexanderia,  Va..  have  been  completed,  estimated  cost 
$54,000.  The  orad  "ill  be  3  miles  long,  30  feet  be- 
tween ditches,  20  feet  of  roadway,  macadam  ii  inches 
thick  with  asphalt  or  tar  binder. 

April  12  Key  West,  Fla.,  \\-ill  \-ote  on  $192,000  of 
bonds  for  street  improvements. 

Putnam  county,  Fla.,  will  l)uild  28  miles  hand-sur- 
faced road. 

March  i  bids  were  opened  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  4  1-2 
miles  hard-surfaced  road,  connecting  Ozona  and  Dun 
edin  roads,  paving  12  feet  wide. 

Oklahoma  City  is  making  street  improvements  on  a 
large  scale.  March  7  was  set  for  opening  bids  for 
^850,000  worth  of  paving. 

Lake  Charles.  La.,  contemplates  five  miles  of  side- 
walk construction. 


Appalachia,  Va.,  has  voted  $14,000  for  street  im- 
provements and  a  bridge  over  Powell  river. 

Gonzales,  Texas,  votes  March  28  on  $15,000  of 
bonds  for  streets. 

Elpaso,  Texas,  awards  contract  for  10,602  square 
3'ards  bitulithic  paving. 

March  23  Amarillo,  Texas,  will  vote  on  .$75,000  of 
bonds  for  street  improvements. 

Giles  county,  Tenn.,  will  hold  election  in  August  to 
issue  $100,000  of  bonds  for  good  roads. 

iMarch  19  Obion,  Tenn.,  votes  on  $15,000  of  bonds 
for  streets. 

Lonsdale,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  will  vote  on  $30,000  of 
bonds  for  grading  and  paving  streets. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  thinking  of  spending  $5,000  on 
streets. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  asks  bids  on  a  large  amount  of 
paving,  etc. 

Petitions  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  ask  for  election  on 
$200,000  of  bonds  for  street,  sidewalks,  etc. 

The  Corey  Land  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  con- 
struct at  Ensle)'-,  Ala.,  87,350  linear  feet  cement  gutter 
and  curb,  13,600  feet  cement  curb,  46,650  square  yards 
cement  sidewalks,  88,477  square  yards  macadam 
streets  and  32,411  square  yards  paved  street. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  awarded  contract  for  paving- 
two  streets  with  sheet  asphalt. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  contemplates  street  impro\'ement. 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

Made  0/ Genuine  American  Ingot  Iron  are  convenient,  durable, 
economical,  thoroughly  tested  and  now  used  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  Georgia  Railway,  Seaboard  Railw^ay,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railway,  Cotton  Belt,  La.  &  Ark.  Railway,  and  many  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Full  information 
for  a  postal. 
The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Company 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  ATLANTA.  GA.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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A   Rock   Maple  Wagon   Bed 


Hundreds  of  cheap  dump  wagons  are  made  with  pine 
beds,  painted  to  conceal  the  inferiority.  The  Troy 
bed  is  of  rock  maple,  i  3-4  in.  thick,  heavily  reinforced 
by  angle  irons  and  well  bolted  together  at  the  ends. 
The  Troy  policly  in  this  as  in  all  other  details,  is  to 
put  more  money  into  materials  than  is  the  common 
practice ;  for  it  is  our  belief  that  a  machine's  merits 
find  their  reward  in  repeat  orders.  We  regard  the 
extra  cost  to  us  justified  by  the  greater  number  of 
Troy  dump  wagons  sold  each  year  to  contractors 
who  are  enlarging  their  plant.  In  spite  of  the  sup- 
eriority of  materials  and  workmanship  in  a  Troy 
wagon,  its  price  remains  reasonable,  due  to  the  great 
output  of  our  factory. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-S  and  study  the  details. 


Wooden  Doors  Shrink, 

Crack,  Break,  But- 


The  bottom  doors  on  a  Troy  dump  box  are  of  sheet 
steel,  stiffened  by  proper  reinforcement.  You  can 
haul  wet  materials  in  a  Troy  dump  box,  for  it  does 
not  have  wooden  doors  to  swell  up  and  bind.  More- 
over, the  steel  doors  of  a  Troy  dump  box  overlap, 
sealing  the  bottom  so  that  even  soft  mud  will  not 
run  out.  On  the  other  hand,  in  summer,  even  on  a 
desert,  the  bottom  doors  of  a  Troy  dump  box  remain 
sand  tight.  They  can  not  shrink  or  split,  for  they 
are  made  of  heavv  sheet  steel.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  a  covering  of  thin  sheet  iron  of  stove  pipe  quality, 
tacked  onto  wooden  doors. .  Such  iron  quickly  wears 
and  rusts  through.  When  you  buy  a  dump  box  to 
put  on  your  wagon  wheels,  insist  upon  the  best,  and 
vou  will,  perforce,  securce  a  Troy.  Send  for  Bulletin 
S. 


THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS 


160  East  Race  Street 


TROY,  OHIO 
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TOURING 

Published  Monthly  by  THE  TOURING  NEWS  COMPANY 

Two  -  Thirty  -  Nine  West  Fifty  -  Fourth  Street,  New  York  City 

EXCLUSIVE  Distributor  of  Touring  Routes  and  Information  of  the  Automobile  Touring 

Club  of  America.     Official  Guide  to  Tourists*  Hotels.    Official  Bulletin  of  Road 
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State  and  National  Aid  in  Good  Roads  Construction 

By  MARTIN  DODGE,  Former  Director  Office  of  Public  Roads 


The  late  A.  J_  Cassatt,  when  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  wrote  the  prize  essay 
in  a  contest  in  the  following  brief,  but  expressive, 
words :  "Build  your  road  so  it  will  be  dry  in  a  wet 
time,  and  wet  in  a  dry  time."  Physical  substances 
and  scientific  methods  of  treating  and  combining  them 
were  alone  considered  in  the  above  mentioned  competi- 
tion; but  we  are  to  consider  not  so  much  the  phj^sical 
substances  used  in  road  'building  or  the  technical 
knowledge    pertaining    thereto,    as    a    general     plan 


HON.  MARTIN  DODGE 

for  producing  a  suitable  system  of  highways 
for  the  southern  states.  This  is  a  broad  and 
important  question,  and  must  necessarily  take  into 
consideration  tlie  cost  of  constructing  roads ;  the  value 
of  the  roads  to  the  locality,  the  state  and  the  nation 
after  they  are  built;  the  financial  resources  available 
for  such  purposes ;  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  general  purpose. 

The  theory  and  practice   in   this  countrv  from   the 
earliest  times  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  for  the  people 


owning  land  or  living  in  the  rural  districts  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  cost  required  to  build  and  maintain 
the  highways.  But  that  burden  is  so  great  that  we 
find  tihe  local  communities  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bear  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  suitable 
system  for  the  southern  states  or  any  other  states  or 
state.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  there  is  no  state  or 
nation  in  the  world  that  has  ever  produced  a 
permanent  system  of  highways  so  long  as  the  burden 
of  cost  rested  entirely  on  the  local  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cordingly new  plans  ihave  been  devised  and  introduced 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  many  of  the  northern 
states,  and  a  few  southern  states,  whereby  aid  is 
brought  to  the  local  commimities  so  as  to  lighten  the 
burden. 

In  all  these  cases  tire  state  has  assumed  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
entire  cost  under  certain  conditions;  notably  in  Mass- 
achusetts, w'here  the  state  advances  the  money  for  the 
roads,  and  then  requires  reimbursement  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent,  from  the  various  counties  wherein  the 
roads  are  located ;  also  the  state  of  Maryland  has  is- 
sued bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  and  from  this 
fund  she  is  bearing  the  entire  expense  of  building  cer- 
tain state  roads.  But  the  more  ordinary  practice  is 
for  the  states  to  bear  one-half  the  expense  and  the  va- 
rious counties  wherein  the  roads  are  located  the  other 
half.  This  new  plan  which  has  superceded  the  old 
theory  and  practice  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  about 
half  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  is  known  as  the  state 
aid  plan,  and  has  worked  better  than  any  other  intro- 
duced up  to  the  present  time. 

The  fear  of  burdensome  taxation  on  the  local  com- 
munities, and  the  land  owners,  has  for  many  years 
deterred  the  people  from  undertaking  any  extensive 
improvement  of  their  highway  system,  and  that  same 
sentiment  still  deters  and  prevents  many.  But  we 
have  had  a  great  object  lesson  in  those  states  that 
have  adopted  the  new  policy,  especially  in  this,  that 
the  value  of  the  road  when  improved  is  much  greater 
to  the  land  owner  than  he  had  formally  supposed, 
also  that  the  burden  of  taxation  on  account  of  the  im- 
provement was  much  less  than  he  had  anticipated. 
There  are  many  instances  where  the  land  value  has 
fully  doubled  on  account  of  a  suitable  improvement  of 
the  highway  adjacent  to  the  land,  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance where  a  suitable  improvement  of  the  highway 
has  not  added  to  the  value  of  the  land  adjacent  to  it 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  impro\-ement,  and  in  most 
cases  many  times  the  cost.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
this  object  lesson  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  facts 
that  I  ihave  stated,  and  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  ol^ject  lesson  will  Iiardly  be 
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able  to  realize  the  threat  bcnclit  that  has  certainly  fol- 
lowed on  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  of  state  aid  in 
road  building-. 

Mau}^  may  think  that  for  the  state  to  give  aid  out 
of  its  treasury  to  the  various  counties  is  only  to  take 
the   nionev   from   the  people  in   the  various   localities 


Monument  in  Honor  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Elm  Grove,  West  Virj?inia,  For  HisEITorts 

in  Behalf  of  the  Cumberland  National  Pike  :  the  Only  Monument 

Ever  Erected  to  a  Man  For  Building  Roads 

and  then  hand  it  back  in  decreased  proportions  to  those 
wiho  orig-inall}-  contributed  it.  Some  examination  of 
facts  and  figures  will  set  us  right  in  this  matter.  Take 
the  state  of  New  York  for  example.  Under  the  new 
plan  adopted  by  the  empire  state,  one  half  of  the  cost 
is  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury,  and  this  general  fund 
is  derived  from  taxing  all  of  the  property  of  the  en- 
tire state,  including-  the  cities  and  the  great  "inter- 
ests.'" It  is  found  in  actual  practice  that  ninety  dollars 
out  of  every  hundred  is  paid  into  this  general  fund  by 
those  living  in  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  controlling 
the  various  interests  and  properties  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, while  only  ten  per  cent,  of  that  fund  is  contri- 
buted b}'  those  living  in  the  rural  districts  or  owning 
property  there.  So  we  learn  that  the  contribution  by 
the  state  out  of  this  general  fund  does  not  consist  of 
taking  money  from  the  rural  districts  and  handing  it 
back  again  for  local  improvements;  but  it  is  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  cause  of  road  building  on  the 
part  of  those  people  and  interests  which  under  the  old 
theory  and  practice  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause 
and  could  be  required  to  contribute  nothing  except 
through  the  medium  of  state  taxation.  For  you  must 
remember  that  according  to  the  original  theory  and 
practice  the  people  living  in  cities  paved  their  own 
streets,  and  the  people  living  in  the  country  built  and 


maintained  their  own  roads.  You  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  out  of  this  general  fund,  which  in  the  state 
of  New  York  alone  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000,000, 
no  part  is  allowed  to  be  used  to  construct  or  maintain 
any  highv^-ay  within  the  limits  of  any  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

Considerable  fear  has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  by  conservative  critics  who  objected  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  under  the  new  plan  would  deprive  the 
local  communities  of  the  power  of  self  government. 
This,  however,  is  avoided  b}'  a  provision  in  the  law  to 
the  effect  that  all  propositions  for  improving  any 
road  by  the  aid  of  the  state  shall  originate  in  the  county 
asking-  for  aid  ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  resolution 
of  the  county  officers  or  'by  petition  of  the  land  owners 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  improvement.  The 
state  is  not  authorized  to  go  forward  on  its  own  mo- 
tion either  to  take  the  initial  proceedings  or  to  per- 
form the  actual  work  of  construction.  The  only  state 
that  has  gone  so  far  as  to  disregard  the  rig'ht  of  the 
local  communit}^  to  initiate  proceedings  is  the  state  of 
Maryland,  which  has  vested  the  entire  power  to  locate, 
construct  and  maintain  state  highways  in  the  governor 
and  a  board  appointed  by  him,  and  remo-vable  at  'his 
pleasure. 

Your  request  for  a  plan  designed  to  give  a  better 
system  of  roads  for  the  southern  states  assumes  that 
the  present  and  heretofore  prevailing  methods  are  in- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  purpose.  I  have  called 
attention  above  to  the  very  important  historical  fact 
that  all  states  and  nations  have  been  forced  to  reach  a 
similar  conclusion  ;  that  is  to  say  that  all  systems  of 
|)ermanent  highways  obtained  by  any  state  or  nation 
have  only  been  made  possible  by  lifting  a  part  of  the 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  local  commtmity.  We 
may  assure  ourselves  on  this  point  not  only  by  refer- 
ence to  those  states  and  nations  which  have  secured 
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the  best  system,  and  the  most  permanent  improve- 
nient  of  their  highways  by  departing  from  the  local 
method ;  but  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  and  look 
around  us  to  assure  ourselves  that  those  who  have 
failed  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  local 
citizens  have  failed  to  secure  the  improvements.  The 
cost  of  transportation  over  the  common  roads  in  the 
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state  of  Mainland  according-  to  the  official  report  of  its 
road  commission  is  twent_y-six  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
which  is  as  high  as  it  ever  was  since  the  foundation 
of  the  state.  \A'hat  is  true  of  Maryland  is  true  of  the 
neighboring-  state  of  Virginia.  These  are  both  old  and 
great  states,  and  I   think  are  suitable  illustrations  of 
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the  very  important  fact  under  consideration  that  local 
aid  alone  is  insufficient  to  solve  the  problem  w'hich  we 
are  discussing. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
not  sufficiently  understood,  and  that  is  that  the  local 
freight  rates  for  the  short  haul  on  the  railroads  are  in 
many  cases  but  little  less  than  the  ihigh  rate  of  trans- 
portation by  animal  power.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  low  rates  prevailing-  by  water  routes  diminish  the 
railroad  rates  on  the  long  haul  more  than  interstate 
laws  or  commissions.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  a  suitable  improvement  of  our  highway  system 
will  diminish  the  short  haul  rate  by  more  than  half. 
Reliable  estimates  in  this  respect  show  that  ,'Rioo,- 
000,000  could  be  saved  annually  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  this  reduction.  I  Cjuote  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  a  speech  by  Dr,  George  T.  ^^'in- 
ston,  president  state  college  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Raleigrh,  N.  C.,  delivered  before  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Convention,  13th  February,  1902: 

"There  is  another  feature  of  this  question  to-  which 
I  will  allude.  The  payment  of  money  is  not  the  only 
tribute  nor  the  chief  tribute  that  the  country  is  mak- 
ing to  the  destructive  demon  of  bad  roads.  You  will 
remember  an  ancient  legend  that  the  city  of  Thebes 
annuall}'  sent  twelve  of  its  choicest  youths  and  maid- 
ens as  a  sacrifice  to  the  island  of  Crete.  Each  year  the 
vessel  with  white  sails  was  manned  in  the  harbor  and 
the  choicest  girls  and  lads  of  the  city  were  put  in  the 
vessel  and  carried  as  an  offering  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  Minotaur.  A  similar  sacrifice — far  greater  than 
millions  of  money — is  made  annually  to  our  cities  and 
towns  b}'  our  rural  districts,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
choicest  youth," 

All  plans  and  propositions  heretofore  advanced  for 
the  solution  of  this  great  and  difficult  question  have 


been  met  in  the  first  instance  by  the  objection  that  the 
promoters  were  seeking  to  put  a  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Now  it  should  be  understood  that  the  desire  and 
purpose  is  not  to  put  a  burden  on  the  people,  but  to 
remove  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  already  resting 
upon  them  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  animal  power  over  the  common  roads. 
Nature  has  already  put  the  burden  upon  us,  and  we 
must  remove  it  by  our  own  enterprise  and  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  not  a  matter  for  private  enterprise  nor  yet 
for  local  enterprise  unaided  iDy  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state  or  the  stronger  arm  of  the  United  States.  Those 
^iio  look  to  the  individual  or  the  local  community 
alone  to  solve  this  great  question  will  be  like  the  man 
in  the  Arabian  tale  who  stood  saying,  "Open  \\  heat. 
Open  Barle}^"  to  the  door  tha:t  obeyed  no  sound  but, 
"Open  Sesame." 

The  composite  nature  of  'our  government  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  apportion  the  burden  so  that  it  shall 
bear  justly  on  all,  but  not  too  hardly  upon  any.  There 
are  three  great  interests  which  ought  to  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining-  public  high- 
ways ;  the  local  interest,  the  state  interest,  and  the  na- 
tional interest.  If  the  cost  of  construction  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  these  three,  it  would  correspond 
to  the  composite  nature  of  our  government,  and  also 
would  bear  equitably  upon  the  financial  resources  of 
all  the  interests  concerned.  I  know  that  this  is  a  new 
idea  which  .will  not  be  accepted  readily  by  many  peo- 
ple. I  also  know  that  the  only  advancement  of  any 
considerable  proportions  made  in  this  country  pertain- 
ing to  this  question  has  been  based  on  a  i-iew  idea  as 
I  have  stated  above,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the 
idea  of  state  aid  which  has  worked  so  well  in  many  of 
the  states,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  through 
national  aid  will  surely  and  finally  solve  the  problem.' 
I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  these  essays  call- 
ed for  in  this  competition  are  designed  to  give  a  better 
system  of  roads  for  the  southern  states.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  state  aid  plan  so"  generally  adopted  in 
the  northern  states  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  sys- 
tem of  highways  suitable  for  those  states. 


Macadam  Road.  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  Near  Portsmouth 

But  there  is  a  great  point  of  dift'erence  between  those 
states  which  have  adopted  the  state  aid  plan  and  the 
southern  states  which  have  not.  In  all  those  northern 
states  there  has  occurred,  mostly  within  the  last  gen- 
eration, a  very  remarkable  concentration  of  wealth 
and  population  in  the  great  cities.     In  all  of  the  states 
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imrlh  of  the  Ohio  river  anu  cast  of  the  Mississippi 
more  than  half  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in 
cities,  and  at  the  same  tirrte  from  three-fourths  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  wealth  is  also  thus  concentrated. 
It  is  also  a  notable  fact  that  the  onlv  two  southern 
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States  that  .have  adopted  the  state  aid  plan  to  an\^  con- 
siderable extent,  are  Maryland  and  Missouri,  two 
states  that  include  mighty  cities  within  their  liorders, 
and  therefore  b)'  the  state  aid  plan  are  able  to  draw 
resources  from  the  concentrated  wealth  of  these  great 
cities 

Now  in  the  southern  states  for  the  most  part,  this 
concentration  of  wealth  and  population  has  not  taken 
place,  and  therefore  they  would  not  profit  to  the  same 
extent  by  the  state  aid  plan  as  in  the  other  states 
where  it  has  been  adopted  heretofore.  But  while  there 
has  been  no  great  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  south- 
ern states  there  has  been  gradually  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously a  concentration  of  public  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  government.  There  is  not  a  south- 
ern state  that  expends  out  of  its  exchequer  for  all  pub- 
lic purposes  more  than  $i  per  capita  per  annum,  but 
the  general  government  at  A¥ashington  appropriates 
for  public  purposes  annually  more  than  ten  dollars  per 
capita  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  money  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
she  would  have  no  trouble  in  providing-  state  aid  for 
road  building  but  the  power  to  take  this  money  is 
vested  in  the  general  government  and  they  are  taking 
it  in  increasing  proportions  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  consent  to  the  concentration  of  author- 
ity in  the  gathering  of  public  money,  and  then  object 
to  the  exercise  of  that  same  authority  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  either  in  or  to  the  various  states. 

A\'ithin  the  life  time  of  the  present  generation  the 
expenditures  per  capita,  by  the  general  government 
were  no  greater  than  the  expenditures  per  capita  by 
the  various  state  governments.  But  now  as  I  have 
shown  above  while  the  various  state  governments  have 
maintained  an  economy  that  has  kept  the  expenditures 
down  to  about  $i  per  capita  the  general  government 
has  gradually  increased  its  expenditures  until  it  has 
now  reached  more  than  ten  times  that  amount.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  plan  of  a  government  with  limited  jur- 
isdiction and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  our  great 
statesmen  of  the  past  from  whatever  party  or  whatever 
section.  W'hen  General  Garfield  was 'chairman  of  the 
appropriation  committee  in  1876  he  called  attention  in 
a  spcecli  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  the 


growing  expenditures  of  the  government  which  al  that 
time  had  reached  more  than  $3  per  capita.  He  ex- 
plained this  on  account  of  the  great  expenditures  neces- 
sitated by  the  civil  war,  and  prophesied  a  rapid  reduc- 
tion. But  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  contrary 
to  the  general  expectation  of  the  people,  these  expen- 
ditures have  gone  on  increasing  until  they  have  reach- 
ed the  Ihigih  limit  stated  above.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  people  are  fully  conscious  of  the  great  dis- 
proportion that  exists  between  state  and  national  ex- 
l^enditures.  Neither  do  I  think  that  they  will  long 
stand  for  a  policy  which  concentrates  power  in  gath- 
ering taxes,  but  limits  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
public  money  for  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes  in 
tlie  various  states. 

At  least  one^ialf  of  the  internal  revenue  is  paid  into 
the  general  government  by  people  who  live  in  the 
rural  districts ;  but  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  congress  are  available  for  the 
uses  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  who  contribute 
it.  The  improvement  of  our  highways  is  a  necessary 
and  beneficial  thing.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  local 
communities  without  aid.  It  would  be  unjust  to  call 
upon  any  state  without  great  cities  or  concentrated 
wealth  to  give  this  necessary  aid ;  and  especially  so 
when  for  ever}'  dollar  of  public  money  she  has  in  her 
hand  the  general  government  is  holding  in  trust,  as  it 
were  ten  times  that  amount  which  must  be  disbursed 
for  public  purposes,  and  will  be  disbursed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives in  congress  as  they  are  directed  by  their 
constituents. 

Man}^  say  that  the  construction  of  a  highway  system 
is  onh'  a  local  question.  I  deny  it.  Listen  to  Senator 
Daniel :  "A  good  road  is  a  universal  public  benefaction. 
There  is  not  a  single  mem'ber  of  the  community  who 
does  not  receive  advantage  and  pleasure  from  it.  It  is 
the  most  democratic  of  all  public  institutions.  A 
court-house  is  for  litigants,  an  asylum  is  for  the  infirm, 
a  jail  for  criminals,  a  theater  for  entertainment,  a  park 
for  recreation,  a  school  for  instruction,  a  church  for 
worship,  a  hotel  for  wayfarers,  but  a  good  road  is  for 
everybody,  saint  and  sinner,  man,  woman  and  child, 
maid  and  matron,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  healthy 
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and  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  all  get  a 
share  of  benefit  from  a  good  road.". 

The  list  of  benefits  stated  above  is  very  extensive. 
lUit  there  should  be  added  to  it  this  further  fact,  that 
the  road  is  not  alone  for  the  use  of  those  living  in 
the  locality.    Any  person  coming  from  any  part  of  the 
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country  or  of  the  world,  for  that  matter,  has  an  equal 
right  with  every  other  to  use  the  highway,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  automobiles  to  put  the  pviblic 
hig-hways  to  a  more  extended  use  than  ever  before. 
Therefore  the  general  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
our  highways  is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  a  sort  of  tradition  of  the  elders  to  the 
efifect  that  there  is  somehow  or  other  a  constitutional 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  general  government 
to  expend  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways. This  was  never  so,  and  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson  signed  the  first  bill 
establishing-  the  great  national  road  from  Cumber- 
land west  to  St.  Louis,  and  subsec^uent  congresses  ap- 
propriated more  than  $7,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work; 
and  this  too  in  a  day  of  small  things  when  the  rev- 
enues of  the  g'eneral  government  did  not  much  exceed 
one  dollar  per  capita  per  annum.  This  constitutional 
objection  has. 'become  an  exploded  tradition  of  the  eld- 
ers as  is  well  shown  by  the  speeches  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator C.  M.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  the  late  Senator 
A.  C.  Latimer,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  present  Sen- 
ator Bankhead,  of  Alabama.  Those  who  desire  to 
follow  these  discussions  will  observe  that  the  same 
argument  which  prevailed  for  a  certain  period  against 
appropriations  by  the  general  government  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  was  also  applied  by  the  same  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  against  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors ;  but  as  I  said  before  the  whole  thing  has 
become  an  exploded  tradition.  Millions  upon  millions 
are  being-  appropriated  for  these  internal  improve- 
ments, except  the  highways  which  need  it  most.  The 
people  approve  of  these  expenditures.  It  should  be 
noted  also  in  this  connection  that  the  people  through 
their  representatives  approved  of  continuing  appro- 
priations for  road  construction,  and  passed  bills  pro- 
viding for  it,  which  were  vetoed  by  the  executive. 
This  shows  that  while  the  legislative  conscience  (near- 
est to  the  people)  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  na- 
tional aid  in  road  building,  the  executive  conscience 
(further  removed  from  the  people)  interrupted  and  pre- 
vented the  appropriations  by  vetoes.  It  should  also 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  no  executive  has  ve- 
toed any 'bill  providing  for  internal  improvements  since 
General  Arthur  was  president  and  we  need  have  no 
apprehension  as  to  further  vetoes  in  this  respect. 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  revive  the  policy 
which  prevailed  when  the  national  road  was  built,  be- 
cause that  involved  a  change  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
state  and  local  authority  to  the  national  authority. 
This  is  undesirable,  and  would  probably  be  inequitable. 
But  the  proposition  is  to  extend  the  principle  of  state 
aid  as  explained  above  so  as  to  include  national  aid  to 
the  extent  of  one  third  or  possibly  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  At  the  same  time  we  should  leave 
the  jurisdiction  undisturbed  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  and  local  authorities.  The  aid  given  by  the 
general  government  should  be  of  a  contributory  nature 
only  available,  however,  on  condition  that  the  states 
or  civil  subdivisions  therein  should  contribute  their 
proportion.  The  local  authorities  should  initiate  all 
proceedings.  The  matter  of  construction  and  expen- 
diture of  the  money  should  remain  as  now  with  the  state 
or  local  authorities,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in 
its  legal  jurisdiction  should  'be  upheld  and  remain. 

There  is  no  difficulty  and  no  mystery  about  this 
matter.  The  state  of  New  York  has  given  a  complete 
demonstration  of  how  the  matter  works  by  co-opera- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  county  and  the  smaller  sub- 


division adjacent  to  the  road.  The  principle  worked 
out  in  that  state  can  be  applied  without  difficulty  by 
the  United  States  in  co-operation  with  the  various 
states  and  counties  or  parishes.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning no  great  success  has  ever  been  attained  at  any 
time  or  place  in  the  solution  of  this  great  question 
without  concentration  of  authority  and  revenue  or  by 
a  co-operation  between  different  jurisdictions  by  which 
the  united  efforts  of  all  were  obtained.  In  a  composite 
government  like  our  own  concentration  of  authority  is 
not  desirable.  Therefore  the  only  feasible  thing  which 
is  left  us  is  co-operation  and  that  should  be  our  "cloud 
by  day  and  our  pilla'r  of  fire  by  night."  Let  us  follow 
this  and  we  shall  come  safely  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
mud  where  we  have  wandered  for  more  than  three 
times  forty  years. 


Mississippi's  New  Road  Law. 

The  recent  Mississippi  legislature  enacted  a  road 
law  that,  on  its  face,  appears  destined  to  advance  very 
materially  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  that  state.  While 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  established  system,  it 
acts  almost  independently  of  it.  It  provides  that  upon 
petition  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  of  a  district,  the 
board  of  supervisors  shall  advertise  the  petition  three 
weeks,  and  if  no  opposing-  petition  is  presented,  the 
supervisors  are  authorized  to  issue  25-year  bonds  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  district.  If  20  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  present  a  counter  petition,  then 
the  board  shall  submit  the  issue  to  an  election.  A  tax 
of  one  mill  per  dollar  is  authorized  for  a  sinking  fund 
and  interest,  and  the  board  appoints  three  commis- 
sioners who  shall  have  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  road,  acting  under  the  supervisors,  and  on  the  ad- 
vice of  an  expert  civil  engineer.  And  the  established 
road  system  is  n^t  disturlied.  rather  supplemented  by 
the  new  law. 


Praise  from  High  Source. 

Southern  Good  Roads  greatly  appreciates  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Martin  Dodge,  who  was  formerly 
director  of  the  office  of  public  roads  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  good  roads  experts 
in  this  country : 

Dodg-e  Park.  Maryland,  17  March,  1910. 
Editor  Southern  Good  Roads  Magazine, 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  and  read  with  great  .satis- 
faction the  second  number  of  "Southern  Good  Roads." 
It  is  the  best  yet.  I  am  familiar  with  them  all,  from 
first  to  last — from  the  least  to  the  greatest — and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  have  excelled  the  most  ex- 
cellent. Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  You  are  sure  to 
succeed.  In  fact  you  have  succeeded  already.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  know  that  most  of  the  good  roads  maga- 
zines have  not  succeeded.  But  yours  is  so  much  sup- 
erior that  I  feel  sure  its  days  will  be  "long  in  the  land." 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  success  in  a  worthy 
cause,  I  am, 

Yours  ver}^  trul3\ 

Martin  Dodge. 


Chas  City,  Va.,  district  board  is  preparing  to  build 
$100,000  worth  of  good  roads,  board  furnishing  $60,000 
and  state  $40,000. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  awarded  the  coiitract  for  lay- 
ing 7,200  yards  of  paving. 
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The  Construction  of  Sand -Clay  Roads 

By  W.  L.  SPOON,  State  Highway  Engineer,  Burlington,  North  Carolina 


Perhaps  no  type  of  road  is  so  much  in  the  public 
eve  today  as  the  sand-clay  road  It  has  undoubtedly 
proven  a  success  in  many  instances,  and  as  a  road  of 
comfort  to  man  and  beast,  its  elastic  surface  has  no 
superior.  It  is  less  injurious  to  automobiles  than 
other  roads,  and  in  the  matter  of  expense  is  less  ex- 
pensive in  first  cost  and  less  for  repairs.  The  sand- 
clay  road  may  be  constructed  with  less  crown  than 
macadam,  and  this  feature  aids  in 
and   comfort  of  travel. 

While    the    sand-clay    rna.d    has    in 
prr)ven  a  success,  yet  there  are  some 


the    distributiun 


manv    instances 
niitable  cases  of 


failure.     Il_\'  failures  more  valuable  kn(iu'ledt;e  is  often 
obtained  than  success. 

Every  true  student  of  natural  law  must  understand 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  the 
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exception.  Ordinary  sand  and  clay  makes  a  better 
road  than  all  clay  or  all  sand  l)ecause  they  have  the 
tendency  to  overcome  the  bad  qualities  in  each  other. 
The  sand  renders  the  clav  less  stickv  and  clay  over- 
comes tlie  litpiid  character  of  sand.  Erom  this  ob- 
ser\-ation  it  mifiht  be  concluded  that  any  haphazard 
mixing-  ,,i  sand  and  clay  would  produce  a  sand-clay 
road,  but  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
assume  good  results  would  invariably  follow  ?,'hen  the 
])roportions  used  and  the  iJrinci])al  underlying  the 
mixing  is  nr)t  clearly  understood  by  the  road  builder. 
It  is  manifest  that  a  certain  definite  proportion  must 
exist  between  the  sand  and  clay  in  order  that  the  great- 
est neutralization  of  the  bad  (pialities  in  the  clay 
and  sand  may  be  obtaincfl,  and  the  resulting  com]5o- 
sition  produce  the  best  road.  It  is  e\-ident  that  a 
deficiency  of  ciay  would  leave  the  sand  ])rcdominating 


and  the  resulting  road  e.xcessively  sandy,  [likewise  a 
deficiency  of  sand  would  leave  the  clay  without  sup- 
port ready  ior  rain  and  travel  to  produce  a  muddy 
road.  Since  this  definite  proportion  is  so  vitall)'  es- 
sential to  the  successful  construction   of  a   sand-clay 


View  of  King's  Split  Los  Drag,  Made  by   W.   L.    Spoon,   Out   of    Old    Bridge 
Timbers  at  a  Cost  of  Less  Than  Fifty  Cents 

road,     we     will   attempt     to   outline   the  only   known 
method  of  producing  it  practically. 

The  thoughtful  reader  has  already  cauidit  the  inti- 
mation that  the  grains  of  sand  in  a  proper  mixture 
must  be  in  contact  with  only  the  voids  l^etween  the 
grains  of  sand  filled  with  clay.  Manifestly  the  amount 
of  clay  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sand,  coarse  sand  requiring  more  clay  than 
line  sand.  lUit  in  all  cases  the  grains  of  sand  must  be 
in  contact  in  order  to  give  rigidity  to  the  traveled  sur- 
face when  the  clay  becomes  softened  by  rain.  Eurther- 
more  this  contact  relation  must  ha\'e  sufficient  depth 
to  support  the  loads  to  be  hauled  over  it.  To  effect 
this  contact  relation  the  sand  and  clay  is  Ijrought  to- 
gether on  the  road  in  such  proportions  as  may  seem 
to  be  necessary  and  initially'  mixed  with  plow  or  har- 


Sand  Clay  Road  Before  Using  Split  Log  Drag.    This  Road  Shows  Deep  Ruts. 
Cut  by  Wheels  After  Rain,  While  Mixing,  Located  Near  Miller,  Ga. 

row  either  in  a  drv  or  \\'et  state  as  circumstances  may 
permit. 

To  assume  that  this  alone  constitutes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sand-clay  road  is  a  most  serious  mistake, 
indeed  the  process  is  only  begun  and  not  until  every 
lump  of  clay  the  size  of  a  pea  is  reduced  to  a  paste  by 
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the  addition  of  water  can  sand  'be  combined  with  it  in 
the  contact  relation  above  described.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  the  road  must  become  exceedingly 
muddy  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side  be- 
fore uniformity  of  mixture  is  possible.  This  is  a  most 
critical   period   in   the   construction    and   the   stoutest- 


the  voids  of  the  sand  at  every  rain.  The  former  clay 
wovild  make  a  good  binder  and  a  good  road  while  the 
latter  would  not  give  satisfaction  because  in  dry 
weather  it  would  quickly  form  a  dust  and  leave  the 
sand  loose  only  to  become  slush  when  it  rains  or  be 
washed  into  the  ditches.     So  great   are   the   varieties 


Sand  Clay  Road  After  Use  of  Split  Log  Draj: 

hearted  road  Ijuilder  often  loses  hope  and  courage  and 
feels  that  he  has  made  an  utter  failure,  when  he  should 
know  and  the  public  should  know  that  this  is  his  op- 
portune time  to  effect  and  really  is  effecting  the  con- 
tact mixture.  He  should,  moreover,  know  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  clay  and  more  sand  needed  when  the 
road  is  in  this  sloppy  condition.  This  knowledge  can 
be  acquired  onlv  by  observation  and  experience  and 
successfully  aj^plied  l)_v  closely  watching  the  manifes- 
tations. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  often 
failures  occur.  In  only  rare  cases  do  we  find  the  com- 
position perfectly  mixed  in  a  natural  state.  Conse- 
quentlv  tihe  mixture  must  be  obtained  by  artificial 
means  through  the  puddling  process  and  this  requires 
time.  Usualh'  one  or  two  years  is  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment  and  not  infrequently  the  road  be- 
comes well  nigh  impassable  during  this  puddling 
period. 

The  most  casual  observer  will  notice  the  great  dif- 
ference in  tihe  behavior  of  different  clays  when  sub- 
jected to  weather  conditions.  Some  clays  withstand  a 
heavy  rain  without  errosion,  wihile  other  clays  seem  to 
melt  and  become  liquid  as  soon  as  water  is  applied. 
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Model  Sand  Clay  Road,  Kenansville.  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina 

Manifestly  the  former  clay  when  used  as  a  filler  for 
the  voids  in  the  sand  would  show  binding-  effect  and 
tend  to  hold  the  grains  of  sand  in  place  evgi  when 
subjected  to  running  water,  while  the  latter  clay* 
would  not  only  not  bind  but  be  readily  removed  from 


Object  Lesson,  Sand  Clay  Road,  Ke 


•iUe,  North  Carolina 


of  clay  and  so  ver)-  different  are  their  characteristics 
that  the  road  builder  will  require  greater  knowledge 
of  the  clay  than  of  the  sand,  ^^'hile  coarse,  sharp  sand 
is  decidedly  superior,  nevertheless  coarse,  sharp  sand 
and  a  poor  clay  may  produce  a  less  satisfactory  road 
than  fine  sand  with  a  good  binding  clay.  In  all  cases 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  throughout  the  south 
only  when  the  proportions  existing  between  the  sand 
and  clay  are  as  described  above. 

Most  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  ]>y  sim- 
ply hauling  sand  and  spreading  it  over  clay  roads 
when  the  clay  is  soft  enough  to  allow  the  sand  to  pen- 
etrate it,  the  puddling  and  mixing  of  course  being- 
effected  by  public  travel.  Numerous  cases  all  oxer  the 
country  have  demonstrated  that  sand  or  gravel  hauled 
from  a  creek  or  river  bar  and  applied  to  the  road  as 
above  will  effectually  cure  the  worst  places  in  any 
clay  road  and  at  a  cost  less  than  one-fourth  of  ma- 
cadam. The  application  of  sand  should  be  liberal, 
howe\-er,  and  in  no  case  stinted  :  for  it  must  he  born  in 
mind  that  the  sand  and  not  the  clay  constitutes  the 
depth  of  the  hard  surface  material.  Four  inches  of 
sand  will  not  make  six  inches  of  sand-clay  road.  Since 
only  the  \'oids  are  to  be  filled  with  clay,  four  inches  of 


Object  Lesson,  Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Kenansville,  North  Carolina 

sand  scarcely  yield  a  four-inch  sand-clay  surface  when 
compacted.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  order  to  build  a 
road  sufificient  for  heavy  trafific  that  the  depth  of  sand 
should  not  be  less  than  eig-'ht  inches  when  applied  to 
a   clay   road   bed  and   great   care   should   be   taken   to 
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make  the  application  of  sand  at  a  time  and  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  tu  take  up  the  softened  claj-  as  fast  as 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  In  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive manner  any  road  overseer  by  engaging  his 
neighbors    teams    can    often    produce    the   most    satis- 


it  l)e  remembered  Miat  no  sand-clay  road  is  possible 
without  the  contact  relation  above  described  except 
in  the  case  of  the  soil  road  and  an  occasional  deposit 
of  sand-clay  composition  naturally  mixed. 


Burning  of  Clay  in  Progress,  Near  Clarltsville,  Mississippi 

factorv  results  at  less  cost  than  the  old  method  of  fill- 
ing mud-holes  with  bru.sh.  Sand  or  gravel  from  any 
creek  or  river  bar  liberally  applied  to  the  muddiest 
portion  of  any  clav  road  will  remedy  the  evil  perman- 
ently, while  filling  with  brush  at  best  is  only  tempor- 
ary and  unsatisfactory.  When  it  is  desired  to  build  a 
sand-clay  road  tm  a  clay  foundation  and  it  is  impossible 
to  wait  for  rain  to  soften  the  clay,  the  surface  may 
be  loosened  by  plowing  it  and  harrowing  the  sand  into 
it ;  but  before  the  road  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
sand-clay  road  it  must  pass  through  the  puddling  pro- 
cess and  very  often  the  road-builder  will  discover  that 
he  'has  an  excess  of  clay  and  will  require  more  sand 
when  the  first  application  disappears.  The  remedy  is 
to  continue  adding  sand  as  long  as  the  clay  is  in  ex- 
cess. 

In  many  localities  the  surface  soil  is  normally  a 
jMTicticar  sand-clay  composition.  In  suc'h  localities 
will  be  found  sections  of  good  sand-clay  roads,  natur- 
ally made.  This  has  given  rise  to  what  is  commonly 
ki'own  as  the  soil  road.  It  is  constructed  by  simply 
hauling  the  surface  soil  of  the  above  type  and  spread- 
ing it  upon  the  road,  whiah  lias  been  previously  grad- 
ed and  drained.  '  The  depth  of  the  soiling  should  be 
quite  liberal  because  in  handling  it.  it  becomes  quite 
loamy  when  placed  upon  the  road,  consequently  the 
c'tpth  of  soil  when  thoroughly  packed  by  travel  is 
much  less  than  would  be  expected.  The  soil  road  has 
gi  .-en  excellent  results  and  the  road  builder  with  little 
experience  is  nuire  likely  to  succeed  with  it  than  the 
sa;  d-clay  road  where  the  proper  porportions  have  to 
be  gotten  by  mixinp-  sand  and  clay.  The  soil  road 
requires  no  ptiddling  or  very  little  if  any.  When  wet 
enough  to  bind  travel  cjuickly  packs  it  and  on  occas- 
ional dragging  smoothes  it  to  proper  crown  and  the 
soil  road  is  then  complete. 

The  sand-clay  road  in  its  early  history  was  intended 
only  for  relief  in  very  heavy  sands  and  indeed  its 
greatest  trium])h  has  been  in  the  overcoming  of  the 
dreaded  sand  roads  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  .in  building  sand-clay 
roads  that  it  is  easier  to  get  satisfactory  results  if  the 
sand  over  which  the  road  passes  is  very  porous  and 
deep  because  it  furnishes  a  perfect  subdrainage.  The 
'construction  of  a  sand-cla^-  road  under  such  condi- 
tions consists  in  hauling  clay  ujjon  the  sand  and  cov- 
ering it  with  sand  ready  for  the  ])ud(lling  process.  Let 


Good  Roads  Key  to  Prosperity. 

Good  roads,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  represent 
the  key  to  general  prosperity.  The  automobile,  no 
matter  what  else  of  good  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  is  the 
greatest  influence  for  advancement  of  all  the  devices 
which  men  of  the  last  century  reduced  from  a  state  of 
chaos,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  workers. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal 

Dust  is  one  of  the  great  road  problems.  Its  pres- 
ence means  wear  and  tear,  and  disease.  Applications 
of  tar  not  only  keep  it  down  and  prevent  it,  but  tar  is  a 
disinfectant.  It  kills  the  germs,  and  a  tarred  road 
will  certainly  make  for  health. 


P.^ 


Bill  for  Two  National  Highways. 

request.  Representative  Hobson  introduced  in 
the  house  March  26  a  bill  to  construct  a  national  high- 
way from  ocean  to  ocean  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
of  north  latitude;  and  a  national  highway  from  Canada 
to  Mexico  along  the  twenty-third  meridian  west  from 
Washington.  In  common  parlance  the  measure  might 
be  called  a  "whale  of  a  bill,"  for  it  comprehends  about 
everything  there  is,  confining-  itself  not  at  all  to  the 
mere  construction  of  a  good  road,  but  reaching  out  and 
covering  all  things  else.  A  summary  of  the  measure  is 
well  nigh  impossible,  but  its  object  may  be  stated 
briefly:  The  government  shall  create  two  commissions, 
one  to  have  charge  of  tlie  ocean-to-ocean  route  and  the 
other  of  the  north-south  route.  These  routes  shall  be 
wide  strips  of  country  equipped  for  settlement,  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  modern  conveniences  and  inven- 
tions being  included.  In  other  words,  each  route  would 
be  one  long  city.  The  commission  would  issue  bonds 
which  the  government  would  buy,  issuing  notes  based 
on  the  two  highways  and  their  improvements.  The 
stupendous  task  blocked  out  in  the  measure  suggests 
that  the  brain  which  conceived  it  has  dipped  very  far 
into  the  future,  indeed,  farther,  in  fact,  than  most 
dreamers  can  see.     That  the  consummation  of  the  au- 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Tallahassee,  Florida 

thor's  wishes  is  a  thing  that  any  one  would  greatly  de- 
sire is  not  to  be  doubted ;  equally  certain  is  it  that  the 
bill  will  gather  much  dust  in  some  pigeon  hole  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  which  it  has  been 
referred. 
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Model    Road   Law   For   Any   State 


Southern  Good  Roads  is  enabled  to  present  herewith 
a  model  road  law  designed  to  fit  the  situation  in  any 
state  and  to  satisf}'  the  widespread  demand  for  state 
aid  and  state  supervision  of  road  construction.  The 
model  is  built  along  the  lines  of  the  Virginia  law 
which  :has  given  eminent  satisfaction   and  which  has 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Nansemond  County,  Virginia. 
Largest  Peanut  Market  i 


Hauling  Peanuts  to  Suffolk, the 
the  World 


increased  the  good  roads  acti\-ities  in  that  state  to  such 
a  degree  that  practically  the  entire  commonwealth  has 
becorne  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  to  secure 
modern  hig^hways : 

An  act  creating  a  state  highway  department,  and 
establishing  a  state  highway  commission,  and  the  of- 
fice of  state  highwav  engineer ;  prescribing  the  duties 
of  each  and  fixing  the  compensation  of  said  state  high- 
way engineer ;  authorizing  state  aid  for  the  establish- 
inent,  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  public 
highways  ;  creating  a  fund  and  making  appropriations 
therefor;  and  providing  for  application  by  the  counties 
for  state  aid 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  State 
of ' : 

Sec.  I.  A  state  highway  commission  is  hereby  es- 
tablished which  shall  consist  of  a  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  University  of to  be 

selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  university, 
who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  said  commission,  a  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  in  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  (board  of  trustees?)  of  said  college,  the 
two  said  professors  of  civil  engineering  to  be  so  select- 
ed as  soon  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  one  civilian  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  within  sixt}-  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  who  shall  hold  office  unless  removed  for  cause. 
A'll  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  said  commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for 
the  original  appointments. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  state  highway  com- 
mission shall  serve  without  pa}',  but  each  member 
thereof  shall  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  trav- 
eling and  other  expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  taking- 
effect  of  this  act  the  said  state  highway  corrMnission 
shall  appoint  a  state  highway  engineer,  who  shall  be 
a  competent  civil  engineer,  and  experienced  and  skill- 


ed in  highwav  construction  and  maintenance,  and  who 
shall  recei\-e  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $ per  an- 
num in  the  discretion  of  the  commission  and  shall  l)c 
allowed  his  actual  traveling  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  shall  hold 
ofifice  unless  or  until  removed  for  cause  bv  said  state 
hig'hway  commission. 

Sec.  4.  Said  state  highway  engineer  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  file  with  the  said 
commission  his  oath  of  office  with  sufficient  bond  to 

the  state  of of  not  less  than  $ 

conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  said  state 
highway  commission,  and  then  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state. 

Sec.  S-  The  state  highway  engineer  may  appoint  in 
his  discretion  such  assistant  engineers,  clerks  and 
other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  jjroper 
conduct  of  the  work  of  said  commission  bv  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  said  coinmission 

Sec.  6.  The  said  state  highway  commission  and 
state  highway  engineer  shall  constitute  the  state  high- 
way department,  which  shall  be  provided  with  suitable 
(jffice  rooms  in  the  state  buildings  at  the  capital,  which 
office  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  said  state  high- 
way engineer  and  shall  be  kept  open  at  such  times  as 
the  business  of  said  department  and  the  convenience 
or  interest  of  the  public  shall  recjuire.  Such  office  shall 
be  conveniently  and  properly  furnished  and  shall  be 
the  repository  for  all  the  records  of  the  said  state  high- 
way department. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  state  high- 
way commission  to  hold  meetings  at  such  times  and 
for  such  periods  as  they  may  deem  essential  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  state  highway  com- 
mission to  consider  at  their  meetings  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  general  polic}^  of  the  said  state  highway 
department  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  general ;  to 
receive  and  consider  at  such  time  as  they  may  select 
the  annual  report  of  the  state  hig-hway  engineer;  and 
to  act  for  the  said  state  highway  department  in  all 
matters  relating  to  recommendations,  estimates  and  ap- 


Sand  Clay  Road  Nottoway  County,  Near  Blackstone,  Virginia 

propriations  which  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  submit 
to  the  governor  or  the  state  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  The  state  highway  engineer  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  records  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment ;  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  and  orders 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  his  office  and  of  the  de- 
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partment ;  and  shall  keep  on  file  copies  of  all  plans, 
si)ecification^and  estimates  prepared  by  his  office.  He 
shall  cause  to  be  made  and  kept  by  the  state  highway 
department  a  general  highway  plan  of  the  state ;  and 
shall   collect   information   and   compile   statistics   rela- 


Bad  Road,  Near  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  Showing  Wood  Staclved  on  Roadside, 
Preparatory  For  Burning  Clay 

live  to  the  mileage,  character  and  condition  of  the 
highways  and  Ijridges  in  the  ditferent  counties  of  the 
state.  He  shall  investigate  and  determine  the  methods 
of  road  construction  best  adapted  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  and  shall  estat)lish  standards  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  va- 
rious counties,  giving  due  regard  to  the  topography, 
natural  conditions,  character  and  availability  of  road 
building  material  and  the  ability  of  the  counties  to 
meet  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
tainintr  roads  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  may 
at  all  reasonable  times  be  consulted  by  county,  city  or 
township  officers  having  authority  over  highways  and 
bridges  relative  to  anv  question  involving  such  high- 
ways and  bridges.  He  shall  determine  the  character 
and  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  construction 
and  repair  of  all  roads  improved  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  He  shall  report  all  the  proceedings  of  his 
office  to  the  state  highway  commission  annually  at 
such  time  as  thej-  may  designate. 

Sec  9.  Whenever  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers of  any  county  shall  decide  that  any  main  traveled 
road  or  roads  in  such  county  should  be  improved  or 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  county 
supervisor  shall  make  written  application  to  the  state 
highway  engineer  for  state  aid  in  improving' the  pro- 
posed road.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
state  hig'hway  engineer  shall  send  to  such  county  sup- 
ervisor a  blank  form,  furnished  by  the  state  highway 
department  for  the  purpose,  eliciting  from  said  super- 
A-i.sor  such  information  as  may  be  des-red  concerning 
the  proposed  road  improvement,  which  blank  form  said 
supervisor  shall  fill  out  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
return  to  the  said  state  highway  engineer.  If  the  said 
state  highway  engineer  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
posed improvement  will  be  jiermanent  and  upon  a 
main  traveled  road,  or  of  public  utility  and  conven- 
ience, and  that  the  county  shall  be  able  to  meet  its 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  improvement,  the  state 
highway  engineer  may  approve  the  same  and  unde- - 
take  said  work  of  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  engineer,  or  one  of  his 
assistants,  shall  proceed  to  view  said  road  or  part 
thereof  proposed  to  be  improved,  and  shall  make  all 
surveys,  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  of  cost  for 
its  construction  out  of  such  materials  as  may  be  de- 


termined upon  by  the  said  state  highway  engineer 
For  improvements  to  cost  ?2,ooo,  or  less,  it  shall  be 
discretionary  with  the  state  highway  engineer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  state  highway  commission,  to  exe- 
cute such  work  of  improvement  himself,  or  to  allow 
the  county  to  do  the  work  without  competition,  or  to 
let  the  same  to  contract ;  but  where  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  improvement  is  to  exceed  $2,000,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  highway  engineer  to  advertise 
for  bids  to  do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  therefor,  in  two  or  more  news- 
papers published  or  having  a  circulation  in  each  county 
in  which  such  proposed  highway  lies,  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  when  such  advertisement  is  in  a  weekly 
paper  and  for  fifteen  days  when  in  a  daily  paper;  and 
such  advertisement  shall  also  be  published  in  two  or 
more  daily  papers  of  a  general  circulation  throughout 
the  state  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days.  Such  advertise- 
ment shall  state  the  place  where  the  bidder  may  in- 
spect the  plans  and  specifications,  the  place  where  the 
bids  will  be  received,  and  the  time  and  place  for  open- 
ing the  same.  Every  such  bid  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  of  the  bidder  in  an  amount  equal 
to  five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  his  bid,  which 
check  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  state  highway  fund 
should  the  bidder  to  whom  the  contract  is  awarded 
fail  to  enter  into  a  contract  as  required,  within  ten 
days  aftei'  the  notice  of  such  award.  The  checks  of 
all  unsuccessful  bidders  shall  be  returned  after  the  con- 
tract is  awarded  and  bond  given.  AH  bids  so  sub- 
mitted shall  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  said  state 
highway  engineer  in  and  shall  be  pub- 
licly opened  and  read  at  the  time  stated  in  said  ad- 
vertisement by  an  employee  of  the  state  highway  com- 
mission to  be  designated  by  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer. The  supervisor  of  the  county  in  which  said 
improvement  is  to  be  made  and  for  which  bids  are 
submitted  shall  be  notified  by  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer of  the  time  set  for  opening-  said  bids,  and  he, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, may  be  present  at  said  opening  of  bids. 
The  said  engineer  shall  .have  the  right  to  reiect  any  and 
all  bids  if,  in  his  opinion,  good  cause  exists  therefor, 
but  otherwise  he  shall  award  the  contract  to  the  low- 


Clarksville,  Mississippi,  Showing  Preparations  For  Burning  Clay 

est  responsible  bidder,  such  award  to  be  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  said  county  commissioners.  The 
successful  bidder  .shall  be  required  to  furnish  bond, 
with  sureties,  in  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  contract  awarded,  provided  no  bond  shall  be  re- 
quired in  excess  of  $10,000.  conditioned  that  such  work 
shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  and   the   terms  of  the  contract,  and  no 
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party  bidding  for  the  work  shall  be  accepted  as  surety 
on  the  required  bond.  When  the  contract  is  executed 
by  the  state  highway  engineer  and  the  successful 
bidder,  with  the  written  concurrence  of  the  said  board 
of  county  commissioners,  a  copy  of  the  same,  includ- 


t 
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Bad  Road,  Paintsville, Kentucky.     Afterwards  Improved  With  Macadam 

ing  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  of  cost, 
.-hall  be  forthwith  filed  in  the  office  of  the  said  state 
highway  engineer,  with  a  like  copy  furnished  to  the 
said  board  of  county  commissioners  for  filing  in  the 
county  supervisor's  office,  and  a  copy  of  the  successful 
bidder. 

Sec.  10.  Alll  works  of  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  ihig^hways  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  state 
highway  engineer,  and  .s'hall  be  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans,  specifications  and  contract  pre- 
pared and  executed  therefor.    ' 

Sec.  II.  The  total  cost  of  all  works  of 'highway  con- 
struction or  improvement,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  s'hall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer,  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  state  highway  engineer,  out  of  the  fund 
hereinafter  created  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
county  wherein  said  work. of  improvement  has  been 
performed  to  refund  to  the  state  one-t'hird  of  such  total 
cost  thereof,     when  the     taxable  valuation     of     such 

county   is   $ or  less,   and  one-half  when 

said  taxable  valuation  is  more  than  $ The 

portion  of  said  cost  to  be  borne  b}'  the  count)^  in  which 
said  highway  improvement  has  been  made  shall  be 
paid  to  the  state  treasurer  by  the  treasurer  of  said 
county  upon  the  order  of  said  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Upon  the  completion  of  any  such  contract  of 
hig'hway  improvem'Cnt,  the  state  highway  engineer 
shall  certify  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  to  the  super- 
visor of  the  county  wherein  said  work  of  improvement 
has  been  performed,  the  portion  of  the  cost  thereof 
to  be  borne  by  said  county  or  counties,  and  if  the  por- 
tion of  said  county  or  counties  either  or  any  of  them, 
shall  not  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  within  thirty 
days  after  being  so  certified  by  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer, then  the  portion  of  such  county  remaining 
unpaid  shall  be  a  charge  against  any  funds  of  said 
county  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasur- 
er, or  which  may  thereafter  come  into  his  hands,  and 
the  amounts  so  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  by  the  coun- 
ties shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  highway 
fund  hereinafter  created  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  The  state  highway  engineer  may  authorize 
partial  payments  to  any  contractor  performing  any 
highway  improvement,  under  the  provisions  of  tjiis  act, 
as  the  same  progresses  ;  but  not  more  than  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  contract  price   of  the  work   as   it  is 


completed  shall  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  full  comple- 
tion and  acceptance  of  such  said  improvement.  At 
least  fifteen  per  centum  of  tihe  full  contract  price  of 
any  such  work  of  improvement  shall  be  withheld  until 
the  work  is  satisfactorily  completed  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  said  state  hig^hway  engineer. 

Sec.  13.  The  improvement  of  roads  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  s'ha'll  be  taken  up  and  carried  for- 
ward in  the  respective  counties  of  the  state,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
application  therefor  from  the  supervisors  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  or  as  the  state  highway  commission 
may  determine;  but  no  county  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive state  aid  as  provided  in  this  act  unless  and  until 
it  shall  first  be  made  to  appear  to  the  state  highway 
engineer  that  the  mpney  with  which  to  meet  the  pro- 
portion of  said  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  county  is 
either  already  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  or 
will  be  so  in  hand  and  immediateh-  available  upon  the" 
compileti'on  and  acceptance  of  said  work  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  14.  Every  contract  for  highway  improvement 
authorized  to  be  made  l)y  the  state  higliway  depart- 
m-ent  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  made 

in    the    name    of   the    state    of    

signed  by  the  state  hig'hway  engineer  and  the  contract- 
ing party,  attested  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  state  higli- 
way  department,  and  approved  as  to  form  and  legality 
by  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  state.  And 
no  such  contract  for  highway  improvement  shall  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  state  highway  engineer,  nor  shall  any 
such  work  be  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  until  the  written  concurrence  therein  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  county  or  counties,  respective- 
ly, in  which  said  proposed  improvement  is  to  be  made 
agreeing  that  such  county  or  counties,  respectively. 
will  assume  their  proportion  of  the  cost  thereof,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  shall  have  been  obtained  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  state  highway  en- 
gineer. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  anj-  road  shall  be  constructed 
or  improved  in  anv  county  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  has  heretofore  been  so  constructed  or  improved 
under  previous  statutes  relating  to  road  improvement 
under  which  state  aid  has  been  granted,  the  state  high- 
wa}-  engineer  shall  thereafter  keep  all   such   roads  m 


Asphalt  Macadam  Road,  Near  El  Paso.  Texas 

proper  repair,  and  the  total  cost  of  such  maintenance 
shall  be  paid  b}^  the  state  treasurer,  the  said  county  to 
reimburse  the  state  its  proportional  share  of  such 
total  cost,  such  payment  and  reimbursement  to  be 
made  in  like  manner  and  as  provided  in  section  eleven 
hereof  for  the  original  cost  of  such   highways.     The 
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state  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay,  upon  the 
warrant  of  said  state  highway  engineer,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  repair  of  such  roads. 

Sec.  i6.     No  state  liig-hway  shall  be  dug  up  or  other- 
wise used  for  laying  pipe  ilines,  sewers,  poles,  wires  or 


Gravel  Ikad,  Near  Montgomery.  Alabama,  o  1-2  Miles  Northeast  of  the  City 

railways,  or  for  other  purposes,  without  the  written 
permit  of  the  state  hig'hway  engineer,  and  then  only  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  said  en- 
gineer; arid  all  such  work  shall  be  done  under  the  sup- 
ervision and  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  engineer,  and 
all  tihe  cost  of  replacing  the  bigihway  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  previous  to  its  being  disturbed  shall  be  paid 
Ijy  the  persons  to  whom  or  in  w'hose  behalf  such  permit 
was  given,  or  by  the  person  by  whom  the  work  was 
done.  In  case  of  immediate  necessity  therefor,  a  city 
or  town  may  dig  up  such  state  highway  without  such 
permit  from  said  engineer:  Provided,  That  in  such 
cases  such  highway  shall  be  forthwith  replaced  in  as 
good  condition  as  l^efore  at  the  e.xpense  of  such  city 
or  town. 

Sec.  17.  The  state  hig'hway  engineer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  highway  commission,  may  purchase 
for  the  state  all  rock  crushers,  steam  rollers  and  other 
rt-iad  machinery,  tools  and  implements  that  may  he 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  and  such  machin- 
ery shall  be  managed  and  used  under  the  direction  of 
said  engineer,  who  shall  employ  competent  men  to  op- 
erate and  keep  them  in  repair.  Said  engineer  may  pur- 
chase all  nccessarv  materials  and  supplies  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  transportation  of  all  such  road 
machinery,  tools  and  implements.  Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county,  said 
state  highway  engineer  may  furnish  such  road  mach- 
inery, when  convenient  and  practicable,  for  use  in 
Iniilding  or  repairing  any  road  or  roads  in  such  coun- 
ty, all  expenses  incurred  tlierebj'  to  be  borne  b}'  said 
county. 

Sec.  18.  In  all  cases  of  a  higihway  constructed  under 
be  provisions  of  this  act,  the  right  of  way  therefor 
-lall  be  acquired  by  the  county,  either  by  donation  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  tlirough  w.hich  such  highwav 
shall  pass,  or  by  agreement  between  such  owners  and 
the  supervisor  of  such  county,  or  through  the  exercise 


by  the  county  board  of  commissioners  of  the  pov/er  of 
eminent  domain,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
acquiring  property  for  other  public  uses,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  such  right  of  way  shall  be  paid  by  the  county. 
Any  damages  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person 
I53'  the  construction  or  alteration  of  any  hig'hway  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  investigated  and 
determined  by  the  said  board  of  commissioners  and  the 
state  highway  engineer,  the  same  to  be  approved  by 
the  state  hig'hway  commissioner,  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer  as  in  case  of  the  original  cost 
of  such  road,  one-third  or  one-half  of  which  amount 
so  paid  .shall  be  refunded  to  the  state  as  provided  in 
section  eleven  hereof.  Anv  person  who  may  consider 
himseJf  aggrieved  by  such  determination  may  upon 
petition  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
said  highway  lies,  within  six  months  after  the  com- 
pletioii  of  said  hig'hway  or  alteration  thereof,  have  said 
damages  determined  by  a  jury  in  the  same  manner  as 
damages  which  have  been  sustained  b-\'  the  taking  of 
land  for  other  public  purposes. 

Sec.  19.  The  said  engineer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  high'way  commission  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
said  board  of  commissioners,  may  vacate  any  land  or 
part  thereof,  or  rig'hts  in  land,  which  have  been  taken 
(ir  acquired  for  road  purposes  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  by  executing  and  recording  a  deed  thereof, 
and  said  vacation  shall  revest  the  title  to  the  lands  or 
rights  so  vacated  in  the  persons,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, in  whom  it  vested  at  the  time  of  the  taking  and 
may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  damages  in  any  suit 
therefor  on  account  of  such  taking. 

Sec.  20.  The  said  state  highway  engineer  shall 
have  authority  to  employ  any  and  all  labor  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  pay 
such  labor  the  reasonable  and  custormary  price  per 
dav  for  the  class  of  work  performed.  Eight  hours 
.shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labor  so  employed 
l:>y  the  state,  or  otherwise  employed  in  performance 
of  any  contract  for  work  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 


Gravel  Road  in  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  Between  Richmond 
and  Petersburg' 

.Sec,  21,  In  order  to  ]:)rovide  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  (comptroller  of  the 
state?)  is  hereby  authorized,  in  addition  to  the  levy  for 
general  state  purposes,  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  four- 
tenths  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxal)le  property 
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in  the  state,  which  shall  be  collected  as  otlber  state 
taxes  are  collected  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury 
and  there  held  as  a  "state  hig'hway  fund,"  for  the  ex- 
clusive uses  and  purposes  of  this  act.  Any  portion  of 
said  state  highy-av  fund  unexpended  at  the  expiration 


Macadam  Road,  Near  Joplin,  Missouri.     Made  From  Waste  From  a  Zinc  Mine 
Which  Will  be  Seen  on  the  Right 

of  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  in  said  fund  and  be 
available  for  apportionment  and  expenditure  during 
succeeding-  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  22.  The  said  state  highway  fund,  created  here- 
by, shall  be  apportioned  by  the  said  state  highway 
commission  among  the  various  counties  of  the  state  in 
proportion  to  the  ratio  that  the  taxable  property  in 
each  such  county  bears  to  the  total  taxable  property 
of  the  state ;  and  not  more  of  said  fund  than  the 
amount  so  apportioned  to  any  such  county  shall  be 
expended  therein  in  any  one  year,  and  then  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  23.  The  term  "state  highway."  as  used  in  this 
act,  s'hall  be  construed  to  include  all  highways  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  all  such 
highways  heretofore  constructed  to  which  the  aid  of 
the  state  has  been  extended. 

Sec.  24.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  25.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon 
its  passage  and  approval  by  the  governor. 

Analysis  and  Explanation  of  Proposed  Road  Law. 

A  law  providing  for  state  supervision  and  state  aid 
in  road  improvement  should  be  so  framed  as  to  re- 
move its  administration  as  far  as  possible  from  politi- 
cal influences.  It  is,  therefore,  provided  in  sections 
one  and  two  that  a  non-paid  state  highway  commission 
shall  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  a  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering from  each  of  two  leading  universities  or  col- 
leges of  the  state,  and  one  civilian  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  A  commission  thus  consti- 
tuted would  have  a  majority  of  its  members  selected 
because  of  their  training-  and  engineering  ability  and 
without  reference  to  their  political  afliliations,  which 
would  result  in  a  non-partisan  and  technically  com- 
petent commission ;  while  the  civilian  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  would  bring  to  the  com- 
mission the  business  ability  and  experience  essential 
to  the  proper  and  economic  organization  and  prose- 
cution of  its  work.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the 
governor  could  only  appoint  the  minority  part  of  the 
commission,  and  the  same  being  non-paid,  there  would 
be  no  inducement  at  any  time  to  make  the  pdsition  one 
of  political  preferment. 


The  actual  work  of  the  state  highway  department 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  one  man  possessing 
technical  qualifications,  experience  and  executive  abil- 
ity ;  but  such  person  should  not  be  called  upon  to  deal 
directly  with  the  governor  or  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  matters  of  appropriation  and  general  policy,  as  such 
work  would  be  semi-political,  and  could  be  better  done 
by  the  commission  and  with  less  risk  of  undue  in- 
fluence being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  department.  ■ 

It  is>  therefore,  oro^■ided  in  section  three  that  the 
state  Iiighway  commission  shall  appoint  a  state  higih- 
way  engineer  and  shall  fix  his  salary,  and  that  the  one 
so  selected  shall  be  a  civil  engineer  and  skilled  and 
experienced  in  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

Section  seven  provides  that  the  state  highway  com- 
mission shall  consider  at  its  meeting  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  general  policy  of  the  state  highway  de- 
partment, the  conduct  of  the  work  in  general,  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  state  highway  engineer :  and  that 
it  shall  act  for  the  said  department  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  recommendations,  estimates  and  appropriations 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the  governor  or  the  legis- 
lature. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  by  sections  five  and  eight, 
the  state  highway  engineer  is  empowered  to  appoint 
all  of  his  assistants,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
commission,  to  receive  all  bids  and  award  contracts, 
to  supervise  the  work  of  construction  and  mainten- 
ance, and  in  fact,  is  given  full  authority  in  all  executive 
work  of  the  said  department,  which  arrangement  seeks 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance  of  power  and  give  to 
each  branch  of  the  department  the  duties  for  which  it 
is  best  fitted. 

Initiative  With  County  Officers. 

The  initiative  in  obtaining  state  aid  rests,  under  sec- 
tion nine,  withi  the  count}'  authorities.  This  is  a  wise 
provision,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  county  au- 
thorities are  in  better  position  to  know  what  roads  it 
will  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  count}'  to  im- 
prove, and  in  the  second  place,  they  are  best  able  to  de- 


Macadan  Road,  Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia,  Between  Hampton 
and  Newport  News 

termine  the  extent  of  the  county's  ability  to  share  in 
the  expense  of  such  internal  improvement.  Another 
consideration  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  is 
that  if  the  initiative  were  to  rest  with  the  state,  there 
would  be  a  certainty  of  conflict  of  authority  between 
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the  state  and  the  couinicb,  resulting-  in  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  state-aid  plan,  or  the  practical  breaking- 
down  of  county  authority.  The  only  cases  in  which 
roads  can  be  built  by  the  state  without  the  full  and 
hearty  co-operatii  ii  nf  tin-  munties  is  where  the  state 


Cleveland  Railroad  Station  to  Lebanon,  (Va.,)  Loop  Climbing  Walker's  Mountain 

pays  the  entire  cost  of  building  state  roads.  The  same 
section  also  provides,  that  state  aid  shall  not  be  grant- 
ed until  the  application  of  the  county  authorities  has 
been  approved  by  the  state  (highway  engineer,  which 
enables  the  said  engineer  to  exercise  a  sort  of  super- 
visory power  over  the  selection  of  roads  to  be  improv- 
ed, to  the  end  that  the  various  roads  throughout  the 
state  shall  conform  to  a  general  system  of  highways 
which  he  shall  devise.  Tliis  section  further  provides 
that  all  surve3-s.  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
shall  be  made  by  the  state  highway  engineer's  office, 
thereby  insuring  uniformity  and  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. It  is  also  provided  that  improvements  to  cost 
over  $2,000  shall  be  let  to  contract,  as  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  found  that  tihis  means  economy,  both 
in  time  and  money,  and  with  proper  supervision,  will 
give  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  results  than  could  be 
obtained  under  any  other  plan. 

Section  ten  vests  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
all  such  work  of  road  improvement  in  the  state  hig'h- 
way  engineer. 

Uniformity  of  Work. 

It  is  thought  more  conducive  to  the  development 
and  general  welfare  of  the  state  to  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  borne  by  the  state  in  the  poorer 
counties  than  in  the  wealthier  counties,  as  this  will 
tend  to  bring  about  a  better  equilibrium,  thus  enabling 
the  state  to  move  forward  uniformly  in  its  efforts  at 
road  improvement. 

Therefore^  it  is  provided  in  section  eleven  that  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  shall  be  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  state,  the  counties  to  refund  a  certain  portion 
of  such  cost  when  the  taxable  valuation  is  above  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  a  smaller  portion  when  the  taxable 
valuation  is  less  than  a  certain  amount.  By  having  the 
state  advance  the  entire  cost  in  tlbe  first  instance,  the 
state  highway  engineer  is  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
work  through  to  completion  without  any  delay  by  rea- 
son of  non-payment  of  the  county's  proportion  thereof, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  state  is  fully  protected  hy 
the  provision  that  if  the  county's  portion  of  said  cost 
shall  not  be  paid  within  thirty  days,  it  shall  be  a 
charge  against  any  funds  of  said  county  which  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  or  which  may  there- 
after come  into  his  hands. 

When  the  work  is  let  to  contract,  the  contractor 
must  of  necessity  advance  money  in  the  performance 


of  his   contract  and   is,  therefore,   entitled  to   receive 
partial  payments  thereon  as  the  same  progresses. 

So  it  is  provided  in  section  twelve  that  the  state 
highway  engineer  may  authorize  such  partial  pay- 
ments ;  provided  that  not  more  than  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  price  of  the  work  shall  be  paid  in 
advance  of  its  full  completion  and  acceptance.  This 
arrangement  advances  sufficient  funds  to  the  contrac- 
tor to  enable  him  to  carr}^  on  the  work  without  em- 
barrassment, and  at  the  same  time  reserves  a  large 
enougli  percentage  to  afford  the  state  ample  protection. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  state  in  reference 
to  the  pa3'ment  by  the  counties  of  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  such  improvement,  it  is  provided  in  section 
fourteen  that  all  contracts  of  improvement  shall  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  that  no  such  con- 
tract shall  be  entered  into  until  the  counties  shall 
agree  in  writing,  to  assume  their  portion  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

Road  Maintenance  Guaranteed. 

Road  maintenance  is  of  as  great  or  even  greater 
importance  than  road  construction,  for  the  reason  that 
the  best  of  roads,  if  neglected,  soon  go  to  ruin.  As  a 
rule,  count}'  authorities  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
properly  maintain  the  roads,  if  left  to  their  own  meth- 
ods and  discretion ;  so  it  is  provided  in  section  fifteen 
that  the  state  highway  engineer  shall  keep  all  roads 
built  with  the  aid  of  the  state  in  proper  repair,  the 
total  cost  of  such  repairs  to  be  paid  b}'  the  state  treas- 
urer, the  counties  to  reimburse  the  state  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  provided  in 
section  eleven  for  the  original  cost  of  such  roads. 

In  order  that  the  state  hig'hway  engineer  may  not 
be  hampered  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment by  a  lack  of  road  machinery,  tools,  and  im- 
plements, it  is  thought  best  to  vest  him  with  authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  highway  commis- 
sion, to  purchase  such  necessary  machinery  and  tools 
for  the  state ;  and  it  is  so  provided  in  section  seven- 
teen. 

\Vhile  each  county  should  be  required  to  furnish  the 
right-of-way  for  all  roads  constructed  therein,  yet  any 
collateral  damages  which  might  arise  from  the  acquis- 
ition of  such  rights-of-way  or  from  the  construction  of 
such  roads  should  be  ascertained  and  paid  by  the  state 
and  county  jointly,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  proportions  as  provided  in  section  eleven. 

Section  eig*hteen  provides  accordingly. 

Section  twenty-one  orovides  a  property  tax  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  state's  participation  in 
such  road  improvements.  If  the  state  aid  is  desirable 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  establish  a  state  aid  system 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  an  adequate  source 
of  revenue.  The  levy  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  as  pro- 
vided, will  bear  very  lightly  on  the  individual  taxpay- 
ers, but  will  yield  an  annual  fund  of  dollars  which  will 
increase  as  the  table  ^•aluation  of  property  in  the 
state  increases. 


The  Romans,  finest  of  road  builders,  are  said  to  have 
gained  their  knowledge  of  the  art  and  no  doubt  their 
idea  of  the  value  of  improved  highways,  from  their 
proud  foes,  the  Carthaginians. 


Solomon  is  known  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  wise 
man,  but  in  the  minds  o'f  good  roads  advocates  he  was 
especially  wise  because  he  built  good  roads.  He  re- 
moved hills,  filled  up  hollows  and  otherwise  built  high- 
^vays  in  approved  style. 
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SOUTHERN    GOOD    ROADS— THE    MAGAZINE 

Far  more  prompt  support  and  a  greater  degree  of 
success  in  the  first  months  of  Southern  Good  Roads  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  management  than  was  expected 
or  hoped.  Slowly  the  task  of  making  a  real  good  roads 
magazine  is  being  worked  out  and  as  the  months  go  by 
Southern  Good  Roads  will  become  bigger  and  better 
and  stronger. 

Already  it  is  reaching  a  large  number  of  those 
choice  spirits  who  believe  in  good  roads,  work  for  good 
roads  and  dream  of  the  time  when  tihe  bad  road  will  be 
but  a  muddy  memory. 

Already  our  friends,  the  advertisers,  are  realizing 
that  through  Southern  Good  Roads  they  can  reach 
those  people  tihey  want  to  get  in  touch  with.  They  can- 
not find  a  better  medium  than  Southern  Good  Roads 
to  get  into  the  south — tibe  south  that  is  throbbing  with 
energy  that  increases  daily;  the  south  that  is  pulsat- 
ing with  new  life  and  that  is  making  unheardof  prog- 
ress in  every  department  of  endeavor;  the  south  that, 
in  becoming  great,  will  make  a  greater  nation.  It  is 
the  good  roads  south,  and  Southern  Good  Roads  aims 
to  do  its  full  part  in  bringing  nearer  that  much  desired 
day  when  smooth  ribbons  of  highways  shall  bind  to- 
gether every  dot  on  the  map. 


COMMUNICATIONS  REQUESTED 

Southern  Good  roads  will  be  glad  to  publish  com- 
munications from  good  roads  advocates  in  all  parts  of 
the  south,  setting  forth  w^hat  is  being  done  in  the 
writers'  localities  and  adding  anything  to  the  general 
fund  of  road  knowledge  that  is  worth  while.  Reports 
of  good  roads  meeting  are  especially  desired.  The 
editor  hopes  to  hear  from  every  southern  state  each 
issue. 


PROPOSED  GOOD  ROADS  EXHIBIT 

Southern  Good  Roads  takes  pleasure  in  calling  at- 
tention to  and  in  endorsing  the  proposed  exhibit  of 
good  roads  machinery  and  material  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association,  plans  for 
which  are  being  formulated.  Such  an  event  would 
-undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  the  cause' of  good 
roads  in  Alabama  and  in  the  south,  and  naturally  those 


firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
materials  would  be  well  repaid  for  any  effort  they 
might  put  forth.  The  idea  is  sound  and  wise,  and 
every  southern  state  might  take  it  up  so  that  the 
south  would  hold  a  succession  of  ex;hibits  that  would 
spur  on  the  good  roads  movement  and  brin_g  the  people 
in  closer  touch  with  the  latest  good  roads  plans.  If 
the  plan  were  carried  out,  and  the  federal  government 
could  be  induced  to  send  experts  to  each  such  exhibit 
and  build  object  lesson  roads  in  each  state,  there  is 
simply  no  telling  how  much  lasting  good  would  be 
accomplished. 


Are  you  in  favor  of  good  roads?  If  not,  you  don't 
belong  to  this  age  of  the  world,  and  Dixie  is  no  place 
for  you. 


What  a  great  thing  a  good  road  is !  The  mayor  ot 
Greenville,  S.  C.  speaking  at  the  Hendersonville,  N. 
C.,  meeting  on  March  30,  which  he  attended  by  travel- 
ing from  his  city  to  Hendersonville  in  an  automobile, 
said:  "We  made  the  first  21  miles  in  less  than  an  hour 
*     *    *    We  have  the  roads." 


Commercial  bodies  are  strong  influences  in  the  up- 
building of  the  south,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  good 
roads  organization,  too.  Among  those  that  are  "doing 
things"  is  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion. It  has  taken  all  Texas  to  be  its  province,  and 
what  it  doesn't  know  and  What  it  cannot  tell  you  about 
Texas,  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  man  or  in  his  capa- 
city to  talk. 


While  it  is  all  rig'ht  to  demand  that  candidates  for 
office  declare  for  g-ood  roads,  especially  representatives 
in  the  various  legislatures,  yet  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  an  office-seeker  to  ride  good  roads,  not  be- 
cause he  loves  good  roads  especially,  but  because  he 
thinks  it  will  help  him,  should  be  frowned  on.  Politics 
will  kill  the  efforts  of  any  communit}^  to  secure  im- 
provement in  roads  and  the  matter  will  bear  the  closest 
watching. 


The  injudicious  expenditure  of  money  on  roads  has 
naturally  extended  to  bridges,  and  many  a  county 
annually  loses  thousands  of  dollars  because  of  the  folly 
of  flimsy,  lig'ht  and  insufficient  bridge  construction. 
The  spring  freshets  or  the  summer  floods  strip  many 
a  stream  of  its  bridges  and  the  county  is  called  on  to 
replace  them.  Reinforced  concrete  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  favor  as  bridge  material  and  as  roads  are  being 
built  more  and  more  economically  and  wisely,  so  are 
the  bridges  being  constructed  in  a  way  to  get  lasting 
results 


In  their  zeal  for  better  conditions  good  roads  ad- 
vocates s'hould  not  forget  that  until  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure a  bond  issue  or  a  sufficient  road  tax,  every  com- 
munity can  improve  its  roads  by  the  simple  inexpensive 
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means  at  hand,  ^^'e  sometimes  think  that  by  gazing 
too  long  at  the  sun  of  big  propositions  for  road  im- 
provement, the  eyes  are  blinded  to  those  small  agencies 
for  better  roads.  Many  a  country  neighborhood  can 
enjoy  very  fair  highways  by  use  of  the  split  log  drag, 
whereas  it  might  be  in  the  mud  a  generation  before  a 
bond  issue  could  be  carried. 


This  is  campaign  year,  and  good  roads  people  should 
see  to  it  that  the  men  they  send  to  the  legislature  and 
to  congress  are  good  roads  men.  That  will  aid  in  se- 
curing state  aid  and  federal  aid.  What  the  south  needs 
now  is  men  in  the  law-making  bodies  who  stand  for 
road  impro\-ement  and  who  are  not  afraid. 


Xo  community  is  rich  enough  to  afford  bad  roads. 
Xone  is  too  poor  to  have  good  roads.  Bad  roads 
cost  more  than  good  ones  cost.  It  costs  less  to  keep  ? 
road  in  good  repair  than  to  allow  it  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. 


THE  ROADS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

For  a  short  time  recently  the  editor  of  Southern 
Good  Roads  had  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  roads  in  New  Jersey  which  are  probably 
the  finest  in  the  country  and  as  modern  as  any  in  the 
world.  New  Jersey,  as  has  been  noted  in  this  mag- 
azine, 'has  abandoned  the  simple  macadam  road,  and 
is  now  using  special  preparations.  The  trend  in  all 
good  roads  states  is  away  from  the  simple  rock  road 
and  toward  a  combination  of  rock  and  "binder,"  this 
being  in  answer  to  the  demand  which  has  come  for  a 
new  construction  on  account  of  automobile  traffic. 

Leading  all  these  special  materials,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  is  amiesite,  and  the  New  Jersey  amie- 
site  road  is  perfect.  Dustless.  solid,  smooth,  it 
withstands  any  sort  of  traffic  and  will  last  untold  years. 
Automobiles  were  seen  scorching  along  the  ordinary 
macadam,  raising,  as  usual,  clouds  of  dust ;  but  the 
moment  they  struck  the  amiesite  road,  no  more  dust ! 
This  road  costs  about  $2,000  more  per  mile  than  ma- 
cadam. It  is  95  per  cent,  rock  and  5  per  cent,  special 
preparation. 

New  Jersey  has  2,500  miles  of  good  roads,  being 
among  the  first  states  to  adopt  state  aid  and  to  take 
up  road  building  as  a  business.  The  state  has  tried  all 
sorts  of  materials,  and  has  roads  built  of  manv  kinds 
of  preparations.  The  warrenite  and  the  philbertine 
roads  are  close  along  with  the  amiesite,  those  three 
being  high  class,  expensive  highways.  Tarvia,  liquid 
asphaltum  and  Standard  Oil  products  have  been  used, 
and  these  have  given  satisfaction  in  proportion  to  the 
cost. 

The  south,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  era  of  road  con- 
struction, should  profit  by  the  experience  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  northern  states.  Those  pioneers  had  to 
learn  through  experience,  and  that  commodity  is 
among  the  costliest  of  road  "materials."  Studying 
their  experience,  the  south  need  make  no  mistakes.  Tt 
may  start  where  they  are  now.  And  in  view  of  the 
automobile  traffic,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  build  a 
road  that  will  stand — a  hard,  solid,  dustless,  mudless 
road.  These  special  preparations  for  surfacing  and 
for  binding,  have  been  pushed  forward  to  fill  this  de- 
mand ;   and   a   careful   consideration   should  'be   given 


them  by  every  community  that  contemplates  road 
building.  The  auto  is  here  and  has  come  to  stay ;  its 
use  is  rapidly  extending  even  unto  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  it  is  plain  that  a  road  must  be  constructed 
to  resist  its  ravages. 

As  in  many  things,  the  best  in  roads  will  be  found  to 
be  the  cheapest.  No  cheap  road  should  be  constructed 
by  a  community  that  has  the  money  to  build  roads, 
r.uild  well  and  build  for  the  future. 


Bad  Roads  Did  It. 

A  farmer  old,  so  we've  been  told. 

With  a  team  of  horses  strong- 
Drove  down  the  road  with  a  heavy  load, 

^Yhile  singing  his  merry  song. 
But  his  mirth  in  song  was  not  so  long. 

For  his  horses  gave  a  leap. 
As  he  ran  amuck  in  the  mud  he  stuck, 

Clear  up  to  his  axles  deep. 
Bad  roads  did  it ! 

And  a  wheelman  gay  w.ent  out  one  day 

For  a  joyful  morning  spin; 
\\'ith  the  weather  brig-'ht,  his  heart  was  light 

As  he  left  the  country  inn. 
But  he  went  not  far  when  ihe  felt  a  jar 

Which  started  his  troubles  and  cares. 
He  was  laid  up  ill,  while  the  doctor's  bill 

Came  in  with  the  one  for  repairs. 
Bad  roads  did  it! 

In  an  automoibile  of  wood  and  steel 

A  millionaire  prim  and  neat 
^^'ent  out  for  a  ride  by  the  river's  side 

In  a  style  that  was  hard  to  beat. 
But,  alas,  he  found  that  the  broken  ground 

And  the  ruts  and  the  holes  so  great 
Had  smashed  a  wiheetl  of  his  automobile — 

^^'ihat  he  said  we  cannot  relate. 
Bad  roads  did  it ! 

But  we're  glad  to  say  there  shines  a  ray 

Of  hope  that  will  right  this  wrong 
^Vhen  in  every  state  they  will  legislate 

To  help  the  good  roads  along. 
So  the  man  with  his  wheel  or  automobile 

\\'ill  never  again  get  blue. 
And  the  farmer  with  smiles  will  travel  for  miles 

On  a  road  that  is  fit  to  use. 
(jood  roads  will  do  it 
— Harrv  Ellard  in  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 


Bits  of  Road  Knowledge. 

Herodotus,  father  of  history,  says  that  King  Cheops 
once  kept  a  chaingang  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  at 
work  on  a  road  for  a  whole  decade. 


Babylon  "voted"  for  streets  as  early  as  2,000  years 
before  Christ,  and  good  roads  lead  out  of  the  city,  one 
especially  being-  notable — the  road  to  Memphis,  being 
paved  at  a  very  early  date. 


Dixie  corrugated  culverts  are  used  on  the  leading 
southern  railways  and  in  many  towns  and  cities  of  the 
south.  They  are  made  by  the  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal 
Co.,  of  Atlanta. 


Richmond,  Va.,  is  preparing  to  spend  $80,000  for  im- 
provements in  various  sections  of  the  city. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Georgia 

F.  H.  Opper,  of  Savannah,  writes  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  fine  gravel  roads  of  Chatham  county, 
saying-  that  Savannah  has  orained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion with  automobilists  because  of  the  hard-surface 
roads  of  cement  gravel  there,  totaling  about  100  miles 
in  length.  The  gravel  used  is  about  89  per  cent, 
rounded  quartz  pebbles  and  fragments,  and  11  per 
cent,  fine  binder,  the  latter  being  kaolin  and  limon, 
etc.  The  gravel  is  found  in  an  immense  watershed  on 
the  Savannah  river,  4  miles  from  Augusta,  and  is  28 
feet  deep,  making  sure  a  supply  of  good  road  material 
for  years  to  come.  More  than  10,000  carloads  of  the 
gravel  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  south. 

Illinois. 

Recently  Altona  improved  her  streets.  Since  the 
work  was  finished  municipal  pride  has  shown  itself  in 
neater  stores,  better  kept  lawns,  more  paint  and  every 
sign  of  progressiveness.  The  farmers  around  Altona 
and  Galesburg  have  gone  to  discussing  hard  roads  and 
the  Galesburg  Highway  Improvement  Association  is 
devoting  time  and  money  to  propagating  good  roads 
ideas. 

Iowa 

One  farmer  in  an  Iowa  township  has  made  .his 
township  the  most  talked-of  section  in  the  whole  state 
because  of  his  road  work.  Relying  upon  the  cheap 
and  eiTective  method  of  dragging  the  roads,  he  has 
apportioned  the  roads  out  among  the  farmers,  each  one 
using  a  King  road  drag  over  a  short  stretch  of  high- 
way. By  this  means  he  has  managed  to  keep  his 
township  roads  in  fine  condition  and  his  fame  has  gone 
abroad.  He  seems  to  be  in  command  absolutely,  and 
when  he  orders  out  his  farmers  to  work,  every  foot  of 
road  is  dragged  inside  of  three  hours. 

Kansas. 

Sedgwick  county  is  very  actively  'engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  good  roads.  Quite  a  number  of  peti- 
tions calling  for  specified  improvements  are  being  cir- 
culated around  Widhita.  The  tj^se  of  construction  is 
sand-cla}' — gumbo  on  sandy  roads,  sand  on  gumbo 
roads.  Speaking  of  this,  E.  H.  Jewett,  a  Kansas  en- 
thusiast, said  recently:  "Sand-clay  roads,  from  reports 
sent  out  by  the  federal  government,  are  no  longer  ex- 
periments. Neither  are  they  experiments  in  Kansas, 
having  been  tried  and  found  ver}-  satisfactory  in  sandy 
roads  in  western  Kansas.  I  now  have  reports  stating 
that  on  former  sandy  roads  in  Kansas,  over  which 
from  4  to  6  horses  were  required  to  pull  a  wagon  con- 
taining 50  bushels  of  wheat,  2  horses  can  now  draw  a 
load  of  from  75  to  100  bushels,  with  ease.  This  shows 
that  sand  cla}^  roads  are  proving  practical  in  Kansas. 

"The  building  of  these  roads  out  of  the  city  along 
the  lines  contemplated  will  cause  people  living  on  im- 
proved roads  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  roads 
near  their  homes,  and  thus  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  good  roads  will  be  built  throughout  the  county." 
*         * 

Louisiana. 

Grant  parish  will  vote  May  10  on  a  special  tax  of  5 
mills  for  5  years  for  the  l)uilding  of  good  roads,  the 
roads  to  be  located  bv  state  and  federal  good  roads  ex- 


perts  and   engineers.     The   construction   will   be   car- 
ried On  by  convicts. 

Michigan 

Michigan  is  making  pleasing  progress  in  systematic 
road  improvement.  iSIore  than  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties have  voted  for  the  county  road  system.  During 
1910,  the  counties  of  the  state  will  spend  $1,124,775.23 
in  pursuance  of  carefully  developed  plans  under  scien- 
tific direction.  The  upper  peninsula  counties  have  out- 
stripped the  lower  counties  in  road  building,  although 
their  ag'ricultural  population  is  less  and  the  need  of 
roads,  therefore,  not  so  pressing.  The  most  important 
undertaking  in  the  upper  counties  is  the  construction 
of  a  road  that  will  connect  and  open  up  ^Marquette 
and  Dickinson  counties.  It  will  be  in  progress  in 
each  at  the  same  time. 

Minnesota 

There  is  a  law  in  Minnesota  providing  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  liquor  license  money  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  county  road  authorities.  At  Albert  Lea,  with  this 
monejf  and  with  what  the  state  apportions,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  commissioners  will  gravel  some  roads  and  put 
them  in  better  condition.  It  is  said  that  around  Man- 
kato,  the  farmers  have  been  interested  by  the  commer- 
cial club  of  the  town  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
hauling  gravel  of  their  own  accord,  free  of  cost.  The 
clul)  is  joining  them  and  some  good  g'ravel  roads  are 
expected  in  that  section  this  summer. 

Mississippi 

Lauderdale  count}-  is  about  to  issue  $500,000  for 
good  roads.  Until  now  very  little  has  been  done  in' 
Mississippi  in  the  direction  of  securing  ii-nproved  high- 
ways, but  the  state  is  waking  up  to  the  need.  A  dele- 
gation from  Lauderdale  attended  the  Alabama  good 
roads  meeting  last  month  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
latest  methods. 

*  * 

Montana. 

Commenting  on  the  call  of  Governor  Norris  for  a 
big  mass  meeting  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  roads, 
same  to  be  held  in  June  at  Billings,  a  Alontana  news- 
paper says  wisely:  "There  is  no  more  serious  physical 
problem  for  Montana  to  solve  today  than  that  oi  de- 
vising means  for  securing  some  betterment  along  this 
line.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  statistics  setting 
forth  fhe  amount  of  annual  loss  which  comes  to  the 
people  of  the  state  through  the  one  item  of  bad  roads 
the  figures  would  doubtless  be  sufliciently  large  to 
to  make  the  public  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

*  >:= 

Nebraska. 

Col.  AA'.  F.  Baker,  of  Council  Bluft's,  la.,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  gathering  of  good  roads  people  at  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  and  stirred  His  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthus- 
iasm. He  advocated  dirt  roads  as  the  most  serviceable 
and  urged  wide  tires  for  wagons  because  they  are 
easier  on  stock  and  at  the  same  time  pack  the  roads. 
Such  meetings  as  this  are  being  'held  continually  all 
over  the  west. 

Sylvia,  prosperous  town,  recently  held  a  g-ood  roads 
meeting  and  on  the  spot  subscribed  a  liberal  sum  for 
buildin,g  a  good  road  throu,gh  the  sand  north  of  town. 
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North  Dakota 

The  North  Dakota  Good  Roads  convention  will  be 
held  in  Fargo  June  22  and  2^.  The  Fargo  Commercial 
Club  is  at  work  to  make  this  event  the  biggest  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  state. 

Oklahoma. 

A  cursor_v  glance  at  southern  good  roads  activities 
leads  to  the  impression  that  OklaTionia  is  taking  more 
interest  and  is  doing  more  than  any  other  state ;  al- 
though this  idea  may  be  wrong.  As  a  sample  of  the 
interest  shown  in  Oklahoma,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  Oklahoma  county  the  business  men  are  behind  the 
movement  to  build  good  roads — the  merchants.  They 
have  called  on  the  county  to  appropriate  $300  or  $400 
for  a  preliminary  survey  of  four  roads,  two  running 
each  way  across  the  county:  and  they  propose  to  raise 
.S3,ooo  or  $4,000  themselves  through  their  retailers'  or- 
ganization. It  is  desired  to  make  the  whole  coufity 
one  big  roads  district,  and  proceed  to  work.  The  auto- 
mobili'sts  have  raised'  $800  to  pay  for  circulating  peti- 
tions in  the  county  calling  for  an  election  on  road 
bonds.  The  county  authorities  are  good  roads  advo- 
cates, and  the  near  future  holds  improvement  in  the 
county's  highways.  There  is  a  proposition  to  vote 
$2,500,000  of  bonds. 

Oklahoma  is  said  to  be  very  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  road  material  distributed 
(|uite  well  throughout  the  state.  Other  considerations 
combine  to  make  the  e.xi)ense  of  building  very  low  per 
mile. 

Ohio 

In  1909  Ohio  built  62  miles  of  brick  and  macadam 
roads,  at  a  cost  of  $512,287,  in  33  counties.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  brick  was  $11,840  a  mile,  and  of  macadam, 
$6,630  a  mile.  These  counties  availed  themselves  of 
state  aid.  The  average  number  of  miles  of  improved 
road  in  each  count\-  is  only  1.90. 

South  Carolina 

The  legislature  gave  Colleton  county  a  new  road  law 
at  the  last  session  whereby  a  road  engineer  is  to  be  em- 
ployed and  machinery  purchased  to  do  permanent  road 
work.  A  government  expert  has  been  applied  for  to 
advise  with  the  officials  and  engineer  preparatory  to 
purchasing  machinery  and  getting  down  to  business. 

*  Texas. 

.\  good  roads  meeting  was  held  at  Alvin  recently  and 
preliminary  steps  taken  looking  toward  an  election  on 
.$250,000  of  l)onds  for  roads  in  the  county.  A  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  petition  asking  the 
commissioners  to  order  such  election. 

That  a  community  reaps  a  two-fold  jjenefit  from  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  roads,  securing  better  roads 
and  putting  into  circulation  money  that  goes  into  local 
trade  channels,  is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  the 
Waxahachie  good  roads  district.  The  laborers  are 
paid  off  each  Saturday.  Recently  they  received  $9,- 
579.53,  and  most  of  this  money  "stays  at  .home"  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  Three  Waxahachie 
roads  have  l)een  finished  and  five  more  are  being  piked. 

(  )n  March  22,  J.  .V.  Arnold,  president  of  the  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries'  .\ssociation,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  I'allinger  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  illus- 
trating liis  lecture.  llis  audience  was  the  highway 
commissioners  and  road  overseers  of  Runnels  count}'. 


liallinger  is  taking  the  lead  in  road  matters  and  is  try- 
ing to  wake  up  all  western  Texas. 

Orange,  Texas,  and  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  are  dis- 
cussing a  road  that  will  lead  from  Orange,  crossing 
the  Sabine  river,  following-  the  river  straight  down 
through  the  marsh  on  the  east  side,  and  on  to  a  point 
below  \'inton.  La.  The  road  would  run  through  tihe 
marsh  two  or  three  miles,  and  a  dredge  boat  would 
be  required  to  throw  up  a  bed.  If  built,  it  is  expected 
that  the  road  will  become  a  part  of  the  New  Orleans- 
San  Antonio  highway. 

The  biggest  and  best  roads  meeting,  it  is  reported, 
that  was  ever  held  in  West  Texas,  took  place  at  Anson, 
March  21.  It  was  promoted  by  the  .Stamford,  Texas, 
Commercial  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the'Jones  coun- 
ty commissioners,  and  as  a  result  a  permanent  good 
good  roads  association  was  organized.  J.  W.  lioyn- 
ton,  of  Anson,  was  made  president ;  R.  S.  Long,  of  An- 
son, vice-president ;  Homer  D  Wade,  of  Stmford, 
secretary,  and  James  Nugent,  treasurer.  The  meeting- 
urged  the  building  of  roads,  asked  the  government  for 
an  object  lesson,  and  discussed  bond  issues. 

Virginia 

Gratifying  success  is  attending  the  efforts  of  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  citizens  who  have  become  interested  in 
a  movement  to  complete  and  improve  the  Petersburg- 
pike  between  Petersburg  and  Manchester.  The  road  is 
in  very  good  condition  now  with  the  exception  of  three 
miles  of  sandy  going.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  re- 
quire .^5,000  to  complete  and  repair  the  pike,  and  cit- 
izens are  subscribing  liberally  to  the  fund  necessary. 

State  engineers  recently  made  a  survey  of  the  road 
leading  south  from  liuchanan,  the  road  being  a  link  in 
the  national  highway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta.  The 
construction  of  a  modern  road  meeting  the  state  re- 
(|uirements  will  be  started  at  once  with  an  available 
fluid  of  .$8,800.  The  county  has  a  complete  eiiuijiment 
for  a  road  force. 

Wishing  to  do  its  part  and  realizing  the  increasing 
puljlic  interest  in  the  building  of  good  roads,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  established  a  special  course  in 
highway  engineering — an  ad\anced  step  and  one  that 
every  institution  of  .learning  should  speedily  take. 

Wyoming 

The  good  roads  fever  has  penetrated  to  Big  Horr 
county  and  the  people  are  expressing  their  utter  weari- 
ness of  the  present  roads.  The  county  not  lieing  strong 
financially  just  now,  it  appears  that  the  movement  will 
be  broken  up  into  local  efforts  for  better  hig'hways. 
One  road,  connecting  Meeteetse  and  \\'orland,  will  be 
rebuilt,  the  county  giving  $1,500  and  the  towns  .$1,000 
more.  It  leads  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  will  be 
put  in  "automobile  shape." 

Three  Products  for  Roads. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  are  asked  to  read  about 
".Asphalt  Road  Oil,"  ''Emulsifying  Road  Oil,"  and 
"Macadam  Asphalt  Binder,"  on  Page  2.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  asphalt  Lir 
oil  with  an  asphaltum  base  are  the  only  substances 
successfully  applied  to  roads  to  insure  permanency  of 
dust  relief  and  to  maintain  roads  in  perfect  condition. 
In  these  three  preparations  named,  the  manufacturers 
offer  products  suitable  for  construction  and  mainten- 
ance. Good  roads  people  are  out  for  the  best  of  such 
materials,  and  Southern  Good  Roads  presents  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  study  the  subject. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


Covington,  Tenn.,  has  voted  $20,000  for  graveling- 
and  otherwise  improving  the  streets. 

Princeton.  W.  Va.,  will  spend  $70,000  on  its  streets. 

Capital  Heights,  Ala.,  contemplates  issuing  bonds 
for  street  improvement. 

H^enderson.  Ky..  has  contracted  for  three  miles  of 
granitoid  pavement. 

llaltimore  county.  Aid.,  commissioners  have  appro- 
priated $5,000  for  macadamizing  and  grading  the  road 
from  Alount  ^^'ashington  to  Brooklandville,  $5,000 
more  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 

The  Switzerland  Company,  Heriot  Clarkson.  presi- 
dent, Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  five 
miles  of  mountain  road  18  feet  wide  from  Gillespie  ( lap 
to  Rear  Water  Gap,  at  Switzerland,  N.  C. 

Richton.  Miss.,  has  paved  i.ooofeet  of  sidewalk  with 
concrete 

Marianna,  Ark.,  is  estimating  cost  of  paving  four 
blocks  with  vitrified  brick 

Landrum,  S.  C,  has  begun  sidewalk  improvements. 

Houma,  La.,  has  asked  bids  on  a  mile  of  concrete 
sidewalk. 

Clarksville,  Ga.,  will  macadamize  streets  and  pave 
sidewalks  either  with  brick  or  concrete. 

The  Anderson,  S.  C.  Traction  Company  will  lay 
cement  crossties  and  cover  same  with  brick  paving, 
cost  $2,100. 

Waco,  Texas,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  $50,000 
worth  of  vitrified  brick  pavement. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  given  contract  for  635,000  square 
feet  of  concrete  sidewalks,  at  9.49  cents  scjuare  foot. 

Orange  county,  Texas,  has  awarded  contract  for  con- 
crete sidewalk  and  curbing  around  courthouse  square 
at  Orange,  cost  $1,400. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  given  three  contracts  for 
street  improvements  aggregating  $380,000. 

A  contract  for  $33,000  has  been  awarded  by  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  for  granite  block  paving  on  concrete  foun- 
dation. 

Jacksonville,  Fla..  has  contracted  for  grading  and 
laying  1.120  linear  feet  of  black  hexagonal  tile  side- 
walk. ' 

A  dispatch  from  Houston,  Texas,  says  the  Shu  City 
Land  Company  has  awarded  contract  for  27  miles  of 
grading. 

Asheboro  township,  Randolph  county,  N.  C,  has 
voted  bonds  for  good  roads  and  is  preparing  for  work 
this  summer. 

Covington,  Tenn.,  has  voted  $20,000  for  nnproving 
streets. 

April  26  Arcadia,  F\a.,  votes  on  $40,000  of  bonds,  for 
paving-  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Marble.  N.  C,  town  comissioners  contemplate  bond 
issue  of  $20,000  for  roads_ 

Meridian,  Miss.,  will  vote  on  $15,000  of  bonds  for 
sidewalks. 

A  dispatch  from  T3der.  Texas,  says  a  road  district 
there  will  vote  on  $40,000  for  roads  on  April  23. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  awarded  contract  for  $2,985 
for  grading  and  macadamizing. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  has  given  contract  for  $12,481  of  con- 
crete curb  and  ,gutter. 

Cleburne,  Texas,  has  awarded  contract  for  2,000 
square  feet  of  cement  sidewalk. 

Fifteen  miles  of  road  has  been  arranged  for  by  Ath- 
ens, Tenn. 


Chatham,  Va.,  aldermen  have  adopted  a  resolution 
to  issue  $10,000  of  bonds  for  streets. 

Colonial  Beach,  \^a.,  has  voted  $10,000  for  street  ini- 
provements. 

Thirtv  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  has  been  author- 
ized by  Lonsdale,  Tenn.,  for  improvements. 

Attalla,  Ala.,  opened  bids  March  21  for  constructioi 
of  combination  cement  sidewalks,  gutter  and  curb  t' 
cost  $100,000. 

Nine  blocks  of  vitrified  l^rick  paving  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  Dothan.  Ala.,  cost  $50,000.  The  cit;- 
also  will  build  210,000  square  feet  of  sidewalks  anc 
36.000  linear  feet  of  curb  and  gutters. 

Montgomery  county,  Ala.,  will  regravel  12  miles  of 
the  ^^'oodie)'  and  Mount  Meigs  road,  and  will  grade 
and  gravel  2  miles  of  road. 

The  De  Soto,  Fla.,  county  commissioners  have  with- 
drawn until  August  the  half  million  bond  issue  for 
roads. 

Putnam  county.  Fla.,  has  let  contract  for  6  miles  of 
hard-surface  road,  and  there  are  also  two  12-mile  and 
one  4-mile  contracts. 

Columbus,  Ga..  \\-ill  macadamize  25.000  square  yards 
of  street. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  will  vote  on  $25,000  of  bonds  for  street 
paving. 

Flberton,  Ga.,  will  make  street  improvements,  la3nng 
vitrified  brick  and  making  concrete  sidewalks. 

^^'aycross.  Ga..  will  pave  two  avenues  with  vitrified 
brick  and  making  concrete  sidewalks. 

Starkville,  Miss.,  the  Oktibbeha  countv  supervisors, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  con- 
sidering construction  of  road  and  concrete  walks,  i  1-2 
miles,  cost  $6,000. 

Wake  county,  N.  C,  opened  bids  April  4  for  macad- 
amizing Williardsville  road. . 

Forsyth  county,  N.  C,  has  ordered  construction  of 
macadam  road  to  Clemmonsviile. 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  is  considering-  an  election  of  $200,000 
of  bonds  to  build  a  boulevard  around  city. 

^Vashington  county,  Va..  will  vote  on  $300,000  of 
bonds  for  good  roads. 

Manchester,  Va.,  will  construct  8,000  square  yards 
concrete  sidewalks  and  curbing 

To  spend  the  $100,000  available  for  good  roads  in 
Spottsylvania,  Va.,  the  county  judg'e  has  appointed  Dr. 
W.  A.  Harris.  George  ^^^  Perry  and  others  as  com- 
missioners. 

May  3  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  will  vote  on  $300,000  of 
bonds  for  streets. 

Parkersburg,  ^^^  Va.,  will  pa\-e  Avery  street,  and 
Princeton,  in  the  same  state,  contemplates  paving  or 
macadamizing. 

Attalla.  Ala.,  has  given  a  contract  to  the  ^^^est  Con- 
struction Co..  of  Chattanooga,  for  $8,924  for  sidewalk 
improvements 

A  road  costing  $5,000  will  be  built  between  Dolo- 
mite and  W3dam,  .Ala.,  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. 

Mobile  county,  Ala.,  will  vote  November  8  on  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  good  roads. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  ,  contemplates  improving  two 
streets. 

Lexington  avenue,  Asheville,  N  C.  will  be  repaved. 
Asheville  contemplates  laying  30,000  square  yards  ad- 
ditional paving.    Estimated  cost  is  $60,000. 
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Three  States  Join  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement 


One  of  the  most  important  good  roads  meetinos  held 
in  the  southern  states  took  place  at  liendersonville, 
N_  C,  March  30.  Over  400  delegates  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Tennessee  came  together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North  Carolina  geologic  and  economic  survey 
and  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, to  discuss  and  plan  for  the  establishment  of  three 
great  'highways,  one  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  one  from  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  Asheville. 
N.  C..  and  one  from  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

The  convention  was  called  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hj'de 
Pratt,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  two  institutions  under 
w'hose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held,  and  he  presided. 
The  one  overshadowing  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  vigorous,  contagious,  unanimous  enthusiasm  that 
permeated  every  man  in  attendance.  For  this  reason 
the  importance  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  over-estimat- 
ed. That  the  three  highways  will  be  established  is 
not  a  subject  for  doubt.  Indeed  they  exoect  to  have 
necessary  funds  raised  by  May  1. 

The  temper  of  the  convention  is  reflected  in  the  reso- 
lutions prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  M.  L. 
Shipman,  of  Hendersonville,  chairman;  R.  W.  Vincent, 
of  Charlotte,  secretary;  B.  F.  Staton,  of  Henderson; 
Judge  J.  C.  Prichard,  df  Asheville,  Solomon  Gallert.  of 
Rutherfordton,  John  Wood,  of  Spartanburg,  L.  A.  Get- 
tis,  of  Shelby,  C.  O.  Allen,  of  Greenville,  F.  R.  Hewitt, 
Asheville.  and  W."  A.  Parks,  of  Knoxville — and  adopt- 
ed without  dissent,  being  as  follows:' 

"The  Hendersonville  good  roads  meeting,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state  economic  and  geologic  sur- 
vey and  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, realizing  the  great  value  of  good  roads  and 
the  industrial  advancement  and  uplift  of  the  south,  and 
believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  states  to  take 
some  definite  action  in  regard  to  state  aid,  it  is  hereby 
resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  states 
interested  should  appropriate  sufficient  amounts  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  adequate  road  engineering  to 
all  the  counties  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  and 
bridges 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  convicts  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  roads  and  that  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Good  Roads  Association  memorialize  the  several  legis- 
latures within  its  territory  to  provide  the  legislation 
necessary  therefor. 

"It  is  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  states  sihould  give  to  the  counties 
assistance  in  the  actual  construction  of  their  roads  and 
that  each  state  sihould  appropriate  out  of  the  general 
treasury  for  this  purpose  at  least  $250,000  annually,  the 
said  amount  to  be  apportioned  amongst  the  counties: 
Provided,  the  said  counties  raise  twice  the  amount  al- 
lotted by  the  states,  and  provided,  further,  that 
such  money  as  is  apportioned  by  the  states  to 
the  ccninties  and  raised  by  the  counties  to  meet  the 
states'  allotment  .sball  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
public  roads  whose  locations  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  construction  are  approved  by  the  states'  hig'h- 
way  engineers. 

"That  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress 
are  respectfully  urged  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
secure  national  aid  for  road  building  in  the  states. 

"That  each  count}-  be  requested  to  consult  as  to  the 


advisabilit}-   of   empki)'ing   a    competent   highway    en- 
gineer. 

"That  this  meeting  endorses  and  appro\-es  the 
movement  to  organize  good  roads  associations  in  the 
several  counties,  townships  and  municipalities  in  the 
territory  of  the  .Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads 
Association. 

"That  this  meeting  endorses  the  automobile  tours 
planned  for  this  year  from  Charlotte,  Spartanburg  and 
(jreenvillc  to  Hendersonville,  Asheville  and  Knox- 
ville.. 

"That  this  meeting  endorses  the  establishment  of 
the  Charlotte- Asheville-Knoxville,  Spartanburg-Hen- 
derson ville-Asheville  and  Green  ville-Henderson  villc- 
and  Asheville  inter-state  highways  and  urges  the  earl- 
iest possible  construction  of  the  same. 

"That  this  committee  extends  thanks  to  Mr.  ^V.  A. 
Parks,  of  Knoxville,  for  the  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation in  that  city  during  September  or  October  and 
the  committee  further  recommends  that  the  invitation 
from  Knoxville  be  accepted. 

"Resolved  further  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
are  hereby  tendered  the  mayor  and  the  people  of  Hen- 
dersonville, the  county  commissioners,  the  road  com- 
missioners and  the  reception  committee  for  their  ad- 
vertisement of  and  arrangements  for  the  convention 
and  the  splendid  entertainment  of  the  delegates." 

Representatives  of  every  community  along  the  line 
of  the  proposed  highways  pledged  themselves  and 
their  communities  to  hearty  support  of  the  movement, 
and  ringing  speeches  were  made  by  ifarmers,  business 
men,  newspaper  men,  professional  men — men  from 
every  class.  There  was  muah  said  that  was  good  to 
hear,  mucfi  that  was  valuable,  but  out  of  all  the  utter- 
ances we  choose  to  pick  what  a  mountain  farmer  said, 
a  farmer  who  electrified  the  big-  assembly  as  no  other 
speaker,  however  polished  and  brilliant  and  powerful, 
did.  This  was  W.  G.  Conner,  from  Bear  ^Vallow,  in 
the  remote  "dark  corner"  section  of  Henderson  county. 
N.  C,  wihich  the  Charlotte  road  will  traverse. 

"Our  people,"  he  said,  "want  to  see  a  new  day  dawn. 
We  ihave  been  living  in  the  mud  and  raising  dogs  and 
buying  hogs.  For  generations  we  have  waited  for 
somebody  to  'help  us  out  of.  the  mud.  Nobody  has 
done  it  and  we  propose  to  do  it  ourselves.  If  Hender- 
son county  will  survey  the  route,  we  will  leave  our 
plows  and  build  this  road!" 

This  was  the  spirit  that  ran  through  the  convention, 
and  such  a  spirit  cannot  be  defeated,  delayed  or  weak- 
ened. This  spirit  will  establish  these  hig'hways  wihich 
mean  so  much  to  that  magnificent  mountain  country 
of  unsurpassed  fertility,  scenic  grandeur  and  splendid 
people. 

By  autumn  it  is  believed  that  the  routes  will  be  fin- 
ished, each  communit}'  attending  to  its  own  particular 
section  of  the  roads.  The  exact  location  of  the  roads 
cannot  be  known  definitely  until  a  survey  is  made,  as 
Dr.  Pratt  told  Southern  Good  Roads  readers  in  the 
March  number;  but  it  is  known  approximately.  Thus 
far,  it  'has  been  worked  out  that  of  the  Charlotte- 
Knoxville  road  there  will  be  10  miles  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  20  in  Gaston,  22  in  Cleveland,  30  in  Ruther- 
fordton, passing  througih  the  famous  Hickory  Nut  gap, 
6  in  Henderson,  and  15  miles  in  Buncombe  county. 
I'rom  Asheville   there   are   two   routes  proposed — one 
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across  Madison  county,  following  the  French  Broad 
river,  via  Hot  Springs,  about  24  miles  in  that  county; 
the  other  through  Hayw^ood  count}',  down  the  Pigeon 
river,  making  30  miles  in  that  county.  Both  roads 
would  lead  to  Newport,  Tenn.  There  would  be  about 
20  miles  in  Cocke  count_y,  Tenn..  and  from  Newport  to 
Knoxville,  60  miles. 

1  he  Greenville-Asheville  route  will  run  21  miles  in 
(ireenville  county,  20  miles  in  Henderson  county.  N.  C, 
and  14  miles  in  Buncom^be. 

The  last  of  the  trio,  the  Spartanburg-A.slieville  route. 


would  run  2  miles  in  Spartanburg  county,  10  miles  in 
Polk  county,  N.  C,  and  about  3  miles  in  Henderson 
county,  where  the  road  would  join  the  Greenville- 
Asheville  road. 

Altogether  this  foots  up  about  330  miles  of  roads.  Of 
tihis  88  miles  have  already  been  built,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  115  miles  more.  This  leaves 
about  127  miles.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  convention 
was  to  determine  upon  this  stretch,  and  various  dele- 
gations, promised  to  take  care  of  it. 


Favorable  Report  on  the  Bankhead  Bill 


The  bill  of  Senator  J.  H.  Bankhead.  introduced  last 
month  in  the  senate,  providing  for  improvements  on 
rural  free  delivery  routes,  received  a  favorable  report 
from  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
the  report  is  so  worthy  of  the  consideration  by  good 
roads  people  that  it,  with  the  bill,  is  herewith  publish- 
ed.   The  bill  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled. 

That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  the 
secretarj'  o'f  agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  the  post- 
master-general, in  improving  the  condition  of  the  roads 
over  which  rural  delivery  is  or  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
li.slied,  to  be  selected  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  as-  ' 
certaining  the  possible  increase  in  the  territory  which 
could  be  served  by  one  carrier  and  the  possible  in- 
crease of  the  number  oif  delivery  days  each  year,  the 
amount  required  for  proper  maintenance  in  excess  of 
local  expenditure  far  rural  delivery  routes,  and  the  re- 
lative saving  to  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of 
rural  delivery  routes  by  reason  of  suc'h  improvements, 
and  also  the  relative  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  ag-ricultural  and  other  products  from  the 
farms  or  other  points  of  production  to  the  usual  mar- 
ket place  by  reason  of  such  improvements :  Provided, 
That  the  state  or  county  or  counties  which  may  be  se- 
lected for  improvement  of  rural  delivery  routes  therein 
under  this  provision  shall  'furnish  an  ecjual  amount  of 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  route  or 
routes  so  selected. 

The  committee's  report,  without  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

The  last  quarter  af  a  century  has  witnessed  the 
awakening  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  better 
country  roads.  With  the  increase  of  production  has 
come  a  corresponding-  increase  in  transportation  over 
the  country  roads.  The  fallac}'  that  the  greater  our 
railroad  mileag-e  the  less  our  dependence  upon  the 
wagon  road  ilias  given  place  to  a  realization  that  the 
greater  the  railroad  mileage  the  greater  the  movement 
of  freight  on  the  common  roads,  which  are  feeders  to 
the  railroads.  In  France,  by  actual  traffic,  it  lias  been 
found  that  the  tonnage  over  the  wagon  roads  is  one 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  on  the  railroads. 

Over  the  bad  roads  in  the  United  States,  a  team  in 
the  worst  hauling  season  is  able  to  transport  on  an 
average  only  about  800  or  900  pounds,  while  in  France 
every  g'ood  draft  horse  is  expected  to  be  able  to  draw 
3,306  pounds  a  distance  of  18  1-2  miles  any  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  this  realization  of  the  financial  burden  of 
bad  roads  that  is  largely  responsilile  for  the  widespread 


public  sentiment  in  favor  o'f  definite  and  prompt  action 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  public  roads.  An- 
other potent  factor  in  bringing  about  this  attitude  of 
the  public  is  the  growing  tendency  of  the  people  to 
concentrate  in  the  great  cities.  Already  one-third  of 
our  population  is  crowded  together  in  cities,  leaving 
millions  of  acres  of  land  unproductive  which  other- 
wise might  be  adding  to  the  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. These  two  causes  taken  together  namely,  the 
great  cost  of  hauling,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  the 
country,  are  prollDably  as  much  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living  as  any  factors  that  could  be  cited. 

Public  sentiment  has  become  organized  and  various 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  road  associations  have 
specifically  taken  up  the  question  of  improving  the 
public  roads  and  have  repeatedly  called  upon  the  na- 
tional governmen.t  for  some  action  that  will  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service  the  national  government 
has  become  more  directly  connected  with  the  subject 
of  road  improvement.  The  appropriation  for  rural  free 
delivery  amounted  last  year  to  $35,673,000,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  economy  in  the 
expenditures  for  rural  free  delivery  is  materially  affect- 
ed by  the  condition  oif  the  roads  over  which  the  ser- 
^'ice  operates.  The  necessity  for  action  is  so  appar- 
ent, the  demand  so  universal  and  insistent,  and  the 
subject  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  that  recognition  and  indorsement 
has  been  given  in  the  national  platforms  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  in  1909,  and  the  committee  now  feels  thai 
the  subject  should,  through  the  bill  in  question,  be 
definitely  submitted  to  the  senate  ifor  its  consideration. 

While  this  hill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
result  in  widespread  and  permanent  reforms  in  road 
administration  and  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance and  also  a  certain  mileage  of  adequately  im- 
proved road,  its  primary  purpose  is  to  render  more 
effective  the  rural  delivery  service  and  to  indicate  lines 
along  which  economy  and  efficiency  can  be  attained 
through  the  improvement  locally  or  otherwise,  of  the 
roads  on  which  rural  delivery  routes  are  located.  The 
experiments  contemplated  in  this  bill  will  indicate 
clearly  the  increase  in  territory  which  one  carrier  can 
serve  by  reason  of  a  uniformly  good  road  without  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  government. 

The  results  will  further  indicate  the  possible  increase 
in  the  number  of  delivery  days  each  year  without  in- 
crease in  appropriation.  In  explanation  of  this  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  routes  have 
biweekly  some  triweekly,  and  some  daily  deliveries. 
The  experiments  in  construction  and  maintenance  will 
be  so  thorough  as  to  indicate  clearly  to  the  local 
authorities  the  amounts  necessary,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
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their  local  expenditure  to  place  the  roads  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  This  point  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  the  annual  expenditure  for  public  roads  in  the 
United  States  from  all  sources  at  the  present  time 
probably  exceeds  $90,000,000  outside  of  municipalities, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  half  of  this  sum  is  wasted 
through  unwise  administration  and  incorrect  methods 
of  construction  and  maintenance.  If  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  are  carried  out,  it  is  quite  probable  that  many 
communities  will  as  a  result  adopt  such  reforms  in 
methods  as  to  bring  alx)ut  the  improvements  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  without  any  increase  in  expenditure, 
either  local  or  otherwise. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it  is  con- 
templated' that  the  most  thorough  co-operation  shall 
be  Ijrought  about  between  the  representatives  of  the 
national  government  and  the  local  authorities,  so  that 
the  educational  value  of  the  work  may  be  as  lasting 
and  thorough  as  possible.  ^Yhen  it  is  considered  that 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  is 
but  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  rural  delivery,  it  would  seem  no  more  than 
wise  business  policy  to  make  such  an  outlay  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  lines  along  which  saving 
may  be  affected  amounting  annually  to  many  times 
the  amount  of  this  appropriation,  even  'if  its  benefits 
were  confined  to  this  feature  alone. 

The  actual  roads  constructed  and  maintained  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
as  object  lessons  in  types  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  work  of  this  character 
now  being  done  by  the  office  of  public  roads  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  on  a  small 
scale,  as  compared  with  the  possible  work  under  this 
bill,  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 

In  many  investigative  projects  the  results,  while 
amply  justifying  the  outlay,  are  confined  to  the  scien- 
tific data  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  point 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  work  that  while  the  practical 
and  economic  data  obtained  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  every  dollar  expended  will  be  represented  at  the 
close  of  the  investigation  by  a  tangible  cqui\alent 
value  in  the  form  of  improved  roadways,  so  that,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  the  utility  acquired  will  at  least 
equal  that  which  has  been  expended.  In  fact,  the 
constructive  value  will  be  even  greater,  for  the  bill 
provides  that  for  every  dollar  appropriated  l^y  this  bill 
an  equivalent  amount  shall  l^e  appropriated  by  the 
states  or  their  civil  subdivisions,  so  that  the  net  result 
of  the  operation  of  this  bill  will  be,  in  addition  to  its 
primary  administrative  and  economic  benefit,  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  improved  roads  over  which  the  rural  de- 
liverv  service  operates,  and  the  net  savin,a',  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  direct  result  of  such  expenditure  will,  in 
all  probability,  far  exceed  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 

Xo  incentive  to  the  l^uilding  and  maintenance  of  im- 
proved roads  is  so  effective  as  an  actual  specimen  of 
,good  road  over  which  the  people  may  travel  and  which 
is  so  located  as  to  afford  a  direct  comparison  with  the 
unimproved  and  incorrectly  maintained  highways. 
The  moral  effect  of  these  experimental  stretches  of 
improved  roads  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  bill 
will  be  incalculable  in  arousing  and  directing  pul)lic 
sentiment  along  the  right  lines  and  causing  the  vari- 
ous localities  to  emulate  the  methods  and  the  outlay 
represented  by  these  experimental  stretches  of  road. 

The  farming  element  of  the  country  is  vitally  con- 
cerned over  the  condition  of  the  highways.  iThis  class 
embraces  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  population  and 
represents  about  20  per  cent    of  our  national  wealth. 


They  constitute  our  rural  population,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  2,155,000  miles  of  public  road  in  the  United 
States  for  their  dail}'  intercourse,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  farm  products  to  market,  for  the  daily  de- 
livery of  their  mails,  and  for  the  most  effective  opera- 
tion of  their  public  school  system.  The  condition  of 
these  roads,  therefore,  is  a  very  material  factor  in  de- 
termining the  social  and  economic  status  of  every 
rural  community,  and  as  the  value  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  more  than 
$8,000,000,000  annually,  and  as  these  products  consti- 
tute the  main  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  for  our 
factories  and  of  foodstuff's  for  our  consuming  public, 
and  must  first  be  transported  to  shipping  or  consum- 
ing point  over  the  public  highways,  the  condition  of 
these  roads  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
industrial  world  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

The  national  governments  of  all  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world  except  in  the  United  States  activeh^ 
aid  and  encourage  the  iDuilding  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads.  France  has  the  most  superb  sj-stem  of 
roads  in  the  world,  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $612,- 
775,000.  The  eft'ect  of  these  roads  upon  the  niaterial 
prosperity  of  the  French  people  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  report  by  Francis  F>.  Loomis, 
commercial  agent  at  St.  Etienne,  France,  dated  April 
23.1891: 

"The  road  system  of  France  has  Ijeen  of  far  greater 
\alue  to  tile  countr}^  as  a  means  of  raising  the  value 
of  lands  and  of  putting  the  small  peasant  proprietors 
in  easy  communication  with  their  markets  than  have 
the  railwa3-s.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
Frenchmen  who  have  made  a  practical  study  of  econ- 
omic problems  that  the  superb  roads  of  France  have 
been  one  of  the  most  steady  and  potent  contri))utions 
to  the  material  development  and  marvelous  financial 
elasticity  of  the  country.  The  far-reaching  and  splen- 
didl}'  maintained  road  system  has  distinctly  favored 
the  success  of  the  small  landed  proprietors,  and  in 
their  prosperity  and  in  the  ensuing  distribution  of 
wealth  lies  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  fin- 
ancial vitality  and  solid  prosperity  of  the  French  na- 
tion." 

As  a  result  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  roads 
in  these  countries,  their  .farmers  haul  produce  to  mar- 
ket at  an  average  cost  of  only  ro  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  as  low  as  7  cents ;  while,  as  a 
result  of  the  bad  condition  of  American  roads,  our 
farmers  are  forced  to  pay  an  average  expense  of  23 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  e\'ery  ton  of  produce  hauled 
to  market  or  shipping  point 

According  to  the  report  of  the  inter-state  commerce 
commission  for  the  year  1907,  there  originated  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country  alaout  893,000,000  tons  of 
freight.  Of  this  enormous  freight  tonnage  about  one- 
third  consisted  of  agricultural,  forest,  and  miscellan- 
eous products,  or  nearly  300.000,000  tons.  Xo  data  is 
available  to  show  the  freightage  on  our  inland,  water- 
ways, but  it  is  ai^parent  that  this,  too,  reaches  an 
enormous  total. 

It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  miscellaneous  products  are  not  first  hauled 
over  the  country  roads  to  railroad  stations ;  but,  as  an 
oft'set  to  this,  much  of  the  mining-  and  manufactured 
products  are  hauled  over  the  roads,  and  also  many 
millions  of  tons  which  are  transported  by  water  are 
first  hauled  over  the  roads.  The  average  haul  from 
farms  to  shipping  point  being  9.4  miles  and  the  cost 
23  cents  per  ton  rer  mile,  the  total  cost  of  hauling 
the  huge  tonnage  is  over  $600,000,000.     If  we  should 
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improve  our  roads  to  a  point  of  excellence  equal  to 
those  of  England.  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
and  should  thereby  reduce  the  average  cost  of.  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  to  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  European  countries  named,  it  would  therefore  re- 
sult in  an  annual  saving  of  over  $300,ooo.ooo,  or  three 
and  a  third  times  as  much  as  is  now  spent  on  the  roads 
throughout  the  country  every  year. 

The  burden  imposed  upon  our  farmers  by  reason  of 
bad  roads  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  althoug'h 
ocean  rates  were  slightly  higher  than  usual  during 
1905-6,  the  mean  charge  for  transporting  wheat  by 
regular  steamship  lines  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
a  distance  of  3,100  miles,  was  1.6  cents  less  per  bushel 
than  it  cost  the  farmer  to  haul  his  wheat  9.4  miles  to  a 
neighboring-  railroad  station. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  the  saving 
through  the  substitution  of  wise  administration  and 
correct  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance 
would  equal  at  least  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  an- 
nually. 

The  condition  of  the  highways  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  value  of  farm  lands.  Wher- 
ever good  roads  have  been  built  land  values  have  in- 
creased. It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  average  increase 
is  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  while  num- 
erous examples  can  be  cited  of  increases  exceeding  100 
per  cent.  An  example  illustrative  of  this  point  is  giv- 
en in  the  following  extract  frcjm  a  report  of  the  ]\Iary- 
land  geological  survey: 

"The  last  federal  census,  taken  in  1900,  shows  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  farm  values  of  the 
United  States  amounting  to  27  per  cent.,  and  that  only 
four  states  of  the  Union  show  a  depreciation  of  farm 
values.  Massachusetts  shows  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase  in  these  values,  and  this  increase  has  de- 
veloped since  the  road  improvements  there  were  be- 
gun. Prior  to  that  time  the  farm  \-alues  in  that  state 
were  also  depreciating." 

The  trend  of  population  from  country  to  city  is 
most  apparent  in  those  sections  of  country  which  are 
isolated  by  reason  of  bad  roads.  An  example  illustrat- 
ing this  point  has  been  cited  by  the  United  States 
office  of  public  roads,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  in 
25  counties  showing  an  increase  in  population,  from 
1890  to  1900,  averaging  30,000  to  the  county,  40  per 
cent  of  the  roads  were  improved  and  maintained  in 
first-class  condition,  while  in  25  counties  in  the  same 
states,  showing  a  loss  in  population  in  the  same  period 
of  3,000  to  the  county,  only  a  little  over  i  per  cent,  of 
the  roads  were  adequately  improved. 

The  effect  of  bad  roads  on  education,  and  conse- 
quently the  standard  of  citizenship,  is  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  five 
states  wihich  are  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  the 
mileage  of  improved  roads  the  school  attendance  is 
78  out  of  every  100  enrolled,  while  in  five  states  which 
have  scarcely  made  an  effort  in  the  improvement  of 
their  puljlic  roads  the  sc'hool  attendance  averages  only 
59  out  of  each  100  pu])ils  enrolled. 

\\'ithout  stating  additional  facts,  the  foregoing  dem- 
onstrates the  necessity  for  and  the  value  of  highway 
improvement.  The  points  brought  out  and  the  facts 
cited  also  tend  to  show  that  as  an  educational  force 
the  work  contemplated  in  this  bill  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  people  of  the  country,  while  the 
concrete  results  in  the  collection  of  data  useful  to  the 
rural  delivery  service  and  the  Iienefits  resulting  from 
the   actual    roads    constructed   justify   the    vvisclom    of 


this  appropriation  from  the  standpoint  of  business 
economy. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000, 
to  be  supplemented  by  an  equal  sum  from  the  states 
or  counties  in  which  the  rural  routes  selected  for  im- 
provement are  located,  making  a  fund  of  $1,000,000 
to  'be  expended  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  postmaster-general  in  an  experi- 
mental improvement  of  rural  routes.  This  will  bring 
about  a  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  of 
the  government  most  interested,  and  will  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  other  units  of  government,  namely,  the 
state  and  the  county,  so  that  the  influence  and  effects 
will  be  most  widespread. 

The  execution  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
bill  should  naturally  fall  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, and,  to  render  it  more  effective,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  postoffice  department  is  also  provided  for. 
The  office  of  public  roads  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culture already  'has  an  effective  organization  and  a 
corps  of  trained  hig-hway  engineers  who  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  this  work.  By  utilizing  the  office  of 
public  roads  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  creation  of  a  new  bureau 
will  be  avoided  and  the  costly  expenditure  and  un- 
avoidable delay  incident  to  forming  new  organiza- 
tions and  new  lines  of  work  will  be  eliminated.  In 
fact,  this  bill  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  office  of  public  roads  and  will  increase  its 
usefulness  along  conservative  lines,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  the  great  benefit  contemplated  to  the 
rural  delivery  service. 


SOUTHWESTERN     GOOD     ROADS     ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

A  finely  illustrated  volume,  "Good  Roads  Party  from 
.States  of  .Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
On  Tour  ui  Inspection  Through  Eastern  States,"  lias 
been  issued  by  members  oif  a  party  of  representatives 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  the  states  named  which  tour- 
ed the  east  last  fall  to  study  the  road  question.  The  tour 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Southwestern 
Good  Roads  Association  and  the  tour  and  this  volume 
together  will  prove  that  nothing  ihas  ever  given  greater 
impetus  to  the  road  movement  in  that  section  of  the 
union.  The  volume  will  give  the  people  of  the  south- 
west a  liberal  education  in  road  construction  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  its  effect  \\'ill  be  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  for  better  highway's. 

"Tarvia" — A  New  Road  Material. 

There  'has  been  much  discussion  recently  of  "Tar- 
via," a  new  road  material.  Perhaps  in  North  Carolina 
it  was  first  brought  to  notice  in  C'harlotte,  where  ex- 
tended newspaper  comment  was  made.  In  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  property  owners  on  an  Asheville.  N.  C., 
street  this  material  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  shown 
that  there  are  two  "Tarvias,"  one  which  costs  but  10 
cents  a  front  foot  (to  tlie  propert}'  owners),  another 
which  costs  50  cents  a  front  foot ;  the  first  being  a  good 
dust  settiler,  the  latter  a  splendid  road  material  which 
lasts  for  years.  A  gallon  of  it  is  used  to  the  square 
yard  three  inches  below  the  surface,  then  a  coating  of 
crushed  stone,  then  a  mixture  of  crushed  stone  and 
"Tarvia,"  and  finally,  "Tarvia"  is  applied  alone.  A 
very  succinct  statement  which  will  lead  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  nf  "Tarvia,"  may  be  seen  on  tfie  cover 
page. 
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Gray  Soil  in  Halifax  County,  Virginia 


Steel  Bridge,  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  82  Feet  Long 
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MEETING  OF  ALABAMA  GOOD  ROADS  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

(By  J.  A.   Rountree,  Secretary.) 

To  the  Editor  of  Southern  Good  Roads : 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads 
Association  convened  in  Montgomery  on  J\Iarch_i4  and 
15th.  The  meeting-  was  largely  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  36  counties  in  Alabama.  There  were  also 
fraternal  delegates  from  the  states  of  Afississippi,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  The  meeting  was  full  of  interest 
and  practical  work  was  accomplished.  The  meeting- 
was  presided  over  by  President  John  Craft. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Rountree  made  a  report  of  the  good 
roads  movement  and  the  work  in  the  state  during-  the 
past  six  months.  This  report  was  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  showed  tJhat  great  activitj'  was  g'oino-  on  in 
ad\-ancing  the  cause  c»f  good  roads  in  the  state.  He  re- 
ported that  six  counties  had  already  organized  county 
good  roads  associations  and  in  Jefiferson  county  that 
nine  precinct  p-ood  roads  associations  had  been  organ- 
ized.   The  report  was  received  with  much  applause. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  new  administration 
would  stand  on  good  roads  legislation  Hons  H.  S.  D. 
Mallory  and  Emmet  O'Xeal.  candidates  for  governor 
of  Alabama,  were  invited  to  appear  Ijefore  the  conven- 
tion and  give  their  views  on  this  subject.  Both  were 
highly  in  favor  of  creating  a  state  highway  commis- 
sion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  and  also  to 
have  the  state  aid  in  building  good  roads. 

Senator  Bankhead^ delivered  a  verv  able  address  on 
good  roads  and  federal  aid. 

J.  E.  Pennybacker,  assistant  director  of  public  roads 
of  the  United  States  agricultural  department,  deliv- 
ered a  very  instructive  and  illustrated  address  on  good 
roads  and  bad  roads.  It  was  well  received  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  him — for  his  splendid  ad- 
dress. 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  that  was 
adopted  was. one  appoining  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Almon  chairman.  W.  T.  Brown,  Hugh 
Morrow,  Jo'hn  \\\  Overton,  J.  C.  Kumps,  John  Craft, 
and  J  A.  Rountree.  to  draft  a  suitable  good  roads  la«- 
providing-  for  state  aid  and  to  create  a  state  'highway 
commission  and  to  report  said  measure  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  in 
I'irmingham  in  October,  for  the  adoption  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  same.  This  bill  will  then  be  presented  to 
the  legislature,  whic'h  meets  January,  iqii,  to  be  en- 
acted into  a  law. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  the  selection  of 
members  to  the  next  legislature  of  Alabama  who  are 
pledged  to  this  good  roads  legislation. 

J.  A.  Rountree,  secretary  of  the  association,  intro- 
duced the  ifollowing  resolution,  for  a  good  roads  ex- 
hibit to  be  'held  in  Birmingfham.  This  resolution  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  association  and  enthusiastically 
adopted.     The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Believing  that  an  exhibit  of  road  machinery  and 
road  material  would  be  a  great  education  and  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  south,  and  believing 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  'holding  of  a  'good  roads 
cxihibit'  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  first.  That  the  Alabama  Good  Roads 
Association  heartily  endorse  such  a  movement  and  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  such  an  exhibit  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  this  association. 

"Resolved,  second.  That  the  .\labama  Good  Roads 
Association  hereby  extends  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 


good  roads  machinery  and  road  material  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  same — 
assuring  them  that  we  believe  that  said  exhibit  will  be 
of  mutual  benefit. 

"Resolved,  third,  That  the  oiificers  of  this  associa- 
tion are  hereby  empowered  to  arrange  all  details  of 
said  ex'hibit,  perfecting  all  plans  necessary  to  make  a 
success  of  the  same." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  United 
States  g-o^•ernmcnt  to  build  a  sample  of  g-ood  roads 
during-  the  next  session  of  the  association  and  show  the 
methods  of  building-  said  macadam  roads.  Hon.  F.  Y. 
Anderson,  of  Birmingdiam,  chairman  of  the  Jefiferson 
countv  delegation,  extended  an  invitation  for  the  Ala- 
bama Good  Roads  Association  to  meet  on  October 
I2t'h-i4t'h  in  Birmingham.  This  invitation  was  heartily 
accepted  by  the  convention 

The  convention  was  taken  in  a  body  in  automobiles 
on  a  50-mile  ride  over  the  splendid  good  roads  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  The  delegates  were  royally  entertain- 
ed and  returned  to  their  homes  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  meeting. 


The  Capital  Highway. 

Mr.  Leonard  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst,  X.  C,  president  of 
the  Capital  Highway  Association,  recently  made  an 
across-country-trip  in  a  motor  from  Pinehurst  to  Au- 
gusta. Ga.,  and  return.  His  association  is  laboring 
through  him  and  others  to  perfect  a  highway  linking 
the  capitals  of  the  south  together  by  an  inter-state 
highway  from  north  to  south.  Mr.  Tufts  is  an  enthus- 
iastic g'ood  roads  advocate  and  has  done  much  for  the 
movement  in  North  Carolina.  While  in  Augusta  he 
discussed  good  roads  with  various  gentlemen,  saying 
in  part : 

"After  a  road  is  built,  it  costs  less  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  all  the  time  than  to  let  it  alone  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  go  over  and  niake  extensive  and  costly 
repairs. 

"\^'e  are  often  asked  how  the  roads  are  to  he  kept 
up  after  they  are  built.  That  is  a  matter  of  county 
pride.  If  a  county  maintains  its  link  in  splendid  con- 
dition, the  advertising-  which  it  will  get  will  be  valu- 
able— and  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  it  costs  less  to 
keep  a  road  in  good  condition  than  in  poor  condition. 
So  there  is  a  double  incentive  in  maintaining-  a  road. 

"The  people  along  the  route  of  tihe  capital  highway 
will  soon  realize  that  it  pays  to  keep  up  a  road.  Rural 
property  all  along  the  ideal  highway  has  enhanced  in 
value,  since  that  route  was  established.  You  know 
that  for  years  great  numbers  of  farms  were  abandoned 
in  New  England,  particularly  in  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampshire.  The  desertion  of  the  rural  population  be- 
came alarming-  and  how  to  stop  it  was  a  problem.  Af- 
ter we  got  the  roads  improved,  the  abandoned  farms 
were  repeopled  and  land  went  up  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Sections  which  contributed  al- 
most nothing-  in  taxes,  became  large  revenue  produc- 
ers. The  counties  got  large  returns  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

"Summer  resort  hotels  which  had  been  losing  in- 
vestments found  their  patronage  suddenly  increased. 
The  seasons  opened  earlier  and  lasted  longer.  I  know 
one  great  New  England  hotel  property  which  now  gets 
75  per  cent,  of  its  patronage  from  motorists  and  instead 
of  being  a  money  loser,  the  hotel  is  now  very  profitable. 

"Augusta  is  a  most  delightful  winter  resort.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  enormously  in  popu- 
larity.    I   believe  a  splendid  motor  touring-  road  will 
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add  vastJ3'  to  the  number  of  your  annual  visitors.  And 
no  one  can  come  ihere  without  'being  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  Summerville,  deeply  interested  in  lovely 
Augusta  and  charmed  with  your  splendid  'hotels. 

"The  section  between  Pinefiurst  and  Palm  Beach  is 
our  American  Riviera  and  with  the  stead}'  increase  in 
population  and  wealth  of  our  country,  the  number  of 
winter  visitors  will  steadily  and  surely  grow  greater. 
If  we  provide  and  maintain  a  continuous  good  road, 
the  motorists  will  come  by  thousands,  and  will  liter- 
ally lca\'e  millions  of  dollars  annuall}'  in  t'hcir  wake." 


GOOD  ROAD  NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

Hillsboro  county.  Fla.,  Tampa   Liay   I^and  Co. 


id 


Swann  &  Holtsinger  Co.,  are  completing  arrangements 
for  building  hard  surface  road  from  Tampa  to  Alafia 
river. 

Macon,  Ca.,  contemplates  extensive  street  improve- 
ments 

Savannah,  Ca.,  will  grade  streets  in  the  Culver  ad- 
dition. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  contemplates  repaying  ]\Iain  and 
other  streets. 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina 

Henry  county,  Ky  .  will  build  41  miles  of  good  roads. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Will  spend  $46,650  for  streets. 

Yadkin  and  Forsyth  counties,  N.  C,  will  construct 
turnpike  connecting  A'Vinston-Salem  and  Yadkinville. 
Steel  bridge  will  be  built. 

Bristow,  Okla..  has  voted  $5,500  for  improvements 
on  streets. 

Amarilla,  Te.xas,  has  voted  $75,000  for  street  im- 
provements. 

Granger,  Texas,  has  voted.  $15,000  of  street  bonds. 

Hillsboro,  Texas,  lias  voted  to  issue  $40,000  of  bonds 
to  pave  courthouse  square  and  streets  in  fire  limits. 

Harris  county.  Texas  ihas  decided  to  build  71  miles 
of  shell  and  gravel  road,  same  to  be  paid  ifor  out  of  half 
million  bond  issue  voted  recently. 


The  "Indian"  Liquid  Asphalt  Binder. 

The  attention  of  builders  of  g^ood  roads  is  directed  to 
the  merits  of  the  "Indian"  liquid  asphalt  binder,  a 
product  that  New  Jersey  is  using  on  the  splendid  roads 
in  that  state.  This  binder  is  a  product  of  the  Indian 
Refining  Company,  with  general  offices.  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  O'hio,  and  branches  in  va- 
rious cities,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  A  study  of  the  details  shouJd  prove  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  builder. 


Made  Crushing  Rock  Possible. 

The  Acme  Road  Machinery  Co.,  which,  on  another 
page,  addresses  the  readers  of  Southern  Good  Roads, 
is  the  builder  of  the  Acme  solid  steel  crusher,  which 
made  the  crushing  of  trap  rock  and  "nigger  head"  pos- 
sible. The  firm's  portable  crusher  plants  are  the  stand- 
ard for  macadam  road  work.  The  general  agent  is 
E.  F.  Craven,  No.  33  Walker  avenue,  Greensboro,  N. 
C.  The  principal  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Frank- 
foi't,  N.  Y.  The  products  of  the  plant  are  well  known 
to  all  ]3rogressive  road  builders 


The  Case  Roller. 

Buyers  of  road  machienry  are  interested  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  that  subject,  and  hence  will  be  interested 
in  the  anonuncement  in  this  magazine  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  A  roller  is  advertised  that 
will  bear  inspection.  The  Case  people  are  agents  for 
the  Troy  dumps,  which  are  also  advertised  in  Southern 
Good  Roads. 


Wadesboro,  N.  C,  ha^ 
■  provements. 


voted  $10,000  for  street  im- 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

Made  0/ Genuine  American  Ingot  Iron  are  convenient,  durable, 
economical,  thoroughly  tested  and  no-w  used  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  Georgia  Railway,  Seaboard  Railw^ay,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railway,  Cotton  Belt,  La.  6t  Ark.  Railw^ay,  and  many  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Full  information 
for  a  postal. 
The  Dixie  Culveit  &   Metal  Company 

Littfe  Rock.  Ark.  ATLANTA.  GA.  Baton  Rouge,  U. 


CASE  8  l-4xl0-inch  Cylinder  10-ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price^  10-ton,  with  Simple  Cylinder,  $2,200; 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10 -ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24.  which  gives  full  description 
Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Enp"ine  Catalog'  23 

ADDRESS  ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  sell  the  well  known  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes 
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Acme  Road  Machinery  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Factory 

FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

Builders  of  the  Acme  Solid  Steel  Crusher,  which  made  the 
crushing  of  trap  rock  and  "nigger  head"  possible 

OUR    PORTABLE    CRUSHER    PLANTS  ARE  THE  STANDARD  FOR  MACADAM  ROAD  WORK 

Write  Us  For  Catalogue  of  Any  Machinery  You  Need 

E.  F.  CRAVEN,  General  Agent 

No.  303  Walker  Avenue 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  496 


Is  Your  Wagon  Service  With  Elevating 
Grader  Work  Satisfactory  ? 

If  you  own  an  elevating  grader  you  have  probably  had 
trouble  w^ith  short  lived  dump  w^agons — wooden  doors 
that  shrink,  split,  and  swell,  thin  stovepipe  lining  that 
peels  off,  and  other  ills  characteristic  of  dump  wagons 
made  to  sell  but  not  to  last. 


if  you  have  not  been  satisfied  with  your  wagons,  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  investigate  the  TROY  Dump  Wag- 
ons, built  with  heavy  steel  doors — the  kind  that  never 
give  out— with  sturdy  wheels  that  stand  up  like  anvils 
under  the  blows  and  jolts,  with  no  malleable  castings 
anywhere,  with  no  sprocket  wheels  nor  sprocket  chains, 
built  throughout  to  prove  our  claim  that  we  make  the 
strongest  dump  wagon  to  carry  earth  over  earth. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-S 


Listen  to  This ! 


The  shorter  the  haul,  the  greater  the  percentage 
of  time  lost  on  the  dump  if  slat-bottom  wagons 
are  used.  It  never  takes  less  than  a  minute  to 
dump  a  slat  wagon — often  the  men  spend  5  min- 
utes. Let  us  call  it  tw^o  minutes  as  an  average  lost 
in  dumping  every  yard  of  dirt— fully  a  cent  lost 
on  every  yard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wages  of  the  dump 
men!  On  railroad  grading,  40  or  50  yards  per 
day  per  wagon,  means  that  many  cents  saved  per 
wagon  if  you  own  TROY  dump  boxes.  Figure  it 
out  and  see  how^  many  dollars  you  can  thus  save 
on  your  cost  if  you  are  now  using  slat  bottom 
wagons.  Remember  that  a  TROY  dump  box 
fits  any  w^agon. 

Send  for  Bulletin  S. 


THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS 


160  East  Race  Street 


TROY,  OHIO 
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Our  Much  Abused  Earth  Roads 

By  HON.  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE,  Director  Office  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Although  over  90  per  cent,  of  our  public  roads  are 
earth  roads,  we  very  rarely  ever  hear  any  one  speak 
of  these  roads  in  terms  of  appreciation.  Curses  and 
denunciations  are  heaped  upon  them  daily  and  noth- 
ing too  mean  can  be  said  about  them.  Yet,  they  de- 
serve soniet'hing  better,  for  they  'have  always  been 
with  us,  and.  while  they  probably  have  not  served  us 
so  well,  yet  they  have  served  us  faithfully.  The  fact 
that  these  roads  so  often  excite  our  disapproval  and 
condemnation,  is  not  so  much  due  to  them  as  it  is  to 
our  methods  of  treating  them.  For  centuries  it  'has 
Ijeen  customary  to  neglect  and  abuse  our  earth  roads 
and  then  revile  them  because  tihey  were  so  bad  while 
the  real  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  self  interest  we  should  appreciate 
more  fully  the  value  of  this  type  of  road  and  change 
our  attitude  towards  it,  and  the  sooner  we  do  this, 
the  better  for  us.  Of  course,  an  earth  road  can  not 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  macadam  or  other  stone 
roads,  but  with  proper  construction  and  mainten- 
ance, they  can  be  so  improved  as  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  ordinary  trafific  in  many  localities.  In  fact, 
by  adopting  more  careful  methods  of  construction 
and  proper  maintenance,  tlhey  can  be  so  transformed 
with  little  cost  tHiat  they  will  scarcely  be  recognizable 
as  the  roads  with  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted. 
Good  earth  roads  are  logical  roads  to  be  constructed 
in  many  localities,  and  they  are  within  the  financial 
means  of  nearly  every  commainity  throughout  the 
country.  For  this  reason,  the  question  is  not  "can 
we  ihave  better  earth  roads,"  ibut  "will  we  bave  them?" 

'riliere  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  among  many  people 
that  the  only  type  of  improved  road  worth  while  is 
either  macadam  or  some  other  form  of  stone  road. 
They  have  lived  so  long  with  their  earth  roads  in 
a  practically  impassable  condition  that  they  have 
come  to  look  upon  them  as  impossible  of,  improve- 
ment. They  also  feiel  that  money; expended,  in  putting 
earth  roads  in  first  class  condition  would  be  of  no 
avail,  if  they  should  ultirnat_ely  undertake  to  construct 
macadam  or  other  hard  surface  roads.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  a  g^ood  earth  road js  the  stepping  stone 
to  a  hard  road.  It  is  the  natural  foundation  for  all 
future  improvements  and  can  be  constructed  with  a 
very*  small' outlay, ^without  in  "any  way  ieopardizing 
future  improvements  of  gravel  or  macadam  con- 
struction, and  then  too,  a  comparatively  small  expen- 
diture for  maintenance  will  serve  to  keep  it  in  excel- 
lent condition  until  funds  may.  become  available  for 
the  construction  of  sudh-  hard  surface  roads,  'in  this 
way,  it  is  possible  for  every  community  to  gradually 
develop  for  itself  a-  system  of  splendid  roads.     Since 


the  earth  road  serves  as  the  real  foundation  for  every 
road  improvement,  it  is  well  to  give  a  few  basic  prin- 
ciples covering  its  construction  and  maintenance. 

One  of  the  first  errors  usuall)-  committed  in  laying- 
out  an  earth  road  is  in  the  matter  of  location.  As  a 
general   proposition,   most   of   our   present   roads    can 


HON.  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE 

very  properly  be  said  never  to  Jiave  been  located  at 
all.  and  still  worse,  some  states  provide  by  statute 
that  the  public  Ihighways  shall  be  located  along  sec- 
tion lines.  As  the  resu'lt  of  this,  very  few  of  our 
present  earth  roads  are  really  properly  located,  and 
unnecessary  steep  grades  are  found  along  many  roads, 
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which  could  be  easily  avoided  by  a  slight  change  in 
location. 

Another  factor  wfliich  enters  into  this,  is  that  each 
farmer  wants  the  road  located  as  near  as  possible  to 
his  house   and,  as  a  rule,  the  county  authorities  locate 


Earth  Road  Near  Alexandria.  Louisiana 

roads  more  with  the  view  of  gratifying-  ihis  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  than  to  securing  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  road.  Of  course,  many  of  these  roads 
cannot  be  relocated  and  must  be  maintained  in  their 
present  location  on  account  of  situation  of  farm  im- 
provements along  tlliem,  but  in  lots  of  cases  even  a 
slight  modification,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
proximity  of  farm  property  to  the  road,  can  be  made 
with  great  benefit.  For  instance,  instead  of  going 
over  a  steep  liill,  it  is  often  oracticable  to  go  around 
it  on  a  much  easier  grade  and  without  increasing  the 
distance  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  this  wa}',  the 
road  can  be  placed  on  a  good  grade  without  the  heavy 
expense  incident  to  cutting  down  the  hills  and  filling 
in  the  valleys,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
features  of  road  construction.  Also  places  difficult  to 
drain  can  be  often  avoided  by  a  slight  detour. 

Proper  drainage  is  one  of  the  first  considerations 
in  road  improvement.  Water  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive agencies  to  improved  roads.  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  the  water  be  removed  from  the  roads 
if  we  expect  them  to  remain  in  a  passable  condition. 
All  drainage,  Irowever,  must  be  adapted  to  soil  and 
climate  conditions.  Where  tlie  soil  is  heavy  and  re- 
tentive, every  care  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  quickly  and  completely.  In  order  to  do  this. 
a  roadway  must  be  elevated  considerably  above  the 
side  ditches  and  well  crowned  so  that  the  water  will 
readily  flow  to  the  ditches.  This  elevation  of  the 
roadway  should  be  about  18  to  30  inches  above  the 
side  ditches  and  tihe  side  ditches  should  be  of  ample 
size  and  with  sufficient  flow  to  properly  care  for  the 
"heavy  rains,  to  prevent  the  water  from  soaking  into 
the  body  of  the  road.  The  roadway  should  be  con- 
structed in  layers,  say  not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  each  layer  should  be  thoroughly  consolidated 
witlh  a  roller.  All  vegetable  matter,  subject  to  decay, 
should  be  carefully  excluded.  The  aim  miist  be  to 
make  the  surface  of  the  road  as  impervious  to  water 
as  possible. 

In  case  of  sandy  or  very  light  soil,  the  question  of 
drainage  is  not  so  difficult.  Sand  is  very  porous.  Each 
grain  of  sand  asserts  its  individuality,  as  it  were,  and 


the  surface  of  a  sand}'  road  is  therefore  very  unstable. 
The  water,  however,  quickly  percolates  through  the 
sand  and  is  thus  prevented  from  accumulating  on  the 
road  surface  and  hence  causes  practically  no  trouble. 
In  fact,  in  order  for  sand  to  remain  at  all  firm  under 
traffic  requirements,  it  must  have  either  some  cemet- 
ing  material,  such  as  clay,  to  hold  the  grain  together, 
or  else  there  must  be  sufficient  moisture  so  that  the 
surface  tension  of  the  capillary  water  will  perform 
that  function.  So  if  clay  or  other  cementing  substance 
is  not  available  for  mixing  with  the  sand,  then  the  aim 
must  be  to  conserve  the  moisture  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. To  do  this,  the  crown  must  be  low,  the  roadway 
but  sligihtly  elevated  and  the  side  ditches  very  shal- 
low, yet  of  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of  all  storm 
water. 

No  road,  however,  will  long  endure  without  proper 
maintenance.  This  is  more  true,  perhaps,  of  earth 
roads  than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  melting 
snow  or  rain  often  softens  the  surface  and  passing 
traffic  produces  ruts  and  depressions.  If  these  are 
allowed  to  remain,  they  will  retain  water  at  eacli  suc- 
ceeding rain  a,nd  more  and  deeper  ruts  will  be  formed 
and  the  road  eventuall)'  become  almost  impassable.  It 
is  \'ery  important,  therefore,  that  proper  maintenance 
be  kept  up  if  the  roads  are  to  remain  in  a  condition 
at  all  satisfactory. 

For  this  purpose,  there  is  probably  nothing  superior 
to  the  spJit-log-drag  or  some  other  similar  device.  The 
principle  of  the  drag  is  this:  Clay  and  heavy  soils 
will  puddle  and  set  very  hard,  if  worked  w'lien  wet. 
The  drag  is  essentially  a  puddling  machine.  Aftei 
each  rain  and  while  the  surface  of  the  road  is  still 
plastic,  but  not  so  sticky  as  to  adhere  to  the  drag,  one 
or  two  trips  up  and  down  the  road  is  made  with  drag. 
Only  a  sufficient  amount  of  earth  is  moved  to  fill  the 
ruts  and  depressions  and  smooth  over  the  surface 
with  a  thin  layer  of  plastic  clay,  which  becomes  very 
hard  when  it  dries  out  and  packs  under  traffic,  leaving 
the  road  smooth  and  hard.  When  this  is  done,  the 
next  rain  which  comes,  instead  of  finding  ruts  and  de- 
pressions in  which  to  collect,  runs  ofif  into  the  side 
ditches,  leaving  the  surface  with  but  little  injurious 
effect. 

The  time,  labor  and  cost  involved  in  keeping  an 
earth  road  properly  dragged  is  very  small.  /\.l3out 
v$5.oo  per  year  seems  to  be  the  average  cost  in  the  mid- 


Bad  Road  Near  West  Springs,  South  Carolina 

die  western  states.  The  point  which  seems  most  diffi- 
cult to  impress  on  the  average  man  is  that  the  drag- 
ging must  be  done  at  the  time  when  it  is  needed.  The 
little  attention  which  an  earth  road  needs  must  be  given 
to  it  promptly  and  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  needed. 
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Unless  we  do  this,  we  can  not  hope  to  get  the  best 
results 

The  earth  road  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
South.  Both  climatic  and  soil  conditions  favor  the 
very  best  results  being-  obtained  from  this  type  of  road. 
Where  traffic  is  not  too  lieavy  and  proper  construction 
and  maintenance  is  observed,  these  roads  can  be  kept 
in  good  and  passable  condition  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  in  the  South.  The  sand-clay  road  is  vmusually 
well  adapted  to  Southern  conditions  and  makes  it  easy 
to  overcome  the  conditions  of  too  muclh  sand  or  too 
sticky  clay,  by  uniting-  the  two.  \\'hen  the  traffic  is 
very  heavy  and  constant,  the  earth  road,  of  course, 
must  give  way  to  a  hard  surface,  such  as  gravel  or 
macadam;  but  even  under  such  conditions  as  this,  the 
best  possible  earth  road  is  much  to  be  desired  as  it  will 
afiford  the  best  foundation  for  the  hard  road,  which 
may  supplant  it. 

The  muclh  abused  earth  road  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  South  if  it  is  properly  constructed, 
with  due  regard  being  given  to  location  and  drainage ; 
as  it  will  answer  the  ordinary  traffic  of  most  of  the 
rural  districts  throughout  this  section,  and  will  also 
prove  a  stepping-stone  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
macadam  or  other  hard  surface  roads. 


have 
Iniilt. 


proven   popular    wherever   they   have   been 


Methods  of  Construction  and  Maintenance 

The  following  is  from  the  last  report  of  the  Virginia 
highway  commissioner: 

It  has  been  the- object  of  this  department,  in  deter- 
mining the  class  of  road  to  build  in  the  various  counties, 
to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  local  material  and  to  con- 
struct roads  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
communities,  taking  into  consideration  the  available 
material,  the  travel  on  the  road  and  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  counties.  The  sand  clay  construction  has 
proven  very  popular  in  the  localities  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, and  I  hope  that  the  roads  built  in  this  manner 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  state  will 
demonstrate  that  the  roads  in  those  sections  may  be 
greath'  improved  at  moderate  cost.     The  <jravel  roads 


The  people  generally  have  very  erroneous  ideas  of 
what  should  be  the  cost  of  a  first-class  macadam  road 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  more  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  greater  first  cost,  for  county  authorities  to  see 
their  way  clear  to  use  that  construction.  It  may  be 
said  of  these  roads,  as  of  others,  however,  that  after 
the  people  have  seen  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  construction,  they  are  anxious  to  see  more  built, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost 

It  is  very  important  that  some  definite  and  positive 
legislation  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  which  are  being  constructed  with 
state  aid.  It  is  certainlv  not  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple generally  that  gravel  and  macadam  roads  have  to 
be  maintained.  Therefore,  proper  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  county  authorities. 
There  should  be  a  law  requiring  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  road  boards  to  make  special  provision  for  the 
maintenance  or  up-keep  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
improved  by' state  aid,  which  should  be  so  framed  that 
this  department  can  rec|uire  the  counties  applying  for 
state  aid  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  mainten- 
ance. 

One  point  to  be  mentioned  whenever  the  care  of 
roads  is  being  considered  is  the  use  of  wide  tires.  One 
of  the  most  destructive  agencies  to  roads  of  every  de- 
scription is  a  heavy  load  borne  on  narrow  tires,  and 
the  ill  effects  of  such  practice  are  seen  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  state.  In  my  previous  reports  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  legislation  to 
correct  this  evil,  and  again  earnestly  recommend  the 
passage  of  an  efficient  wide  tire  law. 


The  First  Macadam  Road  in  the  United   States. 

The  first  road  to  be  built  according  to  the  macadam 
method  in  the  United  States  was  begun  in  the  year 
1792.  It  was  called  the  Lancaster  Pike  and  extended 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania,  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles. 


Burlington  Pike,  Near  Burlington.  New  Jersey,  Made  Dustless  With  Tarvia 
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How  to  Build  and  Use  Split  -  Log  Drag 


The  office  of  public  roads  lias  issued  the  following 
bulletin  on  the  simple  road-building  device  known  as 
the  split-log  drag: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  2,000,- 
000  miles  of  earth  roads  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  roads  will  eventually 


Split-Loj  Drag  and  Ho 


!  Roller  Used  Togethe 
Tyler,  Texas 


1  Sand  Clay  Road, 


be  improved  with  stone,  gravel,  and  other  materials. 
Many  others  which  are  equally  important  cannot  be  so 
improved  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  or  suitable  ma- 
terials, while  still  others  will  not  require  such  treat- 
ment because  of  the  light  traffic  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. For  these  reasons  the  majority  of  our  roads 
must  be  maintained  as  earth  roads  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  must  be  done  by  inexpensive  methods 
and  the  split-log  drag  will  be  a  powerful  aid  if  eco- 
nomy is  the  criterion  demanded. 

In  the  construction  of  this  implement,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  it  so  light  that  one  man  can  lift  it 
with  ease,  a  light  di^ag  responding  more  readily  to 
various  methods  of  hitching  than  a  heavy  one,  as  well 
as  to  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  operator.  The 
best  material  for  a  split-log  drag  is  a  dry  red  cedar 
log,  though  red  elm  and  walnut  are  excellent,  and  box 
elder,  soft  maple,  or  even  willow  are  superior  to  oak, 
hickory  or  ash.  The  log  should  be  between  7  and  10 
feet  long  and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt  end.  It  should  be  split  carefully  as  near  the  cen- 
ter as  possible,  and  the  heaviest  and  best  slab  chosen 
for  the  front.  In  the  front  slab  4  inches  from  the  end 
which  is  to  drag  in  the  middle  of  the  road  bore  a  2-inch 
hole  which  is  to  receive  a  cross  stake.  At  a  distance 
of  22  inches  from  the  other  end  of  the  front  slab,  locate 
the  center  for  another  cross  stake.  The  hole  for  the 
middle  stake  will  be  in  a  line  connecting  and  halfway 
between  the  two.  Then  place  the  back  slab  in  posi- 
tion and  from  the  end  which  is  tn  drag  in  the  middle  of 
the. road  measure  20  inches  fur  the  center  of  one  cross 
stake  aiid  6  inches  from  the  other  end  locate  the  center 
of  the  opposite  stake.  The  hole  for  the  center  stake 
should  he  located  hslfway  between  the  two.  All  these 
holes  should  be  carefully  bored  perpendicular  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  split  log. 

Conditions  are  so  varied  in  different  localities,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  specific 
fules.  Certain  sections:  of  a  roadway  .will  require  more 
attention  than  others,  because  of  steep  orades,  wet 
wea'ther  springs,  soil  conditions,  exposure  to  sun  and 


wind,  washes,  etc.  There  is  one  condition,  however, 
in  which  special  attention  should  be  given.  Clay 
roads  under  persistent  draggings  frequently  become 
too  high  in  the  center.  This  may  be  corrected  by 
dragging  the  earth  towards  the  center  of  the  road 
twice,  and  away  from  it  once. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of  this  road- 
making  implement,  either  in  first  cost  or  in  operation. 
In  six  counties  in  Kansas  in  1906  the  cost  of  main- 
taining ordinary  earth  roads,  without  the  aid  of  the 
split-log  drag,  averaged  $42.50  a  mile.  These  figures 
were  furnished  by  Professor  W.  C.  Hpad,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  who  secured  them  from  official 
records  of  the  counties. 

Some  figures  furnished  by  F.  P.  Sanborn  and  R.  H. 
Aishton,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad,  have  revealed  the  wonder  of  this 
simple  device.  Mr  Sanborn  said  "the  least  expense 
per  mile  per  annum  for  split-log  dragging  was  $1.50, 
the  greatest  a  little  over  $6.  and  the  average  expense 
per  mile  for  5  1-2  miles  a  little  over  $3.  I  have  lived 
along  this  road  all  my  life  and  never  in  40  years  have 
I  seen  it  freer  from  mud  and  dust,  despite  the  fact  that 
during  the  season  we  'have  experienced  the  extremes 
of  weather  conditions." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Aishton  is  equally  strong. 
Learning  that  a  township  in  Iowa  had  been  making 
an  investigation  of  the  split-log  drag  and  had  been 
experimenting  with  it  for  a  year  on  28  miles  of  high- 
way, he  sent  an  agent  to  secure  information.  It  was 
reported  that  although  the  town  board  had  paid  the 
cost  of  making  the  drags  and  of  hiring  men  to  operate 
them,  the  total  expense  for  one  year  averaged  but 
$2.40  a  mile,  and  the  roads  were  reported  to  have  been 
"like  a  race  track"  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 


The  First  Stone  Crusher. 

The  first  stone  crusher  was  invented  in  June,  1858, 
by  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticutt, 
R'Ir.  Blake  being  the  nephew-of  Eli  Whitney,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton  gin.    The  stone  crusher  was  first 


Split-Logr  Drag,  Constructed  According  to  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
Used  Near  Tyler,  Texas,  on  Sand  Clay  Road 

used  in  Central  Park  in  preparing  material  for  some 
concrete  work,  but  it  was  first  used  for  highway  im- 
provement in  the  city  of  Hartford,  which  purchased 
two  machines  in  1859  and  i860. 

Blake's  crusher  was  of  the  jaw  type,  the  gyratory 
type  having,  been  invented  later  by  Gates. 
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The  Greensboro -Raleigh  Highway 


Friday,  April  29,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Durham,  N. 
C,  in  the  interest  of  a  highway  connecting  Greens- 
boro and  Raleigh,  and  was  largely  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  the  various  counties  between  those  two 
cities.  A  number  of  enthusiastic  short  talks  was 
made,  and  resolutions  adopted   as  follows : 

The  Dur'haia  good  roads  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices    of   the    state    geological    and    economic    sur- 


Relocation  of  Road  Near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  Showing 
Great  Improvement 

vey  and  the  North  Carolina  good  roads  association, 
.realizing  the  great  value  of  good  roads  in  the  indus- 
trial advancement  and  the  uplift  of  North  Carolina  and 
believing-  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  state  to 
take  some  definite  action  in  regard  to  state  aid,  it  is 
hereby  resolved: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  fjhould  appropriate  sufficient  amount 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  state  to  give  adequate  road 
engineering  assistance  to  all  counties  desiring  it  in-  the 
construction  of  their  roads  and  bridges. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  convicts  is  the  construction  of 
public  roads,  and  that  the  North  Carolina  good  roads 
association  memorialize  the  legislature  of  191 1  to  pro- 
vide the  legislation  necessary  therefor. 

It  is  further  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting,  that  the  state  should  give  the  counties  assist- 
ance in  the  actual  construction  of  their  roads,  and  that 
the  state  should  appropriate  out  of  the  general  treas- 
ury for  this  purpose,  at  least  $250,000  annually,  the 
s^id  amount  to  be  apportioned  amongst  the  counties, 
provided  that  the  said  counties  raise  twice  the  amount 
collected  by  the  state,  and  provided  further,  that  such 
money  as  is  apportioned  by  the  state  to  the  counties 
and  raised  by  the  county  to  meet  the  state's  allotment, 
shall  be  spent  in  the  construction  of  public  roads, 
above  locations  and  plans  and  specifications  for  con- 
struction are  approved  by  the  state  highway  en- 
gineers. 

That  our  own  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress are  respectfully  urged  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  secure  national  aid  for  road  building  in  the 
state. 

That  each  county  he  urged  to  employ  a  competent 
highway  engineer. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention 


are  hereby  tendered  the  mayor  and  the  people  of  Dui- 
ham,  the  county  commissioners,  the  road  commission 
ers  and  the  reception  committee  for  their  advertise- 
ment of  and  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  deleg-ates. 

Resolved  that  we,  the  delegates  of  Wake,  Durham, 
LVange,  Alamance  and  Guilford  counties,  to  the  Dur- 
ham good  roads  meeting,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
individually  and  collectively,  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  have  constructed  a  thorough  improved  high- 
way from  Raleigh  to  Greensboro,  and  do  recommend 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  organize  the 
work  and  see  that  the  hig-hway  is  built. 


Bill  Nye  and  Good  Roads 

"Our  wagon  roads  throughout  the  country,"  said 
Bill  Nye,  "are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  before  we 
undertake  to  supply  underwear  and  sealskin-covered 
Bibles  with  flexible  backs  to  the  Africans,  it  might  be 
well  to  put  a  few  dollars  into  the  relief  of  galled  and 
broken  down  horses  that  have  lost  their  health  on 
our  miserable  highways." — Extract  from  "States 
Duty." 


Concrete  Bridge  of  56  B.  C. 

In  the  south  of  France  is  a  concrete  arch  bridge, 
known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard,  Which  was  erected  in 
56  B.  C.  The  concrete  employed  in  the  building  of 
this  bridge  was  not  composed  of  crushed  stone  or  other 
small  aggregate  of  the  variety  now  used  in  such  work, 
but  was  of  the  old  style,  consisting  of  alternate  layers 
of  larg_^e  and  small  stones,  gravel,  etc.,  and  of  cemen- 
titious  materials.  A^irtuvius  describes  the  materials 
and  methods  in  use  before  the  Christian  era,  as  do 
other  writers.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Pont  du 
Gard  would  have  withstood  the  rigors  of  our  own  cli- 
mate for  this  length   of  time    but  its  actual   state  of 


Gravel  Road,  Chickamauga  Park,  Tennessee,  Confederate  Battery  Looking: 
Toward  Thomas'  Last  Stand 

preservation,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  specimens 
of  ancient  concrete  work,  proves  that  if  modern  work 
of  this  sort  is  honestly  executed  it  will  many  times  out- 
last the  requirements  of  those  living  at  the  present 
time. — -Washington  Flerald. 
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Chronology  of  Road  Building  in  the  United  States 


"The  Old  York  road,"  extending  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  was  the  first  great  American  highway. 
It  was  laid  out  in  I7ii_ 

The  building  of  turnpike  or  toll  roads  by  chartered 
companies  was  inaugurated  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


Rock  Asphalt  Road  Near  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

In  1792  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  pike  was 
begun,  this  being  the  first  macadam  road  built  in  the 
United  States. 

By  181 1  over  317  turnpikes  had  been  chartered  in 
New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  having  a  total 
length  of  4,500  miles  and  a  combined  capital  of  $7,500,- 
000.  With  the  introduction  of  railroads  about  1830, 
interest  in  turnpike  building  and  speculation  practi- 
cally ceased. 

From  1810  to  1837  the  United  States  government 
spent  about  $14,000,000  in  laying  out  and  constructing 
the  "Old  Cumberland  road"  and  12  other  great  na- 
tional highways.  The  Cumberland  road,  however,  was 
the  only  one  completed,  for  the  panic  of  1837  and  the 
introduction  of  railroads  put  an  end  to  national  road 
building  at  that  time. 

About  1890  another  period  of  activity  in  road  build- 
ing was  begun,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  public  roads  and  the  adoption  of  state- 
aid  laws  in  26  states.  New  Jersey  was  the  first  state 
to  provide  a  state  highway  commission  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  counties  in  building  roads.  This 
law  was  passed  in  1891  and  became  operative  in 
1892.    Massachusetts  also  passed  a  similar  law  in  1892. 

The  Missouri  good  roads  convention  in  September, 
1892,  passed  a  resolution  urging  that  a  good  roads 
congress  be. held  during  the  \\'orld's  Fair  at  Chicago. 
The  Afissouri  convention  also  endorsed  the  petition 
then  being  circulated  by  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope  and  af- 
terwards presented  to  congress  asking  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  in  Washington  a 
department  of  roads  and  make  an  exhibit  of  road  ma- 
terials, construction,  and  machinery  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

On  September  8,  1892,  a  call  for  a-  good  roads  con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair 
was   issued   by    General    Roy    Stone   and   others,    this 


move  having  the  endorsement  of  various  state  and 
local  road  improvement  societies,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  farmers'  organizations,  leagues 
of  wheelmen,  and  numerous  influential  citizens 
throughout   the    country. 

Accordingly,  in  October,  1892,  during  dedication 
week  of  the  ^^'orld's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  first  national 
good  roads  congress  was  held  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  national  league  for  good  roads.  This 
organization  had  for  its  president  Hon.  Charles  F. 
IManderson ;  for  general  vice-president.  Gen.  Rov 
.^'tone,  and  on  its  executive  committee.  Judge  ]L.  H. 
Thayer.  Philip  D.  Armour,  Leland  Stanford.  Clem 
Studebaker,  Samuel  \\'.  Allerton,  Chauncey  B.  Riple_\', 
-\.  ]:  Cassatt.  ^^'.  Seward  ^\'el3b,  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope 
and  Charles  L.  Burdett. 

A  meeting  of  the  national  league  for  good  roads  was 
held  in  ^^'ashington,  D  C,  January  17-18,  1892.  On 
Januarv  19,  1892,  representatives  of  the  league  appear- 
ed before  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  'house  of 
repres.entatiA'es  in  the  interest  of  an  appropriation  to 
inaugurate  an  inquiry  into  road  conditions,  materials, 
administration,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in   favor  of  a  national   highway  commission. 

The  office  of  road  inquiry  was  established  by  act  of 
congress  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  ap- 
proved March  3,  1893.  The  first  annual  appropria- 
tion amounted  to  $10,000,  which  amount  was  appro- 
priated annually  until  1897.  From  1897  to  1900  the 
annual  appropriation  amounted  to  $8,000;  in  1900  it 
was  increased  to  $14,000;  in  1901  to  $20,000;  in  1902 
to  $30,000;  in  1903  to  $35,000;  in  1905  to  $50,000;  in 
1906  to  $70,000;  and  in  1908  to  $87,000. 


Gives  One  Pause. 

"Columbia,  Mo.,  ]\Iarch  11. — Hiram  S.  Smith,  son  of 
Judge  T.  B.  Smith,  of  Englewood,  Boone  County,  died 
last  night  of  throat  trouble.     The  dirt  roads  in  Boone 


Gravel  Road,  Near  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

County  are  in  such  an  impassible  condition  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  coffin  to  be  taken  from  Columbia 
by  wagon.  B.  Jenkins  and  David  Nichols  walked 
from  Columbia  to  Englewood,  twelve  miles,  and  car- 
ried the  coffin  on  their  shoulders." — Extract  from 
"States  Duty,"  May,  1899,  page  456. 
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Public  Road  Office  in  the  South. 

The  office  of  public  roads,  department  of  agricul- 
ture, is  doing-  a  great  deal  for  the  southern  states  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  the  movement  for  good  roads, 
and  one  of  its  many  activities  is  the  inspection  of 
communities  here  and  there  which  have  appropriated 
funds  for  the  construction  of  roads.  In  pursuance  of 
this  work,  the  office  sends  out  an  expert,  who  gathers 
statistics  relative  to  the  value  of  farms,  the  cofidition 
of  the  schools,  the  rural  mail  service,  the  rural  tele- 
phone service,  the  production  and  consumption  of 
farm  products  in  the  towns  of  the  territory,  and  photo- 
graphs are  made  of  the  roads  before  improvement. 

After  the  roads  of  the  community  have  been  improv- 
ed, sufficient  time  having  elapsed  for  improvement  to 
affect  conditions,  the  office  again  sends  out  an  expert 
who  gathers  parallel  statistics,  and  a  comparative 
study  is  made  of  conditions  before  and  after  good 
roads,  whiclr  is  published  in  bulletins  and  scattered 
over  t)he  country. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  work,  both  for  the  general 
cause  of  good  roads  and  for  the  particular  communities 
visited.  Recently  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge,  senior  assist- 
ant of  road  management  in  the  office  of  public  roads, 
visited  Spottsylvania  and  Dinwiddie  counties,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  Lexington  township,  Davidson  county,  in 
North  Carolina,  on  the  mission  set  forth  above.  The 
office  answers  so  far  as  it  can  requests  made  for  this 
service.  It  does  not  go  anywhere  it  is  not  called.  A 
number  of  experts  are  engaged  in  the  work  all  over 
the  country.  The  south,  having  realized  its  great 
needs,  is  making_  heavy  demands  on  the  office  and  as 
a  result  is  securing  much  priceless  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  good  roads. 


An  Enormous  Waste 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  are  wasted 
annually  on  bad  roads  in  this  country  which  is  noted 
for  its  business  sagacity  and  thrift,  and  which  has 
been  pronounced  a  great  success  as  a  business  com- 
munity. Add  that  waste  to  losses  occasioned  by  bad 
roads,  and  the  sum  leaps  to  a  billion  a  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  in  short,  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  bears  a  tax  of  $12.50  because  of 
bad  roads.  If  this  doesn't  show  that  good  roads  is  a 
national  question  that  bulks  as  big  as  the  tariff,  the 
navy,  foreign  relations,  commerce — anything;  if  it 
doesn't  prove  that  the  federal  government  ought  to 
turn  to  the  roads  question  with  as  much  energy  as  it 
expends  on  anything  else,  then  there  is  nothing  to 
more  to  be  said. 


Teaching  the  Art  of  Road  Building. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  has  decided  to  establish  a  chair  of 
good  roads.  The  state  of  Washington  and  the  state 
of  Virginia  have  done  the  same.  The  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Gazette,  noting  this,  hopes  that  the  next  Ark- 
ansas legislature  will  do  the  same  thing.  "If  we  had 
all  over  this  state  men  who  have  been  taught  to  build 
roads  we  should  soon  have  better  roads,"  it  says.  "Some 
of  the  graduates  in  road  building  would  devote  them- 
selves to  the  engineering  profession  of  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Others,  in  various  lines  of 
business,  and  especially  in  farming,  would  be  useful 
to  their  communities  in  the  matter  of  highways.  How 
fortunate,  for  instance,  would  a  township  be  to  'have 
for  road  overseer  a  graduate  in  road  building!" 
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Automobile  Company  Establishes  Technical  School 


In  order  to  provide  thoroug'h  training  in  practical 
mechanics,  including  both  text  book  and  manual  work, 
the  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  establish- 
ed what -it  designates  as  a  technical  class,  for  w'hich 
it  provides  a  four-year  course  of  instruction. 


Old  and  New  Location,  New  Road  Crossing  at  Automobile.  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina. 

The  work  of  this  class  is  the  latest  dex-elopment  of  a 
school  which  the  Franklin  company  has  for  some  time 
maintained  as  a  part  of  its  organization,  designating 
it  as  the  training  division.  Courses  previously  main- 
tained 'have  been  for  the  instruction  of  automobile  re- 
pairmen, chauffeurs  and  salesmen,  for  use  in  the  com- 
pany's own  business 

The  Franklin  company  maintains  that  continued 
training  of  young  men  in  mechanical  and  industrial 
work  is  something  wiliich  is  bound  to  be  permanently 
productive  of  good,  both  in  the  locality  immediately 
aiifected  and  in  the  community  at  large ;  the  Franklin 
technical  class  provides  for  the  admission  of  applicants 
not  only  from  Syracuse  and  its  surrounding  towns  but 
from  distant  parts  oi  the  country  as  well.  In  a  state- 
ment explanatory  of  its  aim  in  the  establishment  of 
this  technical  class  t'he  Franklin  company  sa^-s : 

"The  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  be- 
lieves in  developing  the  young  men  of  today.  That 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  this  development  this  company 
feels  certain.  With  this  in  mind  the  technical  class  in 
the  training  division  of  the  company  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  branch  of  our  work  is  under  t'he  imme- 
diate charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  mechanical  course  of  Purdue  University. 

"Students  entering  this  course  have  many  advan- 
tages which  were  not  possible  under  the  old  fashioned 
apprentice  system,  where  a  boy  was  turned  loose  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  this  or  that  particular  foreman. 
Under  our  plan  in  addition  to  the  regular  work,  whic'h 
is  the  regular  work  of  manufacturing,  the  student  is 
given  instruction  under  competent  supervision  and 
management. 

"He  will  be  started  on  the  simpler  forms  of  work 
such  as  drilling,  centering,  etc.  and  will  be  advanced 
according  to  his  ability  and  application.  He  will  al- 
ways be  under  the  general  direction  oi  the  instructor, 
and  each  student  will  secure  the  same  kind  and  amount 
of  instruction. 


"As  far  as  possible  the  instructor  will  look  after 
students  both  in  and  out  of  the  plant.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  see  that  they  have  fair  treatment  and  proper 
instruction,  will  assist  in  settling  their  shop  grievances, 
will  endeavor  to  see  t'hat  the  student  does  not  idle 
away  his  time,  but  puts  forth  his  best  efforts  in  all 
his  work." 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the 
class  afford  its  members  an  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment is  indicated  by  a  further  statement,  in  which 
the  company  says : 

"It  is  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  H.  H.  Franklin  Man- 
ufacturing Company  to  provide  such  a  course  of  prac- 
tical instruction  that-  will  fit  persons  f6r  positions  of 
usefulness  and'  responsibility  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice. It  is  the  company's  ifiope  that  in  the  time  to 
come  all  supervising  positions  may  be  filled  by  those 
who  have  graduated  from  its  technical  classes. 

"It  is  also  the  belief  of  the  company  that  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  student  freedom 
to  leave  and  by  allowing  the  companj'  freedom  to  dis- 
miss any  student  whenever  it  deems  it  proper  to  do 
so.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  advantages  of 
the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  student  during 
the  entire  four  years." 

In  more  ways  t'han  one  this  course  is  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  such  young  men  as  are  mechanically  in- 
clined but  are  without  the  means  or  opportunity  of 
securing  the  special  training  which  is  to  be  had  in  a 
college  or  school  of  technology.  The  feature  which 
makes  the  Franklin  course  particularly  attractive  to 
such  young  men  is  that  during  the  entire  four  years 
they  are  employed  at  a  definitely  predetermined  wage, 
graduated  from  eight  cents  an  hour  at  the  start  to 
twenty  cents  an  hour  at  the  end,  with  a  bonus  of  $100 
at  the  time  or  the  award  of  the  school  diploma  for 
completion  of  the  course.  This  pay  is  considerably 
above  that  commonly  given  to  apprentices  and  is  used 
as  an  incentive  to  secure  good  material. 


Road  Near  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Showing  Bridge  Out  of  Lin 
Mistake  There  is  No  Use  Making 


With  Road,  a 


In  two  periods  of  two  hours  each  week  the  follow- 
ing class  or  text  book  work  will  be  taken  up :  Arith- 
metic, ten  weeks ;  algebra,  forty  weeks ;  plane  geome- 
try, fifty  weeks  ;  trigonometry,  twenty-five  weeks ;  ele- 
ments of  machine  design,  twenty-five  weeks;  shop 
mathematics,    fifty    weeks;   mechanical    drawing,    first 
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two  years  ;  analysis  of  machines,  last  two  years ;  shop 
supervision,  short  course.  Lectures  will  from  time  to 
time  be  given. 

In  the  factory  work  is  included  drilling,  milling, 
lathe  work,  bench  work,  gear  shaper  and  automatic 
screw  machine  work,  grinding,  tool  work,  erecting, 
small  assembly  and  tool  designing. 


Bad  Road.  Near  Decatur,  Alabama 

To  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  technical  class  an 
applicant  must  be  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  and  must  have  had  a  grammar  school 
education  or  its  equivalent.  He  must  be  physically 
sound  and  of  good  character  and  appearance.  The 
first  twelve  weeks  will  be  a  probation  period,  that  time 
being  designated  as  a  term  of  trial.  If  satisfactory  at 
the  end  of  that  period  t'he  course  dates  back  from  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  trial. 

Each  year  of  the  course  consists  of  2,700  working 
hours,  making  a  total  of  10.800 

Inasmuch  as  no  contract  is  made  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  pupils  in  the  class  sole  reliance  is  placed 
On  the  attractiveness  of  the  course  to  hold  the  m_en 
to  complete  it.  It  is  intended  to  train  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  hand  and  make  it  possible  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  in  the  desire  of  the  company  to  here- 
after fill  the  supervising  positions  in  its  factory  with 
graduates  from  its  own  technical  class. 


The  Rural  Routes  and  the  Highways. 

The  marvelous  development  of  the  rural  mail  service 
shows  how  greatly  the  people  prize  this  daily  blessing, 
and  indicates  that  the)'  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  give  it  up  or  be  deprived  of  it  for  any  cause.  This 
being  so,  the  postal  department  -has  in  its  power  to 
become  a  stronger  agency  for  highway  improvement. 
There  are  certainly  few  communities  that  would  give 
up  their  mail  service  rather  than  improve  their  roads, 
and  if  the  department  should  see  fit  to  put  it  up  to  the 
people  Avhere  the  roads  are  bad,  give  them  the  choice 
of  making  better  roads  or  doing  without  mail,  it  seems 
that  they  would,  in  common  parlance,  "get  busy.''  The 
department  has  sent  out  a  number  of  bulletins  con- 
taining a  warning,  and  these  are  said  to  'have  been  par- 
tially effective.  Part  of  the  last  bulletin  issued  to 
postmasters  contained  this : 

"You  are  directed  to  inform  yourself  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the  rural 
routes  out  of  your  office,  and  if  you  find  that  they  re- 
c|uire  improvements  you  should  present  the  matter  in 


the  strongest  and  most  positive  way  to  the  patrons 
and  road  officials,  informing  them  that  improvements 
must  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  If,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  has  elapsed,  the  improvements  have  not 
been  made  or  started,  you  will  report  the  fact  to  this 
office  in  order  that  action  may  be  taken  looking-  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  service. 

"The  department  is  not  immediately  concerned  in 
elaborate  road  improvements,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
best  service  to  the  largest  number  of  patrons  it  must 
insist  upon  roads  being  kept  in  good  repair,  the  lack 
of  which  is  usually  due  to  improper  drainage  and  un- 
suitable grading  and  surface  work,  which  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  accomplished  by  timely  work  and  the  reg- 
ular use  of  the  split-log  drag  or  similar  device." 


^^'here  people  cannot  build  a  permanent  road  they 
can  at  least  grade  and  crown  the  dirt  road,  using  a 
split-log  drag;  and  while  the  immediate  cost  is  more, 
it  will  pay  them  to  build  concrete  bridges  on  such 
roads  rather  than  wooden  bridges. 


Western  North   Carolina  Road. 

One  of  the  best  mountain  roads  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  will  be  the  result  of  work 
being  done  by  the  Switzerland  Company  (noted  last 
month)  and  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  railroad. 
The  railroad  will  build  a  dirt  road  from  Alta  Pass 
to  meet  the  road  which  the  Switzerland  Company  is 
constructing  from  Gillespie's  Gap,  near  Mount 
r^Iitchell  station,  to  Bear  Wallow,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  When  finished  the  entire  road  will  be  ten 
miles  long.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  fin- 
ished by  June,  and  when  it  is,  an  excursion  from 
Charlotte  will  be  operated  to  that  section.  A  news- 
paper writer  recalls  that  this  immediate  mountain  ter- 
ritory has  a  place  in  history,  taking  the  following  from 
Draper's  "Kings  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes": 

"On  Monday,  the  25th  of  September,  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  at  the  Sycamore  flats  or  shoals,  about  three 
miles  below  the  present  village  of  Elizabethtown,  Col- 
onel Campbell's  two  hundred  men  assembled,  together 
with  Colonel  Shelby's  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sevier's 
regiments  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men  each. 

"On  Friday,  the  29th,  the  patriot  army  pursued  its 
winding  way  up  the  valley  of  Grassy  creek  to  its  head, 


1  Macadam  Road,  One  Year  After  Construction 


some  eight  or  nine  miles,  when  they  passed  through 
GillesjDJe's  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  emerging  from 
which  they  joyfully  beheld,  here  and  there  in  the  dis- 
tance, in  the  mountain  coves  and  rich  valleys  of  the 
heads  of  the  upper  Catawba  the  advanced  settlements 
of  the  adventurous  pioneers." 
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Good    Roads    Versus   a    Naval    Scrap    Heap. 

Xuting  that  warships  of  Uncle  Sam  to  the  \-alue  of 
$50,735,789  are  soon  to  go  to  the  scrap  heap  because 
in  twentv  j-ears"  time  they  have  grown  worthless  and 
obsolete.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  says: 

Eleven  protected  cruisers,  three  unprotected  cruis- 
ers, ten  monitors  and  a  group  of  smaller  and  cheaper 
vessels  authorized  since  1883,  now  go  to  the  naval 
cemeter}-,  which  means  that  more  than  fifty  million 
dollars  is  virtualy  interred.  Styles  and  patterns  in  war 
vessels  change  perennially.  Should  these  once  sea  ter- 
rors now  go  against  an  ordinary  eneniAr,  they  would  be 
knocked  into  mincemeat.  Other  and  more  expensive 
types  must  take  their  place. 

Suppose  half  of  that  fifty  million  dollars  had  been 
spent  upon  good  roads  throughout  America ! 

We  should  have  had  the  foundation  of  a  national 
auxiliary  transportation  system  which  would  annually- 
mean  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  to  every  class  of  population  in-  this 
country. 

Unlike  warships,  good  roads  dp  not  deteriorate,  at 
least  not  into  worthlessness. 

j\Ien-of-war  are  built  upon  the  basis  of  hypothetical 
usefulness.     Good  roads  are  built  upon  a  reality. 

The  Appian  Way.  centuries  old,  still  stretches  out 
from  ancient  Rome.  The  Simplon  Pass  is  practically 
as  smooth  and  firm  as  the  day  it  was  laid 

Men-of-war  crumble,  the  stupendous  fortune  they 
represent  vanishes,  while  the  mythical  foe  delavs  his 
coming. 

Good  roads  appreciate  in  value  with  each  month, 
pay  their  own  up-keep  and  return  dividends  amenable 
only  to  the  computation  of  the  decades. 

The  more  than  fifty  millions  spent  upon  these  efYete 
A-essels  is  the  premium  the  nation  pays  upon  a  peace 
policv.     In  moderation  that  is  essential. 

l!ut  a  tithe  of  that  enormous  premium  spent  upon 
a  constructive  policy  of  highway  development  would 
in  its  returns  pay  several  times  over  the  cost  of  these 
decaving  vessels  in  adding  untold  actual  and  potential 
wealth  to  the  nation. 

The  Constitution,  a  powerful  good  roads  advocate, 
also  pays  attention  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  which 
proposes  to  expend  the  sum  of  $52,000,000  on  water- 
ways. No  level-headed  man,  it  says,  objects  to  the 
symmetrical  development  of  waterways  because  navi- 
gable rivers  and  harbors  are  indispensable  factors  in 
the  equation  of  transportation  ;  but  legitimate  water- 
ways are  one  thing,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  "pork  bar- 
rel" projects  another.  "It  is  a  safe  bet  that  40  per  cent, 
of  this  $52,000,000  is  political  pork,"  asserts  The  Con- 
stitution, and  continuing:  "If  half  of  this  year's  pro- 


posed appropriations  should  be  diverted  from  theoretic 
streams  and  hypothetical  harbors  and  spent  on  na- 
tional good  roads  projects,  we  should  experience  a  na- 
tional impulse  toward  prosperity  near  incalculable." 
Conceding,  however,  that  every  dollar  of  the  proposed 
appropriation  is  founded  on  reason,  "it  would  still  be 
incumbent  On  congress  to  provide  at  least  proportion- 
ateh'  for  good  roads."    The  paper  concludes: 

In  their  most  highly  developed  aspects,  waterways 
can  only  benefit  a  fraction  of  America's  population. 
Decent  highways  throughout  the  nation  benefit  every 
class  of  population,  stimulating  rural  and  urban  devel- 
opment, lessening  the  exorbitant  cost  of  living,  in- 
creasing the  national  wealth,  so  that  in  the  near  future 
the  immeasurable  drain  of  such  luxuries  as  battleships 
and  academic  waterways  will  bear  less  heavily. 

It  is  the  people's  money  that  congress  is  frittering 
away  to  reinforce  personal  political  reptitations.  To- 
day the  people  are  demanding  that  a  portion  of  the 
sums  taken  from  them  in  taxes  be  spent  upon  good 
roads — a  project  interesting  ever}'  man,  woman  and 
child  living  and  vet  to  be  born  in  this  country. 


Good  Roads  in  the  Campaign. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  people  ex- 
pect from  their  candidates  for  public  ofifice  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  roads.  Various  news- 
papers have  begun  a  fight  for  such,  and  we  note,  for 
example,  a  strong  deliverance  from  The  Stanly 
county  (N    C.)  Enterprise,  which  begins: 

"In  the  campaign  before  us  there  is  one  question 
upon  which  candidates  of  both  parties  may  unite,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  securing  good  roads  for  our 
county.  Another  meeting-  of  the  legislature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  the  opportunity 
given  our  people  of  passing  upon  the  question  of  im- 
proving our  highwa3's.'' 

This  is  only  one  among  many  newspaper  utterances, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  a  time  is  at  hand 
when  road  building  will  take  rank  with  the  other  great 
questions  of  importance. 


North  Carolina  has  been  "first"  at  a  number  of  times 
and  places  and  the  state  is  at  this  time  doing  a  lot  of 
things  that  go  to  show  that  the  Tar  Heel  common- 
wealth is  going  to  be  "first"  in  road  building.  No- 
where is  there  more  interest  and  activity  in  the  way 
of  building  extensive  highways.  Good  roads  advocates 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed  roads  from 
Charlotte,  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  through  to 
Asheville  and  Knoxville.  The  road  to  connect  Ral- 
eigh and  Greensboro,  already  very  largely  improved, 
is  a  subject  of  widespread  interest,  and  there  are  pro- 
jects all  the  way  from  township  roads  to  grand  trunk 
lines  from  the  motmtains  to  the  sea.  North  Carolina 
people  are  very  much  alive  to  the  valtie  of  such  high- 
ways, they  always  have  been ;  and  in  this  work  they 
are  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Good  roads  is  without  doubt  the  great  question  of  the 
hour  and  in  the  future  it  is  bound  to  be  the  chief  con- 
cern of  law-makers  and  their  constituents. 
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Pictures  That  Stir  Pity. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  is  a  magnificent  motor 
car  which  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  mired  to  its 
hubs  and  "stuck"  in  a  muddy  public  road ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  more  pitable  than  the  scene  made  bv  the  farmer 
who  "stalls"  in  a  mudhole  with  his  load  of  produce, 
and  who  wears  himself  out,  and  wears  out  his  whip, 
his  vocabulary,  his  religion  and  his  mules,  trying  to 


Concrete  Culvert,  Moulded  on  Steele  Forms,  Located  Near  Lima,  S.  C. 

overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  him  by  mud.  Yet 
he  often  willingly  pays  a  polltax  of  several  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  voting  for  some  spellbinder  and 
rises  in  arms  at  the  mention  of  a  few  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars  for  road  tax  that  would  make  his  pathway 
easy.  In  a  western  state  from  four  to  six  mules  were 
required  to  drag  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  town  before 
roads  were  improved;  now,  after  improvement,  two 
mules  easily  haul  from  75  to  100  bushels  of  wheat. 


Town  Peoples  Equally  Interested. 

Not  a  few  people  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  good  roads  question  is  one  for  farmers  mainly 
"The  people  who  live  in  towns,"  declared  the  Illinois 
state  engineer  recently  in  a  good  roads  speech  at 
Peoria,  "are  concerned  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
roads  as  much  as  the  people  wSo  live  out  of  the  towns 
On  the  Ihighways."  This  is  very  true.  While  the 
farmers  reap  directly  the  most  benefit,  pleasure  and 
convenience  from  good  roads,  the  condition  of  the 
roads  affects  the  towns  vitally.  The  average  commun- 
ity finds  business  extremely  dull  when  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  bottled  up  by  mud.  There  are  times  in  the 
United  States  in  this  dawning  20th  century  when  con- 
ditions obtain  that  existed  in  England  five  hundred 
years  ago ;  when  produce  needed  in  town  for  food  rots 
a  few  miles  out  in  the  counti-y  because  the  farmer 
can't  haul  it. 


The  Road  Movement  Growing. 

Says  The  Omaha,  Neb.,  Bee :  Rapid  transit,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  increase  in  traffic  and  population  are  all 
factors  in  promoting  the  good  roads  cause.  People  are 
no  longer  content  to  Waste  time  and  energ-y  and  money 
on  cumbersom,e  highways  when  that  same  time  and 
energy  and  money  may  be  saved  by  having  modern 
thoroughfares.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  education,  this 
good  roads  movement,  and  it  has  reached  the  stage  of 
development  where  new  forces  are  being  enlisted. 
The  good  roads  movement  is  becoming  a  tremendous 
factor  in  bringing  together  the  country  and  the  city, 
in  identifying  and  unifying  the  interests  of  both.    Good 


roads  lessen  distance  and  reduce  time,  bringing  the 
urban  life  into  close  contact  with  the  suburban,  an 
object  not  only  to  be  desired,  Ijut  actually  to  be  ac- 
complished if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  social 
and  commercial  advantages  for  a  strong,  united  people. 


Bond  Issue  for  Roads. 

Example  of  $100,000  bond  issue.  Interest  4  1-2  per 
cent.  This  will  require  $4,500  per  annum  for  interest. 
Sinkin,g  fund  can  be  put  up  each  year  and  made  to 
yield  5  per  cent  interest.  To  pay  bonds  running,  as- 
suming that  the  sinking  fund  will  continue  to  draw  5 
per  cent,  interest,  it  wilrbe  necessary  to  lay  aside  each 
year  only  $933  for  a  sinking  fund.  Will,  therefore, 
cost  $5,433  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  and  retire  the 
bonds  of  a  $100,000  issue.  If  the  assessed  property 
value  is  $800,000,  the  tax  of  15;  cents  on  the  $100  would 
yield  $12,000  annually.  This  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds,  create  the  sinking  fund,  and  leave  $6,567 
a  year  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair. — Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt  in  The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N    C. 


$5,000  of  Work  for  $1,000. 

How  to  make  $1,000  do  the  work  of  $5,000  was  a 
problem  that  confronted  the  road  commissioners  in 
El  Paso  county,  Colo.,  when  they  came  to  deal  with 
the  road  connecting  Colorado  Springs  with  Canon 
City.  The  road  was  a  proposition  that  did  not  appeal 
to  the  commissioners,  for  it  was  a  hard  one.  There 
were  steep  inclines,  especially  at  the  famous  Dead 
Man's  Hill,  and  there  also  the  road  was  surfaced  with 
soft  adobe  which  when  moistened  took  on  the  consis- 
tency of  modeling  clay  mixed  with  molasses.  The 
commissioners  secured  70  convicts,  and  at  a  stroke 
reduced  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  route  to  prac- 
tically the  cost  of  boarding  and  guarding  the  convicts. 
Today  the  old  road  is  a  beautiful  boulevard,  no  grade 
over  6  per  cent.,  whereas   18  per  cent,  was  common 


Spreading  Clay  < 


1  Sand,  Dry  Mixing,  Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Nashville, 
Nash  County,  North  Carolina 


before.  The  adobe  has  been  skinned  off,  there  are 
wonderful-  cuts,  some  forty  feet  deep,  through  solid 
rock,  and  the  problem  of  making  $1,000  answer  for 
$5,000  has  been  solved — by  convict  labor. 


It  is  essential  that  farmers  know  how  and  what 
crops  to  produce  most  profitably;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  knowing  that  unlesS'  the  farmer  has  a  road  over 
which  he  can  haul  his  harvest?  Why  save  money  by 
practicing  modern  farming  methods  and  lose  money  in 
hauling  produce  to  market? 
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Good  Roads  and  Railroads. 

The  exultation  with  which  the  local  press  received 
the  news  that  Lexington,  Mo.,  recently,  with  the  aid 
of  the  "embattled  farmers"  of  the  neighborhood,  voted 
$120,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads  in  a 
road  district  eight  miles  square,  will  recall  to  those 
who  can  look  back  that  distance  the  time  when  the 
counties  and  towns  in  the  same  territory  were  enthu- 


Crushing  Plant  Used  by  Greenville  County,  Near  Lima,  S.  C, 

siastically  voting  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  The  railroads  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  development  of  the  west.  The  reaction  in  sen- 
timent which  has  resulted  from  the  local  loss  of  con- 
trol of  those  bond-aided  railroads  has  not  affected  the 
proposition  that  every  dollar  invested  in  them  has  been 
repaid   many   times   over. 

One  of  the  lessons  learned  in  recent  years  in  Mis- 
souri as  well  as  other  states,  however,  is  that  the 
railroads  alone  do  not  meet  the  demands  created  by  in- 
creased population  and  new  industrial  conditions.  It 
has  been  found  that  good  road  communication  between 
the  farm  and  railroad  is  only  secondary  to  good  com- 
munication between  the  local  market  and  the  centers 
of  consumption.  The  vote  of  Lexington  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  that  promises  important  results 
not  only  for  the  Missouri  farmer,  but  for  all  those  who 
are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  his  products.  Good 
roads  mean  cheaper  hauls  to  market  and  must  mean 
eventually  a  considerable  lessening  of  the  tax  that  now 
falls  heavilv  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm  between  the 
time  when  it  is  taken  from  the  soil  and  the  time  when 
it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. — Boston  Monitor, 


Unique  Good  Roads  Tour, 

Mississippi  papers  recently  carried  stories  of  Charles 
\\'.  Fletcher,  who  is  dubbed  the  "Good  Roads  Apostle," 
an  enthusiast  who  advocates  a  national  highway  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  He  travels  through  the  country 
in  a  prairie  schooner  drawn  by  a  couple  of  burrors, 
fully  'equipped  for  roughing  it.  Every  where  he  deliv- 
ers lectures  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  and  from  re- 
ports, he  is  commanding  attention  and  doing  good.  The 
press  has  given  great  publicity  to  his  tour.  He  began 
his  tour  some  years  ago  and  the  people  smiled  at  his 
plans,  and,  of  course,  the)-  are  yet  far  from  fruition, 
but  they  do  not  smile  any  more.  Among  his  declara- 
tions is  that  with  a  system  of  good  roads,  the  United 
States  would  keep  tourists  at  'home  who  now  spend 
millions  in  Europe  and  would  retain  $750,000  a  year 
that  is  now  spent  abroad.  He  desires  that  the  old 
national  pike  between  Wa.shington  and  St.  Louis  be 
ceded  back  to  the  government,  restored  to  its  full  width 
of  100  feet  and  covered  with  a  top  dressing  of  bitu- 


lithic  cement,  all  of  which  could  be  done  for  seven  mil- 
lions. His  plan  of  a  national  highway  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf,  he  declared,  was  no  dream  or  fantastic 
idea,  but  a  sound  proposition  that  would  bring  mil- 
lions to  the  south.  Outlining  the  opportunities  it 
would  open  up  'he  showed  how  this  great  movement 
was  not  only  possible  but  entirely  practicable.  Al- 
ready, he  said,  various  commimities  along  the  way 
had  taken  the  idea  up  and  were  at  work  on  it.  The 
government  would  take  a  hand,  he  said,  whenever  the 
people  demanded  the  highway. 


The  Value  of  Good  Roads. 

Good  roads  are  the  most  valuable  asset  a  county  can 
possess.  Every  farm  within  their  operation  is  largely 
increased  in  value.  The  farmer  is  closer  to  his  mar- 
kets, his  church  and  to  the  city.  The  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  country  life  are  enhanced  ten  fold. 
Few  railroads  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  agri- 
culturists than  good,  modern  highways." — Wheeling, 
\V.  Va.,  Register. 


Tennessee  Boosters  At  Work. 

Inspired  by  the  campaign  waged  by  the  boosters  of 
good  roads  in  its  city,  The  Chattanooga  Times  says: 
"Get  togethoi,  everybody,  for  a  great  monumental 
highway  and  boulevard  between  Harriman  and  Chat- 
tanoo.ga,  takirg  in  Rockwood,  Evensville,  Dayton, 
Soddy,  in  fact  v.\]  the  promising  towns  between  the 
two  cities,  A  wide-built  thoroughfare  of  that  kind 
would  be  the  greatest  prosperity  builder  we  could 
have," 


The  Roads  of  France. 


France  has  23,656  miles  of  national  highways,  and 
316,898  miles  of  departmental,  cantonal  and  neighbor- 
hood roads.  The  national  roads  cost  $303,975,000,  or 
$12,427  a  mile.  The  local  roads  cost  the  national  gov- 
ernment $81,060,000  and  cost  the  interested  localities 
$227,740,000,  a  total  of  $947  a  mile. 

In  1906  the  budget  for  national  roads  and  bridges 
was  36,200,000  francs,  or  87,240,000,  which  would 
about  equal  $306  a  mile  of  national  road 


Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Nashville,  Nash  County,  North  Corolina 

France  is  one  of  those  few  countries  that  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  good  roads  list.  Her  thrift,  her  pros- 
perity and  her  financial  strength  come  largely  from 
the  splendid  highways  that  penetrate  into  all  parts  of 
the  republic,  enabling  the  people  to  transport  their  ton- 
nage at  the  minimum  cost,  without  loss  of  time  or 
damage  to  equipment. 
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A  Good  Roads  Movement. 

We've  had  a  y-ood  roads  movement  down  to  Pohick, 

on  the  crick, 
We  raised  some  read}'  cash  fur  what  we  couldn't  get 

on  tick. 
An",  bein'  a  partic'lar  job,  we  thought  it  would  be  wise 
To  get  some  men  of  probity  to  come  an'  supervise. 
An'  as  a  further  guarantee  'gainst  chances  of  neglect 
We  took  another  set  of  men  an'  told  'em  to  inspect. 
An'  these  arrangements  didn't  seem  to  jes'  what  they 

ought  to  be 
Till  we'd  secured  some  talent  competent  to  oversee. 

There  arose  misunderstandin's  'bout  emoluments  and 

rank, 
But  the  pa}'  roll  checks  kep'  comin'  very  regular  to 

the  bank. 
Somehow  the  highway's  didn't  seem  to  lose  their  ruts 

an'  lumps, 
.An'  e\'ery  time  we  went  to  town  we  had  to  bump  the 

bumps. 
We   found   it   hard    to   comprehend    what    such    delay 

cotild  mean 
In  work  so  well  inspected,  supervised  an'  overseen. 
The  only  manual  labor  on  this  job  that  seemed  so  slow 
^Yas  done  with  great  reluctance  by  a  small  boy  with 

a  hoe. 

The  situation  naturally  shocked  our  civic  pride, 
We  called  some  meetin's  an'  the  proper  neople  testi- 
fied. 
^^'e  got  the  overseers  to  tell  exactly  what  they  knew 
An'  heard  from  the  inspectors  an'  the  supervisors,  too. 
Then  we  drew  up  resolutions  an'  delivered  an  address 
To  vindicate  our  efforts  to  uplift  an'  to  progress 
We  have  solved  the  difficulty,  an'  our  hearts  are  full 

of  joy 
At   seein'   discipline   maintained,      ^^'e    fired    that    no- 
'count  boy.  — \\'ashington  Star. 


Good  Roads. 

Congressman  Scott  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma,  in  an  en- 
thusiastic address  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  utter- 
ea  the  follov.ing: 

Good  roads  bring  the  products  of  the  mine  and  forest 
tf!  llie  factory  door. 

Good  roads  bring  thrift  to  the  farmer  and  thrift  to 
the  consumer  and  wealth  to  the  Nation. 

C:Ood  roads  make  farm  life  pleasant  and  profitable 
and  enchance  its  usefulness. 

Good  roads  bring  us  more  rural  routes — will  bring 
u-5  better  ones  and  more  efficient  ones. 

They  make  better  homes,  'happier  firesides,  more  ])a- 
triotic  people. 

They  distribute  the  products  of  the  mine,  the  for- 
est, and  the  factory. 

They  are  the  avenues  of  progress  and  the  highest 
and  best  proof  of  the  intelligence  we  enjoy. 

It  does  justice  to  producer  and  consumer  and  with- 
holds  injustice   from   all. 

They  save  time,  labor,  money  and  failure.  They 
patronize  the  railways  and  the  waterways  you  have  ap- 
propriated for  so  lavishly. 

Plighways,  I  tell  you,  sir,  are  not  the  property  of 
one  class  of  men,  but  are  the  property  and  interest  of 
everyone,  whether  he  be  black  or  white,  edu^^ated  or 
uneducated,  weak  or  strong,  high  or  low,  savage  or 
civilized.  They  are  I  tell  you,  the  property  of  us  all, 
and  we  should  all  aid  in  their  upbuilding. 


The  beneficent  eft'ects  of  good  roads  flow  to  the  city 
and  the  ihamlet  as  well  as  to  the  farmer.  They  walk 
hand  in  hand  in  community  of  interest,  and  surely  it 
is  a  picture  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  sound  at  the 
core. 

Good  roads  are  indispensable  to  our  growth  ami 
progress  and  we  must  not  falter  or  wait  to  provide  for 
them. 


THE   FIRST   STEAM   ROAD    ROLLER 

The  first  patent  'for  a  steam  road  roller  was  taken 
out  in  France  in  1859  by  ^I.  Louis  Lemoine  of  Bor- 
deaux. M.  Lemoine's  roller  was  first  used  on  the 
road  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  i860.  In  1863  patents 
were  issued  for  a  steam  roller  in  Great  Britain  to 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Batho,  and  about  1864  one  of  these 
rollers  was  shipped  to  Mr.  William  Clark,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  municipality  of  Calcutta,  and  was  used 
there  with  great  success. 

The  first  steam  roller  used  in  England  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1866.  It  was  employed  in  road  work  in 
Hyde  Park  by  the  Commissioner  of  Works.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter  sup]died 
the  first  30-ton  steam  road  roller  to  the  borough  au- 
thorities of  Liverpool. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  the  first  steam  road  roller  to  be 
used  in  the  United  States  was  emplo3'ed  in  road  work 
in  the  United  States  arsenal  grounds,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  machine  was  brought  from  Eng- 
land. On  June  4,  1869,  a  steam  road  roller  was  used 
by  the  Central  Park  commissioners.  New  York  city, 
at  the  corner  of  115th  street  and  Si.xth  avenue.  The 
machine  was  secured  from  Aveling  and  Porter,  Ro- 
chester, England. 


There  was  a  time  in  this  southern  section  when  there 
was  a  perfect  fever  of  railroad  building;  and  many 
were  the  projects  that  got  as  far  as  grading  the  routes, 
and  there  stopped.     How  much  better  it  would  have 


Scene  on  the  Old  Lancaster  Pike  in  Pennsylvania,  the  First  Turnpike 
Highway  Built  in  the  United  States  in  1792,  Limestone  Macadam 

been  if  that  energy  and  money  had  taken  the  form  of 
good  roads!  Then  the  slowly  crumbling  fills  and 
slowly  filling-  cuts  along  numerous  rights  of  way  that 
stand  as  monuments  to  failure  would  now  be  arteries 
of  commerce — would  have  been  all  these  years.  A 
railroad  is  essential,  certainly,  but  more  than  one  com- 
munity would  be  vastly  more  benefitted  by  a  macadam 
road  to  market. 


Ten  counties  in  east  Tennessee  have  issued  an  ag- 
gregate of  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  bonds  for 
pood  roads. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


California 

^\'hell  a  western  county  takes  a  nt-ition  to  build  good 
roads,  it  goes  in  for  the  "whole  hog,"  as  a  usual  thing. 
A  message  from  Ventura  says  that  its  county  has  a 
proposition  to  bond  itself  for  a  million  dollars  and  go 
right  to  work  on  its  roads.  The  preliminary  work  is 
done,  a  commission  "having  surveyed  the  roads  and 
submitted  estimates.  In  the  west  they  do  things  on  a 
])ig  scale. 

Connecticutt 

Road  contracts  aggregating  one  million  dollars  are 
being  worked  out  in  Connecticutt  at  the  present  time. 

Florida 

At  the  state  press  meeting  (iovernor  (iilchrist  spoke 
on  good  roads.  He  showed  that  there  are  now  2,120 
miles  of  ^hard  roads.  624  miles  of  graded  roads,  and  300 
miles  of  strawed  roads,  with  many  miles  of  hard  clay- 
ed roads,  in  the  state.  Four  counties  recently  voted  an 
aggregate  of  $1,500,000.  The  governor  appeared  to 
favor  a  system  of  roads  throughout  the  state  by  pro- 
longing and  uniting  county  roads,  holding  it  unfair  to 
counties  already  building  good  roads  to  create  a  state 
sA'Stem  of  highways  by  general  taxation. 

Illinois 

Illinois  is  now  spending  five  million  dollars  for  the 
improvement  of  her  highways. 

Indiana 

A  citizen  writes  one  of  the  Indianapolis  newspapers 
expressing  his  disappointment  because  his  party's  state 
convention  did  not  insert  a  good  roads  plank  in  its  plat- 
form. He  contended  that  politicians  think  that  no  one 
is  interested  in  anything  save  what  t'hey  are  interested 
in,  that  they  are  not  interested  in  good  roads,  whereas 
the  farmers  are,  that  they  are  interested  in  the  tariff, 
conservation  in  Alaska,  etc.,  whereas  the  farmer  knows 
little  and  cares  less  about  these  great,  far-off  questions. 

Kansas 

The  new  road  between  Leavenworth  and  Platte  City 
was  opened  in  April  and  fills  a  want  that  has  existed  for 
many  vears.  It  is  both  better  and  shorter  than  the  old 
road  and  has  aroused  so  much  praise  that  the  hope  of 
its  being  a  beginning  of  an  era  of  road  building  is 
warranted. 

In  Harvey  county  thev  are  building  the  New  Santa 
Fe  Trail.  It  will  extend  from  Newton  to  the  Reno 
■  county  line.  An  outfit  is  covering  two  and  a  half  miles 
a  day.  This  is  a  25-horse-power  engine  with  three 
graders  hitched  to  the  engine  and  a  harrow  and  a  road 
drag  hitched  to  the  graders.  (Jood  work  is  being  done. 
Cement  bridges  and  culverts  will  be  put  in. 

Kentucky 
Samuel  DeHaven,  of  Lagrange,  a  former  state  sen- 
ator, started  out  May  2nd  as  an  apostle  of  good  roads, 
his  plan  being  to  make  two  speeches  in  each  of  the  119 
counties  of  the  state,  on  his  own  behalf  and  without  a 
cent  of  reward.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  his  state  has 
a  smaller  per  cent,  of  macadamized  roads  that  any 
ot'hcr  state  in  the  union,  and  wants  to  arouse  his  people 
to  the  value  of  highways.      IScing  a  good  talker,  it  is 


to  be  expected  that  his  campaign  of  a  year  will  result 
in  much  good. 

Fulton  county  fiscal  court  has  levied  a  tax  of  25 
cents  on  the  $100  for  roads  and  bridges  ;  15  cents  of  the 
25  cents  is  to  go  to  gravel  roads  exclusively,  together 
with  a  special  poll  tax  of  50  cents.  This  will  raise 
about  v$io.ooo,  and  in  addition  to  that,  patriotic  citi- 
zens around  Hickman  have  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription between  $10,000  and  $12,000  to  be  used  on 
roads  leading  out  of  Hickman.  Nowhere  has  it  been 
noticed  that  citizens  have  shown  such  a  decided  in- 
terest in  good  roads  as  here.  They  are  making  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  for  contributions  for  roads,  the 
money  to  be  spent  where  the  donor  designates.  In 
addition  to  its  action  on  road  taxes,  the  court  let  con- 
tracts for  five  steel  bridges. 

The  fiscal  court  in  Allen  county  has  appropriated 
$4,oco  for  good  roads,  which  sum  will  be  divided 
among  the  roads  which  raise  a  private  subscription. 
The  road  from  Holland  to  Scottsville  having  already 
subscribed  $1,200,  it  will  be  the  first  to  get  county  aid. 

Louisiana 

Ouachita  parish  last  month  voted  for  a  five-mill  tax 
for  five  years  for  good  roads  by  328  majority,  the  count 
being  401  for  good  roads,  83  against.  Four  wards 
voted  for  better  highways  unanimously,  one  giving 
143  votes  for  and  none  against 

Minnesota 

The  state  roadmakers'  convention  held  at  St.  Paul 
sometime  ago  advocated  large  state  appropriations  for 
good  roads,  expenditure  of  funds  under  supervision  of 
the  state  highway  commission,  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  method  of  working  out  road  taxes  and  the 
establishment  of  rock-crushing  plants  throughout  the 
state.  The  association  also  urged  t'hat  the  congress- 
men lend  their  energies  to  the  idea  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  state  in  road  building.  The 
state  aid  plan  recommends  that  the  state  pay  60  per 
cent.,  the  county  30  per  cent,  and  the  .towns  10  per 
cent.,  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

Missouri 

Clayton,  Alanchester  and  North  and  South  roads 
and  other  highways  in  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  have 
Ijeen  oiled,  and  the  county  court  recently  opened  bids 
for  oil  to  be  used  this  summer  on  other  country  roads. 
The  Indian  Refining  Company  placed  the  lowest  bid. 

Nebraska 

y.  H.  Dodge,  government  road  expert,  recently  tour- 
ed Dodge  county,  investigating  conditions  and  advis- 
ing the  local  authorities  and  people  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  road  construction.-  His  visit  stirred  up  a  de- 
cided road  sentiment  and  will  have  the  effect  of  speed- 
ing the  time  when  the  county  will  have  modern  high- 
ways. The  government  sends  these  experts  out  when 
asked  to  do  so ;  and  every  community  that  is  thinking 
of  improving  its  roads  should  make  application  for 
this  service. 

North   Carolina 

Work  on  the  new  pike  l)etween  Lenoir  and  Blowing 
Rock    is   progressing   rapidly.      This    road,   previously 
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mentioned  in  Southern  Good  Roads,  will  have  a  4  per 
cent,  grade  and  will  be  from  18  to  24  feet  wide.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  old  pike  and  where  the 
new  one  leaves  the  old  it  penetrates  into  a  territory 
where  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  revealed.  Parts  of  it  will  cost 
$5,000  per  mile,  it  being  necessary  for  the  engineers 
to  blast  their  way  throug'h  the  rock.  The  new  road 
means  that  an  automobile  party  from  Charlotte,  say. 
can  leave  home  on  an  afternoon  and  be  at  the  far-famed 
lUowing  Rock  resort  in  an  incredibly  short  time  as 
compared  with  the  time  it  would  take  over  the  old 
mountain  highway.  The  trip  by  stage  from  Lenoir, 
the  railroad  town,  will  be  cut  in  half.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  visit  the  Rock  each  summer,  this 
saving  means  a  great  deal. 

T'he  highway  division  of  the  North  Carolina  geolo- 
gical and  economic  survey  has  been  giving  engineering 
assistance  to  several  counties,  especially  Cleveland, 
Forsyth  and  Yadkin.  W.  L.  Spoon,  road  engineer,  has 
been  in  Yadkin  and  Forsyth  investigating  the  best 
locat'on  for  the  proposed  pike  Ijetween  Winston-Salem 
and  Y.idkinville.  This  work  includes  a  costly  steel 
bridj;e  over  the  Yadkin  river.  ^^'.  S.  Fallis  has  been  in 
Cleveland  county  assisting  Shelbj-  township,  which 
voted  $100,000  of  bonds  for  roads,  and  aiding  in  the 
movement  to  get  the  Cleveland  county  link  in  the 
Charlotte-Asheville  hig'hway  in  readiness. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  surveying  and  locating 
the  highwa}'  between  Charlotte  and  Asheville  in  Hen- 
derson and  Rutherford  counties  ;  the  fUue  Ridge  hig-h- 
way  in  Buncombe,  Yancey,  Mitchell  and  McDowell 
counties,  and  the  Asheville-Kinoxville  highway  across 
Madison  county. 

i\Ir.  Clem  G.  Wright,  a  good  roads  advocate  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  proposes  to  the  counties  between 
Salisbury  and  Asheville  that  they  join  in  an  under- 
taking to  build  a  continuous  highway  through  Pied- 
mont and  mountain  sections  of  North  Carolina,  the 
highway  to  diverge  at  Hickory,  one  branch  going  to 
Blowing  Rock,  the  famous  resort,  penetrating  a  ter- 
ritory already  enjoying  many  miles  of  modern  roads. 
The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, saj's :  "There  is  great  need  that  as  our  counties 
build  roads  they  should  see  that  connections  are  made 
as_  far  as  feasilile.  Projects  like  the  two  here  men- 
tioned emphasize  this  feature  of  road  construction  in 
the  public  mind  and  thus  possess  a  usefulness  out- 
side their  own  value.  Furthermore,  no  highways  could 
have  quite  so  many  uses  and  attractions  as  those  which 
lead  from  the  Piedmont  centers  through  the  moun- 
tains. Macadam  is  bj'  no  means  necessarj^  perhaps 
not  even  desirable — for  the  w'hole  distance,  ^\'e  trust 
that  both  these  schemes  will  meet  with  success 

North  Carolina  is  interested  in  an  automobile  tour 
that  is  being  planned"  for  early  June  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Times-Dispatch,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  being  considered,  the  route  would 
be :  Richmond  to  Clarksville,  Va.,  thence  to  Durham, 
N.  C,  Greensboro,  Fligh  Point,  Lexington,  Salisbury, 
Concord,  Charlotte,  Monroe,  Wadesboro,  Rockingham, 
Pinehurst  (the  noted  resort),  Sanford,  to  Raleigh, 
capital  of  the  state  ;  thence  to  Henerson  and  from  there 
back  to  Richmond.  A  number  of  the  sections  throug^h 
which  the  proposed  tour  would  pass  are  preparing  for 
it  by  improving  the  roads,  etc. 

Tennessee. 

Guarantee  papers  have  been  signed  and  all  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  construction  of  the  connecting  link 


on  the  iMorristown-Rogersville  automobile  highway. 
The  Hawkins  county  pike  commissioners  will  com- 
plete the  road  from  Rogersville  to  the  county  line,  and 
the  Flamblen  county  commissioners  will  complete  it 
from  the  line  to  the  end  of  the  present  pike  toward 
Morristown. 

Knox  county  is  giving  attention  to  the  subject  of 
oiling  roads.  The  county  court  has  apporpriated  $7,- 
000  for  this  purpose.  The  proposition  was  to  oil  the 
leading  pikes  out  of  Knoxville. 

Memphis  and  other  communities  are  putting  forth 
efforts  to  hold  a  big  good  roads  meeting  in  Memphis 
early  in  June.  The  Southern  and  Illinois  Central  rail- 
ways have  been  sending  out  good  roads  trains  and  e.x- 
hibitions  in  road  building  have  been  given,  tests  made, 
meetings  held,  and  as  a  result  there  is  much  sentiment 
for  better  roads  in  cast  and  middle  Tennessee,  w'here 
the  people  have  miles  of  fine  roads.  But  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  and  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
there  has  not  been  the  rapid  development  there  should 
have  been,  and  this  meeting  proposes  to  combine  the 
interests  of  the  three  states  and  create  concerted  ac- 
tion in  road  construction. 

Texas 

Texas  is  rapidly  taking  a  position  far  to  the  front 
among  the  states  in  the  good  roads  movement.  They 
are  predicting,  in  fact,  that  the  big  commonwealth  is 
going  to  take  the  lead.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  value 
of  realty,  the  stream  of  immigrants,  and  the  automobile 
are  three  factors  in  the  movement.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  those  sections  which  have  constructed 
smooth,  hard,  permanent  highways  win  new  citizens 
without   difficulty. 

Virginia 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Henr)'  county  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  construction  of  a  macadam  road 
leading  out  of  Martinsville,  State  convicts  will  do  the 
work,  the  county  furnishing  the  money,  material  and 
equipment.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  for 
the  road  from  Roanoke  to  Coverdale.  Two  roads  are 
to  be  built  at  once  from  Beuena  Vista,  one  from  Lex- 
ington, four  from  Pulaski  and  one  from  Bedford  City. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  macadamize  the 
road  from  \'oberdale  to  Fincastle.  and  when  this  is 
done,  Roanoke  and  Fincastle  will  be  connected  by  18 
miles  of  modern  highway 

Washington 

In  a  good  roads  meeting  in  Lewis  count)-  recently 
Governor  Hay  stated  that  he  was  not  over  enthusiastic 
regarding  the  proposed  state  highway  plans,  but  was 
more  favorable  to  the  state  aid  idea.  He  declared  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  automobiles  based  on  horse- 
power. 

The  postmaster  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  recently 
received  notice  from  the  postal  department  that  unless 
improvements  were  made  on  the  roads  thereabouts, 
several  of  the  rural  mail  routes  running  out  of  the 
town  would  have  to  be  cut  oi?.  The  postmaster  im- 
mediately placed  the  subject  before  the  booster  club 
and  the  county  commissioners.  The  department  does 
not  require  any  elaborate  repairs  of  costly  construc- 
tion, but  demands  that  the  roads  be  easy  of  passap;e. 
This  same  condition  prevails  in  very  many  sections 
in  the  south,  and  here  is  where  the  split-log  drag  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 
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Calhoun  county.  Ala.,  is  considering  a  bond  issue  of 
from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  good 
roads. 

Florence,  Ala.,  has  provided  $1,300  for  streets. 

St.  John's  county,  Fla..  has  determined  to  raise  $30.- 
000  for  completion  of  road  from  Duvall  county  line  to 
St.  Augustine,  and  for  building  road  from  the  latter 
city  to  Hastings 

New  Orleans,  La.,  has  awarded  contract  for  paving 
Palmyra  street,  cost  ?8o,ooo. 

Rayville,  La.,  is  considering  $20,000  of  bonds  for 
streets. 

Collins,  Miss.,  will  pave  Main  street  sidewalks. 

Clinton,  Okla.,  will  construct  67,000  square  yards  of 
asphalt  paving,  and  30,000  linear  feet  of  concrete  curb 
and  gutter. 

Hugo,  Okla.,  contemplates  paving  business  district. 

Harris  county,  Texas,  will  build  s?  1-2  miles  of  good 
roads. 

Boykins.  \'a..  purposes  to  pave  its  streets. 

Petersburg,  \'a.,  has  set  aside  $40,000  for  street  im- 
provement. 

•  Dallas  and  Dallas  county,  Texas,  have  voted  $350,000 
for  street  improvements  and  $100,000  for  good  roads. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  has  voted  $200,000  for  street  and 
sidewalk  paving  and  construction  of  a  bridge. 

Hernando,  Aliss.,  will  issue  $10,000  of  bonds  for  lay- 
ing concrete  sidewalks. 

( )klahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  issued  an  additional  $10,- 
000  of  bonds  for  street  improvements. 

Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  has  voted  $200,000  for  road 
improvements. 

The  Maryland  good  roads  commission  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  16  miles  of  improved  roads,  cost,  $85,000. 

Boydton,  \'a.,  has  contracted  for  2,500  scjuare  yards 
of  granolithic  sidewalk. 

IDuvall  county,  Fla.,  is  building  four  miles  of  shell 
road. 

Jonesboro.  Ark.,  ihas  awarded  a  contract  for  $43,000 
f(jr  lirick  pa\ing,  and  $13,000  for  sidewalks  and  curb- 
ing 

LoU)s\illc.  Ky..  has  given  contracts  for  pax'ing  va- 
rious streets. 

Montgomery  county,  .Ma.,  has  given  contract  for 
$3,000  worth  of  grading  and  graveling  roads. 

Edgemere  county,  Va.,  is  constructing  sidewalks. 

Dallas.  Texas,  will  pave  Elm  street  with  wooden 
blocks  On  a  concrete  foundation. 

Gaston  county,  N.  C,  one  of  the  state's  good  roads 
counties  which  voted  $300,000  for  bonds  for  roads,  will 
complete  the  road  from  Gastonia  to  Cherryville,  17 
miles,  three  miles  of  which  is  already  completed. 

Dickenson  county,  \'a..  has  awarclcd  a  contract  for 
gradiuf^. 

Danville.  \'a.,  has  gi\-en  a  contract  for  $55,000 
worth  of  bitulithic  paving. 

The  Maryland  road  commission  will  ask  for  bids  for 
various  road  improvements  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  million  dollars  from  Baltimore's  -sliarc 
of  tile  six  million  dollars  in  the  state  road  loan. 

Eldorado,  Ark.,  will  construct  from  three  to  five 
miles  of  concrete  sidewalks  and  curb. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  and  the  L.  &  N.  Railway  Company 
are  considering  street  improvements  to  cost  $38,000. 

Georgetown,  Texas,  c(jntemplates  building  six  miles 
of  cement  sid-^walks. 


A  road  improvement  district  has  been  organized  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  construct  13  miles  of  macadam 
highway,  estimated  cost  $4,500  a  mile. 

JMaben,  Miss.,  has  contracted  for  5,000  feet  of  con- 
crete pavement. 

\\'eaver\'ille.  X.  C.  will  macadainize  College  street. 

Berlin,  Md.,  will  issue  $10,000  for  street  improve- 
ments. 

Sterling  county,  Texas,  has  voted  $16,000  for  good 
roads. 

Cambridge,  ^Id..  will  vote  on  $50,000  of  bonds  for 
paving,  in  June. 

Darlington.  S.  C,  is  considering  bond  issue  for 
streets. 

Dublin,  Ga.,  contemplates  $50,000  of  bonds  for 
streets. 

Lexington,  Va.,  votes  May  12  on  $25,000  for  streets. 

Greenville,  Texas,  will  vote  May  16  on  $100,000  of 
bonds  to  pave  10  miles  of  streets. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  thinking  of  spending  $150,000  on 
its  streets. 

May  17  Radford,  Va.,  votes  on  $50,000  of  bonds  for 
street  improvements 

Dallas  county,  Ala.,  holds  an  election  ]\lay  16  on 
$250,000  of  bonds  for  roads. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  will  build  seven  and  one-half  miles 
of  road. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  will  [lave  Main  and  Union  streets. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  repave  Alarket  street  and 
Bay  street. 

Garrett  county,  Md.,  will  spend  $4,500  for  cement 
walks  around  the  courthouse. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  purposes  to  spend  $175,000  this  year 
for  22  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks. 

Bourbon,  Ky.,  will  expend  $42,000  for  rebuilding  and 
repairing  roads. 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  has. $100,000  to  invest  in  asphalt 
paving  and  will  build  15  miles  of  it. 

The  Jefiferson  county,  Ala.,  good  roads  organization 
is  waging  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  success  of  the 
])roposed  issue  of  a  million  of  bonds  for  improved  high- 
ways. 

Abilene.  Texas,  is  spending  $150,000  on  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

Jefiferson  county,  Ala.,  one  of  the  south's  leading 
good  roads  counties,  opened  Ijids  on  April  29  for  slag- 
ging and  charting  four  miles  of  road 

Liirmin.gham,  .Ala.,  contemplates  quite  a  lot  of  street 
improvement.  The  material  to-be  used  is  asphalt 
binder  macadam,  vitrified  brick,  bitulithic,  etc. 

Alle.ghany  county,  ]\Id.,  opened  bids  May  4  for 
grading  and  macadamizing  one  mile  of  road. 

Fulton  count}',  Tenn.,  says  a  message  from  Hick- 
man, will  construct  gravel  road. 

Houston.  Miss.,  is  planning  3,280  feet  of  cement 
sidewalk,  five  feet  wide,  and  10,500  feet  of  sidewall: 
four  feet  wide. 

Louisville.  Ky..  opens  l)ids  this  month  for  $12,000 
worth  of  vitrified  brick  paving. 

The  Virginia  state  highway  commissioner  opened 
bids  May  5  for  road  work  at  ^'lartinsville,  same  to  be 
macadam. 

Ten  miles  of  hard-surface  road  will  be  built  from 
I'alatka,  Fla.,  bids  being  opened  for  same  May  7. 

Palestine,  Texas,  contemplates  paving'  residence 
section. 
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Princeton,  W.  Va.,  opens  bids  June  8  for  building 
about  three  miles  of  macadam,  tar  or  asphalt  paving. 
The  cost  will  be  something  like  $70,000. 

St.  Augustine,  Fa.,  the  oldest  town,  will  pave  several 
streets  with  shell  and  several  with  brick,  the  latter 
material  to  be  used  on  Cathedral  Place  extension. 

Alice,  Texas,  has  voted  $5,000  for  improvements  for 
streets. 

Zavalla  county,  Texas,  has  issued  $20,000  of  bonds 
for  road  and  for  bridge  construction. 

The  city  council  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  ordered 
the  issuance  of  $100,000  of  bonds  to  pave  streets  in 
Highland  Park. 

Bibb  county,  Ga.,  is  planning-  a  bond  issue  of  a  half 
million  for  roads,  Ijridges,  and  other  public  improve- 
ments. 

AA'illiamson,  \V.  Vo..,  has  voted  for  street  improve- 
ment bonds.  ; 

Butler  county,  Ala.,  is  considering  an  issuance  of 
Ijonds  for  road  construction. 

May  21  Road  District  No.  2.,  Caldwell  county,  Texas, 
will  vote  On  $25,000  of  bonds  for  roads. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  $85,- 
oco  of  bitulithic  paving. 

Enid,  Okla.,  has  awarded  contract  for  street  paving. 

Houma,  La.,  has  given  contract  for  concrete  side- 
walks 

A  dispatch  from  Houston,  Texas,  states  that  Harris 
county  ihas  given  contracts  for  road  improvement  as 
follows :  18  miles,  $61,452  ;  21]/,  miles,  $10,725  ;  8  miles, 
$32,960;  4  miles,  $18,720;  total,  32  1-2  miles,  $123,857. 

A  message  from  Indianola,  Miss.,  states  that  the 
Indianola  Dirt  Roads  Construction  Company  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  one 
hundred  miles  of  road.    :'' 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  'has  g-jven  contract  for  paving  with 
rubble  stone  the  Cambell  avenue  hill,  distance  600 
feet. 

Maben,  Miss.,  awarded  contract  for  4,800  feet  of 
paving. 

Macon,  Ga.,  has  contracted  for  wood  block  paving. 

The  state  roads  commissioner  of  Maryland,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Oakland,  has  approved  a  contract  for  a 
seven-mile  road,  same  to  cost  $80,000.- 

Richmond,  Va.,  has  awarded  contract  for  granolithic 
curbing  and  guttering. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  given,  contract  for  $82,000 
worth  of  asphalt  block  paving. 


The   Good   Roads   Propaganda. 

Editor  Archibald  Johnson,  of  Charity  and  Children, 
organ  of  the  great  Baptist  orphanage  at  Thomasville, 
N.  C,  touches  on  a  subject  in  the  following  that  is  local 
all  over  tlie  country :  .  , 

Why  is  it  that  the  fiercest  opposition  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  highways  comes  from  the. very  class  who 
will  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  good  roads,  namely, 
the  farmers?  Unless  it  is  an  inherited  hatred  of  taxa- 
tion, we  can  not  account  for  if.  '  Farmers  are  "not  fools 
— they  are  men  of  intelligence,  and  they  are  'becoming 
more  intelligent  every  day.  They  are  studying  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  because  of  their  scientific  knowl- 
edge they  are  rapidly  increasing  the  productive  power 
of  their  lands.  They  are  good  investors,  and  the  oily- 
tongued  agent  selling  ranges  and  lightning  rods  finds 
his  road  a  hard  one  to  travel.  In  all  matters  the  farm- 
ers exercise  good  judgment  except  in  the  irrf*provement 
of  our  public  roads.  And  right  at  this  point  they  suf- 
fer their  greatest  losses  in  time,  material  and  horse 


flesh.  Why  a  man  will  refuse  to  put  $2  in  taxation  for 
a  good  road  and  spend  $10  because  of  the  waste  of  a 
bad  one,  it  is  hard  for  a  reasonable  man  to  figure  out. 
We  Sympathize  deeply  with  Mr.  Varner  the  apostle  of 
good  roads  in  this  section.  He  is  up  against  a  solid 
wall  of  prejudice.  He  is  a  missionary  in  the  midst  of  a 
perverse  generation.  We  'have  just  passed  through  a 
winter  that  cost  our  farmers  more  than  the  taxation  for 
good  roads  would  come  to  in  five  hundred  years.  If 
every  element  of  expense  could  be  entered  np  it  would 
be  surprising  for  its  magnitude,  and  yeX.  if  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  bond  issue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  of  Davidson  county 
were  submitted  to  the  people,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated.  However,  all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits.  Sometime  our  people 
will  see  the  economic  value  of  a  system  of  splendid 
highways. 


From  Whitehall  to  Broadway. 

Last  fall  the  two  great  , newspapers.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The  New.  York  Herald,  which  have  at 
heart  tlie  establishment  of  a  national  highway  which 
would  bind  together  the  north  and  the  south,  picked 
out  a  route  from  Broadway  to  WHiitehall — from 
New  York  to  Atlanta ;  and  there  followed  an  automo- 
bile and  good  roads  forces  throughout  the  country. 
-  This  year  these. two  newspapers  have  planned  a  sec- 
ond tour,  from  Atlanta  to  New  York — form  AVhitehall 
to  Broadway;  and  once  again  are  busy  perfecting  plans 
for  it.  Scout  cars  have  passed  through,  picking  more 
accurately  by  the  benefit  of  experience  a  route  that  will 
be  followed.  Some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  route 
selected  last  fall.  The  way  must  be  made  as  short  as 
practicable,  without  sacrificing  excellence  of  highway. 
At  this  season,  however,  nearly  every  public  road  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  if  worked  at  all  by  local  road 
forces,  will  be  found  in  very  fair  condition.  The  tour 
is  attracting-  once  more  a  great  deal  of  attention,  both 
because  of  itself  and  because  of  its  object. 

The  autoists  will  leave  Atlanta  June  6,  and  they  will 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  southern  country.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  be  in  New  York  when  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  arrives  from  his  hunting  trip  in  Africa  and 
his  subsequent  tour  of  Europe.  He  has  said  that  if 
there  was  a  reception,  he  wanted  it  to  be  national  in 
nature,  not  local ;  and  this  tour  will  most  certainly  add 
to  the  national  appearance  of  his  reception,  bringing  as 
it  will  the  south  to  the  meet  .the  distinguished  traveler. 
No  question  of  politics  enters  into  the  proposition. 

As  to  the  route  to  be  followed,  it  is  said  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  pathfinding  necessary  between  New 
York  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  as  the  tour  of  1910  will  follow 
precisely,  tile  1909  highway,  moving-  in  reverse  direc- 
tion. South  of  Roanoke,  however,  slight  changes  will 
be  made  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the 
northern  and  southern  terminals  to  an  even  thousand 
miles.  It  is  now  about  sixty  miles  above  the  thousand 
mark.  The  task  of  the  scout  car  people  has  been  to 
niake  tli'ese  changes  and  chart  them,  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  national  highway,  sigh  posts,  etc.,  and 
make  preliminary  investigations  of  the  hotel  accom- 
modations where  noon  and  night  controls  will  likely  be 
placed. 

The  national  hig-hway  and  the  multitude  of  state  and 
interstate  highways  proposed  have  a  significance  and 
an  influence  on  the  roads  movement  that  can  hardly  be 
appreciated.  Every  project  of  the  kind  furthers  good 
road  sentiment,  sets  people  to  thinking  and  starts  them 
to  talking — preliminary  steps  toward  action  in  building 
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modern  roads.  There  should  be  not  a  momenl's  pre- 
judice against  one  of  them  because  of  a  possibly  ap- 
parent automobile  movement  purely  for  the  pleasure 
and  outing  of  automobilists.  The  latter  are  good  roads 
evangels,  and  the  "honk  honk"  heralds  a  day  when  the 
whole  people  will  enjoy  roads  that  make  for  the  com- 
fort and  profit  of  the  nation. 

The  tourists  on  all  the  various  outings  will  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  all  that  hospitality  can  bestow. 
They  will  be  welcomed  in  hamlet  and  town  and  city, 
and  along  the  rural  ways  of  the  countryside.  They 
will  bring  a  breath  of  modern  life  with  them  that  in 
itself  will  be  an  influence  for  progress  even  in  the 
slowly  moving  neighborhood  far  removed  from  the 
centers  of  activity. 


Commercial  or  Economical  Benefits  of  Roads. 

The  good  roads  convention  recently  held  at  Omaha 
agreed  that  the  following  are  some  of  the  commercial 
or  economical  benefits  that  may  be  realized  from  good 
roads : 

First — Good  roads  will  encourage  a  di\ersification  of 
industries. 

Second — Good  roads  serve  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  towns  into  which  they  consequently  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  same. 

Third — They  decrease  the  cost  of  trans])nrtatioii. 

Fourth — Good  roads  decrease  the  cost  of  miscel- 
laneous travel. 

Fifth — They  decrease  the  wear  and  tear  on  horses, 
vehicles,  harness,  etc. 

Sixth — They  tend  to  decrease  ])robabl_v  the  number 
of  horses  used,  and 

Seventh — They  enable  people  to  market  their  pro- 
ducts more  expeditiously,  therefore  avoiding  many 
losses  that  might  be  due  to  a  fluctation  in  prices. 

Eighth — Good  roads  increase  the  area  or  zone  about 
a  city  where  extensive  farming  may  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

Ninth — They  encourage  people  to  haul  fertilizers 
back  to  their  farms,  and  thereby  increase  the  value  of 
their  lands. 

Tenth — They  serve  as  better  feeders  to  the  railroads, 
and  should  be  therefore  encouraged  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies. 

Eleventh — The  market  would  be  so  greatly  disturb- 
ed by  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  get  their  products 
into  the  city. 

Twelfth — Good  roads  would  enable  a  more  extcnsi\e 
system,  of  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail. 

Thirteenth — They  would  enhance  the  value  of  farm 
lands  adjoining. 


Bridges,  Culverts,  Etc. 

Piirming'ham,  Ala.,  and  the  railways  will  spend  ,$r,- 
000,000  on  a  viaduct  over  the  railway  tracks  at  one 
point,  and  $200,000  on  a  second  viaduct  and  subway. 

Polk  county,  Ga.,  will  place  a  steel  bridge  at  Ilunt- 
ington's  ford,  across  Cig  Cedar  creek  at  Hacknej's 
mill. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  will  build  a  steel  bridge  on  Frank- 
lin road  over  Gwynn's  Falls. 

Lawrence  county  Miss.,  will  construct  a  Steele 
bridge  over  Silver  creek  on  Mt.  Carmel  road. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  will  construct  a  concrete  bridge. 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  will  build  a  bridge  over  Reedy  river. 

Hamblen  and  Cocke  counties,  Tenn.,  have  voted  $3,- 
000  each  for  a  bridge  over  the  Nolichucky  river. 

Dallas,  Texas,  in  all,  has  voted  $600,000  for  viaduct 
and  bridges. 


A  dispatch  from  Parkersburg,  W.'Va.,  says  that  ar- 
rangements are  being  completed  for  a  proposed  bridge 
to  Belpre,  Ohio,  3,000  feet  long,  to  cost  $450,000. 

Jefferson  parish,  Gretna,  La.,  will  construct  a  steel 
bridge  across   Harvey's  canal. 

Winn  parish.  La.,  will  build  a  $2,500- bridge  across 
Dugdemonia  bayou 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

Made  0/ Genuine  American  Ingot  Iron  are  convenient,  durable, 
economical,  thoroughly  tested  and  now  used  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  Georgia  Railway,  Seaboard  Railway,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railway,  Cotton  Belt,  La.  &  Ar.  Railway,  and  mainly  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Full  information 
for  a  postal. 
The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Company 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  ATLANTA,  GA.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 


A  New  Idea  in  Dump  Wagons 

at  only 

one-third 

the 

usual  price 

"■""I"        SEE    THAT  TRUSS 

Simply  placing  this  box  on  any  wagon  gear  makes  a 
complete  dumping  wagon  that  will  dump  a  load  instantly 
or  will  spread  it.  Entire  foot  operation.  Used  extensive- 
ly on  the  PANAMA  and  NEW  YORK  BARGE  canals, 
also  by  contractors,  teamsters,  road  builders,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  information 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

38  Lake  Street  NEWARK,   NEW  YORK 


CASE  8  l-4xl0-inch  Cylinder  10-ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price,  10-ton,  with  Simple  Cylinder,  $2,200 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10-ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24,  which  gives  full  description 
Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Enp-ine  Catalog  23 

ADDRESS  ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  sell  the  well  known  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes 
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White  Oak,  Hard  Maple  and  Steel 


Cheapness  in  first  cost  is  less  our  consideration 
then  cheapness  in  maintenance.  Quality  stands 
first,  and  first  quality  materials  and  workmanship 
are  what  goes  into  Troys.  Any  blacksmith  can 
repair  most  metal  parts  of  a  Troy  dump  wagon 
if  accident  occurs,  for  there  are  no  malleables 
used  for  hinges  or  elsewhere  in  them..  The  hubs, 
spokes,  rims  and  tongue  of  a  Troy  are  made  of 
air  seasoned  white  oak  of  the  most  select  quality. 
The  wagon  box  is  of  hard  maple,  with  heavy 
sheet  steel  doors  for  the  bottom — a  combination 
unequalled  for  durability  and  strength  combined 
with  moderate  weight.  A  standard  Troy  wagon 
has  been  loaded  with  more  than  18  tons,  which 
proves  our  claim  that  we  have  secured  enormous 
strength  by  using  proper  materials  in  the  right 
way. 

Catalog  2S  gives  full  description  of  various 
sizes.   .Ask  for  copy. 

THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  CO. 

160  East  Race  Street  TROY,    OHIO 


"He  walked  right  in  and  he 
turned  right  around  and  he 
walked  right   out  again. 

But  the  trouble  was  in  "turning-  right  around."  That  was  the 
trouble  the  traction  eng-ineman  always  had  when  hauling  a  train  of  dump 
wagons  loaded  with  broken  stone,  until  a  dump  wagon  was  invented  that 
did  not!require  turning  around,  but  was  like  a  freight  car  and  would 
run  equally  well  in  either  direction.  It  was  a  simple  invetntion  yet  a 
great  one— the  invention  of  the 


for  roadbuilding.  After  a  wagon  road  is  graded,  say  for  a  It-ft.  pave- 
ment of  macadam,  there  is  no  room  in  which  to  turn  a  train  of  dump 
wagons  around.  You  can  turn  the  traction  engine  around  and  hook  it 
on  to  the  other  end  of  a  train  of  Reversible  Troys— -and  there  you  are  ! 
Investigate  now  by  sending  for  Reversible  catalog  No.2-S 
160  East  Race  Street 

TROY,  OHIO 


The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co., 


Acme  Road  Machinery  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Factory 

FRANKFORT,  n7Y 

Builders  of  the  Acme  Solid  Steel  Crusher,  which  made  the 
crushing  of  trap  rock  and  ''nigger  head''  possible 

OUR    PORTABLE    CRUSHER    PLANTS  ARE  THE  STANDARD  FOR  MACADAM  ROAD  WORK 

Write  Us  For  Catalogue  of  Any  Machinery  You  Need 

E.  F.  CRAVEN,  General  Agent 

No.  303  Walker  Avenue 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  496 
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From  Cheops  to  McAdam-'--An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Road  Building 


By  HON.  MAURICE  O.  ELDRIDGE 


History  demonstrates  that  from  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion the  nations  which  have  ruled  the  world  have  lead  in 
road  building.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Carthage,  Rome  and 
France  have  been  supreme  as  world  powers  and  each 
has  taught  the  world  how  to  build  good  roads  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  their  improvement.  The  Ro- 
man empire  possessed  not  only  great  military  roads  for 
the  use  of  her  legions  or  to  feed  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  capital  cities  with  the  produce  of  remote  provinces ; 
it  had  that  which  is  evidence  of  a  higher  civilization, 
namely,  a  well  devised  and  complete  net  work  of  cross 
roads,  leading  to  and  connecting  together  flourishing 
villages,  cultivated  farms  and  prosperous  homesteads. 
In  ancient  Egypt  is  found  the  first  aiithentic  record 
of  a  permanent  road.  Slightly  to  the  east  of  the 
Great  pyramid  of  Cheops  at  Gizeh  has  been  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  stone  causeway.  It  is  about  one  mile 
in  length,  and  archeologists  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  a  road  built  from  the  Arabian  mountains 
across  the  sands  to  the  site  of  the  Great  pyramid,  its 
purpose  being  to  make  easier  the  transjjorting  of  the 
material  used  in  rearing  that  vast  tomb.  Inasmuch  as 
historians  date  the  construction  of  this  pyramid  to  the 
Fourth  dynasty,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
road  was  in  perfect  condition  four  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ  was  born. 

It  has  long  been  believed,  principally  because  of  the 
writings  of  Herodotus,  that  King  Cheops  employed 
100,000  men  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on  the  greatest 
of  the  Egyptian  roads,  the  one  which  led  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  pyramid,  and  which  has  been  described  as 
a  superb  boulevard,  flanked  on  either  side  with  tem- 
ples, mausoleums,  statues,  pergolas  and  porticos,  and 
having  magnificent   hard,   smooth-surfaced  driveways. 

"With  the  downfall  of  Egypt  and  the  rise  of  Babylon, 
that  city  of  beauty  reigned  over  by  Semiramaris  who 
caused  to  be  built  the  wonderful  hanging  gardens, 
came  another  era  of  road  building,  for  the  Babylonians 
realized  that  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  was 
absolutely  essential  to  a  military  and  commercial  su- 
premac}'-.  Splendid  roads  radiating  from  the  great 
city  were  built  at  least  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ;  reaching  to  Memphis,  Suza,  Ecbatana  and  Sar- 
dis.  The  "great  roj'al  road"  Avritten  of  by  Herodotus 
extended  from  Suza  to  Sardis,  a  distance  of  312  miles. 
At  intervals  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  sta- 
tions were  established  at  which  carriers  could  be  sup- 
plied with  fresh  horses.  The  distance  covered  b^' 
these  carriers  was  from  60  to  120  miles  a  day. 

After  Babylon  came  Carthage,  and  thff  glor^- 
of    Carthage     was    between     1234    B.     C.     and    835 


B.  C.  The  honor  of  liaviug  lieeu  the  first 
systematic  road  builders  is  due  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians.    Perfect  roads  made  communication  possible  be- 
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tween  every  portion  of  this  great  domain,  and  to  a 
large  extent  gave  Carthage  the  power  to  withstand  for 
ten  years  the  onslaughts  made  by  relentless  Rome  be- 
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fore  falling  victim  to  the  si)leiiiii.  savage  Roman  edict 
"'Carthago   clelenda  est." 

When  Carthage  fell,  her  savage  conquerors  became 
her  most  ardent  imitators  in  road  bnilding,  and  within 
a  few  decades  had  laid  tlie  most  remarkable  system 
oi:  r.iads  the  world  has  ever  k-uown.  The  despotic  sway 
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of  Rome  over  the  then  known  civilized  world  was  due 
as  much  to  this  comprehensive  network  of  stone  sur- 
faced highways  as  to  the  might  of  her  legions.  It  is 
said  that  in  Gaul  alone  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  such 
roads  were  built.  These  great  military  thoroughfares, 
crossing  the  Alps,  extended  to  Rritian.  Spain.  Austria 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube.  Africa  and  even  Asia 
were  included  in  this  great  system. 

By  the  Roman  law  the  use  of  the  roads  was  vested 
in  the  public  and  they  could  be  the  property  of  no 
one.  but  the  emperors  and  other  chief  magistrates  were 
their  c  inservators.  ^lost  of  the  main  avenues  were 
constructed  at  public  expense  and  were  usually  built 
by  contracts.  They  were  maintained  by  the  labor  of 
soldiers  or  convicts,  or  by  enforced  service.  In  some 
instances  the  funds  for  maintenance  were  raised  l)y 
taxing  the  districts  through  which  the  roads  passed. 
Tolls  as  a  means  of  keeping  highways  in  repair  appear 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Roman  world.  Some 
roads  were  built  from  the  private  funds  of  the  emper- 
ors, or  by  great  personages  ambitious  of  popularity, 
or  with  the  spoils  of  war  brought  home  liy  successful 
generals.  The  office  of  inspector  of  any  of  the  great 
roads  was  prized  by  meu  of  praetorian  rank,  and 
often  not  disdained  by  the  emperors  themselves. 
The  cross  roads,  or  viae  vicinales.  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  local  magistrates  and,  as 
a  rule,  maintained  by  the  compulsory  labor  or  contri- 
butions of  the  whole  neighborhood,  although  occasional- 
ly certain  sections  of  road  were  assigned  to  some  land- 
owner to  repair  at  I'.is  own  expense. 


The  great  military  roads  were  characteristic  of  that 
stern,  indomitable  people.  Simple,  ponderous,  un- 
swerving, built  with  a  conteujptuous  disregard  of  ex- 
pense and  a  haughty  ignorance  of  scientific  principles, 
they  have  yet  withstood  the  destroying  march  of  cen- 
turies by  the  brutal  massivene.ss  of  their  construction. 
So  massive  was  the  construction  of  the  Roman  roads 
that  the  Appian  Way  built  by  Appius  Cladius  312 
years  before  Christ  still  lives  and  eight  hundred  years 
after  it  was  laid  down  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  perfect 
condition. 

In  the  zenith  of  Rome's  glory  twenty-nine  imperial 
highways  radiated  from  the  golden  mile-post  in  the 
"City  of  the  Caesars"  to  the  farthermost  limits  of  the 
empire,  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  these  stupendous 
roads,  which  could  not  be  duplicated  toda.y  for  less 
tlinn  .*50.flnO  a  mile,  or  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $2,- 
.">(t().(i(i().(){i!).  brought  every  nation  within  reach  of  the 
Nwil'l  iiun-rhing  legions.  Rome  had  a  vancpiLshed 
world  to  do  her  bidding  and  she  was  prodigal  of  its 
resources. 

The  Roman  method  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
au  artificial  fovmdation  was  necessary  to  uphold  the 
road.  Tlie  builder  did  not  concern  himself  with  ques- 
tions of  location  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  grades;  of 
proper  drainage  to  protect  the  road  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  water;  of  relative  resistance  of  materials, 
or  Avith  scarcely  any  of  the  questions  that  constantly 
ai'ise  in  modern  road  building.  He  simply  dug  a  huge 
trench,  laid  in  it  a  foundation  of  heavy  stones,  filled 
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the  trench  with  alternating  layers  of  hard  substances, 
and  then  paved  the  surface  with  stone  blocks  laid  in 
cement.  The  completed  road  was  usually  three  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  If  in  the  construction  a  hill  was 
encountered,  it  was  cut  do\^^^ ;  if  a  ravine,  it  was  filled. 
For  two  thousand   vears  the  Roman  method  Avas  the 
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standard,  and  with  the  passing  of  Rome,  so  passed 
the  era  of  road  building;  the  task  "was  too  gigantic  for 
feebler  hands.  The  long,  straight  roads  constructed 
by  consummate  skill  with  all  the  solidity  and  finish 
of  a  building  were  abandoned  to  the  destructive 
agencies  of  time  and  of  the  elements.     It  was  not  until 


Cross  Seciion  French  Road(Roman  Method}, 
previous  fv  I77S. 


Cross  Section  of  Tresauquef  Road,  I77S. 


Cross^chon  Telford  Road  /82Q 


Cross  Section  Macadam  Road,  /3/6 


Cross  Section  of  Modern  Macadam  finiassachuseHs)  Rtad 
witfi  Vshapsd  foundahon. 


7  of  Modern  Macadam  Road 


of 


the  middle  of  the   17th  century  that  the  buildiu_ 
good  roads  was  again  resumed. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  realizing  the  importance  of 
good  highways,  demanded  that  the  roads  of  France 
be  bettered,  and,  under  the  administration  of  Colbert, 
the  famous  comiitroller  of  France,  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  hard  roads  were  constructed,  this  movement 
beginning  in  1651.  A  most  brutal  and  unjust  burden 
Avas  placed  on  the  peasantry  of  France  to  bring  about 
this  improvement,  however,  far  it  was  done  under  the 
feudal  corvee,  or  forced  labor  system,  the  poor  people 
simply  being  driven  to  the  roads  and  made  to  do  the 
work  without  pay.  The  Roman  conquerers  had  never 
exacted  siich  services  even  from  subject  nations.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  year  10,000  men  and  beasts  died  of 
hunger  and  fatigue  under  this  worse  than  convict  la- 
bor system,-  and  10,000  persons  were  imprisoned  for 
offences  against  this  law.  This  iniquitous  system  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  deep  discontent  that  led 
to  the  revolution.  The  corvee  was  abolished  in  1786. 
The  toll  system  was  tried  for  a  time  but  it  was  so  in- 
tensely unpopidar  that  in  1836  all  the  roads  in  France 
were  divided  into  three  classes : — The  main  roads  be- 
came the  charge  of  the  national  government :  the  sec- 
ond class  of  roads  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
departments,  or  states;  and  the  local  roads  wer«  en- 
trusted to  the  communes,  or  counties,  though  placed 
to  some  extent  under  departmental  supervision.  This 
system  with  slight  modifications  still  obtains  in  France 


and  is  followed  to  some  extent  by  nearly  all  of  tlie 
European  nations  today.  Some  features  of  the  French 
system,  those  relating  to  classification  and  mainte- 
nance, have  been  recentlv  adopted  bv  the  state  of  New 
York. 


The  Appian  Way,  Near  Rome,  Italy 

To  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  history,  the  first  Na- 
poleon, credit  must  really  go  for  the  present  wonderful 
road  system  of  France.  It  was  his  idea  that  no  na- 
tion coidd  take  rank  as  a  great  military  power  with- 
out roads  over  which  armies  could  be  cpiickly  moved 
from  point  to  point.  With  that  in  view  he  built  many 
roads  through  the  empire,  including  the  Simplon  Pass 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  begun  in  1800  and  finished 
in  1806,  being  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain roads  in  the  woidd. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tresauguet,  a  French  engi- 
neer, came  to  the  fore.  Future  generations  will  give 
credit  to  Tresauguet  as  the  real  originator  of  the  mod- 
ern rock  surfaced  highway. 

In  Tresauguet 's  first  treatise  he  set  forth  the  mar- 
velous system  which  maintains  in  France  today.  That 
system  involves  daily  reports  liy  inspectors   of   every 


The  Road  to  the  Pyramids 

yard  of  national  road  throughout  the  country  and  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  French  patrol  system.  This 
whole  system  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector 
general  of  bridges  and  highways,  who  is  responsible 
for  every  mile  of  road.  His  army  of  assistants  see  to 
it  that  the  ditches  are   kept  open,  holes  and   ruts  re- 
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paired,  saud  and  earth  removed  after  rains,  that  trees  uame  of  John  Loudon  JIcAdani  and  his  service  to  the 

and  biTshes  are   trimmed,   and  that  the  surface   of  the  human  race  should  receive  so  little  mention.     Among 

road  is  so  maintained  that  a  single  harses  may  at  any  the  millions  of  books   in  the  congressional  library   at 

time  cover  IS  miles  of  road  in  a  day.  dragging  behind  Washington   not   one  bi  igraphy   of  this  great   Scotch- 

him  with  ease  a  load  of  3.000  pounds,  returning  home  man  can  be  found,  and  yet  after  two  thousand  years 

the  same  day.  of    following    a    false    theory,    which    was   practicable 


Cars  at  the  Pyramids  of  Ei^ypt 

Tresauguet  wa«  the  tirst  to  athdcate  the  principle 
that  the  road  should  be  built  around  hills  and  moun- 
tains instead  ot  over  them,  in  order  to  avoid  steep 
grades.  He  modified  the  Roman  method  of  construc- 
tion by  curving  the  foundation,  laying  the  stones  on 
edge  instead  of  flat,  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
material  and  eliminating  the  concrete  as  well  as  the 
paved  surface,  using  only  broken  stone  for  the  surface 
course.  Telford,  an  English  engineer,  made  some 
slight  changes  in  Tresauguet 's  method  in  1820  by  lay- 
ing the  foinidation  pavement  flat  instead  of  curved, 
and  by  having  the  broken  stone  laid  in  two  successive 
lawyers  of  four  and  two  inches,  respectively,  with  a 
top  dressing  of  one  and  one-half  inches  of  gravel.  The 


Simplon,  Pass,  Switzerland,  Showing  the  Bridge  of  Napoleon 

only  for  a  world-power,  such  as  that  of  the  Romans,  it 
remained  for  this  humble  Scotch  surveyor,  who  was 
not  even  an  engineer,  to  tell  the  world  how  to  build 
good  roads  and  how  to  build  them  cheaply.  It  was 
about  1836  that  McAdam  asserted  and  demonstrated 
by  actual  tests  the  superiority  of  his  method  over  the 
old.  He  laid  down  this  principle  as  primary:  That 
the  natural  soil  really  supports  the  traffic,  and  that 
while  it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state  it  will  sustain  any 
weight  without  sinking.  The  two  essential  requisites, 
therefore,  were  drainage  and  a  waterproof  covering. 
The  old  method,  as  has  already  been  stated,  consisted 


Road  in  Switzerland,  Ne 


One  of  the  Dr 


Telford,  or  Tresauguet  method  is  still  used,  with  mod- 
ifications, especially  in  wet  and  unstable  ground  not 
susceptible  of  proper  drainage. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  rosters  of  fame  and  the 
records  of  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 


in  digging  a  trench  into  which  the  hard  material  was 
placed.  McAdam  pointed  out  that  this  trench  formed 
a  veritable  reservoir  in  which  water  accumulated,  soft- 
ening the  foundation  in  rainy  seasons,  and  freezing  and 
upheaving  it  in  winter.     He  advocated  raising  tlit-  road 
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above  the  surroiiiiding  level  in  order  that  the  water 
might  drain  off.  He  practically  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  small,  angular  fragments  of  broken  stone, 
when  spread  evenly  on  the  roadbed  and  subjected  to 
the  impact  of  trafSc,  consolidate,  forming  a  sniLioth. 
hard  crust,  impervious  to  water.  McAdam  disproved 
the  theory  that  a  soil  foundation  would  not  siistain  a 
road.     In  his  "Eemarks. "  published  in  1823,  he  says: 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  road  lasts  much  longer 
over  a  morass  than  when  made  over  rock.  The  evi- 
dence produced  before  the  committee  on  the  house 
of  commons  showed  the  comparison  on  the  road  be- 
tween Bristol  and  Bridgewater  to  be  as  five  to  seven 
in  favor  of  the  wearing  on  the  morass  where  the  road 
is  laid  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  soil,  against  a  part 
of  the  same  road  made  over  rocky  ground. ' ' 

Roads  constructed  after  the  method  of  McAdam  are 
known  as  macadam  roads  when  the  material  consists 
of  broken  stone.  The  same  principles  govern,  howev- 
er, in  the  construction  of  all  roads  having  a  foundation 
of  native  soil  and  a  surface  of  hard  material.  'Slc- 
Adam's  original  plan  did  not  provide  for  filling  the 
voids  which  must  necessarily  occur  where  angular 
pieces  of  stone  unite.  This  effect  is  overc  nne  in  the 
modern  method  by  the  use  of  fine  particles  and  rock 
dust,  which  fill  the  voids  and  make  a  smooth,  hard 
surface   impervious  to  Avater. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
services  of  Tresauguet,  Telford,  and  McAdam  in  the 
working  out  of  tlie  great  problem  of  road  construction. 


Tresauguet  and  Telford,  especially  the  former,  deserve 
the  highest  credit  for  the  work  which  they  did  in  mod- 
ifying the  old  Roman  method  so  as  to  make  a  practi- 
cal method  of  construction  fur  modern  roads,  .iic- 
Adam,  however,  deserves  to  stand  alone  as  the  inven- 
tive genius,  because  his  method  was  an  original  one, 
and  because  this  method  practically  revolutionized  the 
science   of   road    imilding. 

The  ilcAdam  method  of  construction  has  been  Ihe 
standard  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  although  viscous  substitutes  are  now  being  intm- 
duced  to  bind  the  rocks  together  so  as  to  prevent  au- 
tomobiles from  destroying  the  surface,  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  McAdam  advocated  are  still  fol- 
lowed in  nearlv  all  new  forms  of  construction. 


Neighbor-Makers,  I'rade  Builders. 

"Good  roads  shorten  distances  ami  lighten  loads,  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  people  of  a  given  section  are 
brought  into  closer  relationship  and  the  hardships  of 
travel  are  ameliorated.  Besides,  the  improvements 
made  in  one  section  form  a  link  to  be  connected  with 
those  in  other  sections  and  construct  a  chain  which 
lu'ings  the  nethermost  parts  of  the  country  together. 
Good  roads  are  neighbor  makers  aiul  trade  builders. 
They  unite  in  one  community  the  rural  and  urban  pop- 
ulations and  join  with  the  interurban  railroads,  the 
telephone  and  the  rural  mail  delivery  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  have  too  long  existed  lietween 
these  tAvo  classes  of  people." — Selected. 


Ruins  of  the  Tombs  Along  the  Appian  Way,  Near  Rome,  Italy 
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Good  Roads  Without  Money 

By   D.  WARD  KING 

(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post) 


To  overturn  moss-grown  customs,  to  change  the  high- 
way legislation  of  states,  to  revolutionize  the  road- 
making  methods  of  the  nation,  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  road  makers  of  a  continent,  to  improve  the  com- 
mon earth  roads  to  an  innneasurable  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  save  millions  of  dollars  by  reducing  road- 
building  expenses:  this  is  the  province  of  the  simple, 
cheap,  uncouth  but  efficient  King-drag.  Little  did  I 
suspect  when  first  I  rode  a  drag  down  the  highway  that 
such  claims  would  ever  be  made. 

The  initial  trip  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1896.  and 
the  result  was  so  pleasing  and  satisfactory  that  the 
Avork  lias  never  lagged  from  then  until  now.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  road  was  instantaneous.  The  passage  01 
the  drag  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  "Whereas  the 
road  had  been  very  rough,  with  two  deep  ruts  in  evi- 
dence, after  the  drag  had  been  used  it  was  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  the  ruts,  which  before  dragging-, 
stuck  out  like  sore  thumbs,  were  rendered  unobtrusive 
and  unobstructive.  Before,  none  but  the  hardiest  ad- 
venturer dared  drive  out  of  the  beaten  track;  after- 
ward, there  was  no  need  to  choose  a  way,  for  all  the 
surface  was  smoother  than  the  best  portion  had  lieei'. 

The  stories  told  about  the  King-dras  and  its  woi'k 
are  preposterous;  they  are  unreasonable  and  absurd: 
and  yet  they  are  absolutely  true.  Rut  I  ask  no  one  tn 
believe,  for  my  oidy  object  in  telling  them  is  to  shoclc 
the  public  into  giving  the  new  system  a  trial. 

Here  is  one  they  are  telling  in  Iowa.  In  Cedin- 
county  a  gentleman  riding  in  a  spring  wagon  on  a 
dragged  road  drove  out  to  one  side  to  allow  a  four- 
horse  wagonload  of  logs  to  go  by  liim.  The  loadeil 
logs  went  merrily  on  their  way.  but  the  spring  wagon 
had  to  be  dug  out  with  a  spade. 

Problems  in  Mud. 

From  over  near  Trenton.  ^lissouri,  comes  another. 
Tt  seems  that  some  years  ago  a  stretch  of  creek-bottom 
road  habitually  overflowed  after  every  heavy  rain.  Tt 
regularly  became  a  mass  of  mud  and  water.  The 
community  declared  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity to  fill  in  enough  earth  to  build  a  roadway,  and  the 
authorities  were  planning  to  condemn  land  for  a  new 
road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  creek.  At  this 
moment  somebody  suggested  a  test  with  a  King-drao:. 
Although  the  creek  still  covers  the  roadway  durinc 
each  freshet,  there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  with 
that  road  since  the  test  began. 

To  the  man  who  drives  a  team  the  word  gumbo  means 
broken  double-trees,  horses  mired  down,  and  other 
bad-road  calamities.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  sort 
of  gumbo  lies  between  my  home  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Alaitland.  One  morning  when  T  boarded  the 
train  at  Villisca.  Towa,  on  my  return  from  a  lecture 
trip,  the  trainmen  said  in  response  to  my  inquiry  for 
news  from  down  the  road:  "Well.  sir.  they  had  a 
terrible  stonn  at  "Maitland  last  evening.  When  we 
stopped  there  the  rain  was  falling  in  sheets:  one  could 
liardly  see  the  depot."  The  train  arrived  at  Maitland 
and  T  stepped  into  my  buggy  and  drove  home  over  the 
gumbo  quarter.  T  could  see  by  the  debris  on  the  fence 
wires,  still  dripping  wet,  that  water  had  stood  three 
or  four  feet  deep  on  the  road  during  the  night,  yet 
there  was  not  a  puddle  on  its  surface  and  we  traveled 


its   length   without   the   buggy    wheels    throwing   any 
mud. 

Another  season  the  floods  covered  this  same  gumbo 
quarter  with  water  and  kept  it  standing  there  for 
more  than  a  week,  the  road  being  traveled  every  day. 
I  appealed  to  the  highway  authorities  to  erect  a  barri- 
cade, for  I  felt  a  personal  pride  in  that  road,  and  tlie 
prospect  of  its  destruction  gave  me  great  mental  pain. 
But  the  autliorities  said  they  were  powerless  because 
they  could  stop  public  travel  only  when  traveling  bo- 
came  dangerous  to  the  public:  so  they  did  nothing. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  floods  abated,  the  water 
receded,  and  this  King-drag  gumbo  boulevard  emerged 
from  its  seven-day  baptism  bearing  no  evidence  of  the 
test — absolutely  unharmed. 

Here  is  another  good  one  from  Iowa.  It  is  told  by 
ilr.  Henry  Harlow,  mayor  of  Onawa,  who  relates  his 
first  experience  with  a  King-drag  in  these  words:  '  "I 
built  a  drag  exactly  according  to  Mr.  King's  direc- 
tions. I  finislied  it  before  noon  and  put  it  to  work  at 
one  o'clock  on  a  single  block  of  our  main  street.  The 
soil  is  gumbo  and  the  street  was  almost  impassable,  the 
mud  being  hub-deep  in  some  places.  At  five  o'clock, 
just  four  hoiirs  after  beginning  to  use  the  drag,  wag- 
ons loaded  with  four  thousand  pounds  of  baled  hay 
were  being  drawn  over  the  block  and  were  making 
scarcely  a  perceptible  rut." 

And  here  is  a  whopper  from  Maine,  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Boston  .  Mr.  F.  P.  Sandborn  began  his 
experiment  with  the  drag  on  April  22,  1906.  "At  the 
commencement."  he  says,  "the  mud  was  from  two  to 
eight  inches  or  more  in  depth.  Within  three  hours 
teams  passed  at  a  trot  without  sinking  half  the  depth 
of  a  hoof  or  burying  the  wheel  rim." 

The  most  hopelessly  impo.ssible  of  these  stories  has 
been  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  series.  It  tells  of  an 
incident  in  my  own  experience  and  is  as  highly  im- 
probable at  first  glance  as  any  I  know. 

When  road  dragging  was  yoimg  a  few  of  us  would 
take  turns  in  occasionally  riding  our  drags  clear  to 
town.  I  was  halted  on  one  of  these  trips,  just  at  the 
city  limits,  by  a  huge  mndhole.  This  mudhole  reached 
from  one  fence  to  the  other  and  the  fences  were  forty 
feet  apart.  My  hesitation  was  caused  by  the  fear 
that  I  would  get  my  feet  wet,  for  surely  the  hole  was 
deep  and  wide  and  ugly.  Taking  eoiirage  I  drove 
through.  Now  T  was  just  enough  of  a  boy  that  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  had  happened,  so  T  stopped  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  scene.  The  view  presented  so  im- 
pressed me  that  I  turned  my  team  and  drove  through 
again.  The  mudhole  was  now  between  me  and  town, 
which  called  for  a  third  trip:  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
turn toward  home  evened  things  up  by  another  voyage 
— four  passages  in  all,  two  on  each  side.  Hear  me! — 
there  has  never  been  a  mudhole  there  since. 

"Preposterous!"  Yes. 

"Beyond  all  reason!!'    Oh,  no. 

Give  me  three  minutes  face  to  face  with  any  audience 
of  good  intelligence  and  ordinary  reasoning  power  and 
it  will  admit  that  any  one  of  these  stories  is  not  only 
quite  possible  but  very  probable.  Ask  a  five-year-old 
child  the  result  of  multiplying  two  by  two  and  he  an- 
swers "four."  Ask  him  to  multiply  two  and  a  half  by 
two  and  he  hangs  his  head.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
a  fraction  when  he  sees  it.     And  so  the  average  man 
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is  quick  to  answer  "mud"  when  you  inquire  the  re- 
sult of  mixing  water  and  earth.  But  Avhen  j^ou  ask  him 
to  describe  the  result  that  comes  from  mixing  the  King- 
drag  with  the  puddled  clay  of  the  roadway  he  hangs 
his  head  and  stammers  that  he  has  "not  been  that  far 
over  in  the  book." 

The  First  Convention. 
Two  men  in  saddles  riding  down  opposite  slopes  ap- 
proached each  other.     When  they  met  in  the  hollow 
they  did  not  pass;  they  stopped.     And  there  the  first 


United  States  Model  King-Drag 

King-drag  convention  was  held.  Chairman  and  secre- 
tary were  dispensed  with.  We  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole.  "William,"  I  ased,  "  if  I  will  drag  the 
road  from  yoiu-  place  to  town  once  a  year,  will  you?" 
His  answer  was  to  the  point  and  extremely  satisfac- 
tory. He  uttered  an  explosive  "You  bet!"  The  con- 
versation, of  which  this  Avas  the  important  part,  oc- 
curred on  the  edge  of  to\ra,  and  as  I  urged  mj^  horse 
liomeward  I  had  ample  leisure  to  turn  the  subject  in 
mj^mind.  My  cogitations  impelled  me  to  saddle  a  fresh 
horse  and  ride  on  up  the  road.  In  order  that  you  may 
miderstand  my  errand,  I  must  explain  that  William  is 
at  home  more  than  two  miles  farther  out  from  town 
than  I  am,  and  the  highway  is  lined  with  farms  and 
farmers.  Galloping  up  the  road,  I  visited  neighbor 
after  neighbor.  1  put  to  them  the  question  I  had  aSked 
William  and  broached  the  subject  to  each  exactly  as 
I  had  to  him.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  a  few 
days  thereafter  I  rode  my  drag  to  William's  home  and 
to  town  and  back,  1  had  placed  in  m.y  debt  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  along  the  road  who  were  pledged  to  drag 
to  town  past  my  house  the  following  year.  During 
the  next  year  we  had  six  miles  of  the  best  earth  road 
that  had  ever  existed  up  to  that  time. 
A  Good  Roads  Militia. 

The  pushing  little  citj'  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  came 
forward  with  a  more  elaborate  scheme  for  organized 
road  dragging.  The  Cameron  people  honored  me  by 
giving  me  four  audiences  in  three  years.  On  the  third 
visit,  1  think  it  was.  Postmaster  Pilson  proposed  that 
each  one  of  the  various  rural  routes  select  two  drag 
captains;  one  captain  to  have  charge  of  the  outgoing 
half  of  the  route,  while  the  other  looked  after  the  in- 
going end.  These  captains  were  given  authority  to 
apportion  the  roads  to  the  farmers  on  their  routes  and 
to  choose  the  moment  when  the  dragging  should  be 
done.     The  scheme  proved  successful. 

Some  five  years  ago,  in  the  south  end  of  my  home 
county,  Mr.  Matthew  Gelvin  portioned  oE  the  road 
among  the  neighbors  througliont  the  district  in  his 
charge.  The  fine  condition  of  the  roads  in  that  dis- 
trict, dragged  after  every  rain,  is  a  subject  of  remark, 
and  the  custom  still  prevails  to  this  daj-. 

Mr.  Peter  Ransom,  of  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  has 
organized  his  township  so  perfectly  that  for  four  years 
past  all  the  highways  have  been  put  in  order  jrithin 
three  hours  of  the  moment  he  gives  the  word.  Like 
organization  in  every  township  would  secure  the  drag- 


ging of  every  mile  of  road  in  the  county  three  hours 
after  a  given  signal.  And  perfect  organization  of  all 
the  counties  would,  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  min- 
utes, convert  into  boulevards  the  highways  of  the 
state.  The  change  depends  entirely  on  public  senti- 
ment and  capable  leadership. 

But  absolutely  tlie  last  word  in  good-road  circles  is 
the  recent  organization  for  dragged  roads  clear  across 
certain  western  states.  In  January  last  there  was 
gathered  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  the  most  enthusiastic 
iot  of  road  people  I  ever  faced.  These  people  came  at 
their  own  expense  from  twelve  or  more  Kansas  coun- 
ties and  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  select  a  route  for  a 
dragged  highway  through  these  counties  from  Newton 
to  the  state  line  west,  and  on  into  Colorado.  A  move- 
ment is  now  under  way  to  continue  the  line  eastward 
to  Kansas  City.  This  proposed  dragged  road  will  fol- 
low the  old  Santa  Pe  Trail  and,  because  of  that  fact, 
the  organization  is  called  the  New  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and 
its  brand-new  stationery  bears  that  legend.  The  route 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  touches 
Hutchinson,  Greatbend,  Larned,  Uodge  City,  Garden 
City,  Syacuse  and  other  cities.  In  conversation,  the 
other  day,  one  of  the  leading  editorial  writers  of  Kan- 
sas City  declared:  "It  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
west. '  ■' 

Iowa  has  sprung  a  similar  project  in  her  "River  to 
River  Dragged  Road" — to  stretch  from  Davenport  on 
the  Mississippi  to  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri.  Meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  each  county  and  there  is  en- 
thusiasm along  the  entire  route.  No  state-wide  good- 
roads  movements  were  ever  before  greeted  with  such 
a  rousing  indorsement.  Within  my  knowledge,  no 
other  extensive  road-improvement  propositions  have 
been  backed  by  one-tenth  the  sentiment  of  approval 
that  is  found  behind  these  in  the  rural  districts. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  the  important  investigations  set  on 
foot  by  Director  Page,  of  the  United  States  office  of 
public  roads,  have  proved  more  valuable  to  the  country 
at  large  than  has  the  one  which  brought  us  a  complete 
census  of  the  road  mileage  of  the  nation.  Methodical- 
ly compiled,  the  figures  not  only  exhibit  the  totals  for 
states  and  nation,  but  they  also  tell  us,  county  by  coun- 
ty, the  miles  of  highway,  what  they  cost  per  annum,  and 
the  stuff  of  which  they  are  built. 

Astonishing  revelations  are  on  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port.    Proud  Pennsylvania  bows  before  Missouri,  for 


United  States  Model  King-Drag, 


,d  Elevation 


the  figures  show  a  greater  proportion  of  improved 
roads  in  Missouri  than  is  possessed  by  the  Keystone 
State.  Imperial  New  York  is  behind  Illinois,  while 
Ohio  and  Indiana  each  have  ten  times  the  hard-sur- 
faced mileage  reported  from  New  Jersey.  Even  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  states  havs'  'heir  share  of 
mud  roads. 
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Witness  tlie  fact  that  over  five  thousand  miles  of 
dirt  road  are  to  be  f:iund  in  the  counties  adjoining  the 
city   of  Phihidelphia. 

the  state  of  New  York  boasts  of  77,922  miles  of 
mud.  3692  miles  of  gravel  and  only  2184  miles  of  stone. 
The  drag  could  lie  used  with  profit  regularly  on  all 
this  dirt  and  gravel,  and  dragging  vmnld  not  in.iure 
the  stone  r  )ads. 


■,  ■.  -T'^'-  ■ 

m 

M 

^^^&5 

H^. 

No.  1  ArkanE 


IS.     "Black  Waxy"   by  the  Old  Style  Road  Methods 
Helena,  Arkansas.  Adjacent  to  Mississippi  River 


.Maryland  and  the  Virginias  form  a  compact  block 
of  territory  so  venerable  that  the  west  in  comparison 
is  as  a  Ijabe  to  its  great-grandmother ;  ^Maryland  and 
the  Virginias  contain  94.763  miles  of  mud  road,  1227 
miles  of  gravel  road  and  1812  miles  of  stone;  ninety- 
five  and  :ine-half  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  being 
dirt. 

Massachusetts'  proportion  of  stone  and  gravel  road 
is  greater  than  any  other  .state  in  'the  Union;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  New  Englantl  as  a  whole,  with  88,000 
miles  of  native  soil  roads, 14,000  miles  of  gravel,  and 
less  than  3,000  miles  of  stone  surface,  is  clearly  in  a 
position  to  welcome  with  open  arms  the  kindly  offices 
of  the  split-log  drag.  These  comparisons  are  offered 
not  in -a  critical  or  censorious  mood,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  prevailing  popuar  idea  that  all  the 
bad  wheeling  is  in  the  ^Mississippi  Valley.  ISend  1 1  Di- 
rector Page  for  the  figures  and  look  up  the  situation  in 
your  own   county  and  state. 

Evidently  there  is  as  much  need  of  the  King-drag  in 
the  east  as  there  is  on  the  prairies  of  the  middle  west, 
and  the  east  is  sliowing  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
simple  tool.  ^Mainc  is  using  tlicni  in  numljers.  One 
road  >lfii-ial  .iust  nurtli  of  the  city  of  Boston  made  a 
saving  of  eighty-tliree  per  cent  of  bis  usual  appropria- 
tion by  using  the  King  .system.  His  story  is  so  re- 
markable that  it  was  printed  by  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Sargent  in  a  special  pamphlet. 

The  city  of  North  Tonawanda.  New  York,  also  had 
an  experience,  one  well  worth  relating  here.  The 
streets  of  this  city  are  covered  with  slag,  which  is  a 
mixture  :)f  clinkers,  lime  and  steel,  taken  from  the 
furnaces  of  the  steel  works.  The  going  was  awful 
when  I  v,-as  there  a  few  wiiitci's  ago.  and  the  problem 
presented  was  a  puzzling  one.  Tiie  mudholes  were  not 
saucer-shaped,  as  ordinary-  mudholes  are.  with  a  grad- 
ual descent  into  their  depths.  Instead,  their  sides  wei-e 
as  sheer  as  a  prci'i|)ic(';  to  ride  over  them  was  like 
going  up  and  down  a  marble  stairway.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  r^ommercial  f!]iib  1  spent  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  close  investigation  of  tlie  situation  and  then  pre- 
scrilied  the  King-drag,  telling  the  club  that  the  drag 
could  do  no  harm,  and  assuring  them  I  was  confident 
it  would  accomplish  at  least  a  measure- of  improvement 
and  quite  probably  would   prove  a  complete  remedy. 


One  can  imagiiie  my  pleasure  when,  the  following 
March,  immediately  following  the  fir.st  considerable 
thaw,  ilr.  W.  G.  Palmer  wrote  me  of  its  .success.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  his  letter:  "Two  drags  were  built 
as  per  our  agreement  when  you  were  here,  but  owing 
to  the  .snow  and  ice  remaining  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunitj-  to  use  them  until  now.  Three  days  ago  the 
road  was  in  a  very  wet,  soggy  condition  and  the  drag- 
ging began.  One  day  and  a  half  has  been  spent  on 
each  mile  and  the  road  from  below  the  iron  works  to  a 
point  just  half  a  block  below  the  Sheld:)n  Hotel  is  like 
a  speedwa.y.  This  I'iver  road  over  to  the  island  has  al- 
ways been  the  worst  strip  in  the  city,  but  a  man  just 
called  me  up  from  over  there  and  said  this  is  the  first 
time  since  he  has  been  in  business  that  it  looked  like 
a  street.  'In  fact,'  he  said,  'it  now  looks  like. a  boule- 
vard.' I  must  say  that  the  King-drag  is  more  than 
meeting  all  expectations  on  the  worst  piece  of  road 
this  city  owns."  The  "river  road"  referred  to  is 
subject  to  very  heavy  and  constant  traffic,  leading,  as 
it  does,  to  the  steel  works,  and  being  flanked  on  either 
side  by  large  wholesale  lumber  yards  and  planing  mills. 
Great  loads  of  lumber  are  hauled  on  two-wheeled  carts, 
which  are  loosely  attached  t:>  leading  trucks.  The  en- 
tire two-horse  load  is  borne  by  two  wheels,  while  the 
loose  coupling  permits  the  wheels  to  twist  and  bore 
into  the  mudholes  like  augers  into  a  board.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  m  )re  destructive  vehicle. 

The  south,  too,  is  putting  its  highways  under  the 
magic  influence  of  the  drag.  The  milk  fever,  so  they 
say,  is  always  to  be  found  across  the  line  in  the  next 
county.  However,  in  an  experience  extending  over 
some  nine  years — during  which  I  have  spoken  in  twen- 
ty-four states  and  Canada — the  worst  roads  possible 
are  always  at  the  last  place  I  happen  tj  visit.  Espec- 
ially in  the  earlier  years  of  the  movement  did  well- 
meaning  men  hasten  to  the  rostrum  to  assure  me  of 
faith  in  my  sincerity  and  their  belief  that  the  King- 
drag  would  do  all  that  is  claimed  "over  where  .you 
live,  Mr.  King,  but  here — well,  this  soil  is  peculiar. 
Unless  you  have  actually  tested  it  in  Avet  weather  >-ou 
have  no  idea  how  awfully  bad  it  does  get.  and  we  who 
know  the  soil  best  are  quite  certain  that  your  drag 
would    nut    work."    and    so   on.     How   often   has   that 


No.  2.  Arkansa.s.     A  King-Drair  "Black  Wa.\.v"  Boulevard.  Less  Than  Two 

Hundred  Steps  From  No.  1.     The  Two  Views  Were  Taken  the  Same 

Day  and  Hour  by  a  United  States  Official  PhotoErapher 

statement  been  wiiispereil  in  my  ear  and  shouted  in  my 
face ! 

In  the  Black- Waxy  Country. 

Now  "black-wax\"'  or  "buckshot"  soil  is  the  road- 
wa.y  terror  of  tlie  south,  and  my  friends  there  have 
been  very  p.isitive  the  King  system  wouhl  fail  on  it. 
Because  I  have  visited  the  south  less  frequently  than 
any  other  section  the  people  who  travel  over  this  pe- 
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culiar  soil  have  been  the  last  to  succumb  to  King-drag 
arguments.  But  the  terrible  southern  soil  is  conquered. 
The  photographs — number  one  Arkansas  and  number 
two  Arkansas — give  an  instance  of  the  smoothing  and 
soothing  effect  produced  by  the  drag,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  from  the  old-fashioned  style  of  road- 
work.  The  two  pictures  were  taken  within  the  hour 
and  less  than  two  hundred  steps  separate  the  views, 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  Mr.  E. 
D.  Pillow  tells  me  this  buckshot-slough  road  has,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  been  utterly  impassable  during 
open  winters.  However,  after  a  few  months  of  drag- 
ging, four  mules  regularly  moved  ten  bales  of  cotton  at 
a  load  over  the  road  throughout  an  imusually  wet  win- 
ter, and  the  next  winter  the  resisting  capacity  of  the 
road  increased  twenty  per  cent,  so  that  a  normal  load, 
following  a  year's  use  of  the  drag,  was  twelve  bales. 
One-half  of  the  length  of  the  road  is  stick  buckshot  and 
the  other  half  is  sandy  loam,  and  the  drag  worked 
well  on  both  soils.  "The  King-drag  has  solved  the 
road  problem  in  this  section, ' '  says  Mr.  Pillow. 

The  formula  for  building  goocl  roads  without  money 
is  not  complex.  In  truth,  it  is  so  simple  that  many 
persons  when  they  first  see  it  feel  positive  some  im- 
portant item  has  been  omitted.  Here  is  the  complete 
formula,  which  is  absolutelj'  certain  to  work  on  the 
average  mile  of  earth  road : 

First,  build  a  King-drag;  and  build  it  according  to 
the  specifications  in  the  United  States  King-drag  bulle- 
tin. Do  not  attempt  to  improve  the  drag ;  I  spent  sev- 
eral years  trying  to  devise  a  better  one  and  failed. 

Second,  after  the  drag  is  built  hitch  two  horses  to  it, 
attach  the  double-tree  at  a  point  on  the  chain  that  will 
compel  the  drag  to  follow  the  team  at  an  angle  of  for- 
ty-five degrees,  with  the  left-hand  end  of  the  drag  to 
the  rear.  Now.  at  a  moment  Avhen  the  surface  soil  is 
moist  but  not  sticky,  step  on  to  the  drag  and  drive  to- 
ward town  with,  one  horse  on  each  side  of  the  right- 
hand  wheel  track.  Drive  to  your  neighbor's  front  gate 
and,  turning  there,  drive  back  home  over  the  other 
wheel  track.  That  is  all  T  ask.  You  can  make  an- 
other round  if  you  have  leisure,  but  the  one  trip  will 
answer  if  the  work  is  properly  done.  After  the  next 
rain  or  storm,  when  the  earth  in  the  road  has  dried  so 
that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  slabs  of  the  drag,  though 
still  wet  enough  to  pack,  make  another  trip  to  your 
neighbor's  front  gate  toward  town,  returning  as  be- 
fore. Repeat  the  operation  after  four,  five  or  six  rains 
or  storms.  Probably  after  foiir  rains,  but  certainly 
after  six  rains,  followed  bj'  careful  dragging,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  strip  of  roadway  that  is  reached  by  the 
drag  will  be  found  higher  than  the  rest.  In  other 
words,  four  to  six  draggiugs  after  four  to  six  rains  will 
produce  a  smooth,  oval  roadbed,  with  good  drainage 
of  its  surface  within  the  limits  of  the  dragging.  The 
strip,  however,  will  be  criticised  for  its  lack  of  width ; 
which  brings  us  to  the  third  step. 

Third,  to  widen  the  road  use  an  ordinary  mould-board 
plow  and  turn  one  shallow  furrow  from  each  side  to- 
ward the  center,  allowing  the  plow  to  run  just  outside 
the  mark  made  by  the  end  of  the  drag.  Spread  these 
furrows  over  the  surface  of  the  road  with  the  drag. 
This  operation  will  widen  the  roadbed  two  feet  and 
add  a  little  to  tlie  crown.  Following  the  next  rain  or 
storm  repeat  the  plowing  and  dragging,  and  when 
you  finish  the  road  will  be  four  feet  wider.  The  plow- 
ing may  be  continued,  only  plowing  one  furrow  after 
each  rain,  until  the  road  is  wide  enough  to  give  satis- 
faction. Any  mile  of  earth  road  which  this  formula 
will  not  remedy  is  unusual  and  exceptional.  Jf  the 
roadway  is  very  narrow  use  a  short  drag. 


Naturally  the  King-drag  will  not  mow  grass,  grub 
brush,  pull  stumps  or  quarry  rock,  but,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  plow,  it  will  do  anything  that  is  done  witii 
ordinary  road-working  tools.  No  matter  how  deep  the 
middle  is,  the  drag  will  gradually  fill  it,  and  continual- 
ly', if  the  above  formula  is  obeyed,  the  road  will  be 
growing  better  for  travel.  In  too  many  instances, 
when  a  job  is  completed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  road,  as 
was  saicl  of  the  man  in  the  Scripture  story  who  took 
unto  himself  seven  wicked  spirits,  the  last  state  of  that 
road  is  worse  than  the  first. 

I  am  certain  that  anj'  method  that  deposits  so  much 
loose  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  road  that  the  traveling 
public  have  to  drive  out  to  the  sides  to  avoid  the  loose 
earth  is  wrong.  If  it  were  desirable,  the  King-drag 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  the  photo- 
graph— number  three — shows  an  instance  where,  by 
mistake,  the  drag  was  used  to  do  this  very  thing.  Anti 
it  is  sheer  good  fortune  that  the  other  photograph — 
number  four — was  secured,  for  of  course  no  on>; 
planned  to  make  the  mistake. 

Immediately  after  the  mistake  occurred  I  saw  the 
value  of  number  four  as  a  companion  for  number  three. 


No.  .3.    The  straight-Edged  Planks  Are  Sixteen  Feet  in  Length  and 
Indicate  the  Side  Slope 

since  the.y  represent  precisely  the  same  spot  and  so 
distinctly  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  tlie  King-drag 
on  this  disputed  point.  The  object  of  the  first  pic- 
ture was  to  give  pleasure  to  an  elderly  forebear  by 
placing  on  paper  a  likeness  of  the  boy  with  his  sheep 
and  his  dogs — a  group  of  cronies.  In  number  four 
one  can  see  that  the  road  is  a  little  too  flat  and  the 
close  observer  will  find  a  furrow  of  loose  earth  lying 
along  each  edge  of  the  road.  Here  the  plow  had  pass- 
ed preparatory  to  building  the  center  to  a  slightly 
higher  oval.  In  an  odd  hour  one  of  my  men  was  sent 
to  move  this  loose  earth,  and  not  having  been  proper- 
ly cautioned  to  spread  it,  and  having  his  mind  satur- 
ated with  the  prevailing  notion  that  drainage  can  be 
obtained  by  piling  a  spongylike  mass  of  loose  mater- 
ial in  a  heap,  he  dragged  both  furrows  clear  over  to 
the  center.  Will  >':iu  remember  that  it  was  done  with 
a  King-drag?  Will  you  notice  the  later  photograph — 
number  three — and  satisfy  yourself  that  the  people 
and  the  horses  found  the  piled-up  earth  too  deep  for 
comfort  and  declined  to  travel  in  it?  There  are  those 
who  say:  "Oh,  the  King-drag  will  do  to  smooth  a 
road  .but  one  would  be  foolish  to  think  about  biiildina; 
a  road  with  it."  Well,  look  at  the  plank  in  numl)?'r 
three.  Look  at  the  double  track.  Is  one  foolish  v'l  > 
believes  the  drag  might  build  a  road  when  he  sees  the 
evidence  of  what  may  be  done  by  one  lone  treatment  ? 
To  state  the  case  more  technically:  "If  the  King- 
drag  can  move  too  much  material  into  the  road,  then 
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it  must  be  admitted — theoretically,  at  least — that  it 
can  be  depended  'n\  to  move  a  sufficient  amount." 

My  own  half-mile  of  road,  which  was  badly  scooped 
out  in  the  center  when  I  began  to  drag  it  some  four- 
teen years  ago,  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done. 
After  five  3'ears'  dragging  this  gullied  clay  hill  be- 
came so  steeply  rounded  that  the  neighbors  criticised 
the  woi-k;  and  since  then  we  have  habitually  dragged 
the  earth  toward  the  ditches  once  in  three  treatments. 
That  is  ta  say,  we  pull  the  dirt  "in  twice  and  out 
once,"  by  this  process  flattening  the  crown. 

The  persistent  and  intelligent  use  of  the  King-drag, 


after  ever.y  rain  or  wet  spell,  when  the  soil  is  moist  but 
not  stiekj-,  will  improve  an.y  earth  or  gravel  road  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  the  amount  of  gain  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of 
the  man  who  does  the  work. 


Editor's  Note — The  King-drag  referred  to  in  this  article  is 
an  unpatented  device  invented  by  Mr.  King.  The  drag  and 
its  construction  are  fully  described  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  WashingtoT..  Any  man  who  is 
handy  with  tools  can  build  one  of  these  simple  road-machines 
in  a  few  hours  at  very  trifling  expense. 


The  Demand  For  Road  Engineers  and  Road 
Engineering  Problems 

Address  Delivered  by  DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  Before  the  Appalachian  Engineering 

Association,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  May  6,  1910 


The  question  of  road  construction  is  being  more 
thoroughly  discussed  at  the  present  time  than  perhajjs 
ever  in  the  history  of  roads.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  Because  the  business  relations 
between  two  places  demand  that  these  be  connected 
with  good  public  roads  as  well  as  railroads;  (2)  The 
farming  communities  have  begim  to  realize  that  it  is 


DR    JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT 
State  Geologist  and  President  the  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 

absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  connected  with  town 
and  market  by  good  roads  if  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  successfully  compete  with  other  farming  sec- 
tions and  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  commercial 
world;  (3)  The  antoninbile  has  made  it  p)ssiblc  fni-  a 
person  owning  :)ne  to  travel  long  distances,  either  for 
business  or  for  pleasure  in  his  own  car;  and  while  a 


comparatively  few  miles  of  good  road  adjacent  to  the 
home  of  a  person  owning  a  good  pair  of  horses  were 
sufficient  for  his  pleasure  driving,  it  requires  a  great 
many  miles  of  good  road  to  satisfy  the  automobilist 
Avho  is  driving  for  pleasure.  These  conditions  have  caus- 
ed a  great  many  of  our  people  to  give  niDre  thought  to 
the  question  of  public  road  construction,  but  the  au- 
tomobilists.  liowever.  are  giving  still  greater  thought 
and  consideration  to  road  conditions  on  accoinit  of  the 
personal  use  that  they  make  of  the  road.  The  result 
of  this  agitation  has  been  a  tremendous  demand  for 
good  roads  tliroughout  the  whole  coimtry. 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  roads  that  has  been 
brought  out  especially  by  the  automabilist  has  been 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  our  improved  roads;  and 
this  has  brought  about  the  question  as  to  the  reason 
for  this. 

The  poor  construction  of  many  of  our  roads  and  their 
rapid  deterioration  would  seem  to  point  to  the  need 
of  better  trained  road  engineers,  or  at  least  for  a 
greater  number  of  thoroughly  trained  road  engineers, 
to  take  charge  of  road  constrtiction  throut'lmut  this 
coimtry.  It  maj'  be  ,said  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  such  men,  as  we  already  have 
good  schools  of  road  engineering.  The  fact  is,  howev- 
er, that  for  a  great  many  years  road  engineering  was 
considered  simply  a  part  (and  a  very  minor  part)  of 
the  courses  in  civil  engineering.  "While  the  general 
principles  of  civil  engineering  are  absolutely  essential 
to  a  road  engineer,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ordinary 
civil  engineer  is  a  road  engineer.  A  great  many  men 
who  have  taken  up  the  construction  of  roads  have 
been  civil  engineers,  but  in  no  sense  were  they  road 
engineers;  and  they  have  only  become  capable  of  coa- 
structing  roads  through  experience,  and  this  has  been 
mighty  costly  to  the  counties  and  states  employing 
them. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  when  we  first  began  t;i  bitild 
roads  in  this  country,  about  the  only  thing  that  was 
done  was  to  clear  a  right-of-way,  fill  up  a  few  bad 
gullies  or  holes,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  haul  over 
the  right-of-way  so  cleared;  and  even  to  the  present 
time,  many  roads  are  built  in  this  same  way.  For  gen- 
erations the  only  tax  for  road  construction  was  a  la- 
bor tax,  which  required  every  able-bodied  man  be- 
tween certain  ages  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
roads,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  lie  was  required  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mone.y.     Some  one  in  the  neighborhood 
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was  either  elected  or  appoiuted  road  overseer,  and 
he  had  charge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  road,  regardless  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  ho 
knew  anything  about  it  or  not.  The  prevalent  idea 
was  that  any  one  could  build  a  road,  and  that  a  man 
could  work  out  the  grade  and  location  with  his  naked 
eye.  ,  We  all  know  the  result  of  such  a  method  of  road 
construction;  and  when  we  see  the  fearful  grades  and 


Primitive  Method  of  Crushing  Stone 

extremely  poor  locations  of  so  many  of  our  roads,  we 
realize  that  those  in  charge  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  essentials  of  road  construction.  In  many  commu- 
nities, a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  siirveying  was  sup- 
posed to  be  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  public  roads;  and  here,  again,  the  result 
was  disastrous,  so  far  as  the  county  or  state  obtaining 
any  good  roads  was  concerned. 

Some  of  the  states  learned  the  lesson  much  sooner 
than  others  and  began  to  employ  men  who  were  train- 
ed in  all  the  essentials  of  road  constriiction.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  majority  of  the  states  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
others,  and  many  of  them  are  still  trying  to  construct 
roads  in  the  same  old  way.  The  need,  however,  of  the 
road  engineer  has  been  created,  and  the  demand  for 
men  capable  of  building  an  improved  road  and  taking 
cliarge  of  road  construction  in  a  county  or  state  is  now 
in  excess  of  the  supply  of  capable  men. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  is  reciuired  of  a  road 
engineer : 

Location  of  Roads. 

1.  The  location  of  a  road  is  really  the  only  perma- 
nent part  of  a  road,  and,  therefore,  in  determining  up- 
on the  location,  it  must  he  very  carefully  worked  out. 
so  that  when  once  the  road  is  constructed  there  Avill 
never  be  any  question  regarding  any  change  in  its  lo- 
cation. In  constructing  a  road  between  two  points,  the 
shortest  distance  is,  of  course,  desirable;  but  it  will  of- 
ten be  found  that  "the  longest  way  aroimd  is  the 
shortest  way  home,"  and  that  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  places  is  not  the  practical  route  for  a  public 
road  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  constructing 
sarae.  We  have  often  seen  roads  that  were  located 
apparently  so  as  to  make  the  shortest  distances,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  road  followed  up  one  hill 
and  down  another  regardless  of  how  steep  the  rise  or 
sharp  the  descent.  Roads  located  as  this  one  are  pass- 
able, but  a  team  can  only  haul  from  one-third  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  could  on  a  well-graded  road.  We  have 
often  seen  roads  that  were  muddy  a  good  part  ef  the 
year,  and  we  have  passed  over  them  at  different  times 
of  the  da,y  without  ever  having  seen  the  rays  of  the 


Sim  strike  the  surface  of  the  road.  If  we  had  given 
thought  to  the  reason,  we  would  probably  have  found 
that  the  road  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
or  in  rather  heavy  woods.  This  is  a  mistake  that  has 
often  been  made,  and  is  still  being  made;  but 
every  road  engineer  should  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  locating  a  dirt  road  on  the  north  slopes 
of  a  hill  or  mountain  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  in  that  case  the  woods  should  be  trimmed  up  so 
that  the  sun's  rays  Avill  be  given  every  possible  fa- 
cility to  reacli  the  road's  surface  and  keep  it  dry.  This 
does  not  apply  as  much  to  roads  tluit  are  to  be  sur- 
faced with  stone. 

In  cjimeetion  \\-ith  tlie  location  of  a  road,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  of  which  the  road  bed  will  be  made 
should  be  carefully  investigated,  for  it  will  be  found 
tliat  certain  soils  are  very  difficult  to  hold  or  to  drain, 
and  make  the  maintenance  of  the  road,  after  it  is  com-, 
pleted  and  surfaced  with  some  suitable  material,  very 
hard  and  expensive.  It  will  very  often  be  found  that 
certain  soils  are  composed  of  materials  that  are  nat- 
urally adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  road  bed,  and 
building  the  road  across  them  very  materially  lessens 
ihe   cost   of   its    construction. 

In  making  a  survey  for  a  i-oad  l)etween  two  points 
there  may  be  two  or  more  routes  that  will  seem  avail- 
able ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  will  have  certain  fea- 
tures that  are  more  favorable  than  the  others.  Each 
route  should  be  carefully  considered  as  to  what  grad- 
ing would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  grade  re- 
quired, what  will  be  tlie  expense  of  the  culverts  and 
ditches  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  water,  and  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Another  question  in 
regard  to  the  location  which  inust  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  is  the  number  of  people  that 
will  be  benefitted  by  the  road.  All  these  questions 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  anything  definite 
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is  decided  regarding  the  location,  and  the  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  location  is  decided 
upon,  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

Grading  the  Road. 
2.  A  first-class  improved  road  must  l)e  so  graded  as 
to  permit  of  the  hauling  of  a  maximum  load  at  all 
times,  and  also  prevent  washing  by  rain-water.  The 
locating  and  grading  of  a  road  are  so  closely  allied  that 
it  is  hard  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  for  the 
location  must  be  siich  that  the  grade  can  be  main- 
tained.    No   grade  should  be  pei'mited   of  over  4   1-3 
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j)er  cent.,  for  this  is  the  maximum  grade  over  which 
a  team  can  haul  for  a  certain  distance  the  same  load 
that  it  can  haul  over  a  level  road.  It  is  also  the  maxi- 
mum grade  that  a  road  can  have  and  yet  not  require 
"thank-j'ou-ma'ams"  on  the  surface  of  the  road  to 
turn  the  water  off  the  surface  into  side  ditches  to  pre- 
vent washing  of  the  middle  of  the  road.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  cost  of  constructing  a  road  so  that  it  will 
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have  no  grade  over  4  1-3  per  cent,  is  very  great,  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  pay  to  construct  any  road  with  all 
its  grades  below  this  4  1-3  per  cent.,  for  the  saving  in 
time,  by  being  able  to  haul  the  greater  load  over  the 
I'oad  of  the  lesser  grade,  and  the  saving  of  stock,  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  constructing  the 
road  in  a  verj^  few  years. 

Importance  of  Drainage. 
3.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  road  construction  is  the 
question  of  drainage.  Water  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  road,  and  the  engineer  must  make  arrangements 
to  keep  the  water  off  and  away  from  the  road.  It  is 
not  only  necessary  to  keep  the  Avater  off  the  surface 
of  the  road,  but  it  is  also  very  essential  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter out  of  the  side  ditches,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  whatever  of  seepage  imder  the  road.  The  en- 
gineer must  study  the  topography  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  is  passing  and  determine  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  and  thus  the  amount  of  water  that 
he  will  have  to  take  care  of  by  means  of  his  side 
ditches,  culverts,  and  bridges.  I  might  say  here  that 
after  the  engineer  has  made  his  estimate  regarding 
the  amount  of  water  that  he  must  take  care  of  at  any 
certain  point  along  his  road,  it  would  be  a  very  safe 
plan  for  him  to  double  this  estimate  in  making  his 
calculation  for  the  size  of  the  culverts  or  bridges,  for 
the  reason  that  occasionally  cloud-bursts  may  take 
place,  and  more  land  may  be  cleared  or  burnt  over, 
which  will  give  him  an  excessive  amount  of  water,  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  would  have  calculated  from 
the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. His  road  must  be  able  to  withstand  such  a  flow 
of  water,  for  if  not,  it  means  a  very  heavy  cost  to  the 
coimtry  or  state  for  repairs.  Wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  water  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
it  .should  always  be  carried  under  the  surface  of  the 
road,  either  through  concrete,  metallic,  or  other  spe- 
cial forms  of  culverts,  which  will  prevent  any  of  the 
water  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  roadbed.  As 
(;ften  as  possible  the  water  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
side  ditches  and  discharged  into  the  ad.ioining  fields, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wearing  action  of  an  increased 
volume  of  water  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditches.  The 
grade  of  the  ditches  should  also  be  kept  at  a  minimiim 


in  order  to  prevent  the  cutting  action  of  swift  running 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  given  a 
sufficient  grade,  so  that  the  water  can  rapidly  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  ditches,  for  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
tendency  for  the  water  to  seep  under  the  road. 

The  road  engineer  mv  <t  '^e  familiar  with  concrete 
construction  not  only  in  -oiinection  with  the  building 
of  culverts,  but  also  in  br.dge  work.  States  and  coun- 
ties are  demanding  more  and  more  that  bridges  and 
culverts  shall  be  permanent  and  as  concrete  culverts 
and  reinforced  concrete  bridges  come  very  close  to 
filling  this  requirement,  they  are  the  kincl  that  the 
engineer  must  be  able  to  build. 

Shaping  the  Road. 

4.  We  may  consider  the  wearing  surface  of  the  road 
as  its  roof  which  must  be  kept  as  impervious  to  water 
as  possible  and  be  so  constructed  that  the  rainfall  and 
melting  snows  will  flow  freely  and  quickly  into  the  gut- 
ters on  each  side.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
water  must  not  flow  so  fast  as  to  give  it  a  cutting  .ac- 
tion, and  thus  fill  the  surface  of  the  road  with  slight 
depressions.  Too  much  slope  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  to  the  side  ditches  is  bad,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  cutting  action  of  the  water,  but  it  will  also  cause 
wagons  to  all  travel  in  the  same  track,  and  there  will 
also  be  a  tendency  for  all  vehicles  to  slide  or  skid.  The 
road  surface  should  have  a  gradual  fall  of  about  1  to 
20. 

In  preparuig  the  roadbed,  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  sub-soil,  as  in  many 
instances  a  soil  will  be  encountered  upon  which  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  satisfactory  road 
without  very  careful  surface  and  sub-surface  drain- 
ing. After  the  surface  has  been  brought  to  the  right 
slope,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  any  depres- 
sions that  may  be  observed  should  be  filled  in  with 
material  of  the  same  consistency  and  character  as  the 
balance  of  the  roadbed.  Any  soft  places  that  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  hardened  by  tamping  should  be  cut 
out  and  filled  in  with  the  good  material.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  surface  of  a  dirt  road,  whether  it  is 
to  remain  as  such  or  is  to  be  finally  surfaced  with  ma- 
cadam, sand-clay,  or  gravel,  but  it  also  applies  to  any 


Applying  Oil  to  Road  Surface,  Near  Atlanta,    Georgia.     This  Oil  Treatment  is 
Exceedingly  Profitable  ;  It  Prevents  Dust  and  Mud  and  Saves  the  Road 

Aveak  places  that  may  develop  in  the  surface  of  any 
other  materials. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  roadbed  may  have  been 
consti'ucted,  weak  places  are  sometimes  overlooked  and 
after  the  road  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time,  these 
begin  to  develop.  If  they  are  repaired  at  once,  little 
or  no  damage  will  result  to  the  road  as  a  whole,  and 
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the  repairing  can  be  done  at  slight  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  for  sometime, 
the  cost  of  repairing  them  is  not  only  increased,  but 
they  will  permit  water  to  seep  down  through  them 
and  begin  to  undermine  the  road. 

The  above  four  problems  in  regard  to  road  construc- 
tion applj'  to   all  classes  of  roads   regardless  of  how 
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they  are  to  be  surfaced ;  and  the  roadbed  should  be 
constructed  just  as  carefully  for  a  macadam,  sand- 
clay,  or  gravel,  as  a  dirt  road. 

Surfacing  Material. 

5.  The  question  of  surfacing  material  for  a  road  is 
one  that  is  cavising  road  builders  considerable  trouble, 
for  with  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  the  wear 
and  tear  on  our  public  roads,  especially  of  the  sur- 
faced roads,  is  very  materially  increased.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  automobile  alone,  but  to  a  combination  of 
the  cutting  action  of  the  narrow  iron  tires  of  heavy 
wagons  and  the  suction  of  the  rubber  tires  of  the  au- 
tomobiles. The  iron  tire  has  a  cutting  and  grinding 
action  which  reduces  the  surface  of  the  road  to  a 
powder  and  loosens  up  small  fragments,  which  are 
readily  lifted  up  and  thrown  to  one  side  by  the  suc- 
tion power  of  the  ruliber  tire  of  the  automobile.  The 
iron  tire  alone,  or  the  automobile  alone  would  not  do 
such  great  damage,  for  the  material  ground  uj)  by  the 
iron  tire  acts  as  a  protection  for  the  surface  of  the 
road  beneath  it,  and  remains  as  such  protection  until 
blown  off  by  the  wind  or  washed  off  by  heavy  rains. 
When  removed,  however,  the  iron  tire  at  once  comes 
in  contact  with  the  .stone  surface  of  the  road  and  be- 
gins to  wear  it  out.  Tlie  automobile  alone  av  )uhl 
not  do  anywhere  near  as  much  damage  to  the  piihlic 
road,  as  the  suction  power  of  the  tires  would  not  ser- 
iously affect  the  well-surfaced  road.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  two,  however,  that  causes  the  great 
damage  that  is  laid  to  the  automolnle. 

As  one  type  of  surfacing  material  will  be  used  in 
one  section  of  the  county  or  state  and  another  in  an- 
other, it  is  absohitely  necessary  that  the  road  engi- 
neer be  accpiainted  with  the  methods  of  construction 
of  each  type  of  road,  as  each  one  has  certain  problems 
of  its  own  that  must  be  thoroughly  studied. 
Three  Types  of  Surfacing  Material. 

For  country  roads,  there  are  three  types  of  surfac- 
ing material  in  use, — macadam,  sand-clay,  and  gravel. 

Macadam.  In  considering  a  macadam  road,  the 
road  engineer  has  many  problems  to  solve.  He  must 
not  only  be  familiar  with  the  method  of  construction 
of  the  macadam  road,  hut  he  must  also  know  when  it 


is  possible  to  use  a  thinner  layer  of  stone,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  construction.  He  also  must  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  this  type  of  road  that  he  will  not  make  a 
mistake  of  using  too  thin  a  coating  of  macadam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  sub-soil  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  roadbed,  the  thickness  of  the  macadam  will 
vary  from  4  inches  to  10  inches.  The  cost  of  a  4-inch 
macadam  is  so  much  less  than  a  10-inch,  that  an  engi- 
neer will  wish  to  use  it  as  often  as  possible,  and  there 
is  often  a  tendencj'  to  use  the  thin  coating  where  the 
thicker  one  would  give  better  results. 

The  eharapter  of  rocks  suitable  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  macadam  road,  must  also  be  known  to 
the  road  engineer  for  the  reason  that  many  rocks  are 
not  at  all  adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their 
softness  and  lack  of  minerals  that  make  a  good  bind- 
ing surface.  The  best  rocks  for  this  purpose  are  trap, 
(lialiase.  and  gabbro.  These  rocks  are  all  basic  in 
( !un-acter,  and,  when  used  as  a  top  dressing  for  macad- 
am, give  the  very  best  binding  ciualities.  Many  other 
rocks  as  granite,  gneiss,  quartzite,  limestone,  etc.,  have 
to  be  used  on  account  of  the  inaecessiliilitj'  of  rocks 
of  the  other  type.  Tlu='re  is  a  great  variation  in  gran- 
ites and  gneisses  in  tlieir  chemical  composition,  those 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  hornblend  giving  the 
liest  results  in  the  consti'uction  of  macadam  roads. 
They  are,  however,  rather  soft  and  wear  down  quickly 
if  the  traffic  is  very  heav,y.  The  limestone,  although  a 
soft  rock,  has  exceptionally  good  binding  qualities  and 
makes  a  good  macadam  road,  but  one  that  has  to  be 
watched  constantlj^ 

Sand-clay.  The  sand-clay  road  which  is  coming  in- 
to general  use  throughout  man.y  of  the  southern  states, 
is  one  that  the  road  engineer  must  know  hoAv  to  build. 
In  some  instances  this  road  can  be  built  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  macadam,  and  will  give  just  as  good 
results.  All  sand  or  all  clay  will  not  make  good  sand- 
clay  roads,  and  in  building  this  type  of  road,  both  the 
sand  and  the  clay  must  be  tested  as  to  its  adaptability 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 


To  Newspapers  and  Others. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Southern 
Good   Roads   is  copyrighted.     Numerous  publications, 


nt  street  in  Pompeii 


we  note,  have  reproduced  articles  without  proper 
credit.  Full  permission  is  given  for  reproducing  any- 
thing from  this  magazine,  but  it  is  insisted  upon  that 
proper  credit  be  given  to  Southern  Good  Roads,  Lex- 
ington, North  Carolina. 
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GOOD  ROADS  A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

The  greatest  sttimbliiig  block  in  the  way  of  good 
r:)ads  development  is  tliat  false  doctrine  of  economy 
which  teaches  that  money  sa\'e(l  from  being  spent  on 
roads  is  mnney  made.  Aliincy  saved  in  this  way  is 
money  lost,  not  only  the  money  that  would  lie  actual- 
ly spent,  but  thousands  more.  In  fact,  the  sum  held 
back  that  might  be  "required  for  any  given  improve- 
ment is  the  least  part  of  the  enorm  lus  Idss,  .Money 
spent  for  good  r.inds  is  money  sa\'ed,  anil  the  actual 
sum  expended  is  (he  least  pai't  of  the  amount  saved. 
Penny  wise  ami  pound  foolish  is  tliat  man  or  com- 
luunity  that  imagines  that  it  is  eciiiiom.\'  to  refuse  to 
build  good  roads.  It  is  sa\iiig  at  'thi'  spigot  and 
v.-asting  at  the    bung. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  writing  on  this  subject,  says 
that  the  plea  that  good  roads  are  "too  costly"  be- 
longs to  cheap  statesmen,  mossbacks  and  other  unde- 
sirables, having  no  place  whatever  in  the  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  modern  road  building.  "The  pri- 
mary purpose  in  securing  gaod  roads,"  continues  this 
newspaper,  "is  to  eliminate  the  enormous  and  ever- 
lasting cost  of  bad  roads.  ^lodern  country  I'oads 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  rural  districts  as  paved 
streets  bear  to  the  cities.  Paved  streets  for  munici- 
palities are,  first  of  all,  a  business  proposition.  The 
comfort  and  convenience  afPorded  by  them  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  consideration.  No  (.-ity  could  be  built 
on  mud  streets.  Neither  can  agricultural  communities 
lie  developed  on  mud  roads.  And  any  condition  that 
retards  the  fullest  development  of  country  life  is  an 
I'xpense  that  spells  ruin  and  bankruptcy  in  the  end." 

( '  )mmenting  on  this.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  assertion  tluit  it  is  not  the  cost 
if  good  roads  but  the  ruinous  luxur\-  of  bad  roads  that 
should  be  considered,  by  reciting  h  story  of  a  (le oi'gia 
fai'iner  who  refused  to  conti'ibute  a  strip  of  land  for 
a  new  roadway,  bei-ausc  be  didn't  believe  in  good 
roads  "on  principle."  The  r(jad  was  built  regardless 
:nid  the  day  after  it  was  c  miiileted.  the  mossback 
farmer  was  offered  $10  more  pei-  acre  for  his  300  acres 
than  he  had  previously  asked  without  getting  a  l)uy- 
er.  The  Constitution  goes  on  to  show  .that  vast  sums 
of  money  are  locked  up  in  farms,  forests  and  proper- 
ties generally',   "waiting  onlv   the  vitalizing   magic   of 


decent  highways."  The  Kansas  City  paper  estimates 
that  Kansas  has  lost  $10,006,000  in  mudholes  in  the 
last  decade.  No  estimate  is  too  high,  and  no  southern 
state  is  exempt  from  the  stupendous  loss.  If  people 
could  or  if  they  only  would  look  at  good  roads  as  a 
business  proposition,  as  an  investment  sure  to  pay 
large  dividends,  as  a  money-saving  agency;  and  if  they 
M'ould  only  look  on  bad  roads  as  a  luxury  that  they 
(.annot  afforil ;  if  they  would  only  realize  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  cost  of  good  roads  but  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  bad  roads,  the  era  of  highways  such 
as  an_y  civilized  people  ought  to  have,  would  speedily 
come. 


FUNDAMENTAL  ROAD  "MATERIAL." 

Although  the  south  has  accomplished  much  and  is 
ilaily  accomplisiiing  a  very  great  deal  in  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads,  yet  the  movement,  speaking  with 
the  thousands  oF  miles  of  unimproved  roads  in  mind, 
is  in  its  iiilaiicy.  A  large  \);\vt  of  the  energy,  there- 
fore, of  good  I'oads  advocates  is  applied  to  creating 
that  primary  good  roads  "material, "  good  roads  sen- 
timent, instead  of  lieiug  directed  entirely  toward  the 
details  of  tlie  art  of  road  building.  Hence  Southern 
Good  Koads  is  trying  to  make  itself  felt  at  the  present 
as  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  sentiment  for  better 
highways.  There  can  be  no  good  roads  without  there 
is  public  sentiment  for  improvement.  This  forms  but 
slowly  in  the  southern  states  as  a  whole,  because  the 
dread  specter  of  taxation  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the 
average  citizen  and  influences  him  to  put  up  awhile 
longer  with  the  unimproved  highway.  In  much  of 
the  south  the  good  i-oads  advocate  is  a  pioneer  and 
his  progress  toward  convincing  his  people  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  value  of  road  improvements  is  exceed- 
ingly slow.  By  and  by  all  this  will  be  changed.  Lit- 
tle by  little  ]K'opl(>  are  waking  up  to  their  needs  in 
this  respect,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  M'hole 
attention  of  the  [ieo])le  will  lie  concentrated  not  on 
the  ciuestion  of  expense  hut  on  the  question  of  what 
type  of  construction  and  what  materials  are  best.  This 
last  problem  has  been  taken  up  and  solved  in  num- 
erous progressi\e  localities,  but  it  has  never  been 
broached  in  a  thousand  communilies.  Meanwhile 
this  magazine  purposes  to  give  the  best  thought  avail- 
able on  the  technical  side  of  the  subject  along  with 
articles  that  make  for  a  better  and  more  favorable 
understanding  of  the  prime  imiiortance  of  good  roads, 
and  a  willingness  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  to  tax 
themsehes  to  secure  this  the  gi'eatest  and  most  val- 
uable and  remunerative  im|)ro\i'iiieiit  of  iiiotlern   times. 

in  this  foi-m;iti\-c  slage  the  press  in  the  south  can 
do  and  is  doing  inimcasin'alilc  good  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opniini).  The  big  Atlanta  dailies  lead  the  country 
in  the  good  work  and  their  state  is  responding.  Ev- 
ery southern  newspaper  from  the  smallest  of  country 
weeklies  to  the  largest  of  city  dailies  should  argue 
without  ceasing  f(n'  the  improvement  of  the  south 's 
highwavs. 
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Southern  Good  Roads  for  June. 

This  n umber  ol'  Southern  Good  Roads  is  enriched 
by  a  very  entertaining  and  ilhnninatiug'  article,  "From 
Cheops  to  McAdam,"  by  Mr.  M.  0.  Eldridge,  of  the 
United  States  office  of  public  roads.  The  illustrations 
are  of  exceptional  interest.  Dr.  Joseph  Hj'de  Pratt, 
state  geologist  for  North  Carolina,  contributes  a  time- 
ly article  on  the  subject  of  the  need  of  road  engineers, 
which  is  of  value  Ijecause  this  is  a  subject  that  de- 
mands attention.  The  article  by  Mr.  D.  Ward  King, 
originator  of  the  King  road  drag,  is  an  eye  opener. 
The  magazine  has  a  number  of  shorter  articles  that  add 
to  its  excellence  for  June,  ajid  on  the  whole  we  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  number  is 
worth  while. 

Organization  wins  more  times  than  it  loses,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  object.  Tlie  individual  or  company  of 
men  with  systematic  effort  will  get  what  is  sought. 
It  is  true  of  good  roads  organizations.  Every  com- 
munity should  be  organized  perfectly,  with  something 
definite  in  view,  far  from  a  thought,  of  politics  or 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  an\'  one,  witli  some  financial 
resources.  Earnest  citizens  can  achieve  no  little  by 
working  through  such  an  organization,,  and  the  cause 
of  gold  roads  will  be  advanced. 


Time,  money  and  trouble  can  all  be  saved  by  the 
authorities  of  a  municipality,  road  district  or  county, 
if,  when  making  a  contract  for  road,  street  or  bridge 
improvements,  they  study  the  contract  and  see  that  it 
is  comprehensive  and  complete,  without  loopholes  or 
the  germs  of  lawsuits.  One  would  think  that  such 
deals  were  always  made  on  strictly  business  prinei- 
Ijles,  but  not  a  few  communities  have  had  several  va- 
rieties of  trouble  over  contracts.  It  is  a  matter  that 
demands  the  "be  sure  you  are  right"  idea.  It  will 
usually  pay  in  the  long  run  to  spend  money  on  get- 
ting the  right  thing  in  contracts  before  a  single  move 
is  made. 


Meeting  of  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  will  ])e  held  at  Wrightsville  Beach, 
Wilmington.  N.  C.  June  8  and  9.  It  is  expected  that 
this  meeting  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant the  association  has  ever  held,  especially  because 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  will  be  in  ses- 
sion at  Wrightsville  at  the  same  time  and  the  two 
associations  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th.  This  means  that  the  subject  of  good  roads 
will  receive  unusual  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
state  press,  and  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Good 
Roads  Association  a  great  deal  of  valuable  publicity. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  happy  stroke  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Hyde  Pratt  who  has  planned  this  meeting  of  the 
good   roads   people  and  the  newspaper   men. 

Following  is  the  program  that  has  been  prepared 
for  the  meeting : 

Wednesday,  June  8.  1910. 

An  informal  reception  in  parlors  of  Tarrymore  Ho- 
tel,   8:30,    p.    m. 

Thursday,  June  9 — Morning  session,  10  :30  a.  m. 

Opening  prayer. 

President's  address — P.  II.  Hanes,  Winston,  N.  C. 

Report  of  secretary — Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  ge- 
ologist. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Address — Hon.  M.  L.  Sliipman.  commissioner  of  la- 
bor   and   printing. 

Five-minute  talks  bv  countv   commissioners. 


Afternoon  session,  2  :30  p.  m. 

Joint  meeting  of  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  North  Caroliim  Good  Roads  Association  at  Tarry- 
more  Hotel. 

Address — Hon.  PI.  B.  Varner. 

Address — Hon.  John  H.  Small. 

Address — (^rofessor  W.  C.  Riddick. 

Address — Hon.  C.  E.  Foy,  president  State  Associa- 
tion  County  Commissioners. 

Address — Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist. 

Evening  session,  8:00  p.  m. 

Address — Hon.  Geo.  L.  Morton,  state  representative, _ 
New  Hanover. 

Reports    of   commitlees. 

Committee   on   resolutions. 

ilembership  committee. 

Nominating  committee. 

Election  of  officers. 

Year  by  year  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
effective,  and  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  because  the  educational  campaign  that  has 
been  waged  for  a  decade  is  bearing  abundant  fruit. 
In  no  past  year  have  so  manj-  good  roads  meetings 
been  held  in  the  state,  and  never  before  has  there  been 
such  large  attendance  and  so  much  uiterest  and  en- 
thusiasm. In  addition  to  the  meetings  that  have 
been  conducted  hy  the  association,  it  has  published  a 
great  deal  of  good  roads  literature  which  has  been 
widely  circulated. 

The  association  is  turning  its  attention  toward  the 
importance  of  sending  men  to  the  legislature  who  be- 
lieve in  doing  something  to  further  the  good  roads 
cause,  and  it  hopes  that  the  general  assembh^  of  1911 
Avill  contain  men  who  are  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  improved  highways  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth. If  the  people  see  to  it  that  the  men  they 
elect  to  the  law-making  liody  are  good  roads  advo- 
cates, they  will  be  certain  to  elect  men  w'ho  stand  for 
the  advancement  of  agricultural,  industrial  and  edu- 
cational interests  as  well,  for  the  good  roads  man  is  a 
progressive  of  progressive.  Every  interest  of  the 
state,  in  fact,  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  good  roads 
legislature. 

The  convention  \^ill  take  up  various  phases  of  the 
good  roads  subject,  and  it  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  North  Carolina  if  every  county  would  send 
county  and  road  commissioners,  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors, foremen  and  private  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  building  of  roads,  for  what  will  be 
said  will  give  any  road  builder  or  road  advocate  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art  of  road  construction. 

The  association  will  make  tlie  Tarrymore  Hotel 
headquarters  which  has  granted  special  rates  to  dele- 
gates and  their  friends.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
one  of  the  large  halls  of  the  hotel.  Delegates  include 
county  and  road  commissioners  of  all  the  counties, 
mayors  of  towns,  and  persons  appointed  b.y  the  various 
authorities  in  the  state.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  better  highways  for  North  Carolina  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Following  is  a  legislative  and  publicity  committee 
recently  appointed  by  Dr.  Pratt,  and  the  first  session 
of  same  will  be  held  during  the  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation: 

H.  B.  Varner,  editor  of  Southern  Good  Roads,  of 
Lexington,  chairman;  M.  Ij.  Shipman,  Raleigh;  An- 
drew Joyner.  Greenshoi-o ;  C.  E.  Foy,  New  Berne ;  C. 
P.  Ambler.  Asheville ;  Thomas  A.  Cox,  Harris;  R.  W. 
Vincent.  Charlotte;  Howell  Col)b.  Raleigh;  Leonard 
Tufts,    Pinehurst;    W.    S.   Fallis,    Wilson. 
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Details  of  National   Highway  Tour  Completed 

The  seciind  good  roads  t  )ur  of  The  Atlanta  Journal 
and  The  New  York  Herald  along-  the  national  highway 
between  the  metropolis  of  the  north  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  south  has  been  mapped  out  and  all  details  com- 
pleted. The  rotite  is  practically  the  same  as  that  se- 
lected last  year.  Only  three  changes  occur.  Leaving 
Atlanta,  the  tour  will  go  by  Duluth  to  Hog  Mountain ; 


The  Atlanta  .Joiiinal-New  York  Herald  Pathlinder  in  a  Columbia  Automobile 
Starting-  From  Herald  Square.  New  York  City,  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  front 
seat  is  occupied  by  W.  T.  Waters  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Geo.  J.  McLain  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  back  seat  by  Nathan  Lazernick,  photographer.  New 
York  Herald,  and  L.  M.  Bradley.  Advertising  Manager  Columbia  Motor  Co. 

between  Commerce  and  Lavonia,  Ga.,  it  will  go  by 
tJaruesville,  and  between  Lexington  and  Stokesdale. 
N.  C,  it  will  go  by  Winston-Salem.  These  are  the  on- 
ly changes  in  the  route,  and  at  the  points  mentioned 
the  new  and  old  stretches  of  highway  will  be  left 
hereafter  to  the  preference  of  the  tourists  who  may  use 
the  national  highway.  The  change  at  Lexington,  N. 
C.,  from  the  Greensboro  to  tlie  Winston-Salem  road  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  enterprise  of  Winston- 
Salem  in  building  with  voluntary  eontrilnitions  from 
citizens,  several  miles  of  raad  into  Davidson  eount^'. 

The  tour  leaves  Atlanta  June  6  and  ends  at  New 
York  June  13. 

The  noon  controls  are  as  follows: 

June  6,  Commerce,  Ga.;  Jinie  7,  Spartanburg,  S.  ('. : 
June  8,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  June  9,  Roanoke,  Va. ; 
June  10,  Winchester,  V^a. ;  June  11,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
June  13,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

The  night  controls  are:  June  6,  Anderson,  S.  C. : 
June  7,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  June  8.  ^lartinsville,  Va. ;  June 
i),  Staunton.  Va. ;  June  ]0,  Gettysburg,  Pa.:  June  11. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  toui'  will  stop  in  the  last  named  city  from  tlir 
night  of  the  11th  until  the  morning  of  the  1.3th.  Ilic 
tars  being  parked  in  C!ity  Hall  square.  The  tnurists 
at  Philadelphia  will  have  an  opportunity  nf  visiting  At- 
lantic City  on  the  12th, 

As  we  go  to  press,  5S  cars  have  been  entered  for  the 
tour,  in  addition  to  the  8  non-contesting  cars.  This 
indicates  that  there  will  be  upwards  of  250  people  in 
the  tour. 

The  influence  of  the  first  tour  along  the  national 
highway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  was  such  that  it 
inspired  the  entire  country  between  those  two  cities  to 
take  up  the  good  roads  problems  in  earnest.  This  sec- 
ond tour  from  Atlanta  to  New  York  is  having  and  will 
have  still  greater  influence,  and  as  a  result  a  great  deal 
of  progress  will  be  made  this  summer  in  good  roads 
construction.  The  national  highway  idea  has  .started 
innumerable  .shorter  highway  propositions,  and  on  tlie 
whole  there  could  have  been  nothing  that  would  have 
exerted  stich  a  tremendous  influence  in  behalf  of  bet- 
ter highways  than  this  wonderful,  masterful  idea  of 
a  highway  uniting  the  north  and  the  south. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Endurance  Run, 

All  arrangements  have  lieen  completed  for  the  North 
Carolina  endurance  run  promotett  by  The  Times-Dis- 
patch, of  Richmond,  Va.     The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Cars  delivered  to  the  technical  committee  at  The 
Times-Dispatch  Building  at  inidday,  Monday,  June 
(:.  Cars  on  eudiu-anee  run  start  from  The  Times-Dis- 
patch Building  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  7,  traveling 
to  Littleton,  N.  C.,  by  way  of  Petersburg,  Stony  Creek. 
Jarretts,  Emporia  and  Roanoke  Rapids.  The  night 
ivill  be  spent  at  the  Panacea  Springs  Hotel,  one  of  the 
best  known  summer  resorts  in  Nortli  Carolina. 

On  Wednesday  a  short  run  will  be  made  to  Raleigh 
by  way  of  Warrenton,  Henderson  and  Wake  Forest, 
and  the  night  will  be  spent  at  the  Yarborough  Hotel 
in  the  capital  city  of  North  Carolina. 

On  Thursday  the  run  is  from  Raleigh  to  Durham, 
L-hapel  Hill,  Oxford  and  Clarksville,  where  the  night 
will  be  spent  at  Plotel  Grace.  Mayor  Easley,  of 
Clarksville,  has  personally  seen  to  it  that  special  ac- 
commodations have  been  secured  for  the  automobile 
party. 

On  Friday,  June  10,  the  run  is  from  Clarksville  to 
Richmond  by  way  of  Boyton,  South  Hill,  Lawrenceville 
and  Petersburg. 

The  Times-Dispatch  recently  conducted  an  endur- 
ance rim  to  Washington  City,  and  The  Washington 
Post  started  one  from  Washington  to  Richmond  j\lay 
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The  Richmond  paper's  tourists  will  find  North  Car- 
olina roads  in  fine  condition  through  the  section  mapped 
out. 


A  New  Note,  This. 

Farmers  in  the  south  have  not  gone  into  the  purchase 
and  use  of  ''devil  wagons"  as  yet.  thoitgh  they  will 
sometime.  Instead  there  is  an  impression  that  gener- 
ally speaking  a  farmer  hates  an  automobile  in  some 
such  manner  and  degree  as  satan  hates  holj'  water. 
Hence  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  an  Indiana  farmer 
said:  "We  farmers  are  Ituying  aittomobiles,  and  now 
■sve  must  have  better  roads.     If  each  of  us  sweeps  be- 
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Scene  Along  the  Appian  Way 

fore  his  own  door  the  problem  of  countj^  roads  will 
be  practically  solved.  That  is  what  I  purpose  to  do 
and  I  am  sure  my  neighbors  Avill  do  the  same." 

In  the  west  the  farmei-s  are  making  large  use  of 
the  motor,  and  as  a  result  they  have  come  out  from 
their  breastworks  of  opposition  to  road  improvement, 
and  stand  for  good  roads.  The  influence  of  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  road  situation  is  direct,  immediate  and 
effective,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  influence 
of  good  roads  on  the  automobile,  for  once  the  automo- 
bile brings  al)out  good  roads,  good  roads  immediate- 
Iv  create  a  demand  for  automobiles. 
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A  Good  Roads  "Bee." 

Everybodj',  we  suppose,  lias  heard  of  the  old-fashion 
spelling  bee,  husking  bee,  etc.,  but  a  good  roads  bee 
is  a  brand  new  tiling.  Out  in  Logan  countj',  Kaus., 
the  other  day  a  live  wire  commercial  club  arranged 
such  a  bee  with  gratifying  results.  Twenty-six  teams 
and  more  than  that  manj^  men  turned  out.  Lawyers 
and  merchants  and  bankers  and  farmers  joined  forces. 
They  drove  scrapers  and  plows  and  wagons  and  road 
drags  and  as  a  result  the  day's  work  created  a  fine 
stretch  of  road  running  into  the  town  of  Logan.  The 
Topeka  Capital  published  a  cut  of  the  "guests"  at  the 
bee,  and  it  must  have  been  an  inspiring  scene.  The 
idea  is  excellent  and  could  be  duplicated  with  profit 
in  many  a  rural  southern  community.  On  the  same 
plan  is  the  designation  of  "good  roads  days."  The 
county  commissioners  give  official  color  to  this  by  de- 
claring certain  days  good  roads  days  and  issue  a  call 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  county  to  turn  out  and 
work  the  roads.  The  people,  in  that  part  of  the  sum- 
mer when  farm  work  is  slack,  will  be  found  more 
than  willing  to  take  part  in  .such  a  patriotic  job,  and 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  roads  can  be  shaped  up,  ditches  cleaned 
out  and  the  road  drag  turned  to  good  use.  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  "order  of  the  day"  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  where  there  is  lacking  a  system  of  financial  back- 
ing sufficient  to  construct  permanent  highways,  this 
"bee  idea"  and  the  "good  roads  daj^"  idea  will  be 
productive  of  good  in  more  wavs  than  one. 


Relation  of  Roads  to  Hotels. 

The  relatiui  of  good  roads  to  hotels,  will  l)e  more 
readily  seen  in  towns  that  are  on  the  long  routes  of 
good  roads,  which  are  used  for  automobiling  and 
coaching.  The  class  of  people  that  will  use  these  roads 
in  this  way  for  pleasure,  are  those  whn  will  demand 
first  class  hotel  accommodations  and  will  be  ready  to 
pay  commensurate  prices  for  same.  Tt  will  only  lie  a 
short  time  before  even  the  smaller  towns  will  contain 
one  or  more  very  attractive  inns  and  the  traveling  man 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  which  have 
been  created  by  reason  of  the  good  roads.  This  class 
of  travel  means  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  towns 
and  as  an  illustration  T  might  say  that  Lennox,  a  small 
tovm  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  took  in 
for  a  number  of  days  last  .summer,  over  $6,000  per  day 
from  people  who  were  traveling  in  automobiles  and 
coaches.  With  our  climate  and  beautiful  scenery, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Piedmont  and  the 
mountain  section  of  North  Carolina,  should  not  also 
take  in  many  million  dollars  from  the  tourist  travel 
and  she  will  be  able  to  do  so,  if  we  simply  construct  a 
system  of  good  roads  throughout  these  sections. 

All  this  travel  will  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  different  to-wns,  which  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  commercial  traveler.  It  will  also  mean 
an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products  from 
the  territory  surrounding  these  to-^vns. — Selected. 


Goods  Roads  Combine  Society  and  Solitude. 

Frank  G.  Terrell,  writing  some  years  ago  on  "Good 
Roads  and  Social  Improvement."  in  State's  Duty,  said: 

"The  whole  animal  creation  is  gregarious;  fish  in 
schools  ;  birds  in  flocks  ;  cattle  in  herds ;  bees  in  swarms ; 
sheep  in  droves;  men  in  towns,  villages,  cities.  Soli- 
tude has  its  ministry,  but  so  has  society,  and  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  would  rather  have  all  society  and 
no  solitude  than  all  solitude  and  no  society.  _,  Now.  if 
this  spell  of  loneliness  and  isolation  in  the  country  can 
be  broken,  it  will  become  more  than  ever  the  abode 
of  the  best  elements  of  our  population." 


The   Enormous   Naval  Expense. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  construction  of  two 
"dreadnaughts"  for  the  ensuing  year  which  will  cost 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  million  dollars  when  com- 
pleted, and  thousands  of  dollars  annually  after  com- 
pletion. In  a  decade  they  will  be  on  the  scrap  heap. 
The  naval  appropriation  bill  calls  for  $134,000,000  for 
the  year.  Meain\'hile  the  office  of  public  roads  gets  a 
scant  $75,000  annually  and  the  cause  of  good  roads 
limps  along  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  men  who 
make  sacrifices  to  advance  the  most  important  im- 
provement that  could  be  made  in  the  United  States. 
Good  roads  advocates  believe  in  ample  national  de- 
fense but  they  view  with  regret  the  expenditure  of  so 
great  a  sum  each  year  for  that  purpose  Avhen  com- 
paratively nothing  is  clone  for  the  cause  of  good 
roads.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  million  dollars 
injected  into  the  good  roads  movement  by  Uncle  Sam 
would  do  more  real  good  for  the  republic  than  any 
one  thing  imaginable.  It  would  make  for  immeasur- 
able national  prosperity  and  would  put  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  who  form  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  It  would  at  least  put  the  people  in  position 
to  pay  the  enormous  expense  of  the  dreadn aught  race 
which  the  republic  is  running  with  other  world  pow- 
ers. 

Good  Roads  and  Good  Wheels. 

"Why."  inquires  a  southern  correspondent,  "do  you 
say  much  about  good  roads  and  nothing  at  all  about 
good  wheels?  Tests  made  bj'  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  showed  that  with  an  inch-and-a-half  tire 
the  average  pull  per  ton  on  earth  roads  was  eighty- 
six  pounds,  and  Avith  the  same  tire  on  macadam  roads 
it  was  seventy-one  poimds;  but  on  the  same  earth 
roads,  with  a  six-inch  tire,  the  average  pull  was  only 
sixty-one  pounds.  By  improving  roads  you  save  fif- 
teen poimds  of  pull;  by  improving  the  tire  you  save 
twenty-five  pounds. ' ' 

Not  long  ago  the  superstition  in  favor  of  narrow 
tires  seemed  ineradicable.  Some  cities  noting  that 
heavily-laden,  narrow-tired  w-agons  ruined  the  pave- 
ment, sought  to  enforce  the  use  of  broadtires.  The 
effort  was  resisted  with  a  vigor  Avhich  suggested  that 
a  teaming  citizen's  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness were  indissolubly  blended  with  the  use  of  tires 
which  not  only  ruined  the  pavrement  but  also  in- 
creased the  pull  of  the  load.  This  prejudice  seems  to 
have  no  other  basis  than  habit.  That  a  heavy  load 
on  a  narrow  tire  will  affect  country  roads,  whether 
improved  or  unimproved,  as  injuriously  as  the  paved 
street  of  a  city  is  self-evident. 

No  extensive  information  on  the  subject  is  available ; 
but  we  seem  to  remember  meeting  with  more  wide-tired 
vehicles  in  the  coimtry  than  formerly.  Probably  the 
constant  object-lesson  of  the  automobile,  with  its  big 
tire,  has  hacl  some  educational  value  in  that  direction. 
— Saturdav  Evening  Post. 


Southern  Bell  to  be  Represented. 

Messrs.  J.  Epps  Brown,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  niirl  Evelyn  Harris,  special  agent,  of  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  will 
represent  their  com])any  in  the  national  highway  good 
roads  tour  which  leaves  Atlanta  June  6  for  New  York. 
These  gentlemen  will  extend  coiirtesies  along  the  hia;h- 
way  whenever  they  are  desired  by  the  tourists.  The 
Bell  never  lets  an  opportunity  slip  to  manifest  interest  in 
development,  and  good  roads  appeals  to  the  men  con- 
nected with  it.  Mr.  Harris,  by  the  way,  is  a  son  of  th" 
late  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Messrs.  Brovini  and  Harris 
will  drive  a  Selden  car. 
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Where  the  South  Stands. 
The  total  road  mileage  of  tlie  Tuited  States  is  2,151.- 
570.  Of  this.  6:38,517  miles  are  in  the  south.  The  av- 
erage per  eeut.  of  miles  of  improved  roads  in  the 
United  States  is  7.14;  in  the  south  it  is  4.26.  In  New 
England,  -where  there  are  88,000  miles  of  road,  the 
average  improved  is  22.83.  while  in  the  thref  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  whieh  have  a  eombiued 
mileage  of  over  2:J0,000,  the  average  per  cent,  of  miles 
of  improved  road  is  25.71.  The  average  expenditures 
for  roads  per  inhabitant  in  the  United!  States  is  1.05. 
in  New  England  1.53,  in  the  three  states  named  above 
it  is  1.32,  but  in  the  south  it  is  only  .86.  The  average 
population  per  mile  in  the  Ignited  States  is  35,  in  New 
England  81,  in  Ohio.  Illinois  and  Indiana  48,  and  in 
the  soutli  it  is  39. 

What  the  Gun  Was  For. 

An  automobile  party  was  approaching  a  citj'.  and 
presently  came  upon  a  score  of  men  busily  working 
the  road  with  mules  and  plows  and  scrapers  and  picks 
and  shovels. 

"That's  what  I  love  to  see!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
automobilists.  "Look  at  all  tliose  sturdy  farmers,  dig- 
ging away  to  improve  the  road!  That's  enterprise! 
That's  patriotism!  Those  men  have  the  right  spirit 
and  more  foresight  than  th'^  average  man.  I  wish 
this  whole  country  were  filled  with  such  citizens.  "What 
a  grand  country  this  would  be  if  every  community  had 
such  a  company  of  progressive  citizens.  And  say,  I 
wonder  what  that  fellow  Avitli  a  shotgun  thinks  he  is 
going  to  get  here?" 

"He  is  waiting  for  one  of  those  enterprising  road 
makers  to  slide  out  of  place.  He's  a  prison  guard  and 
those  men  are  convicts,"  was  the  reply. 


Must  Co-operate  With  the  Farmer. 

"If  the  United  States  keeps  to  the  front,  it  will 
have  to  look  to  the  sources  of  its  wealth  where  the 
arteries  of  trade  and  commerce  are  supplied.  The 
farmer  must  be  looked  to  for  co-operation  in  road  im- 
provement, for  he  is  the  man  first  and  most  benefitted. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  far- 
mer, but  to  legislation  which  has  tended  to  advance 
the  interests  of  tlie  manufacturer.  One  of  the  best 
bills  that  has  ever  been  presented  for  passage  in  con- 
gress, is  one  now  in  conference  committee,  providing 
for  an  appropriation  of  .^SOO.OOO  annually  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  at  large  to  the  value  of  good 
roads  and  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  up- 
building."— Selected. 


Keep  Good  Roads  Good. 

In  commercial  life  we  are  a  wondei-fully  practical 
people.  A  man  does  not  let  a  house  go  to  ruin  for 
lack  of  hammer  and  nails  and  a  few  boards  to  make 
repairs;  or  occasional  coats  of  paint  to  preserve  the 
timbers.  He  does  not  use  his  carriage,  or  his  steam 
eiagine,  or  his  watch,  or  his  clothes,  or  anything  else 
on  such  a  fool  theory.  He  applies  the  wise  maxium 
oi  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  and  the  "stitch  in  time" 
to  his  personal  and  business  affairs,  but  such  maxims 
seem  to  have  no  application  to  road  making  and  keep- 
ing.— Selected. 


If  you  cannot   boost  good  roads,  throw   away  your 
little  hammer. 


Lord  Bacon  said  that  three  thinsrs  make  a  nation 
great  and  prosperous,  to  wit:  Fertile  soil,  busy  work- 
shops, and  easy  conveyance  for  man  and  goods  from 
place  to  place. 


Supreme  Importance    of   Good  Roads. 

Quoting  Charles  Sumner,  who  said  that  "the  school 
master  and  good  roads  are  the  most  important  agencies 
to  advance  civilization."  and  declaring  that  the  com- 
mon country  roads  are  the  veins  of  commerce  and 
civilized  intercourse,  an  editor  says : 

"One  well  known  writer  only  recently  said  that  the 
question  of  good  roads  outranks  any  other  except 
sound  money  and  maintaining  the  public  credit.  The 
same  writer  asserted  that  it  is  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance to  the  people  directly  than  the  Panama  canal, 
the  irrigation  of  the  semi-arid  lands  of  the  west,  or  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf  or  any  other  waterway,  and  this  same 
V  riter  asserted  that  each  and  ever.y  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions  named    is   important. 

' '  Good  roads  important  ?  Have  you  ever  thought 
al)out  it?  Eeall.y  considered  the  importance  of  this 
question?  The  world's  food  supply  passes  over  coun- 
try roads !  Just  stop  and  consider.  If  roads  are 
worse  than  usual,  if  there  is  any  interruption  of  traffic 
upon  the  roads,  there  is  a  consequent  depression  on 
market  conditions.  Why?  Through  eratic  and  ir- 
regular delivery  to  meet  a  constant  and  uniform  de- 
mand. 

"Thus  products  are  and  have  long  been  in  reality 
sold  on  conditions  of  the  roads.  And,  remember,  in 
this  connectimi  that  92  per  cent,  of  the  highwaj's  of 
the  country  are  unimproved.  There  is  much  talk  each 
>ear  of  car  shortages  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
trouble  in  moving  crops.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
original  movement  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
road  conditions. 

"Thus  anything  which  tends  to  awaken  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  good  roads  is  of  supreme  importance." 


They  All  Balked. 

A  farmer  had  purchased  a  fine  automoliile,  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,  and  he  never  tired  of  telling  every- 
one what  a  po^yerful  machine  he  had.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  inevitable  happened,  and  he  found  himself 
stranded  several  miles  from  home.  Try  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  make  the  thing  go. 

A  neighbor  happened  along,  and  seeing  his  glum 
face,  though  to  cheer  him  up,  so  he  asked:  "How 
many  horse-power  is  your  machine?" 

The  farmer  spat  disgustedly:  "Forty,"  he  said, 
"and  everv  one  of  'em's  balked." 


Need  for  Better  Roads  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Today  the  need  for  better  wagon  roads  is  greater 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  histor.v.  The  belief  has 
been  proven  fallacious  that  as  railroad  mileage  in- 
creased the  need  for  good  country  roads  would  dimin- 
ish. The  fact  has  been  established  that  the  greater  the 
railroad  mileage  the  greater  the  movement  of  freight 
on  the  common  roads  that  act  as  feeders  to  the  rail- 
roads. It  has  been  shown  that  over  bad  roads  in  the 
United  States  a  team  on  the  worst  hauling  season  is 
only  able  to  transport  on  an  average  about  800  or  900 
pounds,  while  in  France  every  good  draft  horse  is  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  draw  3,306  pounds  a  distance  of 
18  miles  anv  dav  in  the  year. — Selected. 


The  glass  roads  in  Germany,  says  a  tourist,  are  mag- 
nificent and  never  wear  out. 


The  man  who  says  he  "ain't  a-going  to  vote  fer 
good  roads  .jist  to  give  them  automobile  fellers  a 
chancet  to  skeer  our  stock  to  death  and  kill  us"  op- 
posed good  roads  "on  principle"  before  he  ever  heard 
of  a  horseless  wagon. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

A  letter  from  Eufaula  says :  The  importance  of  good 
roads  in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  material  welfare 
of  the  rural  districts  and  the  welfare  of  cities 
and  small  towns  as  well  is  fast  being-  realized 
throughout  this  section  of  the  state  and  before  long- 
it  is  believed  that  southeast  Alabama  will  lay  claim 
to  as  well  equipped  public  thoroughfares  as  any  sec- 
tion of  the  south.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  equip- 
ment that  is  now  being  employed  by  nearlj^  every  coun- 
ty and  which  is  constantly  busy,  the  work  in  this  sec- 
tion is  also  being  augmented  by  the  convict  system. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  county  of  Bullock, 
where  the  roads  are  fast  being  converted  into  delight- 
ful drives,  that  are  always  in  excellent  condition,  even 
under  the  influence  of  the  severest  weather  tests. 

California. 

The  California  Good  Roads  Association  appears  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  issuance  of  eighteen  millions  of 
good  roads  bonds,  provided  for  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature. One  objection  is  that  before  the  eighteen  mil- 
lions could  be  returned,  the  interest  on  the  issue  would 
aggregate  more  than  twenty  millions.  Another  ob- 
jection is  that  the  bill  gives  the  state  highway  engi- 
neer almost  unlimited  power,  the  counties  having  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  work  done  with- 
in their  borders.  The  issue  would  be  borne  by  every 
county  in  the  state  except  San  Francisco,  but  while 
none  of  the  money  could  be  expended  on  the  roads  oi 
that  county,  it  is  contended  that  the  issue  would  ben- 
efit San  Francisco  more  than  any  other  county  Ise- 
cause  the  city  is  the  automobile  distributing  center 
of  the  state  and  the  bill  was  framed  with  the  especial 
purpose  of  providing-  better  roads  for  automobiles. 

Colorado. 

The  employment  of  1,000  convicts  in  good  roads  work 
by  the  state  of  Colorado  has  elicited  much  favorable 
comment  because  of  the  method  followed.  The  con- 
victs were  selected  carefully  with  a  view  of  getting 
onlj'  such  men  as  would  be  least  likely  to  attempt  es- 
cape. The  convicts  therefore  felt  that  they  were  be- 
ing promoted  for  good  conduct.  And  they  ardently 
desired  to  work  in  the  open  rather  than  remain  coop- 
ed up  in  the  penitentiary.  They  Avere  worked  eight 
hours  a  day,  there  were  no  chains  on  them  and  not 
even  an  armed  patrol  about  the  camps,  and  yet  the 
escajjes  were  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The 
work  and  the  out  door  life  improved  their  health  and 
spirits  and  made  better  men  of  them.  At  the  sametime 
it  removed  them  from  a  position  of  competition  with 
free  labor.  All  things  being  considered,  it  is  being 
generally  accepted  that  building  roads  is  the  best  work 
for  prisoners,  and  more  and  more  the  states  are  turn- 
ing to  this  plan. 

Florida. 

This  state  has,  according  to  returns  received  by 
Governor  Gilchrist,  2,120  miles  of  hard  roads,  624  miles 
of  graded  roads,  and  800  miles  of  stra-wed  roads,  and 
four  of  its  counties  have  spent  or  voted  to  be  spent, 
$1,500,000  for  hard  surface  highways.  With  3,000 
miles  of  improved  roads,  Florida  stands  to  tfie  fore 
among  the  good  roads  states. 


Georgia. 

A  good  roads  advocate  traveling  in  the  state  re- 
cently said:  "A  few  years  ago  when  I  first  visited 
south  and  southwest  Georgia  tliere  were  practically  no 
roads  to  speak  of,  the  roads  that  did  exist  being  lit- 
tle more  than  paths.  Now  this  all  changed.  The  peo- 
ple have  awakened  most  thoroughly  and  are  build- 
ing highways  that  would  do  credit  to  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Roads  are  going  down  in  all  directions.  Coun- 
ties are  vieing  with  each  other  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. Every  farmer  wants  the  best  part  of  the  road  in 
front  of  his  place,  and  he  is  so  anxious  for  it  that  he 
not  only  stands  his  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxes, 
but  also  digs  down  into  his  pocket  and  gets  more  coin 
and  gives  more  labor  in  order  that  his  road  may  be  as 
lie  desires.  I  visited  every  south  Georgia  county  west 
of  Waycross  and  found  every  one  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  situation.  I  drove  out  on  the  roads,  in  some  in- 
stances in  automobiles  and  in  other  instances  in  ve- 
hicles and  was  astonished  at  the  advancement  that  had 
been  made.  Clinch  once  had  the  worst  roads  imagi- 
nable. All  of  this  has  been  done  away  with  and  the 
good  old  countv  is  now  giving  a  good  account  of  it- 
self." 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  establishing  a  highway 
from  Thomasville  to  the  gulf.  An  automobile  party 
recently  traveled  from  Thomasville  to  meet  the  com- 
missioners of  Leon  county  and  the  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Illinois, 

A  committee  of  good  roads  people  in  Adams  eount.y 
has  financed  a  plan  to  give  prizes  to  the  men  who  make 
and  maintain  the  best  roads  from  March  1,  1910  to 
May  ol,  1911.  For  the  best  five-mile  stretch  $100  is 
offered  as  first  prize,  $75  as  second,  $50  as  third;  for 
the  best  three-mile  road,  $75  .first,  $50  second,  $25, 
third;  for  the  best  two-mile  road,  $50,  .$25  and  $15; 
for  the  best  one-mile  stretch,  $35,  $17.50,  and  $12.50; 
for  the  best  half-mile  of  road,  ,$25,  $15,  and  $10.  The 
conditions  set  forth  are  that  the  farmers  competing 
for  the  prizes  use  split-log  drags,  or  similar  drags.  All 
prizes  are  payable  in  gold. 

The  tenth  annual  international  good  roads  congress 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  September,  1911.  At  the  same- 
time  an  international  municipal  congress  and  exposi- 
tion will  be  held. 

Indiana. 

The  good  roads  congress  of  nortliern  Indiana  in 
session  at  South  Bend  recently  declared  for  the  pay- 
ment of  road  tax  in  cash.  If  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
gress are  cai'ried  out,  citizens  will  no  more  "work" 
their  taxes  out  as  in  the  past.  This  system  is  obsolete. 
Northern  Indiana  is  becoming  stirred  up  on  the 
subject  of  roads  and  at  this  meeting  of  citizens 
from  maijy  counties  important  steps  were  taken  to- 
ward organizing  for  earnest  work.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers was  Aaron  Jones,  master  of  the  grange  in  the  state. 
lie  declared  the  road  question  was  a  national  issue. 
The  farmers  could  save  each  year  one-half  of  .$450,000.- 
000,  the  gigantic  sum  it  costs  to  transport  their  pro- 
ducts to  market,  if  the  roads  were  improved,  he  said. 
One-half  of  the  $90,000,000  spent  annually  for  road 
maintenance,  he  declared,  would  bring  the  same  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  whole,  if  advantageously  spent. 
The  great  need  of  good  roads  is  shown   by  the  fact 
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that  there  are  41,000  rural  mail  carriers  wlio  travel  a 
million  miles  each  day.  The  government  has  spent 
$500,000,000  for  rivers  and  harbors,  and  is  building 
the  Panama  canal  at  enormous  cost,  under  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  all  will  cheapen  transportation,  and 
yet  60  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  railroads  and  wa- 
terways is  the  product   of  the  farm. 

*  *     « 
Iowa. 

The  Anamosa  -Journal,  arguing  for  the  use  of  gravel, 
a  material  foiuid  in  abundance  at  Springville,  saj's : 
''Much  money  is  fooled  away  by  using  cinders.  A 
sample  of  that  may  be  seen  on  North  Ford  street. 
Last  year  the  street  was  covered  with  cinders  at  near- 
ly as  great  expense  as  macadam  would  have  cost.  It 
is  now  full  of  holes."  The  same  paper  shows  how 
rapidly  another  street  paved  with  macadam' has  been 
worn  out,  and  declares  for  brick  paving. 

The  town  of  Carroll  is  making  an  experiment  in 
road  building  by  plowing  up  one  of  its  principal 
streets,  following  with  a  disc  harrow  and  a  King-drag, 
and  then  applying  a  solution  of  oil  and  asphaltum,  to 
be  followed  with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel.  Such  a  road 
is  said  to  become  as  hard  as  flint  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Carroll  has  given 
20  barrels,  or  1,000  gallons  of  tlie  oil.  It  will  take 
2,500  gallons  for  every  300  feet,  and  the  business  men 
offer  to  give  1,500  gallons.  Several  other  Jowa  towns 
will  make  this  same   experiment. 

Kansas. 

It  is  100  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Scott.  A 
road  connecting  the  two  is  advocated.  It  would  tra- 
verse four  rich  farming  counties  and  touch  Ave  im- 
portant towns,  and  would  cost  the  farmers  along  the 
way  just  $2.50  an  acre  in  a  trip  two  miles  wide. 
Should  they  want  to  issue  10-year  bonds,  the  law  al- 
lows it,  and  in  this  event  it  would  cost  the  farmers 
25  cents  an  acre  a  year  for  10  years. 

A  farmer  in  Wyandote  county  is  starting  a  move- 
ment to  furnish  free  road  drags  to  the  farmers.  He 
gets  the  idea  from  Reno  county.  The  commercial  club 
people  of  Hutchinson  in  Reno  have  raised  money  to 
buy  drags  at  $4  or  $5  each,  and  give  them  away  to 
men  who  will  drag  the  roads.  The  fai-mer  says  that 
a  great  part  of  the  work  clone  on  roads  is  lost  because 
in  grading  up  the-  center,  it  is  made  so  rough  that 
teamsters  drive  to  one  side,  making  a  new  road  bed. 
The  Hutchinson  News  declares  that  the  road  grader 
in  use  there  simply  butchers  the  roads  unless  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  man  ;  and  that  when  a 
road  is  "finished,"  people  avoid  the  newly  built  parts 
of  it.  This  newspaper  thinks  that  if  the  farmers  will 
accept  the  free  drags  and  use  them,  good  results  will 
follow. 

Kentucky. 

A  dispatch  from  Whitesburg  says  that  a  good  roads 
campaign  is  being  waged  in  that  county  that  will  re- 
sult in  many  miles  of  improved  dirt  road  and  some 
(>f  permanent  new  road.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
the  authorities  to  build  two  new  bridges. 

*  *     * 
Michigan. 

The  rapidity  of  road  development  in  Michigan  may 
lie  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  first- 
class  automobile  roads  under  construction  of  twice  the 
m.ileage  of  those  which  were  constructed  in  1909.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  one  could  not  go  beyond  the  city 
limits  of  Detroit.  Michigan 's  metropolis;  save  only  in 
good  weather.     If  one  ventured  out  after  a  rain,  he 


was  lucky  if  he  escaped  being  stuck  in  the  mud  up  to 
the  hub.  Today  this  is  all  changed.  The  automobile 
has  largely  brought  the  change  about,  as  it  has  every- 
where else;  and  development  during  the  last  year  has 
been  remarkable. 

*     #     * 

Minnesota. 

Three  years  ago  a  farmer  in  Wright  county  dragged 
his  road  after  each  rain,  and  the  improvement  was 
so  great  that  his  neighbors  imitated  him.  Now  the 
road  boss  gives  each  farmer  a  strip  of  road  to  keep  up, 
Jind  they  get  a  rebate  on  their  taxes  for  the  work. 
Each  one  takes  pride  in  keeping  his  road  in  prime 
order.  The  roads  were  first  graded  and  are  maintain- 
ed with  the  split-log  drag,  and  for  earth  roads  they 
have  no    superiors. 

Twentj'-five  autos  filled  with  business  men  from 
Albert  Ijea  went  out  from  that  city  the  other  day, 
carrying  picks  and  shovels,  and  the  autoists  proceed 
to  mend  the  roads  wherever  they  found  a  hole.  There 
were  100  men  who  believe  in  good  roads  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  actually  get  down  to  work  on  the 
highway's.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  auto  influence.  It 
is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  make  weekly  trips  and 
carry  on  repair  Avork  on  all  the  roads  leading  out  from 
their  town.  A  force  of  100  men  can  do  a  lot  of  road 
work    in    a   day. 

Missouri. 

If  as  much  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
officials  whose  duties  include  the  expenditure  of  road 
funds  as  was  exercised  by  the  governor  of  Missouri 
recently  in  appointing  a  eountj^  .iudge,  millions  would 
be  saved  and  the  roads  of  the  country  would  be  far 
better  than  they  are.  The  governor,  called  upon  to 
fill  a  vancancy  in  a  county  judgeship,  announced  that 
he  would  choose  a  man  with  particular  reference  to  his 
qualifications  and  his  ideas  concerning  the  public 
roads.  "A  county  judge"  said  the  governor,  "has  no 
other  duty  so  important  as  that  of  controlling  the 
roads  and  supervising  the  expenditure  of  the  road 
moneys.  Incidentally,  there  are  very  few  duties  that 
any  official  has  to  perform  that  are  more  important. 
In  some  past  periods  since  the  road  fund  was  estab- 
lished the  county  has  not  gotten  nearlj'  that  value  for 
its  road  expenditures  that  it  ought  to  have  received. 
We  ought  not  to  have  anything  of  that  sort  hereaf- 
ter. ' ' 

Missouri  tax  collectors  held  a  meeting  in  Kansas 
City  sometime  ago  and  all  of  them  expressed  a  friend- 
liness for  the  good  roads  movement.  It  means  some- 
thing when  officials  stand  for  improvement. 

The  Missouri  counties  that  got  the  start  building 
good  roads,  like  all  good  roads  communities,  have 
kept  adding  to  their  mileage,  while  the  counties  that 
were  left  behind  liave  stayed  behind  with  their  bad 
roads.  As  a  rule  the  richer  counties  have  bad  roads 
and  the  poorer  counties  good  roads.  This  was  because 
the  first  settlers,  who  made  their  homes  in  the  best 
farming  section,  lived  easy  and  didn't  need  roads.  The 
less  fertile  counties  simply  had  to  have  good  roads  to 
make  their  farms  worth  anything  and  to  enable  their 
farmers  to  make  a  living.  In  these  counties  produce 
brings  all  it  is  worth.  Wheat  and  corn  are  worth 
more  in  the  poorer  counties  M-ith  good  roads  than  in 
the  very  fertile  comities  without  good  roads. 

An  automobile  company  in,  Jackson,  Miss.,  organ- 
ized by  leading  business  men.  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  good  roads  movement.  There  are  plans  afoot  for 
a  highway  to  Memphis,  another  to  New  Orleans,  a 
third  to  Mobile,  with  a  branch  to  Vicksburg.  This 
firm   sells   autos.   but   it  knows   that    if  the  roads  are 
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good,  it  will  sell  more  autos  than  otherwise,  and  it 
is  bending  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  a  system  of 
highways  that  will  take  in  a  wide  territory. 

Congress  is  being  urged  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  re-establishing  the  old  "Natchez  Trace,"  an  histor- 
ical road  running  from  Florence,  Ala.,  to  Natchez, 
Miss.  The  road  is  used  as  a  public  highway,  but  needs 
work.  The  Mississippi  and  Alabama  representatives 
in  congress  are  supporting  the  bill.  The  road,  if  put 
in  good  order,  would  open  up  a  fine  country  and 
through  its  connections  with  other  highways  would 
practically  create  a  far-reaching  system  of  good  roads. 


Jl  road  drags.     Such  entliusiasm  cannot  fail  to  create 
good  roads  all  around  that   town. 

Joy  Morton  offers  Otoe  county  a  right  of  way  for  a 
road  through  his  magnificenL  estate,  $500  for  every 
mile  of  bricked  road,  and  proposes  to  five  $4,000  if  the 
citizens  will  raise  $8,000  to  add  to  their  tax  of  $8,000, 
thus  making  a  fund  of  $20,000  to  begin  road  work. 
The  proposed  bricked  road  will  be  16  feet  wide,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  right-ol'-way  will  be  sodded  in 
blue  grass,  higher  than  the  bricked  portion,  so  that  the 
water  will  run  off  on  the  bricks  and  be  carried  away 
without  injury  to  the  roadway. 


Louisiana. 

The  good  roads  bill  of  the  administration  in  Louis- 
iana proposes  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  that 
provides  for  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  for  a  road  fund,  the  tax  being  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  taxes  whatsoever.  If  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  the  election  will  be  held  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1910.  Also  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  tax  on  vehicles,  including  automobiles,  etc. 

New  Mexico. 

The  1.3-mile  stretch  of  the  north-and-south  road  out 
of  Prescott  will  soon  be  improved,  work  to  start  in 
two  weeks  after  the  contract  is  made,  and  to  ,be  rushed 
to  completion  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Before 
it  is  completed,  it  is  possible  that  another  13-mile  sec- 
tion of  the  same  road  will  be  authorized.  In  Phoenix 
there  is  sentiment  for  the  completion  of  the  road  to 
Preficott.  The  scenic  attractions  of  this  route  are 
unsurpassed,  and  when  finished,  heavy  automobile 
traffic  is  expected  on  the  highway.  This  road  would 
be  built  on  a  substantial  basis,  no  grade  being  over 
(i  per  cent,  and  the  road  to  be  placed  on  elevations 
that  will  remove  all  danger  of  flood  damage. 

Bernalillo' comity  will  seek  authority  from  congress 
to  issue  $175,000  of  bonds  for  roads,  $25,000  to  be 
used  to  survey  and  plat  the  county  and  the  remainder 
for  construction.  A  determined  good  roads  campaign 
has  been  inaugurated  and  as  usual  the  automobile  peo- 
ple  are   behind   the   movement. 

North  Dakota. 

Probably  no  convention  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
North  Dakota  will  be  marked  with  more  genuine  eli- 
thusiasm  than  that  of  the  good  roads  convention  that 
is  to  be  held  in  Fargo  June  22  and  23.  This  good 
roads  movement  is  one  that  has  been  agitated  all  over 
the  state  to  a  great  extent  for  some  years  and  two 
meetings  have  been  held.  This  year  the  Fargo  Com- 
mercial Club  has  taken  a  big  interest  in  the  movement 
and  the  campaign  that  was  started  some  time  ago  for 
speakers  of  national  reputation  has  borne  good  fruit 
and  some  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the  United  States 
have  given  their  promise  to  be  in  attendance.  In  addition 
to  the  speakers  there  will  be  the  finest  kind  of  an 
exhibition  of  road  building  here,  together  with  talks 
and  lantern  slides  .showing  the  peculiar  kind  of  nri- 
terial  that  can  be  used  on  soil  of  different  kinds.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.'s  road  oil  man  will  also  be  there 
and  he  will  more  than  likely  give  an  exhibition  of 
the  benefits  of  oil  on  the  roads  to  lay  the  dust,  etc. 

Nebraska. 

Friend  and  DeWitt.  two  tov/ns  that  have  taken  vast 
interest  in  good  roads,  each  have  live  commercial  clubs 
and  they  are  doing  things.  At  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Friend  recently,  enough  money  was  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription  to  grade  six  miles  of  road  and  buy 


North  Carolina. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  state  convention  of  the 
Travelers'  Protective  Association,  held  at  Winston- 
Salem  the  first  week  in  May,  was  an  address  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist,  on  the  sub,ject  of 
good  roads  and  the  adoption  of  strong  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  state  and  national  governments  for 
appropriations  to  counties  manifesting  an  interest  Ln 
building  better  highways.  The  T.  P.  A.'s  know  the 
value  of  improved  roads  if  anybody  does,  and  many 
a  one  of  them  has  suffered  from  bad  roads  in  trying 
to  reach  customers  distant  from  the  railroad. 

Monday  May  30  at  Falls  Grove,  Nash  county,  an 
important  meeting  was  held  by  the  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association,  which  combined  its  own  business 
with  a  good  roads  rally  and  a  picnic  dinner.  Ad- 
dresses were  made,  Pjditor  P.  A.  Hampton,  of  The  Twin 
City  Echo,  speaking  on  the  sub.ject  of  the  advantages 
of  rural  mail  delivery,  and  Editor  M.  W.  Lincke,  of 
The  Nashville  Graphic,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
good  roads.  Dr.  Joseph  Pratt,  state  geologist,  was 
on  the  program  for  an  address  on  the  .subject,  "Road 
Building  and  How  Roads  Might  Be  Improved."  The 
interest  of  the  rural  carriers  and  of  the  good  roads 
advocates  are  identical,  and  the  carriers'  associations 
and  the  good  roads  organizations  all  over  the  country 
can  work  to  advantage  by  such  meetings. 

The  Buncombe  County  Good  Roads  Association  in 
a  recent  meeting  at  Asheville  heard  a  report  that  the 
county  commissioners  had  been  asked  to  resurface 
the  macadam  roads  with  tarvia,  and  that  the  board 
had  agreed  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  section  of  the 
road  leading  to  Biltmore  will  probably  be  selected  for 
experiment.  The  association  agreed  to  use  all  possi- 
ble effort  to  discourage  the  use  of  narrow  tires  in  or- 
der to  prevent  cutting  the  roads. 

The  comparatively  new,  automobile-inspired  high- 
way idea  is  taking  hold  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  The  projects  are  mimerous  and  not 
one  is  impossible  or  improbable,  and  no  great 
expense  will  attach  in  most  cases.  for  with 
sand-clay  construction  and  the  road  drag,  a  fair- 
ly good  highway  can  be  built  until  more  permanent 
construction  can  be  secured.  Interest  in  the  highways 
from  Charlotte,  Greenville.  S.  C,  and  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  via  Asheville  to  Knoxville,  is  unabated 
and  increasing.  The  national  highwaj',  the  cap- 
ital route,  and  highway  from  Raleigh  and 
the  east  to  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  and  on  to 
the  mountains  have  aroused  deep  interest.  There 
is  a  proposition  to  build  a  highway  from  Winston-Sa- 
lem through  to  Pinehurst,  likewise  one  from  Greens- 
boro to  Pinehurst.  and  one  from  Lexington  and 
Thomasville  to  Asheboro,  where- it  would  connect  with 
the  route  to  Pinehurst,  thus  connecting  the  national 
and  capital  routes. 

The  New  York  Herald  said  editorially  the  other  day: 
"Kings  Mountain  is  a  township  with  one  hundred  eit- 
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izens  iu  North  Carolina.  As  townships  go  it  is  not  large, 
nor  -wonld  much  be  expected  from  it  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  the  matter  of  road  building.  Inspired  by 
the  gospel  preached  by  The  New  York  Herald-Atlanta 
Journal  good  roads  scouts,  it  is  engaged  in  building 
many  miles  of  macadam  high  way,  which  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Of 
such  work  any  good  sized  city  might  well  be  proud, 
yet  King's  Mountain  is  only  typical  of  the  commiuii- 
ties,  large  and  small,  along  the  line  of  the  national 
highway.  It  is  this  kind  of  work  that  makes  possible 
such  excellent  driving  reported  by  the  good  roads 
scouts  in  this  morning's  dispatches  and  guarantee  to 
the  tourist  from  Atlanta  an  ideal  trip." 
*  tt  * 
Ohio. 

Franklin  county  has  Hi  miles  of  completed  macad- 
am road,  according  to  the  official  report.  Seveuty 
miles  additional  are  under  construction.  There  are 
155  miles  of  gravel  road  and  35  miles  of  bituminous 
macadam. 

Oklahoma. 

Whenever  people  agree  to  build  a  little  permanent 
road  instead  of  a  lot  of  makeshift  road,  the  light  is 
breaking  and  real  progress  at  hand.  Tlie  Okanogan 
county  board  of  commissioners  has  bought  a  rock 
crusher  and  a  steam  roller  at  a  cost  of  some  $4,0U0  and 
has  .started  in  to  build  a  little  macadam  at  a  time  and 
stop  trying  to  spread  their  slendei-  road  funds  all 
over  the  countv. 


Oregon. 

Mr.  ^laurice  0.  Eldridgc,  assistant  chief  of  road 
management  of  tlie  office  of  public  roads,  delivered 
an  address  at  Ontario,  ilay  16,  and  will  make  50  lec- 
tures in  the  state,  on  the  subject  of  good  roads.  He 
said  at  Ontario:  "'The  greatest  factors  against  good 
roads  are  the  localization  of  the  management  of  road 
affairs,  tlie  practice  of  paying  road  taxes  in  labor,  and 
the  usual  lack  of  supervisioj  of  the  work.  Many 
states  are  solving  the  first  difficult}^  by  providing  state 
aid.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  country  that 
the  commuuities  with  the  best  roads  ship  away  the 
most  produce,  while  those  with  the  worst  roads  ship 
in  the  most.  Good  roads  and  good  schools  go  togeth- 
er; the  latter  cannot  exist  without  tlie  former.  An 
increase  in  population  always  Follows  in  the  trail  of 
good  roads." 

Judge  L.  H.  Webster  in  an  address  at  Baker  City 
recently  argued  for  an  amendment  to  the  .state's  con- 
■stitution  that  will  allow  each  county  to  issue  bonds 
for  roads.  He  said  that  if  people  who  Avill  live  30 
years  from  now  iise  the  roads  the  present  generation 
builds,  naturallj'  they  ought  to  pay  part  of  the  cost. 
Should  each  county  issue  bonds,  it  would  mean  the 
gradual  payment  of  a  debt  made  for  public  improve- 
ments which  can  be  enjoyed  at  once.  The  speaker 
deemed  it  proper  tliat  the  pioneers  who  are  develop- 
ing Oregon  should  enjoy  good  roads  before  they  die. 
If  each  county  i.ssues  $100,000  of  ))onds.  perliaps  .$15.- 
000  would  be  spent  for  machinery  and  the  remaindei- 
would  be  put  in  circulation  right  at  home.  The  peo- 
ple would  only  be  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  in  another  pocket.  The  roads  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  lands  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
"Wherever  good  roads  are  found."  concluded  the 
speaker,  "the  homes  also  will  be  found  to  be  gof)d. 
and  the  farmers  well  eared  for.  The  people  ail!  be 
broad,    cultured    and    progressive." 


Pennsylvania. 

The  mercliants  of  Lancaster  county,  believing  tliat 
good  roads  stimulate  trade,  have  offered  prizes  in  cash 
for  the  best-kept  earth  roads.  The  King  split-log  drag 
is  .specified.  The  offer  raised  keen  competition  among 
the  farmers  and  will  bring  the  roads  up  to  a  high 
state  of  usefulness,  thereby  helping  the  merchants. 
Here  is  an  idea  which  the  merchants  of  any  c  immun- 
ity might  well  take  up. 

Texas. 

When  Bee  county  defeated  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000 
for  roads,  Precinct  No.  1,  which  voted  overwhelming- 
ly for  the  bonds,  immediately  asked  permission  to 
vote  on  $100,000  of  bonds  for  itself,  and  this  was 
granted.  In  August,  therefore,  Precinct  No.  1  is  go- 
ing to  show  Bee  county  a  thing  or  two.  With  the 
mileage  this  issue  will  secure,  the  county  will  have 
something  like  100  miles  of  good  roads  in  another 
twelve  month.  Precinct  No.  8  is  circulating  petitions 
for  an  election  also.  It  voted  for  the  bonds  that  the 
countj'  as  a  whole  defeated. 

The  commissioners  at  McKmney  have  set  June  24 
for  voting  on  a  tax  of  25  cents  on  the  $100  of  property 
to  raise  funds  for  building  eight  good  roads  to  run 
from  five  to  ten  miles  out  of  McKinney. 

Tennessee. 

The  good  roads  advocates  of  Dickson  county  are 
enlisting  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  $100,000 
road  bond  proposition,  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
coming  August  election.  The  truth  is,  this 
proposition  is  claiming  much  more  attention 
than  is  the  election  of  county  officers — and  well  it  may. 
The  county  has  suffered  so  long  from  the  effects  of  bad 
roads — or,  it  may  be  said,  no  roads  at  all — that  the 
people  have  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  realization  of 
tlie  hardships  thus  imposed,  and  are  apparently  de- 
termined to  tolerate  it  no  longer.  If  the  bond  propo- 
sition carries,  the  amount  will  be  expended  in  con- 
structing model  highways  leading  to  and  from  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  across  the  county,  and 
connecting  with  these  will  follow  the  latest  complete 
road  system.  No  question  of  more  vital  importance 
concerns  Dickson  county  just  now. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  an  influential  organization 
and  any  stand  that  it  takes  is  felt  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  its  subordinate  unions.  When  one 
of  these  unions  meet  at  Ripley,  Tenn.,  recently,  the 
most  important  question  discussed  was  that  of  good 
roads.  It  was  discussed  at  length  and  thej-  heartily 
endorsed  the  good  roads  convention  to  be  held  at  Rip- 
ley June  9.  The  Illinois  Central  will  furnish  a  free 
car  to  delegates  to  this  convention. 

South  Carolina. 

Colleton  county  has  prepared  to  build  at  once  five 
miles  of  permanent  sand-clay  roads  in  every  direction 
from  the  courthouse  at  Walterboro ;  and  when  this 
work  is  done,  five  miles  more  will  be  added  to  each 
main  road  until  the  roads  of  the  entire  county  are 
improved.  Mules,  dump  wagons,  scrapers,  etc.,  have 
been   purchased   and   the   improvement  is   now   under 


South  Dakota. 

The  good  roads  proposition  appears  to  be  a  growing 
one  in  the  state,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  being  foster- 
ed by  auto  owners.  The  owners  of  machines  at  Wau- 
bay  turned  out  in  force  along  the  roads  leading  from 
that  place  and  dug  up  stones,  and  leveled  obstructions. 
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helping  the  roads  out  of  the  place  for  several  miles. 
The  machine  owners  of  Bruce  hired  farmers  for  five 
miles  in  all  directions  from  the  town  to  use  "split- 
log  drags"  on  the  roads,  with  the  result  that  for  the 
distance  the  roads  are  so  treated  they  have  good 
roads  around  that  town.  Business  men  and  auto  own- 
ers of  different  towns  over  the  state  are  busy,  and 
their  work  may  help  in  securing  a  practical  good 
roads  bill  in  the  next  legislative  session. 

Utah. 

Significant  of  the  general  movement  toward  sub- 
stituting concrete  bridges  and  culverts  for  wooden 
structures  is  the  action  of  the  road  commissioners  at 
Ephraim,  where  it  was  announced  in  a  recent  conven- 
tion that  as  fast  as  the  wooden  culverts  become  im- 
fit  concrete  culverts  are  being  placed.  Metal  culverts 
are  also  to  be  used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way 
these  western  people  conduct  a  gaod  roads  convention. 
At  Ephraim  they  did  not  confine  the  program  to  dry 
facts  and  figures  and  oratory;  they  had  music,  includ- 
ing vocal  and  instrumental  solos  by  men  and  women. 
and  a  splendid  orchestra  enlivened  the  meeting  as 
well.  As  a  result,  an  enthusiastic  sentiment  was 
aroused  for  good  roads,  and  those  who  attended  went 
away  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  augured  well  for  the 
cause  in  that  part    of  the  country. 

The  good  roads  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
has  been  declared  void  in  its  entirety  on  the  gromid 
that  one  section  was  void  and  inoperative,  the  court 
holding  that  a  section  of  a  statute  which  provides  for 
the  raising  of  funds  by  special  tax  but  which  does 
not  provide  machinery  or  method  for  carrying  into 
effect  such  section,  is  void. 

Fifteen  hundred  delegates  and  every  congressman 
from  the  states  interested  will  gather  at  Ogden  Sep- 
tember 23-26  to  discuss  interstate  highways.  Tlie 
plan  is  to  connect  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Utah  and  Colora- 
do with  a  number  of  modern  roads.  It  is  proposed 
to  ask  congress  to  set  apart  a  million  acres  of  school 
lands  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  turned  into  a 
fund  for  building  the  interstate  highways.  In  con- 
nection with  the  convention,  a  half-mile  of  macadam 
road  will  be  built,  all  needful  machinery  being  there 
for  daily  demonstration. 

«     *     * 
Washington. 

Gov.  Ha^',  of  "Washington,  is  an  enthusiastic  good 
r:)ads  advocate  and  has  aided  the  cause  for  better  high- 
ways in  the  western  state  tremendously.  For  this  year 
1.100  miles  of  state  trunk  roads  are  planned  by  him. 
These  roads  are  designed  to  serve  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  now  estimated  to  be  near  the 
1,250.000  mark,  and  will  touch  eleven  cities,  also  taking 
in  a  large  number  of  smaller  towns,  between  Spokane 
and  the  Puget  Sound. 


Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 

Greenville.  Texas,  has  voted  $100,000  to  have  ten 
miles  of  street,  and  Greenville.  S.  C.  has  voted  $200.- 
000  for   the    same   purpose. 

Dallas  coimty,  Texas,  has  voted  $250,000  for  road 
construction. 

TTrbanna.  Va..  provides  .$3,000  for  sideM-alks. 

Alvin.  Texas,  will  vote  June  10  on  a  bond  issue  of 
.$12,000  for  streets. 

Bee  county.  Texas,  votes  in  Augu-st  on  $100,000  of 
good  roads  bonds.  .• 

Lexington  township.  Daviilson  county.  N.  C.  has 
$100,000  of  bonds  for  roads,  ready  for  the  market. 

Bibb  county,  Ga.,  will  vote  on  $100,000  for  roads. 


Himtsville,  Ala.,  has  an  ele.rtion  pending  on  $40,000 
for  streets. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  M-iJl  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of 
$75,000  for  streets. 

Maxton,  N.  C.,  is  carrying  on  extensive  street  im- 
provements. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contract  for  20,000 
square  yards  of  bitulithic  on  a  five-inch  concrete  base, 
at  $2.12  per  square  yard. 

The  Maryland  road  commission  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  building  3.23  miles  of  road  from  Kennedj'ville 
to  Locust  Grove,  in  Kent  countv,  the  price  being  $33  - 
047. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  woilh  of  cement  sidewalks 
will  be  laid  in  Houston.  Texas. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C  is  laying  cement  walks  with 
granite  curb. 

Covington  county.  Ala.,  will  spend  $17,000  on  roads. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  plans  an  expenditure  for  one 
street  from  depot  to  courthouse  and  will  lay  lio  miles 
of  cement  sidewalks. 

Putnam  county.  Fla..  invites  bids  for  two  miles  of 
improved    road. 

Shreveport.  La.,  is  going  to  spend  $600,000  on  its 
streets. 

Jime  1  the  board  of  public  roads  at  Spottsjdvania 
opens  bids  for  building  14  miles  of  gravel  road,  19 
miles  of  earth  road,  and  a  short  stretch  of  macadam. 
First  bids  Avere  rejected. 

Waco.  Texas,  has  $100,000  available  for  streets. 

Of  the  Charleston-Columbia,  S.  C,  highway,  which  is 
120  miles  long  long.  44  miles  have  been  finished,  in- 
cluding 17  miles  from  Charleston  and  27  miles  from 
Orangeburg  to  the  line  of  Dorchester  county. 

Betterton.  ^Id..  has  voted  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
building   concrete  sidewalks. 

The  Wakefield  district  of  Rappahannock  county, 
Va.,  has  issued  $15,000  of  bonds  for  biiilding  a  seven- 
mile  stretch  of  macadam. 

Lexington.  Ky..  is  thinking  of  issuing  $300,000  for 
street  improvements. 

Ellis  coimty.  Texas,  is  contemplating  the  issuance  of 
$300,000  of  bonds  for  good  roads,  and  set  June  4  for 
election. 

Hays  county.  Texas,  set  June  4  for  voting  on  $20,- 
000  of  road  bonds. 

Attalla,  Ala.,  has  awarded  contract  for  $8,900  worth 
of  artificial  stone  sidewalk,  driveway,  and  combined 
curb  and  gutter. 

W.  J.  Manning  &  Son  have  contracted  with  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn..  for  20,000  sqiiare  feet  of  sidewalk. 

Richmond,  Va..  has  awarded  a  contract  for  ashphalt 
block  paving  on  four  streets  surrounding  school. 

The  New  Market  and  Sperryville  Turnpike  Com- 
pany, says  a  Luray,  Va..  message,  will  build  one  mile 
of  macadam  as  an  object  lesson. 

Macon,  Ga.,  has  decided  to  pave  various  streets  with 
wooden  blocks,  asphalt,  bitulithic  with  vitrified  bricks 
in  center  of  street  car  tracks,  viti'ified  blocks,  etc. 

Memphis  will  pave  Rabourn  boulevard  with  bituli- 
thic. 

Portsmouth.  Va..  will  spend  $125,000  this  year  for 
street  improvements. 

Spartanburg  county.  S.  C.  will  build  a  36-mile  road. 

Wachita  Falls,  Texas,  expects  to  award  contract  for 
$40,000  of  street   improvements. 

Maysville,  Ky..  has  given  contracts  for  48.000  feet 
of  cemet  sidewalks. 

Laurinburg.  N.  C.  will  lay  2,500  yards  of  cement 
sidewalks. 

Washington.  N.  C,  will  pave  6,130  linear  feet  of 
street. 
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Dalton,  Ga.,  has  voted  ^25,000  for  street  paving. 

June  11.  Precinct  No.  7,  Cass  county,  Ga.,  will  vote 
on  $40,000  for  roads. 

Matagorda  county,  Texas,  is  gjing  to  vote  on  $100,- 
000  for  roads  and  bridges. 

Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  C,  is  thinking  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$120,000  for  streets. 

June  14,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Avill  decide  whether  it  will 
spend  $300,000  for  streets. 

Third  district,  Lee  county.  ]Miss.,  contemplates  is- 
siiing  $100,000  for  roads. 

Jonesboro,  Ark.,  will  spend  $13,300  for  sidewalks 
and  curbing. 

Walker  caunty,  Ga.,  will  exteiui  road  from  Lafayette 
to  Chattooga  county  line,  and  the  latter  county  will 
build  it  on  to  the  Floyd  county  line. 

Burlington,  X.  C,  will  spend  $60,000  for  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  set  June  3  for  opening  bids  for 
18,000  scjuare  yards  8-inch  macadam,  2,500  linear  feet 
combined  curb  and  gutter.  6,000  square  yards  cement 
sidewalks. 

R.  L.  Peters.  Kuoxville,  Tenn..  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  m.acadamizing  four  miles  of  the  Pfatf- 
town  road  in  Forsyth  county,  N.  C,  price  $31,285. 


Bridges,  Culverts,  Etc. 

liuutsville,  Ga..  will  build  concrete  bridge  over 
Holmes  street. 

Polk  county,  Ga..  will  open  bids  June  20  for  three 
concrete  bridges. 

Bibb  coimty,  Ga.,  will  vote  on  $200,000  for  concrete 
bridges  to  replace  wooden  structures — something  that 
is  going  on  everywhere. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  Hazelhurst.  Miss..  Jmie  8.  J. 
H.  Long  clerk,  for  steel  cable  bridge  over  Pearl  river. 

Nodaway  county,  Mo.,  will  open  bids  in  June  for 
the  construction  of  48  bridges,  cost  from  $15.  to  $20.- 
000. 

Lexington  county,  S.  C,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Carolina  Engineering  Co.,  Burlington.  N.  C,  for  $11.- 
890  bridge  over  Saluda  river. 

Galveston  comity,  Texas,  will  construct  two  steel 
bridges  40x16  feet,  and  one  30x16  feet,  all  of  ten  tons 
capacity. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  will  build  bridge  over  San  An- 
tonio river,  bids  opened  Jime  25. 

Fairmont,  "W.  Va.,  has  voted  $6,000  to  improve 
bridges. 

Hickman  county,  Ky..  will  build  a  numlier  of  steel 
1 1  ridges. 

Ward  1,  Vernon  parish,  Leesville,  La.,  has  voted  .for 
bridge  and  road  construction. 

Magoffin  county,  Ky.,  has  awarded  contract  for  two 
steel   bridges. 

Shrevepart,  La.,  and  Bossier  parish  will  build  a 
$300,000  bridge  over  Red  river. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  has  $9,000  available  for  construct- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Catawba  river. 

The  Zavala  county  commissions,  Texas,  will  receive 
bids  in  June  or  July  for  bridges.  $20,000  having  been 
recently   voted    for    that    purpose. 

Dallas  countv,  Texas,  has  given  a  bridge  contract 
for  $93,000. 

The  supervisors  of  Chestertield  county,  Va..  are  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge  over  the 
Appommattox  river  cuniieeting  Matoaca  with  Fern- 
dale  Park,  on  the  Dinwiddie  county  side. 

Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  will  construct  a  180-foot 
bridge  over  Five-Mile  creek  near  Porter;  70-foot 
bridge  over  Shoal  creek ;  50-foot  bridge  over  Black 
creek;  50-foot  bridge  over  Shades  creek;  40-foot  bridge 


over  Cunningham  creek ;  12-foot  culvert  at  Fabb  's 
branch.     Bids  were  opened  ilay  17. 

A  dispatch  from  Ijafayette,  La.,  says  that  a  bridge 
over  Vermillion  bayou  is  contemplated. 

The  Caroline  county  commissioners,  Marjdand,  have 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  $16,000  reinforced  concrete 
bridge  across  a  fork  of  the  Nanticoke  river,  bridge  to 
be  200  feet  long,  with  18-foot  roadway  and  5-foot  walk 
way;  and  five-eights  of  a  mile  of  approaches  will  be 
improved. 

Natchez  will  likel.y  build  a  concrete  arch  over  ba- 
you where  a  structure  was  burned. 

D.  L.  Stone  will  receive  bids  till  June  10  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  for  a  steel  bridge  over  Cache  creek. 

No.  1  drainage  district,  Galveston  county,  Texas, 
Vi'ill  build  between  50  and   100  bridges. 

Loiidovm  county,  Va.,  will  build  an  iron  or  concrete 
bridge  over  "The  Dutchman"  at  George's  mill,  and 
one  over  Little  river,  near  Aldie.     Bids  opened  July  25. 


Fortunate  Lampasas  County. 

Now  and  then  one  finds  a  community  that  is  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  being  able  to  build  good  roads  with- 
out great  cost  and  without  issuing  bonds.  Such  places 
are  often  held  up  by  opponents  of  bond  issues  in  ar- 
gument against  that  method  of  securing  money,  but  the 
argument  is  specious,  because  few  counties  are  so  for- 
tunate. Lampasas  county,  Texas,  is,  however  ,as  this 
message  shows : 

"Lampasas.  Tex.,  May  20. — While  bond  issues  for 
making  roads  are  being  agitated  over  all  parts  of  Tex- 
as. Lampasas  county  is  enjoying  good  roads,  made  by 
taxation  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  there  is  no  in- 
terest to  pay,  no  sinking  fund  to  create,  no  indebted- 
ness on  the  county  and  no  apprehension  of  large  sums 
to  accrue  in  the  future.  It  was  not  until  the  past  two 
years  that  the  best  results  have  begun  to  be  obtain- 
ed, as  sufficient  interest,  outside  of  bridges,  was  not 
manifested  in  the  actual  road  construction  until  then. 
There  are  a  number  of  first-class  bridges. 

"This  coimty  is  fortunate  that  gravelly  soil  can  be 
obtained  in  places  near  all  the  roads,  and  it  does  not 
have  to  be  hauled  for  the  use." 


Book  Notices. 

Dust  Preventatives  and  Road  Binders,  by  Prevost 
Hubbard.  8vo.  v — 416  pages,  51  figures,  cloth,  $3  net; 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,   New  York. 

The  author  is  assistant  chemist,  office  of  public  roads. 
United  States  department  of  agriculture,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  road  materials,  American 
Society  for  testing  materials.  The  work  is  timely  be- 
cause of  the  thirst  for  information  on  the  sub.iect  dis- 
cussed; and  it  is  invaluable  to  those  interested  in  mod- 
ern road  building  because  it  comes  from  a  man  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  creating  such  a  book.  It  will  furnish 
road  engineers  with  a  working  knowledge  of  dust 
preventatives  and  road  bindei-s,  their  selection  and 
application,  and  will  furthermore  furnish  a  basis  for 
future  development.  The  subject  of  dust  prevention 
and  the  preservation  of  road  surface  is  one  that  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  not  only  of  engineers  but  of  good 
roads  advocates  all  over  the  country.  The  coming  of 
the  automobile  has  made  it  imperative  that  this  side 
of  road  development  be  attended  to  with  all  dispatch. 
Mr.  Hubbard's  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
engineer,  and  no  citizen  interested  in  practical  road 
building  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Slab  stones  are  used  as  road  material  along  the  Nile 
in  Egypt. 
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The   French  Roads. 

All  American  eommereial  agent  in  France  recentlj' 
wrote  the  following :  ' '  The  road  system  in  France 
has  been  of  far  greater  value  to  the  country  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  value  of  the  lauds  and  of  put- 
ting the  small  peasant  proprietors  in  easy  ciimniunica- 
tion  with  their  markets  than  have  the  railways.  It 
IS  the  opinion  of  well  informed  Frenchmen  who  have 
made  a  practical  studj'  of  economic  problems  that  the 
superb  roads  of  Prance  have  been  one  of  the  most 
steady  and  potent  contributions  to  the  material  de- 
velopment and  marvelous  financial  elasticity  of  the 
country.  The  far-reaching  and  splendidly  maintain- 
ed road  system  has  distinctly  favored  the  success  of 
the  small  landed  proprietors  and  in  their  prosperity 
and  in  the  ensuing  distribution  of  wealth  lies  the  key 
to  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  financial  vitality  and 
solid   prosperity   of  the  French  nation." 


Good  Roads  Talk  by  the  Ton. 

May  16  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries'  Associa- 
tion shipped  out  to  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the 
state  a  ton  and  a  half  of  plate  matter  covering  the 
second  series  of  five  articles  which  the  association  is 
issuing  on  the  subject  of  good  roads  and  prosperity. 
This  service  is  supplied  the  press  free  of  cost  and  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  ejioch  making  good  roads 
campaign  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Lone  Star 
State. 


Speaking  of  the  English  roads  a  returned  traveler 
says  that  the  Englishman  doesn't  know  what  a  rut  is. 
A  road  in  most  parts  of  this  country  without  a  rut 
would  look  so  strange  to  the  average  farmer  that  it 
would   have  to   be   introduced  tn   him. 
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EFFERSON 

EXPLOSIVES 


MADE  IN 


BIRMINGHAM 

Black  Powder 

Dynamite 

Blasting  Supplies 

SHIPMENTS 

of  Any  Quantity,  to  Any  Point,  of  Any  grade 

at  Any  Time 

JEFFERSON  POWDER  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


A  new  idea  in  dump  wagons  at  one-third  the  usual 
price  is  advertised  in  this  magazine  by  the  Everett 
Manufacturing  Company,  ;)f  Newark,  N.  Y.  A  box 
that  may  be  fitted  to  any  wagon  gear  is  the  new  idea. 
Placing  it  on  the  gear  makes  any  wagon  a  complete 
dnmping  wagon. 


DIXIE   CORRUGATED   CULVERTS 

Made  0/ Genuine  American  Ingot  Iron  are  convenient,  durable, 
economical,  thoroughly  tested  and  now  used  by  Twenty-One 
Railways,  and  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Southern 
States.       Full  information  for  a  postal. 

The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Company 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  ATLANTA,  GA 


A  New  Idea  in  Dump  Wagons 

at  only 

one-third 

the 

usual  price 

""■!''''        SEE    THAT  TRUSS 

Simply  placing  this  box  on  any  wagon  gear  makesa 
complete  dumping  wagon  that  will  dump  a  load  instantly 
or  will  spread  it.  Entire  foot  operation.  Used  extensive- 
ly on  the  PANAMA  and  NEW  YORK  BARGE  canals, 
also  by  contractors,  teamsters,  road  builders,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog  and  full  information 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

38  Lake  Street  NEWARK,   NEW  YORK 


CASE  36  Horse  Power  10-ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price,  with  Simple  Cylinder,  $2,200 ; 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 

The  Only  Spring-Mounted  Road  Roller  Built 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10 -ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24,  which  gives  full  description 

Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Ensrine 

and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  23 

ADDRESS  ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  sell  the  well  known  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Bo.xes 
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'  He  walked  right  in  and  he  turned  right  around  and  he  walked  right  out  again  " 

But  the  trouble  was  in  ''turning  right  around."  That  was  the  trouble  the  traction  engineman  always  had  when 
hauling  a  train  of  dump  wagons  loaded  with  broken  stone,  until  a  dump  wagon  was  invented  that  did  not  require 
turning  around,  but  was  like  a  freight  car  and  would  run  equally  well  in  either  direction.  It  was  a  simple  invention, 
yet  a  great  one— the  invention  of  the 


TROY  Reversible  Wagon — for  it  solved  the  problem  of  economic  hauling  of  stone  for  roadbuilding.  After  a  wagon 
road  is  graded,  say  for  a  16-ft.  pavement  of  macadam,  there  is  no  room  in  which  to  turn  a  train  of  dump  wagons 
around.  You  can  turn  the  traction  engine  around  and  hook  it  on  to  the  other  end  of  a  train  of  Reversible  Troys — 
and  there  you  are  !     *I  Investigate  now  by  sending  for  Reversible  Catalog  No.  2-S. 

THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  COMPANY 

160  East  Race  Street  TROY,  OHlQ 


Acme  Road  Machinery  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Factory 

FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

Builders  of  the  Acme  Solid  Steel  Crusher,  which  made  the 
crushing  of  trap  rock  and  *' nigger  head"  possible 

OUR    PORTABLE    CRUSHER    PLANTS  ARE  THE  STANDARD  FOR  MACADAM  ROAD  WORK 

Write  Us  For  Catalogue  of  Any  Machinery  You  Need 

E.  F.  CRAVEN,  General  Agent 

No.  303  Walker  Avenue 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  496 
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The  Traveler's  Proctective  Association  and 

Good    Roads 

Address  Delivered  Before  the  Convention  of  the  Traveler's  Protective  Asssociation,  May  7th,  at  Winston-Salem 

(By  DR.  JOSEPH    HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist) 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  address  is  "Good 
Roads,"  and  I  have  selected  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
liecause  of  the  great  interest  and  desire  that  the  trav- 
eling man  has  to  see  the  various  towns  of  North  Car- 
olina connected  with  each  other  by  good  roads;  and 
second,  because  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Traveller's  Protective  Association  have  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  more  general 
demand  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  our  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  discussing  this  subject  I  wish  to 
confine  myself  largely  to  the  two  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject brought  out  by  the  reasons  given  above  for  my 
selection  of  this  subject  for  my  address. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  give  you  my  definition  of  a 
good  road.  A  good  road  is  one  that  is  good  every  day 
of  the  year  regardless  of  weather  or  time  of  the  year. 
This  is  the  type  of  road  we  wish  to  see  traversing  all 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  and  by  concerted  action  we 
can  have  them. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  de- 
mand them;  our  industrial  and  educational  advance- 
ment demands  good  roads,  and  also  our  agricultural 
interest.  As  commercial  travellers  the  increase  in  your 
business  is  dependent  upon  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  this  state,  and,  therefore,  your 
interests  also  are  dependent  on  good  roads;  in  fact, 
every  ipterest  that  in  any  way  touches  North  Carolina 
demands  good  roads. 

Is  it  not  curious,  that  with  so  many  interests  needing 
and  demanding  good  roads,  we  are  so  slow  in  provid- 
ing for  their  construction  ? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  advantages  that  good 
roads  will  bring  to  a  state  and  to  a  county,  and  I  have 
not  the  time  to  take  up  a  discussion  of  these  beneficial 
results  except  to  state  very  briefly  nine  of  the  more 
practical  results  to  be  derived  by  the  construction  of 
good  roads.  (1)  The  farmer,  fruit  grower,  trucker, 
and  others  will  be  able  to  economize  time  and  force  in 
transportation  of  products  between  country  and  mar- 
ket. (2)  Farmers  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
market  fluctuations  in  buying  and  selling,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  any  demand  that  may  arise  for  any  of 
their  products.  (3)  It  will  reduce  the  cost  to  our  far- 
mers in  the  wear  and  tear  on  harness,  and  vehicles. 
(4)  There  will  be  better  educational  facilities,, in  the 
rural  districts,  for  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  so 
niany  school    districts  nor   so   many  divisions  of  the 


school  funds.  (5)  Rural  free  delivery  will  be  extended 
as  good  roads  are  constructed,  and  it  is  practically  de- 
pendent upon  them.  (6)  The  market  value  of  the  real 
estate  situated  on  or  near  the  good  road  will  be  en- 
hanced in  value.  (7)  Tourists,  capitalists,  investors,  and 
others  visiting  any  section  of  the  state  will  be  much 
more  favorably  impressed  with   the  financial  ijossibil- 


DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT 

ity  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise,  or  the  commer- 
cial value  of  any  farm  or  timber  land  by  driving  to 
them  over  good  roads.  (8)  Immigration  into  North 
Carolina  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  good  roads.  We 
need  the: pCopde;  but- we. must  have  good  d-oads  if  we 
expect  to  hav«  tJaei  bettei?  cl,a;Si3_  ol;,'itnmi^.fa?jits.  (9)  Good 
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roads  will  make  possible  at  all  times  of  the  year  social 
intercourse  between  neighbors  and  between  country 
and  town,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
toward  keeping  the  young  people  on  the  farm. 

This  gives  you. in  the  briefest  outline  the  practical 
results  of  good  roads.  What  I  want  to  take  up  now  at 
some  length  is  the  value  and  benefit  that  the  members 
of  this  association  will  derive  if  a  system  of  good  roads 
is  built  throughout  North  Carolina. 

There  are  three  interests  of  the  travelling  man 
which  should  make  him  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  good  roads,  and  I  believe  each  of  you  will 
admit  that  you  are.  First,  you  are  interested  in  the 
transportation  facilities  that  exist  between  different 
towns;  second,  you  are  interested  in  the  class  of  hotels 
that  may  exist  in  these  towns ;  third,  you  are  interested 
in  the  amovmt  of  business  that  is  carried  on  in  these 
towns. 


Country  School  House  on  Good  Road.  Near  Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolma 

Admitting  then,  that  j'ou  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  I  can  show  you  that  the  improvement  in 
tran.sportation  facilities  between  towns  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  class  of  hotels  and  increase  in  busi- 
ness in  the  towns,  are  dependent  upon  good  roads,  will 
you  not  become  interested  individually  as  well  as  an 
association  in  their  construction;  and  do  all  you  can 
to  advance  this  important  movement  in  this  great 
state  of  ours? 

Killing  time  in  a  town  after  finishing  what  work 
there  is  to  be  done, and  waiting  around  stations  for 
trains,  not  only  uses  up  a  great  deal  of  a  ctmamereial 
man's  time,  but  also  considerable  money  and  nerve 
force.  How  often  when  working  a  town  which  only 
has  one  train  a  day,  we  wish  it  were  big  enough  to 
warrant  two,  and  how  we  would  like  to  get  to  the 
next  town  on  our  list.  Instead,  we  spend  an  extra 
half  day  in  the  town  with  little  to  do ;  and  spend  a 
night  at  a  poor  hotel.  Even  in  our  larger  towns,  the 
train  schedules  are  not  any  too  good  and  we  are  often 
compelled  to  stay  longer  than  is  required  by  our  work. 
Have  you  ever  counted  up  or  estimated  the  amount  of 
time  that  you  have  lost  waiting  at  a  depot  for  late 
trains?  In  the  aggregate  this  amounts  to  a  very  large 
number  of  days. 

Practically  all  of  these  unpleasant  times  that  occur 
in  the  lives  of  nearly  all  commercial  travellers,  could 
be  averted  if  we  had  a  system  of  good  roads  connect- 
ing our  cities  anj;l.to,vvnE  witli'.eafi^  ofch'et'j'i'bi'.'the  g:ood 
road  will  in^tk*'  H  poVir.re|t.O'ga,frouii"pKe  .town  to  an- 
other very  comfortably  at.  any  ^^ime.wit^ottj,' sending 


an  excessive  amoimt  of  time  on  the  road.  It  will  be 
possible  to  work  out  your  trip  so  as  to  make  a  circle 
of  towns  returning  at  the  end  to  the  one  you  started 
from  without  having  to  retrace  your  steps. 

Those  who  have  to  go  out  to  the  country  towns  10 
and  20  miles  from  the  railroad,  often  start  ovit  rather 
enjoying  the  j^rospeet  of  a  drive  through  the  country, 
but  the  awful  condition  of  the  roads  soon  robs  them  of 
all  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and  their  visit  to  the  towns 
is  marred  by  the  constant  thought  of  the  awful  return 
trip.  On  the  other  hand,  if  j'ou  have  travelled  over  a 
good  road  you  have  not  only  enjoyed  the  ride,  but  it 
has  done  you  good  and  you  are  in  much  better  con- 
dition to  do  your  work  and  are  more  apt  to  meet  with 
better  success.  A  town  20  miles  from  another,  if  con- 
nected by  a  good  road  is  not,  at  the  present  day  of  au- 
tomobiles, very  far  off,  and,  the  trip  can  easily  be 
made  in  an  hour  or  less.  With  the  increase  of  good 
roads,  there  will  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  mmiber 
of  automobiles  that  will  be  in  use  in  the  state  and  it 
will  only  be  a  short  time  when  nearly  every  town  of 
any  size,  will  have  a  garage  where  automobiles  will 
be  for  rent.  Thus,  if  our  trains  are  3  to  4  hours  late, 
and,  as  you  know,  this  is  not  unusual  on  some  of  our 
railroads,  we  can  easily  arrange  to  make  the  trip  in 
an  automobile. 

As  our  different  towns  become  connected  up  with 
good  roads  we  will  soon  have  long  through  routes  over 
which  automobiling  and  coaching  will  be  a  pleasure, 
and,  the  roads  will  be  used  a  great  deal  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  will  also  mean  that  there  will  be  automo- 
bile lines  that  will  run  automobiles  regularly  between 
dift'erent  toA\TQS;  and  there  will  also  be  a  greater  num- 
ber of  electric  car  lines  connecting  our  towns. 

The  relation  of  good  roads  to  hotels,  will  be  more 
readil.y  seen  in  towns  that  are  on  the  long  routes  of 
good  roads,  which  are  used  for  automobiling  and 
coaching.  The  class  of  people  that  will  iise  these  roads 
in  this  way  for  pleasure,  are  those  who  will  demand 
first  class  hotel  accommodations  and  will  be  ready  to 
pay  commenserate  prices  for  same.  It  will  only  be  a 
short  time  before  the  smaller  towns  will  contain  one  or 
more  very  attractive  inns  and  the  travelling  man  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  which  have  been 
created  by  reason  of  good  roads.  This  class  of  travel 
means  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  towns  and  as  an 
illustration  I  might  say  that  Lennox,  a  small  town  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  took  in  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  last  summer,  over  $6,000  per  day  from  people 
who  ■were  travelling  in  automobiles  and  coaches.  With 
our  climate  and  beautiful  scenery,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  piedmont  and  the  mountain  sections 
of  North  Carolina,  should  not  also  take  in  many  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  from  the  tourist  travel  and  she  will 
be  able  to  do  so,  if  we  simply  construct  a  system  of 
good  roads  throughout  these  sections. 

All  this  travel  will  mean  a  large  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  different  towns,  which  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commercial  traveller.  It  will  also 
mean  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products 
from  the  territory  surrounding  these  towns,  and,  this 
again,  will  mean  more  trade  for  the  commercial  trav- 
eller. 

The  good  roads  construction  will  not  stop  with  sim- 
ply connecting  the  towTis  with  each  other  but,  they 
will  ramify  out  from  the  towns  into  all  parts  of  the 
county,  thus  opening  up  these  more  remote  sections 
and  giving  them  easy  access  to  town  and  market.  This 
will  mean  an  increase  in  population  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts and  again,  will  mean  more  produce  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  town,  thus  increasing  the  trade  in  the 
town.     As  we  all  know,  outside  of  a  purely  manufac- 
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turing  town,  most  of  the  towns  of  North  Carolina  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  surrounding  coiuitry  for 
their  support,  and  the  more  we  can  do  to  build  up  this 
territory,  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  the  town. 
Thus,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  and  become  interested  not  only  in 
their  construction  from  town  to  town  but  also  through- 
out all  sections  of  the  country. 

To  illustrate  what  is  now  being  done  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  build  up  such  systems  of  roads,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  plans  are  now  under- 
way for  completing  a  through  highway  from  Raleigh 
to  Winston-Salem  via  Durham,  Hillsboro  or  Chapel 
Hill,  Graham,  Greensboro  and  Kernersville ;  from  Char- 
lotte to  Asheville,  via  Gastonia,  Bessemer  Cit}',  Shelby, 
Rutherfordton,  Pairview,  and  Biltmore ;  from  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  to  Asheville  via  Tryon  and  Hendersonville ; 
from  Asheville  to  Blowing  Rock  via  Black  Mountain, 
Alta  Pass  and  Linville.  We  are  also  working  on  a 
highway  from  Winston-Salem  to  Lenoir  via  Yadkin- 
ville,  Wilkesboro  and  Yadkin  Valley.  At  Lenoir  this 
road  will  connect  with  the  Blowing  Rock  macadam 
road;  and  when  completed,  there  will  be  a  through 
highway  from  Raleigh  to  Asheville.  To  show  the  in- 
terest that  our  towns  are  taking  in  these  through 
highways,  I  would  say  that  we  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  Wilson  that  they  were  going  ahead 
to  make  a  connection  with  Raleigh  by  a  good  road  so 
as  to  have  the  through  connection  to  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  when  Green- 
ville will  connect  up  with  Wilson  and  Washington 
with  Greenville,  giving  a  through  higliAvay  from  a  coast 
town  to  the  mountains. 

Every  mile  of  good  road  that  is  constructed  means 
the  construction  of  many  more,  and  while  we  may 
sometimes  get  discouraged,  at  the  seeming  lack  of  in- 


terest on  the  part  of  some  communities  for  good  roads, 
we  should  be  very  much  encouraged  by  the  great  in- 
terest that  is  being  aroused  throughout  so  many  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina  for  them. 

I  wish  to  take  up  now,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  second  reason  why  I  chose  this  subject, 
which  is  because  I  believe  your  association  can  do  a 
great  work  in  obtaining  the  construction  of  good  roads 
in  different  sections  of  this  state.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  passage  of  resolutions  advocat- 
ing the  construction  of  good  roads,  although  such  res- 
olutions are  of  great  importance  and  material  help  to 
those  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  this  work  in 
North  Carolina.  As  traveling  men,  you  have  a  splen- 
did opportunitj'  to  talk  good  roads  and  you  will  find 
that  this  Avill  make  a  splendid  topic  of  conver.sation 
to  use  with  customers  and  I  believe  that  you  will  find 
in  many  instances  that  they  are  very  much  alive  to 
the  value  of  good  roads  and  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  you  also,  realize  their  value.  Another  way  in 
which  you  can  assist  the  good  road  cause  as  individuals, 
is  to  attend  the  primaries  that  will  nominate  men  for 
the  coming  legislature  and  insist  that  the  men  nomi- 
nated, shall  be  those  who  are  committed  to  good  road 
work.  In  this  way  we  will  have  in  the  legislature  of 
1911,  men  whom  we  know  are  interested  in  good  road 
construction,  and  being  interested  in  good  roads,  they 
are  bound  to  be  interested  in  all  things  that  will  come 
before  the  legislature  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  North  Carolina ;  and  we  can  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  able  to  and  will  handle  them  in  a 
way  that  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our  state. 

Realizing,  then,  the  great  need  of  good  roads  in 
North  Carolina,  let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  great 
progressive  movement  and  do  everything  we  can  to- 
wards its  advancement. 


Road    Maintenance 

(By  ANDREW  P.  ANDERSON,  Office  Public  Roads,  United  State  Department  of  Agriculture) 


The  price  of  continued  good  roads  resolves  itself 
largely  into  a  question  of  eternal  care  and  vigilance 
in  maintenance.  This  is  something  the  American  peo- 
ple have,  as  yet,  largely  to  learn.  We  are  building 
roads  which  compare  favarobly  with  the  best  of  Eu- 
rope, but,  as  a  rule,  we  have  not  learned  to  take  the 
proper  care  of  them  after  they  are  built. 

It  is  surprising  how  prevalent  is  the  idea  that  a  stone 
road  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon  requiring  naught  but 
construction  to  make  it  everlasting :  yet  nothing  could 
be  wider  of  the  truth.  A  road  has  no  sooner  been 
thrown  open  to  traffic  than  the  agents  of  destruction 
begin  their  work.  Passing  traffic  takes  its  toll  in  wear 
from  the  road  surface,  while  the  wind,  rain  and  frost 
materially  assist  in  the  destruction  and  distintegration. 

The  mo!3t  important  question  connected  with  the 
transportation  problem  which  is  before  the  American 
people  today,  is  not  how  to  build  more  or  better  roads, 
but  how  to  care  for  the  roads  after  they  are  built. 
No  road,  it  matters  not  how  well  built,  will  remain 
good  indefinitely  without  careful  maintenance.  Even 
the  tremendously  massive  masonry  roads  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  built  with  almost  infinite  care,  have 
in  nearly  everj^  instance  been  destroyed  for  want  of 
proper  maintenance.  In  the  United  States  as  Avell  as 
abroad,  changing  conditions  of  traffic  are  making  the 
question  of  maintenance  more  pressing  than  ever.  How- 
ever unpleasant  it  ma.y  be  for  us  to  give  up  our  old  il- 
lusions  in   regard   to   the   everlasting   qualities  of  the 


stone  road,  we  are  being  driven  to  do  so  by  the  force 
of  repeated  experience. 

That  we  should  be  so  slow  to  recognize  the  need  and 
value  of  careful  maintenance  for  our  roads  is  regret- 
able.  The  amount  of  public  money  squandered  each 
year  on  our  roads  because  of  the  utter  lack  of  scien- 
tific maintenance  is  large,  perhaps  reaching  far  into 
the  millions.  Expensive  roads  are  built  without  any 
adequate  provision  for  proper  maintenance.  The  re- 
sult is  the  inevitable  early  destruction  of  the  road  to 
such  extent  as  to  require  costly  repairs  or  entire  re- 
surfacing. 

Nor  is  this  delinquency  confined  to  any  particular 
section  of  the  United  States :  it  is  general.  Examine 
the  first  state-aid  statutes  passed  by  any  of  our  states 
and  see  how  little  provision  is  made  for  adequate 
maintenance.  The  earlier  state-aid  states  have  learned 
their  lesson  fairly  well  in  the  dear  school  of  exper- 
ience. Such  states  as  ]Massachusetts  and  New  York 
have  their  system  so  well  developed  that  it  might  well 
be  patterned  after  by  other  states,  espeeiallj'  those  just 
entering  on  an  era  of  road  building. 

Not  only  does  New  York  state  provide  ample  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  state  highways,  but  she 
believes  also  that  it  is  economy  to  repair  any  damage 
at  once.  To  this  end,  a  s.vstem  of  daily  patrol  has 
been  instituted,  and  any  damage  to  the  road  is  thus 
repaired  before  it  has  had  time  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions.    Ditches   are  kept   cleaned   out,    cross-drains 
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prevented  from  blockiug,  and  nuu-li  ac-tual  damage 
which  would  otherwise  occur  is  prevented  from  taking 
place  at  all  bj'  the  simple  method  of  timely  precaution. 

In  Europe,  road  maintenance  has  been  developed 
inta  a  science.  France  is  acknowledged  a.s  having  the 
finest  roads  in  the  world,  not  because  she  has  superior 
skill  or  advantages  in  construction,  but  because  of  her 
excellent  system  of  maintenance.  Prance  has  engaged 
in  no  new  road  construction  for  many  years.  The 
work  of  her  great  highway  organization  has  been  de- 
voted exclusively  to  maintenance  and  repair,  thus 
keeping  her  roads  in  their  excellent,  original  condi- 
tion. How  well  she  has  succeeded  is  told  most  elo- 
quently by  the  praise  bestowed  on  these  roads  by  ev- 
ery returning  visitor  and  traveler. 

But,  the  maintenance  of  our  expensive  stone  roads 
is  not  the  only  problem  we  have  to  face  here  in  the 
United  States.  Our  total  mileage  of  public  roads 
amounts  to  nearly  2,150,000  miles.  Of  this  vast  ex- 
tent, only  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  is  improved.  It  is 
the  maintenance  of  these  unimproved  roads  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  them  fairly  passable  at  all  times  of  the 
year  which  ought  to  engage  our  earnest  attention.  We 
must  realize  that  fur  a  long  time  to  come  a  large  per- 


of  construction,  must  be  properly  maintained,  if  we 
wish  to  secure  true  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  our 
road  funds,  the  sooner  we  will  have  really  good  roads. 


Showing  Re- Location,  Old  Road  Badly  Eroded,  Near  Tretiton, 
Gibson  County,  Tennessee 

centage  of  our  roads  must  remain  as  earth  roads,  but 
this  is  no  excuse  why  they  should  be  neglected.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  of  our  earth  roads 
can  be  improved  five  hundred  per  cent,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  very  little  labor  or  money.  Nor  is  there 
any  excuse  for  letting  our  earth  roads  "go  to  pieces" 
every  winter,  or  during  each  protracted  wet  spell;  for, 
where  the  traffic  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  demand  a  hard 
road,  the  proper  use  of  the  split-log  drag  will  keep  a 
clay  or  gumbo  soil  road  at  least  fairly  passable  the 
entire  .vear.  The  formula  which  must  be  applied  to 
our  earth  roads  is:  first,  proper  construction,  grading, 
drainage,  etc. ;  and  then  proper  maintenance,  mainly 
with  the  split-log  drag.  This  applies  to  all  of  our 
clay  and  heavy  soil  roads.  Where  the  soil  is  extreme- 
l.v  sandy  or  ashy,  the  action  of  the  drag  is  of  very 
little  value,  and  other  means  must  be  adopted. 

The  proper  attention  to  our  earth  roads  will  not,  in 
any  way,  jeopardize  the  construction  of  hard  roads. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  an  advantage,  for  a  good, 
well  maintained  earth  road  is  the  best  foundation  we 
can  obtain  for  a  macadam  or  other  hard  road.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proper  construction  and  maintenance  of 
their  earth  roads  will  be  a  most  valuable  object  lesson 
to  the  people, — one  might  almost  sa.y,  a  preparatory 
course  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
more  expensive  stone  roads.  And,  the  sooner  we  fully 
realize  that  all  of  our  roads,  no  matter  what  the  form 


Influence  of  Roads  on  Land  Values. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Perdue  University,  Indiana 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  good  roads  litera- 
ture by  his  report  on  the  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject of  increased  money  valuation  of  land  where  good 
roads  are  adopted.  The  data  was  collected  from  in- 
telligent farmers  scattered  through  several  coimties 
of  Indiana,  and  the  basis  of  increased  valuation  in- 
cluded such  elements  as  the  economy  in  time  and  force 
of  transportation,  the  reduction  of  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  the  direct  increase  of  the  market  value  of  real 
estate.  From  the  figures  collected  Prof.  Latta  con- 
cluded that  in  the  region  where  his  investigations  has 
been  carried  on  poor  roads  represent  an  annual  loss 
of  $2,432  for  every  section  of  land — enough  to  construct 
at  least  two  miles  of  good  roads.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  each  section  of  land  by  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  good  roads  was  from  the  same  data  esti- 
mated at  $5,760,  or  about  $9  per  acre. — Extract  from 
"Good  Roads,"  by  Albert  A,  Pope,  in  State's  Duty. 


Bad  Roads  and  Stumps. 

There  are  no  slums  in  the  country,  no  ward  heelers, 
no  dives,  no  houses  of  infamy,  no  schools  of  crime.  But 
there  are  indescribably  awful  roads,  especially  in  the 
winter.  The  point  was  well  emphasized  in  that  story 
of  a  poor  family  that  had  been  transported  from  a 
city  slum  to  a  farm  somewhere  in  Wisconsin  by  some 
benevolentl.v  inclined  people,  and  in  a  few  weeks  turn- 
ed u.p  again  in  their  old  hamits.  In  reply  to  the  num- 
erous incjuiries  that  its  reseurers  showered  upon  the 
members  of  the  family,  they  admitted  that  they  were 
comfortable  in  their  new  home,  they  were  well  cared 
for,  and  could  satisfy  all  their  wants,  "but,"  as  the 
mother  put  it,  "stumps  ain't  folks." — "Good  Roads 
and  Social  Improvement,"  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Tyrrell,  in 
State's  Dutv. 


Women  for  Good  Roads. 


In  one  of  those  cities  where  the  women  have  actively 
taken  up  the  work  of  civic  improvement,  the  Woman's 
Club  has  created  a  department  of  goofd  roads,  and 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  have  charge.  This  is  the 
first  action  of  the  kind  that  we  have  noticed.  The 
local  newspaper  says  that  "This  committee  has  not 
been  asked  to  work  the  roads,  but  it  surely  will  be 
able  to  work  the  men  who  control  them,  to  judge  by 
the  sueess  of  the  efforts  of  the  women  in  the  past  for 
improvements  of  advantage  to  the  city."  And  there- 
in is  stated  the  secret  of  the  value  of  such  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  these  women.  If  the  men  won't 
build  good  roads,  the  women  can  make  them.  South- 
ern Good  Roads  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  itself  a 
firm  and  unwavering  constituent  of  this  club  of  pro- 
gressive ladies  who  not  only  enjoy  books  and  origi- 
nal articles  on  current  topics,  refreshments  and  social 
pleasures  connected  with  the  usual  feminine  club,  but 
also  incorporate  into  their  realm  of  activity  such  a 
laudable  work  as  furthering  the  good  roads  move- 
ment. 


The  United  States  spends  $90,000,000  annually  on 
2,500,000  miles  of  roads;  England  spends  $80,000,000 
on  her  150,000  miles  each  year,  or  14  times  as  much  as 
this  magnificent  country  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
grandest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  also 
the  muddiest. 
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What  Ails  Our  Roads  ? 

(By  E.  F.  AYRES,  Engineer  A.  and  M.  College,  Stilwater,  Oklahoma) 


At  first  glance  this  looks  like  a  very  easy  question 
for  a  man  with  a  good  fluent  vocabulary,  but  at  best 
he  will  only  touch  the  surface  of  the  trouble.  We  all 
know  the  symptoms ;  the  dust,  the  mud,  the  broken 
culvert,  the  weak  bridge,  the  bumps,  the  hollows,  the 
ruts,  the  spring  holes  and  the  politics.  I  do-  not  in- 
clude the  thank-you-marms,  for  in  the  sections  of  the 
comitry  where  they  are  called  kiss-me-quicks  they  are 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  We  certainly  know  the  symp- 
toms, but  it  is  a  poor  doctor  who  prescribes  simply  a 
salve  for  the  small  pox.  And  these  troubles  are  a 
good  deal  like  the  small  pox,  the  root  of  the  troiible 
does  not   appear  so  plainly. 

It  seems  luikind  to  laj'  the  blame  onto  England  in 
these  days  when  so  much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told.  The  real  trouble  with  our  roads  is  that  we  are 
following  a  system  used  in  England  at  the  time  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed,  sticking  to  it  as  if  it  were 
sacred.  John  Bull  has  no  such  reverence  for  this  an- 
cient method  of  spoiling  highways  and  has  long  ago 
discarded  it,  but  like  the  Chinese  we  have  mistaken  a 
hidebound  conservatism  for  wisdom,  and  are  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps,  or  ruts,  of  our  fathers. 

The  principle  of  local  self-government,  the  very  life 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  has  proved  the  very  death 
of  the  roads.  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
English  parishes  the  people  of  each  parish  were  re- 
quired to  keep  the  roads  in  passable  condition.  The 
roads  were  fairly  passable  for  an  airship,  but  for  no 
other  form  of  conveyance. 

In  1346  a  law  was  passed  giving  permission  to  levy 
toll  on  some  of  the  roads  leading  out  from  London.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  toll  system,  a  system  which 
proved  to  be  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  parish 
control,  although  for  different  reasons.  In  1553  an 
act  of  parliajnent  provided  for  the  election  of  parish 
surveyors  and  the  working  of  the  roads  by  the  labor 
tax.  This  is  the  system  which  the  Puritans  brought 
with  them,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  working  under  a  law  passed 
347  years  ago,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  conditions 
have  had  time  to  change  slightly. 

Up  to  the  year  1891  when  New  Jersey  passed  the 
first  state-aid  law  in  this  cauntry,  it  was  a  brave  man 
who  would  suggest  that  a  community  was  unable  tn 
build  its  own  roads.  To  be  sure,  the  results  attained 
in  the  past  were  appalling,  but  the  idea  of  letting  any- 
one else  try  seemed  very  repugnant  to  them.  It  was 
often  said  that  any  fool  could  build  a  road,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  did. 

Funny  how  hard  the  idea  dies.  I  presume  it  is  the 
last  surviving  relic  of  the  "good  old  days"  when  ev- 
ery thing  needed  for  the  family  was  done  at  home. 
The  head  of  the  house  has  already  learned  that  it  is 
better  and  cheaper  for  him  to  delegate  the  making  of 
his  boots,  his  clothes,  his  wagons,  his  furniture,  and  his 
machinery  to  another,  but  he  will  not  let  anyone  else 
take  away  that  three  or  four  days  picnic  when  he 
works  out  his  poll  taxes  on  the  road.  He  will  hire 
teachers  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  art  of  reading, 
and  as  he  knows  how  to  read  himself  he  might  teach 
his  own  child  and  save  this  tax.  What's  that«?  Not 
qualified  to  teach?  Granted,  but  he  is  just  about  as 
well  qualified  to  teach  as  to  build  roads.  Witness  the 
resiTlts. 


The  road  district  or  county  system  is  another  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  in- 
tact.It  is  excellent  for  the  principle  of  local  autonomj-. 
but  let  us  see  how  it  works  out  for  the  districts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  idea  that  the  farmer  should 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  road  over  which  he  hauls 
his  produce  to  market  is  dead.  Once  in  a  while  it  is 
lugged  out  and  placed  on  exhibition,  but  that  is  be- 
cause those  who  use  it  are  too  economical  to  pay  its 
fmieral  expenses.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er hauls  his  stuff  from  the  city  to  his  home  as  well 
as  the  other  way.  And  the  city  has  to  pay  for  that 
produce   includnig   the  cost  of  transportation.     If  the 


Gravel  Road  Near  Ricarr.oii 

road  is  in  good  condition  either  he  can  afford  to  sell 
his  produce  cheaper,  or  he  has  more  money  to  spend 
in  the  city,  or  put  in  the  banks  to  help  finance  city 
projects. 

The  road  district  law  puts  the  entire  burden  of  im- 
proving the  roads  on  the  community  in  which  the  road 
lies.  This  means  that  the  largest  tax  payers,  the  big 
cities,  instead  of  paying  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  improvement,  simply  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  in  their 
own  county  or  district.  It  also  means  that  no  com- 
prehensive plan  of  road  improvement  can  be  worked 
out,  for  some  of  the  districts  cannot  afford  to  do  the 
work,  and  others  will  not.  Undoubtedly,  the  district 
in  which  the  road  lies  should  pay  a  higher  proportion 
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of  the  cost  of  that  particular  road  than  an  outside 
community,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  financial  cen- 
ters of  the  states  benefit  by  every  foot  of  road  con- 
structed anywhere  in  the  state.  While  I  would  not 
recommend  taxing  New  York  city  for  roads  in  the 
southwest.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  that  every  foot 
of  improved  road  in  any  part  of  the  country  is  a  ben- 


efit to  her. 

And  I  think  New  York  city  bankers  will  agree  with 
me. 

The  remedy  ?  Well,  a  little  more  expert  advice  and 
supervision;  a  little  less  politics;  a  little  longer  tenure 
of  office  for  our  road  supervisors;  and  a  little  less  im- 
plicit belief  in  local  autonomy. 


History  of  Road  Building  and  Adminstration 

in  America 


(By  CARL  C.  SHERWOOD) 


The  earliest  record  we  have  of  road  building  in 
America  begins  with  the  moiuid  builders,  a  few  of 
their  trails  being  still  in  existence.  The  roads  left  by 
these  people  do  not  seem  to  show  any  greater  advance- 
ment than  do  the  trails  of  the  later  Indian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  historians,  we  should  expect  to 
see  from  such  a  learned  race,  as  some  contend  they 
are,  good  roads  which  they  used  in  their  time,  but 
none  such  are  in  existence.  Even  the  roads  built  by 
the  early  Americans  have  entirely  passed  away  and 
not  a  trace  of  them  can   be  found. 

The  first  Americans  broke  open  their  roads  on  the 
watersheds,  and  where  these  lay  is  not  definitely 
kiu)wn.  One  of  these  seems  to  have  passed  on  the 
summit  of  the  watershed  between  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Ohio  river  and  those  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  going  westward  through  Ohio  and  Indiana.  A 
line  of  prehistoric  works  runs  through  central  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  the  western  cor- 
ner of  Texas ;  another  from  central  Ohio  across  south- 
ern Michigan  and  Wisconsin ;  another  from  central  In- 
diana toward  the  head  of  the  Savannah  river.  With  a 
more  careful  study  than  has  yet  been  made,  it  probably 
will  be  possible  to  learn  more  of  these  half  mythical 
people  than  is  known  today. 

The  buffalo  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  making  of 
roads.  Their  paths  extended  all  along  the  ridges, 
and  these  were  continually  followed  by  the  Indians. 
When  the  white  explorer  came,  these  roads  were  used 
by  him  and  were  called  ridge  roads.  Being  on  top  of 
the  divides,  they  were  at  a  place  where  rain  would 
affect  them  least,  and  consequently  were  good  in  all 
kinds   of  weather. 

The  first  road  built  by  white  men  in  America  was 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  traces  of  which  are  still  in 
existence.  The  first  road  law  was  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in   1632,  and  read  as  follows: 

"Ilighwa.vs  shall  be  laid  out  in  such  convenient 
places  as  are  recjuisite  according  as  the  governor  and 
counsell  or  the  commissioners  for  the  monthlie  cort.s 
shall  app  )ynt,  or  accordinge  as  the  parishioners  of  ev- 
ery parish   shall  agree." — (Ilenning,  Statutes  1,   199.) 

In  16."J7  the  general  assembly  enacted  a  law  placing 
priwer  in  the  coimtv  courts  to  appoint  surveyors  of 
Ilighwa.vs  whose  duties  are  defined.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  public  ways  were  to  be  laid  out  as  each 
count.v  court  deemed  advisable,  respecting  of  course 
the  sy.stem  used  in  England.  Thus  the  methods  of 
England,  modified  to  suit  American  conditions,  were 
th(>  sdurces  from  which   the   colonists  drew. 

Public  roads  were  fir.st  constructed  from  plantation 
to  plantation,  then  from  plantation  to  church,  and 
finally  county  roads  were  built  and  extended  to  the 
capita!    a+    -laincsfDWu.     Private  ways  were   im    (liiul)t 


early  in  existence  between  neighboring  plantations,  but 
they  were  nothing  more  than  footpaths  originally. 

It  was  not  until  1662  that  a  very  strict  law  was 
passed  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  highways  in  a  per- 
manently good  condition  (Economic  History  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  II  523-565.)  Under 
an  act  of  assembly  in  this  year,  surveyors  were  ap- 
pointed whose  duty   it  was  to   establish    a  system    of 


The  Meeting  of  the  Three  Roads,  Alhambra  Gardens, 
Granada,  Spain 

highwa.ys  in  their  district,  making  first,  a  convenient 
highway  to  church,  to  courthouse,  and  then  from 
count.y  to  county.  The  highways  were  to  be  40  feet 
wide.  The  surveyors  had  the  assistance  of  laborers, 
who  were  to  be  furnished  by  plantation  ownei's.  (Hen- 
ning.  Statutes,  HI,   103.) 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in  the  year  1639  pass- 
ed the  following  act:  "All  highways  shall  be  laic!  out 
so  as  to  be  convenient  and  safe  for  travelers.  Three 
men  from  one  town  shall  .join  with  three  of  the  next 
and  shall  la.v  out  the  highways  and  provide  for 
bridges."  An  additional  clause  in  this  act  provides 
for  all  in.juries  to  propert.y  through  which  the  road 
pa.ssed.  (Ringwalt — Development  of  Transportation 
S.ystems  in  U.  S.) 

In  the  earl.y  times  rivers  were  used  for  roads  in 
Maryland,  ancl  boat  hire  was  given  to  members  of  the 
assembly.  It  was  not  until  1666  that  the  first  road 
law  was  passed  ordering  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  "to  consult  of  what  high  wayes  are  fitt  to  be 
made."  Overseers  were  to  be  appointed  who  could 
l('v.\-  tobacco  or  labor  on  the  taxables  of  each  count.y. 

Immediatel.y  after  Annapolis  became  the  capital  of 
i\lar.\laiul,  the  assembly  ordered  four  rolling  roads  eon- 
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structed,  on  which  casks  of  tobacco  might  be  rolled  to 
town.  This  idea  was  soon  taken  up  elsewhere,  and  in 
a  short  time  nearly  every  court  had  taken  these  meas- 
ures. 

In  1732  the  Maryland  assembly  decreed  that  no  man 
employed  in  iron  work  could  be  compelled  to  work 
upon  the  roads  or  bridges.  In  1750,  owners  of  iron 
works  were  required  to  send  one  out  of  each  ten  men 
to  assist  in  road  improvement. 

As  early  as  1753  after  returning  from  his  mission  to 
the  French  forts,  George  Washington  introduced  the 
subject  of  uniting  east  and  west  by  means  of  public 
highways,  for  if  England  must  hold  the  west,  she 
must  have  a  passageway  to  it.  His  plan  contemplated 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac 
from  tidewater  to  the  highest  practical  point,  and 
then  build  a  highway  across  the  mountains  to  the 
nearest  navigable  western  waters.  When  the  bill  was 
first  introduced  into  congress  in  1774,  much  opposi- 
tion faced  it,  so  that  he  had  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment, which  provided  for  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation on  the  James  river.  As  a  result  of  this  recom- 
mendation of  Washington's,  congress  in  1805  passed 
an  act,  "To  regulate  the  lajdng  out  and  making  of  a 
road  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the  state  of 
Ohio." 

Laws  for  single  roads  in  Maryland  began  in  1765 
with  an  act  establishing  a  road  from  Himting  creek 
to  Dover.  The  number  of  these  roads  increased  rap- 
idly after  the  Revolution,  and  included  not  only  legis- 
lation concerning  public  roads  but  private  ones  as 
well.  At  about  the  same  time  laws  for  groups  of 
roads  were  made  as  well,  as  was  true  a  generation  la- 
ter in  turnpike  building. 

The  oldest  New  England  path  or  road  was  Plymouth 
or  "Coast  Path"  which  joined  the  capitols  of  the  two 
colonies,  Boston  and  Plj'inouth.  It  was  established  by 
the  general  court  in  1639.  In  1653  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  established  the  "Kennebunk  Road  by 
the  Sea"  as  a  highway  "between  towns  and  towns  for 
horse  and  foot." 

In  the  province  of  New  York  a  regulation  for  road 
building  was  established  by  the  government  in  1664, 
which  gave  the  governor  and  council  the  power  to 
send  warrants  to  any  justice  whatever  for  the  con- 
struction and  repairing  of  highways.  In  1678  this  law 
was  amended  to  read  "that  every  person  should  with- 
in the  space  of  two  months,  as  far  as  his  land  reaches, 
make  good  and  passable  ways,  from  neighbor  to  neigh- 
bor, with  bridges  where  it  needs,  to  the  end  that 
neighbors  on  occasion  may  come  together,  those  neg- 
lecting to  forfeit  25    guilders." 

Under  Penn's  government  the  Pennsylvania  roads 
were  given  over  to  the  courts  at  first,  by  which  ov- 
erseers and  fence  viewers  were  appointed,  the  grand 
jury  laying  out  the  roads.  The  control  was  given  to 
the  townships  in  1692,  but  in  1700  an  act  was  passed 
giving  them  over  to  the  county  justices.  ("History  of 
Road  Building  in  U.  S.,  Archer  B.  Hulbert.) 

The  era  of  the  turnpike  road  company  resulted 
more  from  a  desire  to  speculate  than  because  of  a  de- 
mand for  the  building  of  roads.  Of  course,  there  was 
a  desire  for  improved  means  of  communication  aa  the 
nineteenth  century  dawned,  and  then,  too,  internal  im- 
provements became  possible  because  of  the  rapidly 
diminishing  public  debt  and  the  consequent  possibility 
of  a  national  surplus.  (Sketch  of  turnpike  roads  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  American  State  Papers,  20,  page 
874.)  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  profits  which  might  arise  from  the 
use  of  turnpikes,  nearly  every  charter  ordered  that  a 
report  be  made  of  the  stock  invested,  the  amount  of 


return,  the  proportion  spent  in  repairs,  and  the  re- 
maining profit. 

The  reign  of  the  road  company  was  widespread 
when  the  plank  road  came  into  notice.  The  first  plank 
road  on  the  continent  was  laid  eastward  from  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1835-36.  For  these  roads  usually  three 
stringers  of  6  inches  in  width  were  used.  One  was  laid 
in  the  center,  the  two  others  being  on  the  side  two 
feet  apart.  All  joints  were  broken.  These  roads 
were  quite  satisfactory  and  paid  a  very  high  rate  of 
interest. 

The  constitution  gave  congress  the  right  to  govern 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  much  as  the  indi- 
vidual state  legislatures  governed  their  respective 
states.  Road  building  in  the  territories  by  congress 
then  was  a  common  detail  of  necessary  legislation. 

During  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  congress  for  the  construction 
of  a  national  road  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans,  by 
way  of  Washington,  but  it  was  lost.     Later  on,  during 


Macadam  Road  Construction,  Near  Decatur,  Alabama 

the  same  administration,  an  act  to  regulate  the  laying 
out  and  making  of  a  road  from  Cumberland,  Mary- 
laud,  to  the  state  of  Ohio  was  passed.  Seven  million 
dollars  were  spent  on  this  road  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  road  was  not  a  national  benefit,  the 
construction  was  discontinued. 

In  1820  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house,  author- 
izing the  government  to  erect  toll  gates  on  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  have  all  tolls  remitted  to  the  treas- 
ury. The  bill  was  lost  in  this  congress,  bu.t  in  the 
next  year  it  passed  the  house  by  vote  of  87  to  68. 
This  authorized  continuance  of  road  through  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois.  In  1834  it  was  finally  decided  that 
each  state  should  assume  its  share  of  road  to  keep  in 
repair,  thus  settling  a  much   discussed  problem. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  very  few  improve- 
ments in  highways  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  except  perhaps  that  horses  were  added  to  the 
lists  of  aid.  Marked  improvements  had  taken  place  in 
water  craft  and  a  few  sections  had  very  fair  roads, 
but  on  the  whole,  highways  were  very  much  neglect- 
ed. Up  to  this  time,  too,  nearly  all  travel  had  been  by 
horseback,  as  the  people  were  slow  to  realize  that  a 
horse  could  pull  much  more  than  he  could  carry. 

About  half  of  the  states  now  are  proceeding  imder 
county  and  township  systems,  a  few  have  provided 
merely  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  state,  oth- 
ers have  provided  for  a  state  highway  commission, 
while    a  larger  number   have   appropriated   money  to 
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be  allotted  to  the  various  counties,  providing  they 
spend    it   under   state   supervision. 

Kentucky  made  appropriations  to  aid  in  the  build- 
ing of  hard  roads  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
New  Hampshire  has  aided  the  work  since  1800.  The 
national  government  has  apprapriated  about  $14,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  national  highways. 

State  aid,  in  the  modern  sense,  does  not  recognize 
toll  roads,  and  does  not  assume  the  entire  burden  as 
was  first  done  in  New  Hampshire.  The  present  plan 
of  appartioning  cost  between  the  state  and  local  sub- 
divisions was  first  adopted  by  New  Jersey  in  1891. 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  adopted  the  state-aid  laws 
in    1892. 

In  regard  to  the  state  highway  work,  there  are  three 
general  systems  in  use.  The  first  is  known  as  central- 
ized. The  states  using  this  system  are  California,  Col- 
orado, J\Iassachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington.  All  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  are  made  by  state  authorities, 
who  also  award  contracts  and  inspect  the  highway 
construction. 


Gravel  RjaJ  Near  Mantponerj     A  abarra 

Connecticut,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia 
have  the  co-operative  system  where  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities rest  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  local  systems  are  in  use  in  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Ver- 
mont. In  some  of  these  states  road  material  is  fur- 
nished, and  in  some  a  small  appropriation  is  given  to 
each  county  provided  thej'  do  work  in  accordance  with 
state   specifications. 

Of  course,  our  system  for  road  construction  is  con- 
sidered very  defective.  In  the  first  place,  in  colonial 
days  few  roads  were  constructed,  since  the  rivers  and 
ocean  were  used  for  transportation  purposes.  Second, 
it  is  due  a  great  deal  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
people,  as  they  did  not  care  to  get  away  from  ideas 
drilled  into  them  by  their  forefathers. 

A  great  many  suggestions  might  be  made  now  for 
road  legislation.  First,  toll  roads  should  be  abolished 
and  the  money  for  maintenance  be  derived  from  an- 
other source.  Seerjnd,  roads  should  be  classified  with 
regard  to  their  importance.  Third,  there  .should  be  a 
civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  every  county,  since  the 
annual  amount  of  money  lost  by  inexperienced  men 
will  more  than  pay  the  engineer's  salary.  Fourth, 
provision  should  be  made  for  borrowing  mone.v.  under 
strict  conditions  to  make  permanent  roads.  Fifth,  a 
state   engineer,   or  board  of  engineers,  should    be   ap- 


pointed with  general  supervisory  powers,  and  who 
should  have  charge  of  any  state  roads  that  might  be 
established.  To  this  board  yearly  reports  should  be 
made  by  the  comity  engineers  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  them  and  the  results  obtained.  It  should  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  and  general  specifications  for 
highway  construction  which  would  be  very  helpful  to 
the  county  engineers. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  there  are  some  of  them  could 
be  improved  by  incorporating  in  their  laws  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  foregoing  amendments. 


Effect  of  Roads  on  Schools. 

A  teacher  in  Missouri,  in  the  course  of  a  commence- 
ment address,  uttered  sound  argument  for  good  roads, 
saying  in  part : 

"There  are  boys  and  girls  in  this  audience  who  will 
be  deprived  of  a  good  education  and  its  advantages 
.just  because  Clay  county  has  bad  roads.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  .vou  who  live  any  distance  from  a  high 
school  have  either  to  send  your  children  to  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  to  board  through  the  winter  or 
keep  them  out  of  school.  With  solid  roads  open  every 
day,  they  might  go  half  a  dozen  or  more  miles  with  the 
same  ease  that  they  go  now.  It  costs  about  .$200  a 
year  to  keep  a  child  in  town  all  winter.  Good  roads 
would  enalile  you  to  save  that  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  society  and  assistance  of  your  child  at  night." 

This  moved  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
to  remark : 

"Teachers  in  rural  communities  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  value  of  good  roads.  Not  much  has  been 
r;aid  of  the  influence  of  higliAvays  on  popular  educa- 
tion, but,  as  is  shown  in  the  address  of  this  ftlissouri 
teacher,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  when  we  come 
to  sum  up  the  case  of  Good  Roads  vs.  Bad  Roads.  An 
up-to-date,  well-equipped  schoolhouse  is  a  possession 
which  any  communitj^  justly  may  regard  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  Its  worth  must  be  limited,  however,  if 
it  is  in  a  locality  where  the  roads  practically  are  im- 
passable for  several  months  in  the  year.  There  are 
such  schoolhouses  located  in  places  where  for  a  large 
part  of  the  school  term  they  are  inaccessible  to  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  children  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  built. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  children  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  roads.  Clay  count.y,  Mis- 
souri, is  not  the  only  county  in  which  the  lack  of  im- 
proved highways  is  having  that  efl^eet.  There  ought 
to  be  a  well-kept,  all-the-year-around  road  to  the 
schoolhouse,  wherever  it  may  be.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  situation  in  many  Kentucky  school  districts  is 
distressingly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described 
by  the  Missouri  teacher.  We  are  building  lots  of  new 
schoolhouses  in  Kentucky,  but  how  about  the  roads?" 


A  bad  road  is  likened  unto  a  pickpocket  and  a  good 
road  to  a  bank  account  that  draws  interest  and  con- 
ptantl.y  increases  in  size.  The  state  of  the  roads  affect 
the  farmer  more  than  any  other  class,  and  the  farmer 
should  stand  for  good  roads  while  the  towns  should 
help  him  bear  the  burden  of  constrl^ction. 


Debt  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the 
world,  but  there  are  numerous  things  worse  than  a  debt 
made  for  good  roads.  Stagnation  is  worse,  loss  of 
much  more  money  tlian  the  roads  would  cost,  is  worse; 
the  disgrace  of  having  bad  roads  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try and  a  progressive  age,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
prestige  and  emigration,  this  is  worse  than  a  good 
roads  debt. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Good 

Roads  Association 


The  most  important  and  profitable  meeting  that  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association  has  ever  held 
was  the  annual  meeting  which  convened  at  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  June  8,  1910.  The  delegates  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  a  new  determination  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  wage  a  more  vigorous  cam- 
paign than  ever  before  .for  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  in  their  respective  coimties. 

The  delegates  came  to  the  convention  from  thirty- 
nine  counties,  and  their  presence  signified  that  back 
of  their  coming  was  a  potent  and  moving  force  on  a 
line  of  progress  that  is  leading  to  a  development  of 
prime  importance  to  this  state. 

The  convention  emphasized  the  economj^  of  high- 
way construction,  which  could  best  be  obtained  through 
the  employment  of  competent  road  engineers ;  the  need 
of  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  state  regarding  the  practical  value  of  good 
roads;  and  the  need  of  more  universal  laws  relating  to 
the  supervision  of  the  construction  and  maintenace  of 
our  roads. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, June  8,  at  8  :30,  in  the  annex  of  the  Tarrymore 
Hotel,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  state  geologist  and  secretary  of  the  association. 
There  were  about  30  delegates  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  general  discussion  of  road  improve- 
ment was  taken  up.  One  question  of  importance  to 
the  association  was  discussed  which  related  to  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  for  its  support.  A  motion  was  made 
and  passed  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  consider  this  cjuestion  and  report  back  to  the 
morning  session  on  the  following  day.  The  chairman 
appointed  the  following  committee : 

M.  L.  Shipman,  of  Henderson  (bounty,  chairman  ;  John 
L.  Patterson,  of  Halifax  county;  R.  R.  Cotton,  of  Pitt 
comity;  C.  E.  Foj^,  of  Craven  county;  J.  L.  King,  of 
Guilford  comity. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  convention  was  held 
Thursdaj^,  Jime  9,  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the  annex  of  the  Tar- 
rymore Hotel,  with  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  presiding, 
in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  P.  H.  Hanes,  of 
Winston-Salem.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
prayer  was  then  offered  b.y  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Milton, 
rector  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  church,  of  Wilmington. 
A  most  cordial  welcome  was  given  to  the  delegates  on 
behalf  of  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  county,  by 
Fred  W.  Bonitz,  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  chair- 
man of  the  roads  committee,  Avho  took  the  place  of 
Mayor  Walter  G.  MacRae,  who  was  absent  from  the 
city.  The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lamb,  of  Elizabeth  City,  who  said  that  he 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  the  delegates  when  he  said 
that  the  welcoming  words  of  Alderman  Bonitz  were 
deeply  appreciated  and  that  the  visitors  were  glad  of 
the  privilege  of  being  guests  of  such  hospitable  people 
as  reside  in  this  section. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  then  read  and  ap- 
proved. In  his  report  the  secretary  showed  that  more 
active  work  had  been  done  by  the  association  during 
the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, that  more  special  road  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  with  much  larger  attendance.  He  reported  that 
ten    good  roads  circulars  had  been  published   by   the 


association,  in  co-operation  with  the  North  Carolina 
geological  and  economic  survey,  during  the  j'ear,  and 
that  these  circulars  had  been  sent  to  all  newspapers 
in  the  state  and  distributed  at  good  roads  meetings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  secretary's  report  the  chair- 
man called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
the  night  before  to  investigate  the  question  of  dues  of 
members  of  the  association.  The  committee  made  the 
following  rport : 

"Your  committee  selected  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  requiring 
a  membership  fee  and  annual  dues  for  those  becoming 
members  of  the  association  have,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, decided  to  recammend  the  following: 

"That  the  annual  dues  of  each  member  of  this  as- 
sociation be  fixed  at  $1,  the  payment  of  which  entitles 
the  individual  so  contributing  to  a  membership  cer- 
tificate in   said  organization. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

]\I.  L.  Shipman,  chairman;  John  L.  Patterson,  R.  R. 
Cotton,  C.  E.  Fov,  J.  L.  King,  committee." 


Completed  Slag  Road,  Near  Youngstown,  Ohio 

This  report  was  unanimouslj^  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  the  Hon.  M.  L.  Ship- 
man,  who  made  a  most  stirring  address  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "Bond  Issues  for  Good  Roads."  Mr.  Shipman 
has  given  the  matter  of  good  road  building  and  how 
to  obtain  revenue  for  this  purpose  considerable 
thought,  and  his  address  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
comities  to  .take  up  more  diligentlj'  the  question  of  is- 
suing bonds  for  this  purpose;  he  also  advocated  state 
aid  to  the  counties  for  road  construction. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  the  meeting  was 
the  discussion  of  county  road  work,  which  was  led 
by  C.  E.  Poy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  Craven  county  and  president  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Commissioners.  Mr.  Foy  made 
a  most  interesting  talk  in  starting  the  discussion,  tell- 
ing of  the  work  they  had  done  in  Craven  county  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  and 
how  they  overcame  them.  He  was  followed  by  differ- 
ent ones  from  other  counties,  and  this  took  up  the 
balance  of  the  morning  meeting.  Just  before  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  chairman  appointed  the  following 
committees  : 

Committee  on  resolutions:  H.  B.  Varner,  chairman, 
Davidson  county ;  P.  B.  Beard,   Rowan  county ;  0.  L. 
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Clark,  Bladen  caunty;  R.  R.  Gotten,  Pitt  county;  C.  E. 
Foy,  Craven  county;  J.  H.  B.  Tomlinson,  Johnston 
county;  B.  L.  Kellani,  Onslow  county. 

Nominating  committee :  S.  F.  Patterson,  chairman, 
Halifax  county ;  E.  A.  Lamb,  Pasquotank  county ;  J. 
Frank  Wooten,  Onslow  county;  J.  D.  Webb,  Orange 
county ;  C.  M.  ililler,  Rowan  county. 

AFTERNOON  SESSON. 
The  afternoon  session  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman,  president  of  the  Press  A.ssoeia- 
tion,  and  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  secretary  of  the  Good 
Roads  Association.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Poe,  editor  of  The  Progressive  Farmer  who  ad- 
dressed the  association  on  "Ijand  Titles  and  Land  Own- 
ership in  North  Carolina."  The  second  speaker  was 
Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist,  whose  subject 
was  "Good  Roads  Problems."  The  third  speaker  was 
Jlr.  H.  B.  Varner,  editor  of  Southern  Good  Roads   who 


Macadam  Road,  Between  Morristown  and  Springvale,  Hamlin  County,  Tenn. 

made  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  "Assistance  of  the 
Press  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement."  Prof.  W.  C.  Rid- 
dick,  in  charge  of  the  civil  engineering  department  of 
the  A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  ' '  State  Institutions  and  Good  Roads. ' ' 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Riddick's  address  the  five  min- 
ute talks  by  coimty  and  road  commissioners,  which 
were  begun  at  the  morning  session,  were  continued  at 
this  afternoon  session,  and  again  they  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  session.  Delegates 
from  27  different  counties  took  part  in  this  discussion, 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  information  which  was  not 
only  of  interest  but  of  value  to  the  delegates  from  other 
coimties. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  this  discussion  were : 
J.  L.  King,  chairman  of  the  road  commissioners  of 
Guilford  county;  S.  F.  Patterson,  of  Halifax  county; 
B.  A.  Lamb,  of  Pasquotank  coimty ;  M.  L.  Shipman. 
Henderson  comity;  E.  M.  Koonee.  Onslaw  county;  J. 
D.  Webb,  Orange  county;  C.  E.  Foy,  Craven  county; 
P.  B.  Beard,  Rowan  county;  H.  B.  Varner,  Davidson 
county;  George  E.  Butler,  Sampson  county;  J.  D.  Lee, 
Stanly  count j';  W.  C.  Hammer,  Randolph  county;  J. 
D.  Kerr.  New  Hanover  county ;  J.  D.  Gunter,  Lee  county ; 
Maj.  E.  J.  Hale,  Cumberland  county;  T.  R.  Manning, 
Vance  county. 

The  following  counties  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates at  the  good  roads  meeting: 

Alamance,  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  liurke,  Co- 
lumbus, Craven  Cumberland,  Dare,  Davidson,  Duplin, 
Durham,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth,  Guilford.  Halifax,  Hen- 
derson,   Johnston,    Jones,    Lee,    Lenoir,    Mecklenburg, 


Moore,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  OnsloAV,  Orange,  Pasquo- 
tank, Pender,  Pitt,  Randolph,  Richmond,  (Robei'son, 
Rowan,  Sampson,  Stanly,  Union,  Vance,  Wake. 

At  6  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned  till  8:15  p.  m. 

The  night  session  of  the  Good  Roads  Association 
was  held  in  the  annex  of  the  Tarrymore  Hotel  at  8 :15, 
the  secretary  presiding.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  was  made  and,  after  some  discussion, 
the   following  resolutions  were   adopted: 

THE  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

"Realizing  the  great  value  of  good  roads  in  the  in- 
dustrial advancement  and  general  uplift  of  the  state 
and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  state 
to  take  some  definite  action  in  regard  to  state  aid,  it 
is  hereby  resolved : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  state 
should  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give,  through  the  geological  and  economic  sur- 
vey (highway  division)  adequate  road  engineering  as- 
sistance to  all  the  counties  desiring  it  in  the  construc- 
tion   of   their   roads  and  bridges. 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  the  state  convicts  is  in  the 
construction  of  public  roads,  and  that  counties  desir- 
ing same  should  have  the  first  right  to  use  them  for 
this  purpose.  In  alloting  convicts,  counties  that  do 
not  maintain  chaingangs  shall  have  preference  in  leas- 
ing prisoners. 

"It  is  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  state  should  give  to  the  counties 
composing  the  state  assistance  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  their  roads,  and  should  appropriate  out  of  the 
general  treasury  for  this  purpose  at  least  $250,000  an- 
nually, the  said  amount  to  be  apportioned  amongst  the 
counties ;  provided,  the  said  counties  raise  twice  the 
amount  allotted  by  the  state;  and  provided  further, 
that  such  monies  as  are  apportioned  by  the  state  to 
the  counties,  and  that  raised  by  the  county  to  meet 
the  state  allotment,  shall  be  spent  in  the  construction 
of  public  roads,  whose  locations  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  construction  are  approved  by  the  state 
highway  engineer. 

"Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  are 
hereby  tendered  the  mayor  and  people  of  Wilmington, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  mdustrial  bodies 
of  the  city,  for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in 
the  meeting  and  their  entertainment  of  the  delegates; 
and  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milton  for  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  as.soeiation. 

' '  Resolved  further,  that  the  thanks  of  the  association 
are  also  offered  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Tarry- 
more  for  the  uniform  courtesies  extended  to  those  in 
attendance,  and  to  the  press  of  Wilmington  for  accu- 
rate and  extensive  ref)orts  of  the  proceedings. 

SOUTHERN  GOOD  ROADS  ENDORSED. 

"Resolved  that  the  State  Good  Roads  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  in  joint  ses- 
sion, at  Wrightsville  Beach,  hereby  endorse  and  ap- 
prove the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  good  roads 
made  by  'Southern  Good  Roads',  published  at  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C,  and  pledge  our  best  efforts  in  aiding  in  the 
widest  possible  circulation  of  this  publication  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  promote  and  educate  public  senti- 
ment in  behalf  of  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
modern  civilization." 

The  nominating  committee  then  made  its  report,  as 
follows : 

For  president,  C.  E.  Foy,  Craven  county;  vice-pres- 
ident, 11.  B.  Varner,  Davidson  county;  secretary,  Jo- 
seph Hyde  Pratt.  Orange  county;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  Wake  county. 
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Executive  committee :  President,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Riddick,  Wake  county; 
Leonard  Tufts,  Jlore  county;  John  L.  Patterson, 
Halifax  coimty;  S.  H.  Webb,  Alamance  county;  P.  H. 
Hanes,  Forsyth  coimty;  P.  B.  Beard,  Rowan  county; 
George  F.  Harper,  Caldwell  county;  R.  R.  Gotten,  Pitt 
county. 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  convention,  and 
]Mr.  S.  F.  Patterson  was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  above  officers  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Foy  insisted  that  his  resignation  as  president  be  accept- 
ed, and  this,  after  careful  deliberation,  was  done,  and 
Mr.  John  Patterson,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session,  the  closing  ad- 
dress of  the  convention  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Penny- 
backer,  of  the  office  of  public  roads,  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture,  Avho  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  good 
roads.  This  lecture  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all 
who  heard  him,  and  at  the  close  of  his  address  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed  by  the  association : 

"Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  North  Carolina 
Good  Roads  Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Pen- 
nybacker  for  his  kindness  in  attending  the  associa- 
tion and  for  delivering  this  interesting  and  instructive 
address  on  good  roads. 

"Resolved,  further,  that  the  thanks  of  the  associa- 
tion be  extended  to  Hon.  Logan  Waller  Page,  director, 
U.  S.  office  of  public  roads,  for  his  courtesy  iu  detailing 
Mr.  Pennybacker  to  make  an  address  at  our  annual 
meeting." 

The  meeting  then  adiourned  sine  die. 

JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  Secretary. 

A  Business  Ma^n  on  Good  Roads. 

George  M.  Palmer,  a  business  man  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  recently  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
good  roads  at  a  conservation  congress  in  his  home 
town,  declaring  that  good  roads  are  not  merely  a  ben- 
efit to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  business  man  also. 

"Business  men  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  con- 
ducting their  own  business  in  an  economic  manner," 
said  Mr.  Palmer.  "There  is  scarcely  anything  that 
would  mean  more  to  the  people  of  IMinnesota,  in  the 
prevention  of  waste  and  expense,  than  good  roads.  It 
is  only  a  .short  time  since  any  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  thoroughly  and  systemat- 
ically improving  our  roads.  To  be  sure,  the  roads 
have  been  worked  more  or  less  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  state,  but  mostly  by  haphazzard,  slipshod 
and  no-plan  methods,  so  that  the  average  country  dis- 
trict has  but  little  to  show  for  the  time  and  money 
that  have  been  spent  on  the  roads. 

"Let  us  consider  briefly  what  we  are  wasting  by  not 
having  thoroughly  improved  roads. 

"For  the  year  1909  our  production  of  cereal  crops 
was  as  folloWs:  Wheat,  94,080,000;  corn,  58,812,000; 
oats,  90,288,000;  barley,  31,600,000;  rye,  2,280,000  and 
flax,  4,500,000  bushels.  Making  liberal  allowance  for 
consumption  on  the  farm,  this  will  give  a  tonnage  of 
about  5,000,000  tons.  This  vast  tonnage  is  all  trans- 
ported over  country  roads  to  railroad  stations,  saying 
nothing  of  hay,  potatoes,  live  stock,  dairy  products, 
etc.,  of  which  immense  amovmts  are  marketed.  This 
tonnage  ol  grain  alone  represents  about  100,000  50- 
ton  carloads,  or  a  string  of  freight  cars  loaded  with 
fifty  tons  each,  over  750  miles  in  length.  According 
to  government  statistics  it  costs  25  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  to  haul  products  over  ordinary  dirt  roads,  as 
against  about  half  this  cost  over  first-elass  gravel  or 
macadam  roads.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  is  even 
greater,  conssidering  that  a  large  amount  of  this  great 


tonnage  is  hauled  over  roads  that  are  not  first  or  even 
second-class  dirt  roads.  If  we  assume  the  average 
haul  to  be  eight  miles,  and  some  estimate  that  it  is  al- 
most ten  miles,  it  only  takes  a  little  figuring  to  see 
what  the  farmers  of  this  state  lose  yearly  in  moving 
their  crops. 

"What  it  would  mean  to  the  farmers  of  this  state 
to  save  the  large  amount  of  money  now  lost  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  by  team  you  can  imagine  as 
well  as  I.  Supposing  farmers  of  Minnesota  suft'er  a 
loss  of  $4,000,000  yearly  in  hauling  their  produce  to 
market,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  interest  on  a 
bond  issue  on  $100,000,000 .  to  $125,000,000  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum.  While  I  am  not  here  to  advocate 
the  bonding  of  the  state  or  counties  for  good  roads,  it 
is  a  question  how  long  we  ought  to  suffer  such  loss, 
rather  than  take  steps  to  improve  our  country  roads 
on  a  great  scale,  even  if  it  require  a  bond  issue  to 
do  it. 

"]\Iuch  has  been  said  about  the  isolation  of  farm 
life,  and  much  has  been  done  to  eliminate  it,  and  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  farm  dwellers  during  the  last 


Convicts  GradinK  Road,  liear  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

few  j'ears.  The  telephone  and  the  rural  delivery  of 
mail  have  done  wonderfe,  but  there  are  many  times 
when  farmers  and  their  families  are  almost  farm 
boimd  by  reason  of  bad  roads.  The  creameries  must 
be  visited,  and  many  times  at  heavy  cost,  but  when 
it  comes  to  getting  out  through  deep  mud  there  is  but 
little  of  the  social  side  of  life  that  the  farming  com- 
munity will  see.  The  ability  to  get  out  for  social  in- 
tercourse, for  church  and  entertainments  is  appre- 
ciated by  every  one,  and  it  goes  far  to  break  up  the 
monotony  and  to  make  farm  life  enjoyable." 


The  Pluralism  of  Mud. 

Although  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  ren- 
ders us  unable  to  acquaint  ourselves  personally  with 
the  facts  in  the  ease,  we  nevertheless  have  no  hesitan- 
cy in  accepting  as  correct  the  statement  of  the  far 
southern  farmer  who,  evidentl.y  with  some  heat,  re- 
cently wrote  his  county  paper  that  the  "condition  of 
our  roads  in  rainy  weather  are  a  disgrace." 


The  sand  and  oil  roads  of  California  are  said  to  be 
waterproof. 


The  attention  of  Southern  Good  Roads  readers  is 
directed  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Jefferson  explo- 
sives, manufactured  by  the  Jefferson  Powder  Com- 
pany. Birmingham,  Ala.,  makers  of  black  powder,  dy- 
namite and  blasting  supplies. 
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State  Institutions  and  Good  Roads 

(By  PROF.  W.  C.  RIDDICK.,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts) 


*Addre.ss  delivered  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C, 
June  9,  1910,  at  joint  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Good  Roads 
Association  and  the  N.  C.  Press  Association. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  this  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association  should  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Press  Association.  The 
press,  I  believe,  stands  for  everything  that  represents 
and  makes  for  the  advancement  of  our  state  along  ma- 
terial and  moral  lines.  We  all  know  that  education 
and  good  roads  are  inseparable,  each  of  which  is  both 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  other,  both  working  for 
the  upbuilding  of  our  state. 

In  fact,  education,  good  roads,  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  have  become  the  trinity  of  our 
country's  political  creed,  and  no  one  can  be  an  ortho- 
dox citizen  unless  he  advocates  them.  In  my  opinion 
the  credit  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  press 
of  our  state  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  any  other 
agency.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  you  control 
a  metropolitan  daily  or  a  county  weeklj',  I  salute  you 
as  the  best  road-maker  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to- 
day. 

Next  in  importance,  after  the  press,  as  factors  in 
our  state's  advancement,  should  come  its  educational 
institutions,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  briefly  what 
our  State  University  and  the  A.  &  M.  College  are  do- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  good  roads.  Being  an 
alumnus  of  one  and  a  teacher  in  the  other,  I  can  at 
least  speak  for  both  with  an  enthusiasm  born  of  love 
and  admiration. 


Mixing  Board,  Preparatory  to  Building  a  Slag  Road,  Near  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Higher  education  should  and  does  broaden  a  young 
man's  views,  give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  and  a  trained  mind  to  grapple  with  these 
problems.  It  should  also  give  him  high  aspirations 
for  himself,  along  with  a  determination  to  improve  in 
every  way  possible  the  conditions  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  University  and  the  A.  &  M.  and  the  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  state  have  within  their 
walls  each  year  several  thousand  young  men,  who  are 
sent  out  from  these  institutions  after  one  or  more 
years  of  training.  No  matter  what  particular  subjects 
they  may  have  have  .studied,  their  minds  are  strength- 
ened by  the  study,  and  their  views  of  life  enlarged 
by  reading  and  by  contact  with  one  another  and  their 
teachers.  Many  of  these  young  men  become  leaders 
of  thought  and  action  in  their  communities  and  the 
.state. 

They  read  the  papers,  and  either  originate,  or  at 
least,  keep  up  with  advanced  ideas. 


Such  men  cannot  fail  to  be  earnest  advocates  of 
good  roads.  Nor  can  they  fail  to  exert  great  influence 
in  moulding  public  opinion  in  favor  of  them.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  imderstood  as  saying  that  the  good  roads 
movement  is  dependent  vipon  college  men,  for  many 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  effective  advocates  of 
good  roads  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education. 

The  Univei'sity  and  the  A.  &  M.  are  also  advancing 
the  cause  of  good  roads  by  increasing  the  productive 
efficiency  of  our  young  men.  We  estimate,  and  our 
estimate  is  based  on  facts,  that  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  average  man  when  he  enters  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege is  $1.25  per  day,  and  that  after  graduation  it  is 
from  $3.50  to  $4.00.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  a 
sordid  dollar  and  cent  view  of  his  education,  a  young 
man  enhances  in  value  200  per  cent  during  his  four 
years  in  college  (almost  equal  to  Wilmington  real  es- 
tate,) and  in  this  estimate  I  have  not  considered  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  college  course,  i.  e.  the  ground 
work  he  has  laid  while  at  college  for  future  growth. 

These  yoiu:g  men  go  out  from  college  prepared  to 
develop  rather  than  exploit  our  resources.  They  build 
railroads,  develop  water  powers,  make  our  towns  and 
cities  sanitary  and  beautiful.  They  run  our  factories 
and  our  farms  according  to  improved  methods,  manage 
commercial  enterprises  and  engage  in  various  profes- 
sional pursuits. 

They  not  only  accumulate  property  themselves,  but 
are  instrumental  in  developments  which  increase 
enormously  the  taxable  wealth  in  our  state,  without 
which  roads  cannot  be  built. 

The  .state  may  thus  expect  of  the  young  men  she  has 
educated  not  only  that  they  have  breadth  of  mind  to 
conceive,  enthusiasm  to  advocate,  and  power  to  con- 
vince others  in  the  matter  of  good  roads,  but  also  that 
each  one  of  them  shall  do  a  man's  part  in  developing 
her  resources,  and  increasing  her  wealth  to  that  point 
where  it  will  be  possible  to  improve  all  her  roads  with- 
out burdensome  taxation. 

And  gentlemen,  these  institutions  are  giving  in  ev- 
ery possible  way  technical  information  about  road 
building,  and  this  not  only  to  their  students,  but 
through  farmers'  institutes  are  in  every  available  way 
to  the  people  in  the  state  at  large.  The  A.  &  M,  is 
graduating  each  year  about  twenty  .students  in  civil 
engineering  who  have  given  a  special  course  in  road 
building,  including  location,  grading,  drainage,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  surfacing  materials  from  sand- 
clay  to  asphalt. 

They  are  prepared  when  they  leave  college  to  Man- 
age and  direct  road  work  under  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  Spoon,  our  enthusiastic  and  efficient  state 
highway  engineer,  and  with  experience  they  soon  be- 
come practical  as  well  as  scientific  road  builders,  com- 
petent to  take  complete  charge  of  the  road  work  in 
any  county  or  community.  During  the  past  session, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study  in  road 
building,  we  have  had  special  lectures  by  experts  frocn 
the  United  States  department  of  public  roads  and  by 
Mr.  Spoon,  state  highway  engineer. 

The  college  and  the  state  are  especially  indebted  to 
the  North  Carolina  geological  and  economic  survey 
which  detailed  Mr.  Spoon  to  give  a  series  of  practical 
talks  on  the  "Building  of  County  Roads,"  which  were 
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delivered  to  the  students  of  our  winter  course  in  ag- 
riculture. 

During  the  past  session  one  of  our  students  in  civil 
engineering  spent  his  Saturdays  looking  after  road 
work  in  Franklin  county,  and  in  this  way  made  enough 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  college.  Since  our  com- 
mencement four  of  our  recent  graduates  have  gone 
into  road  building.  There  is  no  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  state  institutes  can  furnish  road  builders,  for  in 
fact  we  are  already  doing  it.  They  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  their  duty,  and  are  turning  out  youiig  men 
by  the  score,  who  will  furnish  the  enthusiasm,  the 
money,  and  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  build 
the  public  roads  of  our  state. 

The  people  in  almo.st  every  part  of  our  state  are 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads,  and  in  most 
counties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  have  them,  and 
are  ready  with  the  money.  The  next  step  is  the  actual 
construction  of  the  roads. 


Country  Road  Building. 

The  first  great  American  highway  was  laid  out  in 
1711  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  called 
the  "Old  York  road."  This  thoroughfare  was  of 
great  use  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  the  exam- 
ple set  by  its  builders  was  followed  by  other  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  the  colonists  ap- 
preciated the  advantage  of  means  of  transportation 
where  there  were  no  water  routes. 

Chartered  companies  began  the  building  of  turn- 
pikes or  toll  roads  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  led  in 
this  class  of  work.  A  macadam  road  was  built  in  1792 
between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  being  the  first  in 
the  United  States  of  this  character  of  construction. 
By  1811  there  were  4,500  miles  of  turnpikes  charter- 
ed in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states.  From 
1810  to  1837  the  national  government  spent  $1-4,000,- 
000  in  constructing  the  "Old  Cumberland  road"  and 
twelve  other  great  national  highwaj's.  The  Cumber- 
land road,  from  this  city  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  was  the 
only  one  completed,  for  the  panic  of  1837  and  intro- 
duction of  railroads  put  an  end  to  national  road  build- 
ing. 

The  railroads  and  canals  had  their  era  about  this 
period,  and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  that 
the  nation  awoke  to  the  fact  that  country  roads  were 
an  important  part  of  the  national  progress.  Congress 
was  finally  induced  to  make  an  annual  appropriation 
in  the  agricultural  bill  for  the  office  of  road  inquiry. 
This  sum  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  more  than 
$75,000,  and  to  its  judicious  expenditure  is  due  much 
of  the   propaganda  for  improved  highways. 

The  next  great  factor  working  for  good  roads  was 
the  automobile.  With  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  machines  in  this  country,  the  agitation  for 
good  roads  has  grown  many  fold,  and  the  farmer  is 
reaping  the  benefit.  The  automobile  needs  a  solid 
roadbed,  and  when  this  is  once  built  the  farmer  ap- 
preciates its  benefits  and  insists  on  expansion  of  the 
work  until  practically  every  part  of  the  rural  district 
is  reached. 

Another  factor  for  good  roads  is  the  free  delivery 
system  in  country  communities.  When  the  govern- 
ment employs  a  rural  mail  carrier  Vvho  finds  the  roads 
impassable  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  deliv- 
ery service  brings  numerous  protests,  and  the  farmer 
soon  discovers  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  posk)ffice 
department,  but  in  the  poor  means  of  transportation 
in  his  community.  This  is  an  incentive  to  road  build- 
ing, and  in  many  portions  of   the   United   States  the 


inauguration  of  the  free-delivery  system  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  followed  by  an  awakening  of  public  sen- 
imient  in  favor  of  good  roads.  Better  country  roads 
means  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  for  statistics 
show  that  it  sometimes  costs  the  farmer  as  much  to 
haul  his  fruit  to  the  railroad  station  as  it  costs  to 
ship  it  from  Iowa  or  Dakota  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
With  the  reduction  in  the  initial  cost  of  country  pro- 
duce, the  city  dweller  reaps  the  benefit.  All  of  which 
makes  it  to  the  nation's  advantage  to  promote  the 
cause  of  good  roads. — Washington  (D.  C. )   Herald. 


Brick  Roads  in  Ohio. 

Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  in  which  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  situated,  last  year  issued  $2,200,000  of  good 
roads  bonds.  One  of  the  commissioners  speaks  very 
enthusiastically  of  the  road  work,  stating  that  Cuya- 
hoga county  is  done  with  macadam  and  has  gone  in 
for  brick  country  roads  everywhere.  Comparing  the 
macadam  roads  of  Hamilton  county,  wherein  is  Cin- 
cinnati, which  cost  $7,000  and  $8,000  a  mile,  he  said 
that  the  brick  roads  of  Cuyahoga  cost  $20,000  a  mile — 


Gravel  Koad  Ne 


but  last  for  many  years  with  far  less  repair  expense. 
In  laying  the  brick  six  inches  of  slag  and  cement  is 
first  put  down  and  the  brick  laid  on  top  of  that.  Six- 
inch  curbs  of  concrete  on  either  side  of  the  brick  road 
are  also  constructed,  and  by  the  side  of  the  improved 
road  there  is  a  dirt  road,  both  tracks  being  14  feet 
wide.  When  the  weather  is  dry  many  people  prefer 
to  use  the  earth  road ;  but  when  it  grows  muddy,  thej' 
take  to  the  brick.  The  fact  that  macadam  requires 
such  ceaseless  vigilance  and  demands  so  much  money 
for  repairs,  and  the  further  fact  that  these  repairs  are 
often  not  made  until  the  road  is  badly  damaged,  re- 
sulted in  the  change  from  macadam  to  brick  in  Cuy- 
ahoga. It  is  stated  that  while  the  initial  cost  of  the 
two  constructions  varies  widel.v,  it  is  really  cheaper  to 
build  brick  roads  at  $20,000  a  mile ;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  a  southern  man  to  believe  it.  A  county  must  needs 
be  wealthy  indeed  to  enjoy  such  a  luxury. 


Good  roads  are  the  earmarks  of  civilization;  the  em- 
blem of  intelligence,  education  and  refinement,  where- 
as bad  roads  are  the  sign  of  backwardness,  indolence 
and  indifferent  citizenship.  The  type  of  one  is  the  high- 
way dotted  with  Chi'istian  homes,  in  which  there  pre- 
vails a  sentiment  of  peacefulness,  happiness  and  con- 
tentment; the  type  of  the  other  is  the  poorly  construc- 
ted dwelling,  unimproved,  neglected  farms,  and  an 
uneducated,  apathetic  people. — Selected. 


Mud  roads  belong  to  log  cabin  days,  and  log  cabin 
days  belong  to  the  past. 
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A  GREATER  SOUTHERN  GOOD  ROADS. 

It  affords  ns  great  plea.sure  to  announce  to  the  read- 
ers of  Southern  Good  Roads  and  to  the  public  generally 
that  with  this  number  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  ge- 
ologist for  North  Carolina,  becomes  associate  editor  of 
this  magazine.  Dr.  Pratt  is  without  question  one  of  the 
best  equipped  good  roads  experts  in  the  United  States 
todaj-.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  practical  and 
technical  phases  of  the  road  question,  and  withal  is  a 
thorough-going  good  roads  enthusiast;  his  splendidly- 
equipped  mind,  his  heart  and  soul  are  unreservedly 
.enlisted  in  the  work.  He  has  accomplished  a  very  great 
deal  indeed  for  road  improvement  in  North  Carolina 
and  for  that  matter,  in  the  south;  and  through  this 
magazine  his  ripe  experience  and  his  enthusiasm  have 
another  opportiuiity  to  aid  the  southern  good  roads 
cause  which  is  struggling  toward  the  fruition  of  its 
hopes. 

For  more  than  six  months  past  Dr.  Pratt,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  publishing  monthly  a  peculiarly  able 
and  valuable  good  roads  bulletin  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  association,  which  includes  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  This  bulletin 
is  now  combined  with  Southern  Good  Roads,  and  hence 
the  magazine  becomes  the  official  organ  of  the  South- 
ern Appallachian  Good  Roads  Association.  At  this 
point  we  wish  to  record  our  very  great  pleasure  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads 
Association  Wrightsville  Beach  June  9th,  which  made 
Southern  Good  Roads  the  official  organ  of  that  useful 
and  patriotic   body  of  Tar  Heels. 

With  the  acquired  circulation  of  the  bulletin  and 
with  the  prestige  and  influence  bestowed  upon  the 
magazine  by  the  action  noted.  Southern  Good  Roads 
will  cover  more  fully  than  ever  the  southern  states; 
and  finally,  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Pratt  to  its  staff, 
the  magazine  .stands  forth  as  a  first-class,  high-class 
good  roads  journal,  destined  to  prove  itself  a  power- 
ful factor  in  bringing  about  the  realization  of  that 
dream  of  south-builder.s — good  roads  throughout  Dixie, 
from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  from  Louisiana  to  Ten- 


nessee, linking  town  to  town  and  farm  to  farm — good 
roads,  along  which  shall  course  the  wealth  and  health 
and  happiness  of  a  great  and  prosperous  people. 

IS  THIS  STATESMANSHIP? 

Putting  aside  every  consideration  that  might  tend  to 
bias  the  mind  of  any  man,  we  ask  the  reader  if  he  can 
think  of  any  one  thing  of  more  direct  importance  to 
the  masses  of  this  country  in  the  way  of  improvements 
than  the  road  question?  Is  it  not  basic,  fundamental? 
Do  not  development,  progress,  and  prosperitj', 
education,  intelligence  and  enlightenment,  all  have  vi- 
tal connection  with  the  road  question?  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  has  said  that  the  difference  between  barbar- 
ism and  civilization  is  practically  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  roads.  There  can  be  no  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  any  part  of  the  world  unless  there  be 
means  for  easy  and  rapid  communication  and  trans- 
portation. We  think  every  man  will  agree  that  the 
question  of  good  roads  is  of  equal  importance  with 
the  greatest  problems  of  this  country. 

And  j'et,  the  present  congress  out  of  one  thousand 
million  dollars  appropriated  for  all  manner  of  pur- 
poses has  given  to  the  cause  of  good  roads  the  miser- 
able pittance  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
dollars !  And  that  merely  to  maintain  a  small  bureau 
of  public  roads  which  can  do  nothing  but  advise  and 
suggest  and  aid  in  a  limited  way. 
Is   this   statesmanship? 

France  has  spent  $303,975,000  on  national  road  build- 
ing, and  has  given  over  $81,000,000  to  the  construction 
of  local  roads.  The  English  parliament  makes  large 
grants  to  the  roads  of  that  country  and  spends  on 
150,000  miles  of  roads  as  much  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  spend  each  year  on  far  more  than  2,- 
000,000  miles  of  roads.  All  other  civilized  countries 
recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  good  roads;  the 
United  States,  through  its  great  government  lat 
Washington,  places  the  subject  on  a  level  with  such 
matters  as  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  the  navy,  or  car- 
riage hire  for  employes.  The  government  does  not 
consider  it  as  important  as  having  a  cloud  of  waiters, 
barbers,  masseurs,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  around  the  house, 
for  it  appropriated  thousands  for  this  purpose.  The 
navy  gets  $131,000,000;  good  roads  $114,000;  public 
buildings  and  groimds  get  about  .$25,000,000 ;  good 
roads  $114,000;  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam. 

The  onl.y  way  the  people  of  this  comitry  will  ever  be 
able  to  enlist  their  government  in  the  cause  of  good 
roads  is  to  send  good  roads  advocates  to  congress;  not 
men  who  howl  about  the  need  of  roads  on  the  stump 
and  then  go  to  Washington  and  either  do  nothing  or 
introduce  a  bill  that  wings  its  way  direct  to  the  pi- 
geon-hole ;  but  men  who  really  have  the  interests  of  the 
good  roads  cause  at  heart.  In  short,  send  statesmen 
to  congress. 

It  is  not  statesmanship  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  for 
this  and  that,  and  $114,000  for  what  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  the  great  majority  of  the  people  need. 
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BUILDING  ROADS  FOR  AUTOMOBILISTS. 

The  plea  is  often  made  that  automobilists  will  ben- 
efit chiefly  by  the  construction  of  a  good  road  and  op- 
ponents of  road  tax  or  road  bonds  use  it  to  stir  the 
prejudice  against  the  machines  in  order  that  a  move- 
ment for  better  roads  may  be  defeated.  The  argu 
ment  that  automobilists  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  is 
false  on  its  face,  because  a  good  road  benefits  all  peo- 
ple; but  take  the  mossback's  own  argument,  go  a  bow- 
shot beyond  him,  even,  and  say  that  a  given  road 
proposition  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  automo- 
bilists, and  you  will  find  yourself  facing  one  of  the 
finest  of  business  propositions. 

For  a  good  road  attracts  tourists  and  tourists  spend 
money  freely  wherever  they  go.  New  England,  al- 
ways a  leader  in  sound  business  methods  to  get  money, 
has  realized  this,  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont are  making  money  out  of  their  investments  in 
good  roads,  built  especially  to  tempt  the  tourist.  They 
have  scenic  attractions  and  they  class  these  with  their 
assets.  To  utilize  them  and  make  money  out  of  them, 
they  construct  modern  highways  for  the  man  Avith  the 
machine.  Last  year,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
estimates,  tourists  spent  $14,000,000  in  his  state,  and 
this  season  much  more  will  be  spent.  New  Hampshire 
proposes  to  build  three  grand  trunk  highwaj-s,  to 
cost  $1,500,000,  and  is  going  into  such  a  costly  propo- 
sition fullj^  conscious  that  it  is  safely  investing  miney 
for  big  dividends. 

Any  state  possessed  of  scenic  attractions  will  find 
that  it  pays  to  build  good  roads  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  will  bring  the  automobile  tourist.  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina,  for  instance,  with  its  unsurpassed 
mountain  scenery  and  natural  beauty,  could  spend 
money  for  no  purpose  that  would  return  larger  inter- 
est than  improved  highways  penetrating  those  moun- 
tains. Hotels  spring  up  and  are  immediately  crowded. 
The  automobile  supply  and  repair  business  puts  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dollars  into  circulation.  And 
there  follows,  naturally,  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  good  roads  themselves. 
*     «     * 

Good  Roads  and  Country  Children. 

"Why  will  not  our  young  people  remain  on  the  farm? 
is  a  cry  that  is  heard  in  many  parts  of  the  south.  It 
is  not  because  farming  in  the  south  is  not  profitable, 
nor  because  farming  is  too  hard  or  luiinteresting  work ; 
but  the  reason  can  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words 
"bad  roads."  It  is  the  isolation  that  the  young  peo- 
ple object  to  in  country  life,  not  the  work  or  the 
life  on  the  farm.  The  isolation  can  only  be  overcome 
by  the  construction  of  good  roads.  These  will  make 
possible  at  all  times  of  the  year  social  intercourse  be- 
tween neighbors  and  between  eoimtry  and  town.  It 
will  be  possible  for  neighbors  to  visit  each  other  at  any 
time  without  driving  or  walking  through  the  mud. 
Our  j'oung  people  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  have  so- 
cial gatherings  regardless  of  the  weather  or  the  time 
of  year,  similarly  as  in  our  cities,  and  towns,  and  will 
be  able  to  visit  their  friends  both  in  country  and  town 


without  it  being  necessary  to  take  the  whole  day  to 
do  it  in.  Unquestionably  these  conditions  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  toward  keeping  the  young 
people  on  farm,  and  will  prevent  so  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  rushing  to  the  towns  and  cities  to  accept  po- 
sitions at  small  wages,  in  stores  and  mills,  preferring 
more  or  less  hardship  and  privation  in  town  to  the 
isolation   of  the   farm. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  for  any  country 
place  to  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  that  can 
be  found  in  any  city  home  and  at  no  more  expense 
than  these  same  comforts  cost  in  the  city,  yet,  if  the 
country  home  is  supplied  with  all  these,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  town  by  two  to  ten  miles  of  bad  roads, 
then  these  modern  improvements  count  for  but  little ; 
for  the  isolation  of  the  farm  still  exists.  A  surpris- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  modern  improvements  in 
farm  life  and  work  is  that  the  great  number  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  modern  improvements  are  located 
on  good  roads.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  good 
roads  will  bring  the  other  conveniences  and  improve- 
ments to  country  life   and  it  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Good  roads  will  also  come  nearer  solving  the  labor 
problem  of  the  farmer  than  any  other  factor. 

Our  farmers  can  solve  this  acute  situation  by  com- 
bining together  and  building  good  roads  between 
neighbor  and  neighbor  and  between  farm  and  town. 

VOLUME  II. 

Southern  Good  Roads  has  successfully  rounded  out 
its  first  volume  and  with  this  number  begins  Volume  II. 
It  has  enjoyed  far  greater  support  than  was  dreamed 
it  would  during  the  first  few  months,  and  today  stands 
where  it  can  see  ahead,  feels  sure  of  itself  and  knows 
that  the  roughest  part  of  the  journej^  has  been  pass- 
ed. It  is  grateful  for  the  sujjport  given  it  and  pur- 
poses to  merit  still  greater  support  before  another 
volume  shall  have  been  completed. 
»     fi     ^ 

We  hear  one  complaining  that  it  seems  that  there  is 
needed  a  constant  repetition  of  facts  and  figures  prov- 
ing the  economy  of  good  roads  to  keep  alive  and  ag- 
gressive the  good  roads  spirit;  and  it  is  true.  There 
are  times  when  the  good  roads  preacher,  to  whom  the 
vision  is  so  plain,  is  discouraged  and  ready  to  cjuit  in 
disgust.  It  makes  a  good  roads  man  fighting  mad  to 
be  forced  to  get  clown  on  his  knees  to  win  the  vote  of 
people  to  whom  a  good  road  would  be  of  more  bene- 
fit than  anybody  else;  an  incalculable  benefit.  No 
faint  heart,  however,  ever  won  a  bond  issue  or  a  tax; 
and  the  constant  drop  of  water  will  wear  away  the 
toughest  granite ;  the  everlasting  preachment  of  good 
roads  will  win ! 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  Wisconsin  news- 
paper that  the  western  railroads  do  not  appear  to  be 
as  good  supporters  of  the  highway  improvement  propa- 
aganda  as  the  eastern  railroads  are.  That  is  a  very 
poor  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  if  the  state- 
ment is  true.  Good  roads  certainly  mean  more  ton- 
nage for  the  railroads.  The  great  railways  of  the 
south  stand  always  ready  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  southern  good  roads  movement,  for  by  helping  it, 
they  help  themselves. 
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The  New  Turnpike  to  Blowing  Rock 


(By  HOWARD  BANKS) 


A  superb  series  of  leaping  cascades  a  hundred  ieet 
high  with  a  bridal  veil  effect  was  discovered  when 
the  new  Lenoir-Blowing  Rock,  (N.  C.)  turnpike  4  per 
cent,  grade  was  being  cut  across  the  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  new  roadbed  will  have 
to  cross  the  vaulting  cataract  near  the  lower  portion, 
and  the  stream  will  have  to  be  conducted  through  a 
terra  cotta   culvert   under   the   road. 

The  roadbed  is  an  average  width  of  24  feet  and  this 
is  being  constructed  on  the  sheer  moimtain  side,  so 
steep  in  places  as  to  be  almost  precipitous.  Enormous 
charges  of  dynamite  and  powder  are  used  in  blasting 
the  roadway  through  the  solid  granite.  A  half  a  doz- 
en culverts  let  the  dashing  mountain  streams  through 
as  they  race  for  the  valley,  creeks  and  the  Yadkin.  In 
one  place  the  culvert  is  cut  through  solid  rock  and 
great  slabs  of  mountain  rock  overlay,  on  top  of  which 
the  road  bed  is  built. 

This  grade  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  climb  of 
the  mountains  at  the  Dobbins  place  and  will  run  near- 
ly three  miles  before  it  joins  the  old  road  at  McLain's. 


Loop  Near  Ben  Hur,   Lee  County,  Virginia 

It  avoids  the  steepest  and  worst  places  in  the  ascent 
to  Blowing  Rock,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering. 
It  will  make  the  roadbed  to  the  Rock  about  4  per 
cent,  all  the  way  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  At 
one  place  the  old  road  can  be  seen  over  200  feet  di- 
rectly below.  The  dogwood  and  the  mountain  mag- 
nolia, or  the  "cucumber  tree,  "as  the  mountaineers 
call  it,  a  short  time  ago  made  the  Blue  Ridge  forests 
look  like  a  Chautauqua  salute  in  blossom. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  see  what  the  turnpike  people 
are  now  doing  in  making  over  the  way  to  the  Rock. 
The  writer  rode  over  the  road  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rufus  L.  Gw.-\T],  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  pike, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Martin,  of  The  Lenoir  News  and  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Lenoir.  Mr.  Gwyn  is  an  enthusiastic  road 
man,  and  under  his  direction  this  highway  to  the  hills 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares in  the  coiuitry,  especially  for  the  automobilist. 
The  statement  is  made  that  in  two  months  of  the  year 
1908  the  sum  of  .$20,000,000  was  spent  by  automobile 
owners  and  their  families  in  America  in  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  various  resorts.  This  seems  incredi- 
ble but  it  is  so  stated.  North  Carolina  is  destined  to 
get  her  share  of  this  amount,  for  there  is  no  fairer 
land  in  which  to  spend  the  .summer,  and  already  moun- 
tain good  roads  are  multiplying.     There  are  100  miles 


and  more  in  the  circle  around  from  Lenoir  to  Blowing 
Rock,  to  Boone,  to   Linville,  to  Edgemont. 

In  addition  to  this  3-mile  stretch  of  grading,  anothe- 
er  3-mile  stretch  of  macadam  is  being  laid  between 
Lenoir  and  Patterson  from  the  T.  T.  Sudderth  place 
to  the  country  store  beyond  there.  A  mile  of  this  is 
already  down.  An  immense  rock-crusher  is  at  work 
in  a  quarry  on  the  side  of  Warrior  moiuitain  just  be- 
yond a  new  bridge  over  the  creek.  The  road  has  been 
almost  entirely  changed  from  Lenoir  to  Patterson, 
many  ugly  angles  being  eliminated.  At  one  place 
it  runs  within  a  foot  of  the  doorstep  of  a  mountaineer 
who  had  already  built  him  a  new  house  because  his 
old  one  was  just  back  of  the  old  road  bed.  It  seemed 
like  the  irony  of  fate  for  a  road  to  pursue  a  man — and 
he  a  mountain  dweller — like  the  Furies  a  criminal  in 
the   old   Greek  plays. 

A  big  road  roller  is  used  in  the  su.rfacing  of  the 
macadam.  A  force  of  150  men  are  now  at  work  on 
these  two  stretches  of  the  Blowing  Rock  pike.  This 
company  absorbed  the  old  Lenoir-Patterson  and  Cald- 
well and  Watauga  turnpike,  and  the  present  com- 
pany has  $68,000  subscribed  to  its  stock.  There  are 
men  behind  it  who  are  determined  to  make  the  road  a 
feedei'  to  this  beautiful  part  of  the  Land  of  the  Sky. 


Good  Ecads  Will  Anchor  People  to  the  Soil. 

Joe  F.  Bosworth,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Good 
Roads  Association,  Avrote  in  The  Kentucky  New  Era 
last  July : 

"America  cannot  claim  youth  as  an  excuse  for  bad 
roads.  Australia  has  splendid  roads  and  a  large  area. 
New  Zealand  also  has  first-cla.ss  roads.  Both  countries 
are  younger  than  the  LTnited  States. 

"Early  settlers  lived  on  the  coast  and  along  navi- 
gable streams.  Their  manner  of  life  was  primitive, 
and  they  V\'ere  both  producers  and  consumers.  What 
they  wore  they  made;  what  they  ate,  they  raised;  and 
business  was  a  matter  of  exchange  betv/een  neigh- 
bors. 

■"Today  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  our  population  live  in 
cities,  and  these  mu.st  be  fed  by  the  farmers,  necessi- 
tating the  movement  of  crops  from  farms  to  cities. 
The  teeming  populations  of  other  continents  require 
our  agricultural  products,  and  this  requires  the  ship- 
ment of  farm  products  to  export  points. 

"It  is  said  'Distance  is  no  longer  measured  by  the 
yard  stick,  but  by  the  clock's  tick.'  Good  roads 
make  long  miles  short. 

"Because  of  bad  roads  throughout  the  Mississippi 
valley,  there  is  a  large  drift  of  the  owners  of  farms 
to  nearby  towns,  and  the  farm  drifts  into  the  hands 
of  a  tenant.  We  are  establishing  conditions  that  for 
three  hundred  years  have  been  the  curse  of  Ireland — 
the  question  of  keeping  the  owner  upon  the  land  to 
take  an  interest  in  it  and  build  it  up  instead  of  wear- 
ing it  out,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that 
the  American  people  must  confront." 


Good  roads,  says  Governor  Sandei-s  of  Louisiana,  is 
one  of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  development  of 
the  state's  latent  resources. 


Only  a  very  rich  county  could  afford  the  tremendous 
financial   drain  of  bad  roads. 
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A  Simple,  Commonsense  Plan  for  Road  Improvement. 

Southern  Good  Roads  has  more  thau  ouee  pointed 
out  that  where  a  bond  issue  or  a  heavy  road  tax  is 
impossible  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  opposition  or 
to^  poverty,  there  can  be  nevertheless  perfectly  good 
earth  roads  built  at  very  small  expense.  The  chief  thing 
is  co-operation  among  the  people  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  a  bad  road  in  any  village  or 
farming  section — none  whatever.  For  the  split-log 
drag  is  the  poor  man's  friend  and  with  it  any  people, 
however  poor,  however  far  from  the  day  of  macadam, 
can  make  and  enjoy  good  roads. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  stretch  of  bad  road  in 
the  country.  Say  it  is  ten  miles  in  length  and 
that  ten  farmers  live  at  intervals  along  its  course.  It 
is  very  bad  in  summer  and  next  to  impassable  in 
winter.  These  ten  farmers  decide  that  they  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  holes  and  ruts  and  washouts  any 
longer,  and  they  come  together.  They  agree  that 
they  will  divide  the  road  into  ten  sections  of  one  mile 
each,  and  every  farmer  is  to  take  charge  of  a  mile. 
They  select  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  foreman  of 
all.  They  fall  to  work  and  build  split-log  drags.  These 
cost  practically  nothing.  The  office  of  public  roads. 
United  States  department  of  agriculture,  will  giadl.y 
furnish  information  as  to  the  construction,  and  if  pos- 
sible will  doubtless  send  an  expert  to  give  preliminary 
instructions.  There  is  in  this  issue  of  Southern  Good 
Roads  an  instructive  article  on  the  drag. 

When  the  farmers  have  everything  ready,  the  fore- 
man calls  them  out  after  each  rain,  to  drag  their  sev- 
eral sections.  This  is  repeated  until  within  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time  that  miserable  old  road  has  been 
transformed  into  a  splendid  highway,  smoath,  well 
drained,  well  shaped,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever,  without  the  expenditure  of  enough  money  for 
the  farmers  to  miss  it.  They  receive  incalculable  ben- 
efit from  the  road,  and  it  serves  as  an  object  lesson  to 
the  rest  of  their  county,  causing  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  until  in  the  course  of  no  great  time  the  road 
situation  in  the  county  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
the  way  paved  for  the  day  when  permanent  stone 
roads  will  be  built. 

This  plan  is  being  carried  out  between  Milford  and 
EUendale,  Delaware.  The  business  men  of  Milford 
agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of  building  the  drags,  and 
the  idea  of  co-operation  was  put  into  practice.  In 
this  way  any  part  of  the  country  can  enjo.y  fairly  good 
highways.  The  very  simplicity  of  it,  the  absurdly 
small  cost  of  it,  i:)erhaps,  causes  doubt ;  but  it  has  been 
tried  over  and  over  again  with  astounding  success. 

Why  not  try  it  in  your  community? 


public  concern.  Nowadays  everj'  live  newspaper  is 
a  good  roads  journal  and  a  farm  paper  of  no  mean 
service. 


The  Press  and  Good  Roads. 

The  fact  that  various  publications  have  given  over 
to  the  subject  of  good  roads  a  new,  special  depart- 
ment and  the  attention  which  the  entire  press  pays  to 
the  subject  of  road  improvement  is  pointed  out  as  a 
.sure  indication  that  the  cause  of  good  roads  is  and  is 
to  be  the  "paramount"  issue.  This  is  taken  as  a 
sign  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  unmeasured  im- 
portance of  road  improvement,  because  the  press  re- 
flects public  opinion  and  answers  public  demands.  It 
might  be  said  here  that  the  subject  of  agriculture  is 
likewise  receiving  attention  from  publications  that 
formerly  considered  such  things  entirely  out  of  their 
line.  Whenever  a  strictly  news-giving  journal  steps 
aside  from  its  daily  or  weekly  business  of  publishing 
current  events,  and  publishes  the  latest  facts  about 
such  special  branches  as  that  of  road  building  and 
farming,  it  is  certain  that  public  interest  in  tl^ese 
subjects  is  very  keen,  that  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost 


Good  Roads  Money  Well  Invested. 

Every  dollar  that  is  spent  for  the  improvement  of 
public  roads  is  applied  to  a  forward  step  in  the  march 
of  progress.  We  don't  believe  that  money  used  for 
grading  or  in  any  way  improving  our  system  of  pub- 
lic roads  is  ever  spent  in  vain.  Neither  do  we  think 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  people,  but  only  a  factor 
used  in  bringing  about  conditions  that  will  help  the 
l^eople  to  pay  their  tax.  The  wear  and  tear  of  wagons 
and  teams  and  the  loss  of  time  in  hauling  small  loads 
over  bad  roads  amounts  to  much  more  than  the  small 
sum  that  is  necessarj^  to  keep  roads  in  first-class  con- 
dition, to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  good  public  highways. — Selected. 


Short  Sermons  on  Good  Roads. 

No  farming  section  which  has  once  had  good  roads 
would  ever  go  back  to  bad  roads. 

High  freight  rates  are  not  nearly  as  heavy  a  tax 
on  the  shippers  of  stock  and  other  farm  produce  as 
bad  roads  are. 


Bad  Road  Near  Petersburg,  Virginia 

Only  a  very  rich  county  could  afford  the  tremen- 
dous financial  drain  of  bad  roads. 

A  good  road  is  to  a  country  district  what  a  paved 
street  is  to  the  city  property  that  adjoins  it.  It  makes 
business  for  that  neighborhood. 

A  farmer  living  on  a  good  road  is  a  free  man.  He 
is  not  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  He  is  able  to 
sell  his  stock  and  grain  and  fruit  at  the  best  market 
prices.  The  railroads  have  to  serve  the  man  who  can 
get  his  stufi'  to  a  shipping  point  any  day  in  the  year. 

Money  spent  for  good  roads  is  as  good  an  invest- 
ment for  improving  the  farm  as  is  money  put  into 
stock  sheds,  grain  cribs,  fences,  seeds,  or  anything  else 
that  makes  the  farm  pay. 


Brains  are  as  essential  as  money  and  muscle  in  road 
making. 


Bad  roads,   not  Wellington,  defeated   Napoleon   at 
Waterloo. 


Automobiles  have  been  driven  over  the  oiled  boule- 
vards of  California  at  a  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour 
without  doing  the  slightest  damage  to  the  surface. 


Building  roads  is  a  business  proposition.  There  is 
no  sentiment  about  it.  That  comes  after  a  road  is 
built  when  the  youthful  swain  can  safely  drive  with 
one  hand. 
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Transportation  System  in  the  United  States 


Despite  modern  improvements  many  land  and  wa- 
ter routes  which  are  now  favorite  avenues  of  internal 
commerce,  were  traversed  for  centuries  by  savages. 
Their  trails  formed  our  common  roads,  turnpikes,  and 
railways.  The  canoe  was  to  the  Indian  what  the 
horse  is  to  the  Arab.  Waterways  are  such  that  the 
entire  country,  from  north  to  south,  can  be  traversed 
by  following  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The  con- 
tinent can  be  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  following 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  some  of  the  north- 
western tributaries  of  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Cohnn- 
bia  and  its  tributaries,  and  a  few  short  overland 
marches. 

Earliest  settlements  were  on  the  coast  and  later 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  so  that  transportation  was 
all  by  water. 

For  a  very  considerable  period  after  the  Braddock 
expedition,  the  pack  horse  system  continued  to  fur- 
nish the   only  method  of  transportation  between   the 


Earth  Road  Maintained  With  a  Split  Log  Drag,  After  Dragging  One  Year 
Near  Maitland,  Missouri 

early  settlements  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  Virginia.  Each  horse  without  a  rider  carried 
two  bushels  of  salt  weighing  84  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
besides  a  few  light  articles  superadded.  A  path  across 
the  mountains  was  scarcely  two  feet  wide. 

Up  till  recent  date  nearly  all  the  interior  transpor- 
tation in  j\Iexico  was  carried  on  donkeys  or  pack 
mules.  The  customary  charge  was  one  cent  a  pound 
for  20  leagues..  In  1784  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
pack-horses  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie  was  $2.49  a  ton. 

Under  colonial  laws  very  little  work  was  done,  partly 
because  the  Indian  trails  furnished  the  principal  fa- 
cilities needed  and  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  paying  the  cost  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  road-making.  In  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  bridle  paths,  many  of  which  were  originally  In- 
dian trails,  formed  main  avenues  of  local  travel  during 
all  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
are  still  said  to  be  some  of  the  mountain  watersheds  of 
southern  states  which  have  been  inhabited  for  many 
years  in  which  no  roads  passable  with  wheeled  vehi- 
cles have  ever  been  made. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  improvement  whatever  had  been  effected  in  trans- 
portation   facilities   except   the    addition  of  the    horse 


to  the  list  of  aids ;  that  in  thickly  settled  portions  of 
the  country  improvement  had  been  made  of  the  use 
of  ships  and  boats,  and  a  few  sections  had  tolerably 
fair  common  roads.  Later  travel  was  almost  univers- 
ally on  horseback. 

The  ninetenth  century  was  well  advanced  before 
traveling  in  carriages  became  at  all  common. 

The  Roman  maxim  is,  "The  first  step  in  civilization 
is  to  make  roads."  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
much  opposition  was  manifested  by  owners  of  pack- 
horses  to  Avidening  the  roads.  In  1673  the  first  post 
rider  between  New  York  and  Boston  made  the  trip  in 
three  daj's.  In  1695  letters  might  be  forwarded  eight 
times  a  year  from  the  Potomac  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1710  parliament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  gen- 
eral postoffice  for  all  her  majesty's  dominions.  In 
1722  a  Philadelphia  paper  states  that  the  New  York 
post  was  three  clays  behind  the  time  and  not  yet  ar- 
rived. In  1729  the  mail  between  the  two  cities  went 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  fortnight  in  winter. 
In  1764,  if  weather  permitted,  mails  were  to  leave 
every  alternate  day.  In  1790  the  number  of  postofiices 
in  the  United  States  was  75. 

The  driver  frequently  had  to  call  to  the  passengers 
in  the  stage  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overset- 
ting in  the  deep  ruts  with  which  the  road  abounded. 
"Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right,"  at  which  the  pas- 
sengers all  stretched  their  bodies  half  out  of  the  car- 
riage to  balance  on  that  side.  ' '  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the 
left,  etc.     (Weld's  Travel.) 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  pack-horse  trans- 
IDortation  and  cost  of  movements  in  wheeled  vehicles 
was  so  great  that  although  the  Congestoga  wagon  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  venerable  type  of  antiquity,  it 
was  an  improvement  over  pre-existing  appliances 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  early  railways. 

The  strong  pack-horses  of  Scotland  usually  carried 
300  pounds  with  a  cart  on  inferior  roads.  A  horse 
could  haul  500  or  600  pounds.  By  material  improve- 
ments in  roads  the  load  could  be  increased  to  800  to 
1,000.  On  first  rate  roads  the  ordinary  load  became 
1,600  pounds,  and  on  some  good  roads  the  strong 
horses  was  able  to  draw  more  than  a  ton. 

In  the  spring  of  1821  barrels  of  mackerel  cost  $8  a 
hundred  pounds  for  hauling  from  Philadelphia  to 
Somerset.  The  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
was  $11  a  hundred,  or  nearly  70  cents  per  ton  mile. 
Previous  to  1824,  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandise between  Buffalo  and  New  York  was  $100; 
time  consumed,  20  days. 

In  1794  salt  sold  for  $5  a  bushel,  iron  and  steel  for 
15  and  20  cents  a  pound  in  Pittsburg.  In  Mississippi 
before  a  railway  was  constructed,  it  required  5  yoke 
of  oxen  to  drag  2,800  pounds  over  a  road  20,  30,  or 
40  miles  into  Natchez  and  Vicksburg.  So  many  per- 
ished in  the  yoke  in  winter  and  spring,  that  it  has 
been  said  that  you  might  walk  on  dead  oxen  from 
Jackson  to  Vicksburg. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  freights  were  about  12  cents  a 
pound  from  Atcheson  to  Denver,  and  15  cents  to  the 
mountains  beyond. 

The  first  advance  in  American  transportation  sj's- 
tems  was  derived  from  the  construction  of  turnpikes 
and  bridges  by  companies  whose  capital  was  in  some 
instances  derived  from  state  or  county  supscriptions, 
and  in  others,  wholly  from  individuals.     The  first  ex- 
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tensive  turnpike  in  the  United  States  was  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Lancaster,  62  miles  and  a  quarter,  capital 
$360,000.  The  act  incorporating  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  turnpike  company  was  approved  April  9, 
1792,  and  provided  for  the  levying  of  tolls. 

In  1822  the  length  of  turnpike  roads  for  which 
charters  had  been  granted  was  2,521  miles,  of  which 
1,807  had  been  completed.  Individuals  had  subscribed 
to  the  capital  $4,158,347  and  the  commonwealth  $1,861,- 
542.  The  total  cost  of  the  turnpikes  was  $6,401,474. 
In  1828  nearly  2,380  miles  of  roads  had  been  con- 
structed in  Pennsylvania  passable  at  all  seasons  at  an 
expense  of  $8,431,000.  None  of  the  turnpike  yielded 
sufficient  dividends  to  remunerate  their  proprietors. 

"The  reduction  in  the  expense  of  transportation 
added  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land  adjacent  to 
the  three  great  turnpikes  leading  from  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Erie  and  Tioga,  and  amounted  to  a  sum 
which  at  the  lowest  estimate  exceeds  the  cost  of  con- 
structing not  only  these  roads  but  all  the  turnpikes  in 
the  state  collectively."  (George  W.  Smith,  1828.) 

The  length  of  the  first  line  of  the  old  national  road 
was  130  miles  and  the  cost  $1,700,000.  The  first  stage 
coach  bearing  United  States  mails  passed  over  it  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling  on  August  1,   1818. 

In  constructing  turnpikes  the  United  States  govern- 
ment paid  the  expense  of  a  few  routes,  while  of  many 
others  private  companies  supplied  the  means.  In  some 
cases  the,y  were  aided  by  subscription  of  states  to 
their  stock,  while  other  turnpikes  were  constructed 
by  a  combination  of  the  contributions  of  states  and 
counties.  The  350  odd  miles  between  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  Avere  covered  in  about  three  days  if  the 
roads  were  in  good  condition.  Every  twelve  miles  a 
change  of  horses  was  made.  A  through  ticket  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  was  all  the  way  from  $14  to 
$20. 

"The  charge  for  the  carriage  of  commodities  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  on  the  turnpike  road  averages 
about  two  cents  per  pound,  or  $44.80  per  ton  on  the 
whole  distance  of  266  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
17  cents  per  ton  per  mile." — Notes  from  Eingwalt's 
Transportation  Systems  in  the  U.  S. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  perfect  road  in  the  Avorld  is 
the  coral  rock  road  of  the  West  Indies,  being  porous, 
elastic,   dry,   and  never  dusty. 


Road  Development  in  Eastern  States. 

In  an  article  on  "Roads,"  by  Francis  V.  Greene,  in 
The  State 's  Duty  some  years  ago  was  the  following : 

But  the  state  in  which  the  most  novel  legislation 
has  actually  been  enacted  and  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results  have  been  obtained,  is  New 
Jersey,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  laws 
and  the  effect  of  them  somewhat  in  detail.  The  first 
law,  passed  in  1888,  and  enlarged  in  1891,  abolished 
the  road  overseers,  gave  the  township  committee  full 
control  over  the  roads  in  the  township,  authorized 
them  to  levy  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  road  im- 
provement, and  required  all  road  taxes  to  be  paid  in 
money.  The  second  law,  passed  in  1889,  and  amend- 
ed in  1891,  authorized  the  county  freeholders  on  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  county,  to  assume 
exclusive  control  of  any  road  in  the  county,  to  levy 
taxes  and  borrow  money  for  its  improvement,  and  to 
assess  one-third  of  the  cost  on  the  cities  or  townships 
in  the  county  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  on  the 
county  at  large.  The  act  further  provided  £or  letting 
the  work  by  contract  on  definite  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  en- 
gineer. ■   Under  these  laws  Essex  county,  "though  on- 


ly 12  miles  square,  has  built  more  than  200  miles  of 
tine  telford  and  macadam  roads ;  Union  coimty  has  bor- 
rowed $455,000  at  4  per  cent,  on  5-20  bonds  and  cov- 
ered the  countj'  with  a  complete  system  of  telford  and 
macadam  roads;  and  Passai  county,  adjoining  Essex 
and  Union,  has  built  during  the  past  four  years  about 
65  miles  of  macadam  roads."  Moreover,  the  most 
important,  "with  the  interest  of  the  bonds  added  to 
the  annual  tax  levy,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  lower  than 
before  the  building  of  the  roads,"  and  the  value  of 
the  property  along  the  roads  has  increased  30  to  50 
per  cent.  These  quotations  are  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  Edward  Burrough,  state  commissioner  of  pub- 
lie  roads. 

In  states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  population  and  three-fourths  of  the 
assessed   valuation  of  property  are   in   the    cities,  the 


Between  Rodgersville  and  Sneedvilie,  Tennessee.     Had  a  Little  of  the   Energy- 
Expended  in  Placing  Poles  Across  This  Road  to  Prevent  Erosion  Been  Used 
in  Building  Proper  Side  Ditches  This  Might  Have  Been  a  Good  Road 

provision  for  state  aid  enables  and  requires  the  cities 
to  paj'  a  share  of  the  cost,  and  this  is  manifestly  prop- 
er, since  they  share  largely  in  the  benefits.  The  cost 
to  the  farmer  who  derives  the  greatest  benefit,  is  re- 
duced to  a  bagatelle.  General  Stone  states  that  in 
New  Jersey  the  annual  road  tax  is  about  10  cents  per 
acre  and  the  assessment  about  4  cents  additional.  In 
spite  of  this  small  cost  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  road  laws  in  New  York  providing  for  improve- 
ment at  the  cost  of  the  state,  under  which  three-fourths 
of  the  expense  would  fall  upon  the  cities,  have  been 
defeated  by  the  representatives  of  the  farmers.  Possi- 
bly when  the  matter  is  more  fully  understood  the  re- 
sult will  be  different. 


You  can  ship  wheat  at  3.3  cents  a  bushel  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  but  it  costs  you  5.4  cents  a  bushel 
to  haul  it  9.4  miles  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad. 
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Good  Roads  Concern  Everybody. 

"Do  good  roads  eoneerii  you?"  demands  a  writer, 
and  continuing,  he  shows  that  good  roads  eonderu 
the  entire  population.  "If  you  are  one  of  the  30,000,- 
000  people  who  live  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  fairlj^  safe  guess  that  you  know  something  about 
bad  roads,  even  if  you  do  not  know  and  have  chanced 
to  cross  the  seven  per  cent  of  improved  roads  of  the 
total  two  million  miles  of  highway  in  the  Unite'd 
States. 

"But  if  you  are  a  city  dweller,  whose  use  of  the 
highway  consists  chiefly  of  the  street  railway,  does 
the  good-roads  movement  concern  you?  That  ques- 
tion is  best  answered  by  asking  another.  When  the 
price  of  wheat  goes  up  from  70  cents  to  $1.30  a 
bushel,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  from  50  cents  to  $1.25, 
and  the  price  of  bread  from  6  to  10  cents,  and  the 
price  of  flour  from  $4.50  to  $7.50  a  barrel — do  these 
facts  concern  you?  If  they  do,  then  you  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  good  roads !  Take  wheat,  for  in.stance ! 
Do  you  know  why  it  is  possible  to  corner  the  market 


Macadam  Road  Two  Miles  From  Dacatur,   Alabama,   Just  Beginning  to  Show 
Effect  of  Lack  of  Proper  Maintenance 

in  wheat?  First  of  all,  because  wheat  is  scarce — the 
demand  growing  faster  than  supply;  but  secondarily, 
because,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  speculators  to  get  possession  of  the  whole 
year's  crop  of  wheat.  The  west  is  the  great  granary 
of  the  wheat  supply  today ;  and  in  the  west  wheat  must 
be  rushed  to  market  in  the  clear,  dry  autumn  days 
when  the  prairie  roads  are  hard  as  flint.  If  the  farm- 
er held  his  wheat  over  past  the  dry  weather,  in  the 
most  of  counties  he  simply  could  not  deliver  during 
late  autumn  rains  or  early  spring  break-up  when 
roads  are  a  churn  of  mud.  The  result  is,  for  three 
months  after  each  crop,  there  is  a  glut  of  wheat  at 
elevator,  railroad,  water-front.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  crop  goes  in  storage.  These  storage  charges 
amount  in  a  grain  center  like  Chicago  to  as  much  as 
nine  cents  a  bushel  in  a  year.  On  Minnesota's  wheat 
crop,  storage  charges  mount  up  to  $5,000,000;  on  the 
two  Dakotas  to  twice  as  much,  and  so  for  every  area 
on  the  continent.  The  farmer  does  not  pay  those 
storage  charges  at  water-front.  The  speculator  does 
not — he  adds  those  charges  to  the  selling  price;  and 
the  man  who  pays  is  the  buyer — you,  Mr.  'Town  Man, 
who  eat  dear  bread  all  because  some  mud  road  back 
in  a  hoosier  state  has  not  been  graded  up  properly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  America's  country  roads  are  so 
notoriouslv    liad   that    it    costs  more  to  haul  a  ton   of 


wheat  from  farm  to  market  than  to  ship  that  ton  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  America's  country  roads  are 
so  bad  that  it  costs  the  American  farmer  23  cents  to 
haul  a  ton,  when  it  costs  English  or  the  Belgian  or 
the  French  or  the  German  farmer  only  from  7  to  9 
cents  for  the  same  haul.  You,  Mr.  Town  Man,  and 
you,  Mr.  Farmer,  pay  for  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
those  bad  roads,  the  town  man  by  extra  cost  of  what 
he  eats,  the  farmer  by  lessened  profits  on  what  he 
sells.  The  same  reason  explains  why  the  town  man 
pays  $1.25  in  spring  for  potatoes  which  cost  from  50 
to  75  cents  in  the  autumn. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  bad  roads  co,st  the 
country  as  a  whole,  keep  in  mind  that  American  far- 
mers are  paying  23  cents  a  ton  for  hauling,  when  Eu- 
ropean farmers  are  paying  from  7  to  9  cents.  Now, 
the  interstate  commerce  report  shows  that  the  rail- 
roads yearly  haul  265,000,000  tons  of  farm  produce, 
and  that  the  average  haul  from  farm  to  market  for 
the  whole  country  is  nine  and  a  fraction  miles.  Put 
the  cost  of  hauling  at  a  roimd  $2  a  ton  for  the  nine 
miles,  and  you  have  the  cost  of  hauling  farm  produce 
at  a  round  half -billion  dollars  a  j'car.  Half  that  cost 
is  waste,  solely  owing  to  bad  roads. 

"Look  squarel}'  at  the   facts! 

"Two  himdretl  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year 
wasted  on  bad  roads,  which  the  farmer  and  consumer 
jointly  pay. 

"The  charge  to  haul  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, 3,100  miles,  is  3.5  cents  per  bushel.  The  charge 
to  haul  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  farm  to  market,  9.4 
miles,  is  5.11  cents.  The  storage  on  wheat  at  water 
fronts,  9  cents  a  bushel  a  year.  Do  good  roads  con- 
cern you? 

"Total  up  the  whole  cost  of  bad  roads,  the  waste 
on  haul,  the  storage  at  water-fronts,  the  extra  price 
paid  for  food,  owing  to  scant  markets  in  spring — and 
you  have  an  expense  bill  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
against  bad  roads,  or,  on  a  basis  of  80,000,000  popu- 
lation, a  tax  of  $12.50  a  year,  which  every  man,  wo- 
man  and  child  pays  for  bad  roads. 

"The  results  of  bad  roads  are  yearly  tolls  of  $12.50 
against  every  person  who  eats  farm  produce.  That 
yearly  waste  would  build  200,000  miles  of  Al  macadam 
roads  every  year;  or  in  ten  years  would  turn  everj' 
comity  road  into  such  a  highwaj'  as  the  Romans'  fa- 
mous Appian  Way,  basing  the  cost  at  the  very  highest 
average  of  $5,000  a  mile." 


The  Need  of  Road  Specialists. 

"After  years  of  investigation  the  office  of  public 
roads  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  cause 
of  bad  roads  in  this  country  is,  first,  extreme  localiza- 
tion of  road  administration ;  secondly,  the  payment  of 
road  taxes  in  labor,  and,  thirdly,  lack  of  skilled  su- 
pervision. 

"These  are  days  of  specialists.  We  do  not  have 
our  houses  built  by  the  doctor,  or  call  a  carpenter  to 
treat  us  for  pneumonia.  We  think  school  teachers 
should  be  required  to  take  examinations,  and  we  ap- 
prove of  military  and  naval  schools  to  teach  military 
discipline.  We  believe  in  the  civil  service  and  com- 
petency for  civil  employes.  We  require  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  almost  every  line  of  human  endeavor. 
Why  not,  then,  insist  that  our  road  taxes  be  expended 
under  competent  supervision?" — Maurice  0.  Eldridge. 


]\Ioney  spent  for  good  roads  is  as  good  an  invest- 
ment for  improving  the  farm  as  is  money  put  into 
stock  sheds,  grain  cribs,  fences,  seeds,  or  anything 
else  that   makes  the  farm   pay. 
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The  Use  of  Convict  Labor  on  Roads. 

A  coi-respondeut  of  a  Florida  newspaper,  writing 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  couvict  labor  on  roads, 
says: 

"The  value  of  convict  labor  in  the  building  of  high- 
class  roads  is  admitted  by  every  one  competent  to  judge 
the  subject.  Convict  built  roads  in  North  Carolina  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  practically  all  the  road  literature  of 
the  United  States  today.  The  road  experts  of  the 
federal  government  are  on  record  in  favor  of  couvict 
labor  in  road  building.  Every  writer  on  roads  whose 
opinion  is  worthy  of  notice  is  on  record  in  favor  of  it, 
but  if  all  of  these  were  against  it,  my  experience  and 
success,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  building  good  and  lasting 
roads  in  Florida  with  convicts  would  still  warrant  me 
in  making  the  statement  that  he  is  the  best,  the  cheap- 
est and  and  most  reliable  road  worker  in  the  south,  that 
his  work  on  roads  is  worth  the  labor  of  two  hired 
hands,  and  finally,  in  my  humble  judgment,  he  fur- 
nishes the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  road  building 
problem  in  the  southern  states. ' ' 

Another  writer  says  :  ' '  The  theory  and  practice  of 
our  courts  are  in  line  with  just  this  kind  of  work. 
Courts  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  Avhen  crime  has  been  committed  the  criminal  has 
sinned  against  all  the  people  and  his  offense  is  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  society,  therefore,  after  con- 
viction it  would  seem  that  the  "hard  labor"  imposed 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
and  that  he  should  be  made  to  recompense  as  far  as 
possible  the  community  he  has  injured  in  the  commis- 
sion of  his  crime.  His  crime  was  against  the  public, 
the  public  pays  for  his  conviction,  his  trial  is  public,  his 
very  sentence  in  open  court  to  "hard  labor"  carries 
with  it  the  presumption  at  least  that  the  public  shall 
furnish  the  labor.  It  would  then  seem  that  the  public 
highway  built  for  all  the  people  for  all  time  should 
furnish  about  the  only  place  where  this  sentence  can 
be  justlj^  carried  out  without  detriment  or  injury  to 
the  free  and  honest  labor  of  the  land. 

"The  convict  is  a  public  charge,  the  open  road 
a  public  institution  as  old  as  the  history  of 
man  and  when  the  public  charge  is  put  up- 
on the  public  road  to  work  out  his  sentence  of 
"hard  labor"  he  is  in  no  sense  competing  with  honest 
labor,  but  lease  him  out  in  any  capacity  and  he  is  then 
in  open  competition  with  free  labor.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  society  owes  a  duty  to  the  convict  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  theory  of  established  law,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  convict  owes  a  duty  to  socie- 
ty the  best  place  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  upon  the  public  highway,  where  instead 
of  building  to  the  interests  of  private  parties  he  is 
building  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  and  rearing 
a  monument  that  measured  by  the  history  of  roads  in 
all  civilized  lands  is  more  enduring  than  monuments 
reared  in  marble  and  bronze." 


ken  as  a  satisfactory  test  that  that  gravel  is  a  suitable 
road  metal." 


Maintenance   of  Gravel  Roads. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  "The  Maintenance  of 
Gravel  and  Broken-Stone  Roads,"  written  by  Daniel 
N.  Lutten,  Perdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in 
State's  Duty: 

"The  gravel  used  should  contain  no  stone  larger 
than  a  walnut,  and  should  contain  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  fine  material,  which  may  consist  of  sand 
and  clay  in  about  equal  proportions.  At  least  20  per 
cent,  of  fine  material  must  be  present  for  cementing 
purposes,  and  to  help  make  the  gravel  impervious  to 
water.  If,  after  a  hard  winter's  frost,  the  sides  of  a 
gravel  pit  remain  steep  without  caving,  it  may  be  ta- 


"When  a  business  man  invests  money  in  a  business 
project,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  houses 
for  renting,  he  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  keep  those 
houses  in  good  repair.  If  the  roof  begins  to  leak,  it 
must  be  attended  to  at  once,  or  the  interior  may  be 
ruined.  If  furnace  or  chimney  flues  become  defective 
they  must  be  repaired  before  the  dwelling  is  endan- 
gered by  fire.  So  it  should  be  with  our  highways.  A 
good  road  surface  must  not  only  support  loads,  but 
it  must  act  as  a  roof  to  shield  the  softer  fovmdation 
from  moisture.  A  leak  in  the  surface  of  a  road  may 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  capital  invested  as  a  leak  in 
the  roof  of  a  dwelling." 


"From  the  very  instant  of  completion  of  either  a 
gravel  or  stone  road,  that  road  begins  to  deteriorate, 
and  the  longer  it  is  neglected  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  loss,   due   to   lack   of  maintenance.        What    such 


Showing  How  Money  is  Wasted  by  Trying  to  Improve  an  Earth  Road  by  Filling 
the  Holes  With  Boulders,  Near  Rodgesville,  Tennessee 

roads  need  is  not  a  great  amount  of  new  material  to 
replace  the  wear  due  to  traffic,  but  attention  and  la 
bor.  Fifty  cubic  yards  of  gravel  or  stone  will  replace 
the  material  worn  from  one  mile  by  a  year's  traffic 
upon   most   comitry   roads. 

"The  gravel  or  stone  should  be  applied  in  smaD 
quantities,  and  only  when  the  road  is  muddy,  it 
should  be  applied  upon  the  low  spots,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  center  of  the  road  alwaj's  crowned,  and 
all  chuck-holes  and  ruts  tilled  and  leveled.  "Wherever 
water  is  found  standing  iipon  the  road,  that  spot  needs 
new  road  material,  and  it  should  be  applied  before  the 
water  dries  off.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  road 
in  such  shape  that  there  would  be  no  opportimity  for 
water  to  stand  upon  any  portion  of  the  road  surface. 
It  should  have  a  ready  means  of  escape  to  the  side 
ditches,  and  then  should  escape  from  those  ditches  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  saturate  the  foundation." 


French  peasants  lose  no  money  in  broken  harness, 
wornout  vehicles,  broken  down  livestock  on  account  of 
bad  roads.  There  a  horse  can  haul  3,000  pounds  18 
miles  in  a  day  and  get  back  for  supper. 


A  farmer  living  on  a  good  road  is  a  free  man.  He 
is  not  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  He  is  able 
to  sell  his  stock  and  grain  and  fruit  at  the  best  market 
prices.  The  railroads  have  to  serve  the  man  who  can 
get  his  stuff  to  a  shipping  point  any  day  in  the  year. 
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New  York  Leader  in  Good  Roads. 

Although  there  are  80,000  miles  of  public  roads  in 
New  York  state,  a  greater  mileage  has  been  improved 
there  than  in  all  the  eastern  states  combined,  including 
even  Massachusetts,  sometimes  called  "the  mother  of 
good  roads."  There  are  2,000  miles  of  state  road,  not 
counting  those  under  construction  now.  The  towns 
have  constructed  macadam  roads  to  the  extent  of  2,- 
400  miles,  and  8,000  miles  of  gravel  roads.  There  are 
40,000  miles  of  earth  roads  properly  shaped  and  crown- 
ed, cleared  of  stones  and  with  culverts  and  bridges  in 
repair.  The  state  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  with  a 
superintendent  in  each,  all  under  a  deputy  highway 
commissioner.  In  each  of  the  54  counties  there  is  a 
superintendent  and  in  each  of  the  9.34  towns  there  is 
a  town  superintendent.  With  such  a  system,  the  commis- 
sion can  have  repairs  made  on  any  road  in  the  state  a 
few  hours  after  being  notified  of  the  trouble. 

At  present  26,000  men  and  teams  are  engaged  in 
working   on  new  roads  and  making  repairs  on  roads 


Neglected  Macadam  Road  Near  Charlestown,  Indiana,  Showing  Effect  of  Laclt 
of  Maintenance  on  Macadam  Road 

which  deteriorated  during  the  winter.  In  order  to  keep 
such  an  immense  force  at  work  a  large  sum  of  money  is 
necessary.  This  year  $21,985,877.-33  is  available.  By  tax- 
es the  towns  raise  $2,504,675.23  and  the  state  turns  ov- 
er to  the  towns  to  aid  them  in  their  work  the  sum  of 
$1,593,070.  Bridge  work  this  year  will  cost  $628,- 
414.63,  and  new  machinery  $180,011.25.  Special  road 
improvement  in  towns  throughout  the  state  will  call 
for  $279,706.22.  Counting  all,  the  towns  this  year  will 
spend  $5,185,877.33. 

For  state  roads  the  .state  will  bond  itself  for  $10,000,- 
000,  and  the  towns  will  be  called  on  for  $5,000,000,  as 
their  share.  There  is  already  appropriated  the  .sum 
of  $1,800,000  for  maintenance  of  state  roads  that  have 
been  con.structed. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Empire  State  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  the  country's  road  builders. 


The  Doctors  and  Good  Roads. 

The  Wilmington  Star  reports  the  folliwing  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society 
which  held  its  annual  sessions  at  Wrightsville  recently: 

"Under  the  head  of  communications.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton read  a  letter  inclosing  the  resolutions  adopted  two 
weeks  ago  by  the  Good  Roads'  As.soeiation  and  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association.  There  was  a  spir- 
ited discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted  by  the  society.  Dr.  Jas.  M.  Parrot, 
of  Kinston,  opposing  the  clause  which  provides  for  a 
bond   issue  and   also  the   clause   providing  for   use   of 


convict  labor.  Dr.  L.  B.  McBrayer,  of  Asheville,  took 
i.ssue  with  him.  Dr.  Cyrus  Thompson  thouglit  both 
correct  in  a  way,  but  took  the  position  that  as  improved 
highways  are  a  necessity  the  resolution  should  be 
adopted  and  means  could  be  agreed  upon  later.  Oth- 
er members  looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote,  this  being  east  by  Dr.  Parrott. " 

These  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  the  Traveler's  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  as 
stated  above.  The  resolutions  are  printed  in  the  re- 
port of  Secretary  Pratt  in  this  issue. 


The  Fine  Roads  of  Algiers. 

"The  roads  in  Algiers  are  better  than  those  in 
France,"  says  an  American  who  recently  toured  that 
coiuitry.  "In  fact,  you  will  not  find  better  roads  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  roads  are  built  of  crushed 
granite  and  are  kept  in  perfect  condition.  They  are 
wide,  solid  and  smooth  and  every  few  miles  you  will 
see  piles  of  crushed  stone  to  be  used  for  repair  work 
as  needed.  In  this  country  the  fashion  is  to  give  the 
road  a  high  crown  or  hog  back,  and  you  have  to 
ride  in  the  middle  or  be  in  danger  of  going  into  the 
gutter,  but  in  Algiers  there  is  only  just  enough  crown 
to  let  the  water  off. 

"I  did  not  ask  who  does  the  work  and  pays  the  bills, 
but  I  presume  it  is  the  government.  Labor  is  cheap 
in  that  country,  and  material  is  abundant.  I  do  not 
know  the  country's  good  road  mileage,  but  we  traveled 
over  something  like  3,000  miles  and  we  did  not  begin 
to  cover  them  all.  There  must  be  8,000  or  10,000 
miles  in  all.  Along  the  roads  trees  are  planted  and 
these  trees  are  planted  with  judgment  and  taken  good 
care  of.  A  tree  much  used  is  sycamore,  which  in  this 
country  has  a  preference  for  low  wet  ground,  but  which 
inAlgiers  does  well  in  the  uplands.  Different  kinds 
of  trees  are  used,  but  usually  there  will  be  long  stretch- 
es of  one  variety,  then  a  long  stretch  of  something 
else,  but  occasionally  they  are  mixed.  There  was  one 
row  of  sj^camores  fully  50  miles  long,  the  trees  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  trimmed  high  and  the  branches 
trimmed  in  umbrella  fashion  over  the  road.  The  Al- 
gierian  roads  are  so  good  that  the  farmers'  team  in 
their  products  instead  of  shipping  them  by  rail." 


A  Million  for  Roads  in  1909. 

North  Carolina  expended  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars for  roads  in  1909— $1,052,890,  to  be  exact.  More 
than  half  of  this  went  for  new  roads;  the  remainder 
was  spent  in  maintaining  old  ones.  This  does  not  in- 
clude comities  where  work  was  done  by  the  system 
of  working  out  road  tax.  Something  over  400  miles 
of  improved  roads  was  constructed,  of  which  about 
160  miles  was  sand-clay,  and  131  miles  macadam.  Ov- 
er 100  miles  of  gravel  was  built.  The  average  co.st 
per  mile  of  macadam  was  $3,821;  .$552  for  sand-clay, 
and  $513  for  gravel. 

During  1910  the  Tar  Heel  state  will  make  a  still 
better  record  in  the  work  of  improving  the  highAvays 
— the  arteries  of  commerce  with  which  development 
makes  progress,  without  which  a  people  do  little. 


New  Orleans  built  fifty  miles  of  streets  in  1909.  Va- 
rious materials  were  used,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  property  owners.  In  the  work  asphalt,  bitulithic, 
granite  blocks,  granitoid,  gravel  and  creosote  blocks 
were   put    down. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alaska. 

The  president  of  the  Alaska  road  commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  holders  of  mining  claims  who  now 
have  to  expend  at  least  $100  annually  on  their  claims 
to  hold  them,  be  required  to  pay  that  amount  over  in 
cash  to  the  road  funds,  and  the  money  expended  on 
the  roads  and  trails  in  the  section  where  such  claims 
are  located.  Owners  will  most  likely  be  glad  to  do 
this,  for  a  good  road  to  their  property  would  mean 
enhanced  values. 

#  #     * 

Arkansas. 
The  roads  of  Arkansas  county  are  rapidly  being  put 
in  condition  for  the  use  of  any  kind  of  vehicle.  It  is 
said  that  the  good  roads  enthusiasm  is  largely  due  to 
the  large  number  of  automobiles  owned  by  Arkansas 
county  people.  The  level  prairies  make  it  possible  for 
the  machines  to  be  used  freely  and  even  in  wet  weath- 
er, it  is  said,  the  soil  offers  no  serious  obstacle. 

#  #     * 

Arizona. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Phoenix  and  cap- 
italized at  $100,000  to  build  oil  and  sand  roads.  The 
process  is  the  application  of  oil  to  the  soil  under  pres- 
sure, then  a  coating  of  sand,  a  second  application  of 
oil,  followed  by  another  coat  of  sand  which  is  rolled 
down.  Sand  and  soil  are  cemented  by  the  oil  and  a 
dustless,  waterproof  road  is  made.  Four  coats  of  sand 
and  oil  are  used  on  streets  where  the  traffic  is  heavy, 
and  two  on  country  roads.  The  company  will  demon- 
strate the  value  of  its  process  by  building  a  street  in 
Phoenix. 

«     #     * 

Georgia. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  good  roads  clubs 
in  every  county  in  Georgia.  By  common  consent,  the 
rural  mail  carriers,  of  whom  there  are  about  1,500  in 
the  state,  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  agitation  and 
forming  the  nucleus  for  the  thoroughly  perfected  state 
organization  which  is  aimed  at. 

#  *     # 

Illinois. 

Summing  up  a  good  roads  speech,  an  Illinois  en- 
thusiast says:  "Get  the  dirt  out  of  the  ditches,  keep 
the  ditches  open,  and  do  the  work  at  the  proper 
time ;  the  salvation  of  the  roads  of  the  state  depends 
upon  the  constant  use  of  the  road  drag ;  when  the  old 
wooden  bridges  wear  out,  replace  them  with  concrete 
culverts;  when  you  build  a  bridge,  see  to  it  that  the 
people  get  value  received  for  their  money." 

State  Engineer  Johnson,  in  a  recent  address,  said 
araoug  other  good  things  that  the  township  unit  must 
be  eliminated  if  the  county  is  to  have  a  real  .sy.stem  of 
highv.'ays,  for  as  long  as  the  township  unit  remains, 
it  is  difficult  to  build  continuous  stretches  of  road.  lie 
showed  how  one  road  commissioner  keeps  the  roads  in 
his  district  in  fair  condition  with  a  road  drag  at  the 
small  expense  of  $33  a  year.  Speaking  of  the  effort 
to  find  a  road  to  withstand  auto  traffic,  he  told  of  the 
asphalt  and  tar  oils  heated  to  240  degrees  and  applied 
with  a  sprinkling  can,  two  gallons  to  the  square  yard. 
A  good  roads  idea,  he  said,  that  was  effective  in  help- 
ing maintain  roads  was  to  nail  signs  along  the  high- 
ways beai'ing  the  injimction:  "Don't  drive  in  one 
track."  •• 

A  novel  plan  to  educate  people  on  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  a  road  has  been  hit  upon  by  the  highway  engi- 


neer of  Illinois.  Pie  has  had  cards  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject and  these  are  sent  to  the  road  foremen,  who  dis- 
tribute them  among  those  Avho  pass  by.  People  take 
the  cards  home  with  them  and  read  and  think.  There 
is  much  in  knowing  how  to  use  a  road,  just  as  there  is 
in  knowing  how  to  use  any  other  valuable,  costly  piece 
of  property. 

*  *     # 

Indiana. 

Sentiment  is  being  aroused  in  the  state  for  a  high- 
way commission  which  shall  recommend  the  location 
of  roads,  suggest  methods  of  improvement  and  gen- 
erally supervise,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  main^ 
tenance  and  building  of  roads.  This  is  part  of  the 
state  aid  plan  which  has  met  with  such  great  success 
in  those  states  which  have  tried  it.  The  administra- 
tion of  road  affairs  should  be  centered  in  a  state  body, 
for  one  of  the  factors  that  delay  road  improvement 
is  the  multitude  of  those  in  authority.  A  commission 
with  power  to  deal  with  the  road  situation  in  any 
countj',  and  appropriations  to  be  divided  among  the 
counties  according  to  the  amoimt  the  counties  raise 
for  roads,  is  the  modern  idea. 

In  their  annual  convention  at  Gary,  the  postmasters 
of  the  state  spent  a  half  day  discussing  the  road  ques- 
tion and  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  committee  on  roads  and  highways  at  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly  to  obtain  an  entire 
change  of  the  system  of  road  laws  now  in  force. 

The  recently  organized  Northern  Indiana  Good  Roads 
Association  may  be  incorporated  with  a  view  of  en- 
gaging in  active  highway  improvement  work. 

New  Castle  automobilists  have  been  considering  the 
idea  of  contributing  to  the  good  roads  cause  by  rais- 
ing money  for  prizes  to  be  given  to  the  best  road  work 

in  that  section. 

*  *     * 

Iowa. 

The  river-to-river  highway,  from  Clinton  to  Council 
Bluffs,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  state,  and  along 
the  proposed  road  the  communities  are  discussing  the 
idea  with  deep  interest.  Automobile  parties  are  vis- 
iting the  towns  and  speakers  advocate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highway.  At  one  meeting  recently,  a 
speaker  declared  that  he  was  not  looking  for  anything 
except  a  good  dirt  road,  which  he  argued  is  easy  to 
build  at  the  right  time.  With  proper  attention  and 
the  use  of  wide  tires,  traffic  itself  will  solidify  it. 
Road  making,  he  pointed  out,  is  a  business  enterprise. 
Iowa  pays  $2,250,000  a  year  for  roads,  but  much  of  the 
money  is  wasted.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  improve 
roads  and  the  simplest  way  is  the  best.  The  townships 
should  stop  buying  expensive  road  machinery  and  use 
road  drags.  If  this  were  done,  the  present  road  funds 
would  be  sufficient. 

The  country  roads  leading  into  Waterloo  are  said 
to  be  better  than  the  to^\Ti's  streets  where  paving 
stops,  and  to  improve  the  streets  the  officials  are  us- 
ing cinders.  A  grade  is  first  established,  and  then  cin- 
ders, obtained  free  at  the  gas  plant,  are  applied  and 
rolled  heavily  imtil  the  mass  is  solid  and  compact  and 
capable  of  shedding  water.  The  farmers  on  the  roads 
leading  to  town  use  the  drag  after  each  rain  and  that 
is  why  the  roads  are  better  than  the  unpaved  streets. 

Clear  Lake,  which  calls  itself  the  "Saratoga  of  the 
west"  is  proud  of  having  subscribed  $2,500  for  good 
roads  this  year.     Learning  that,  one  is  not  surprised 
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to  find  that  it  has  also  raised  monej'  for  other  things — 
$1,600  for  an  all-smuiner  band  of  music,  $1,200  for  a 
base  ball  club,  much  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  consider- 
able for  the  Chautauqua,  $3,500  for  a  big,  new  pleasure 
pavilion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems and  the  scores  of  new  homes  being  built.  A 
commimity  that  is  alive  to  the  value  of  good  roads  is 
alive  to  everything  else.  Where  the  good  roads  prop- 
aganda flourishes,  everything  grows  like  the  green  bay 
tree. 

*  *     * 

Kansas. 

The  New  Santa  Fe  trail  is  engaging  the  attention 
and  activities  of  Kansas  good  roads  people.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  this  great  cross-state  highway  largely 
with  the  road  drag  and  sand-clay  matex'ial,  which 
makes  a  fine  road. 

*  *     » 

Louisiana. 

The  proposed  vehicle  tax  legislation  to  raise  good 
roads  funds  in  the  state  provides  for  annual  license 
as  follows :  Self-propelled  vehicles  carrj'ing  four  or 
more  persons  $15;  less  than  four,  $10;  self-propelled 
vehicles  having  less  than  four  wheels,  $5 ;  self-propelled 
vehicles  with  four  wheels  used  for  business  purposes, 
.$2,  with  less  than  four  wheels,  $5 ;  ordinarj^  bicycles, 
$1.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  taxed  as  follows:  Two- 
horse  vehicles  with  four  wheels,  $2 ;  one-horse,  $2 ;  ve- 
hicles with  less  than  four  wheels,  50  cents;  vehicles 
having  two,  four,  or  eight  wheels,  used  for  hauling 
logs,  $12 ;  three  or  four-horse  carts,  and  two,  three  or 
four-horse  wagons,  $1.50;  two-horse  vehicles  used  for 
business  purposes,  and  two,  three  or  four-horse  wagons, 
less  than  four  wheels,  except  three  or  four-mule  carts, 
$1.50;  all  one-horse  vehicles  and  other  vehicles  have 
50  cents. 

Maine. 

Along  new  state  roads  being  built  in  Topsham  the 
people  are  grafting  the  wild  apple  trees  with  summer  ap- 
ples which  will  be  ready  to  eat  during  the  season  when 
tourists  travel  the  improved  highways.  Metal  signs 
are  placed  on  the  trees,  asking  that  the  same  care  and 
consideration  be  shown  for  others  in  picking  the  fruit 
that  characterized  the  action  of  those  who  provided 
it ;  and  also  stating  that  the  apples  are  for  everybody. 
This  shows  hospitality,  advertises  the  Maine  apple,  in- 
vites the  tourist  to  return  and  bring  others  of  his 
tribe.     What  a  fine  idea ! 

*  #     * 

Maryland. 

June  the  highwa.v  division  of  the  state  geological 
survey  went  out  of  business  and  was  succeeded  bj'  the 
state  highway  commi.ssion.  The  highway  division  will 
be  best  remembered  by  its  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington boulevard,  at  a  cost  of  $260,000. 
This  grand  highway  is  not  completed,  there  being 
gaps  here  and  there  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  bridges 
must  be  built.  The  new  commission  will  finish  the 
boulevard  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  The  road  department 
now  has  under  construction  $2,500,000  of  work,  $2,- 
000,000  of  which  is  for  state  roads  and  $500,000  for 
state-aided  roads.  This  is  distributed  all  over  Mary- 
land. In  addition  to  this,  bids  have  been  opened  for 
$500,000  more  of  work.  By  August  1  there  will  be 
under  con.struetion  between  three  and  four  million 
dollars  worth  of  roads. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  giving  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  county  the  right  to  vote  On  issuing  $1,- 
500,000  of  bonds  for  roads  and  the  election  will  be  held 
sometime   in   1911.     The  plan  is  to   spend   $300,000  a 


year  for  five  years,  building  20  miles  of  modern  high- 
way in  each  of  the  15  districts  of  the  county,  a  total 
of  300  miles.  This  would  place  the  entire  population 
within  easj'  reach  of  an  improved  road  and  would 
give  the  county  a  well-nigh  perfect  road  system. 

Massachusetts. 

An  odd  mixture  has  been  used  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults as  a  road  binder  at  West  Newton.  It  is  com- 
posed of  molasses,  oil  and  lime.  A  street  350  feet 
long  was  covered  with  the  mixture  made  of  320  pounds 
of  quick  lime  slacked  in  108  gallons  of  water,  with  92 
gallons  of  molasses  added,  and  50  gallons  of  semi-as- 
phaltic  oil  stirred  in.  Graded  stone  was  then  stirred 
in  and  the  whole  was  applied  to  the  street  while  hot. 
After  being  rolled,  the  surface  was  firm,  though  resi- 
lient, and  vehicles  with  heavy  loads  passing  30  min- 
utes afterward  left  no  wheel  marks. 

*  #     * 
Michigan. 

A  Wayne  count.v  road  commissioner,  discussing  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  road  forces,  concludes 
with  an  illustration  of  the  harm  politics  does  to  the 
good  roads  cause.  Each  township  board  wants  to  use 
its  share  of  the  funds  allotted  to  it,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  short  stretch  of  road  is  built  here,  another  there 
and  another  yonder,  and  instead  of  one  continuous 
good  road  there  are  patches  all  over  the  townships. 
Enough  money  is  spent,  lots  of  good  work  done,  but 
because  it  is  not  being  done  systematically  much  of  the 
value  of  the  work  is  lost.  Politics  is  to  blame.  "What 
remains  to  be  done,"  says  the  commissioner,  "is  to 
take  this  work  out  of  the  sphere  of  polities  and  push  it 
to  a  point  where  people  can  see  the  good  road  work 
that  has  been  done  and  properly  appreciate  it."  Pol- 
itics and  good  roads  will  not  mix,  and  politics  will 
spoil  the  most  promising  crop  of  good  roads  sentiment. 

When  taken  to  task  for  calling  a  good  roads  meet- 
ing on  May  30,  national  Memorial  Day,  he  being  an 
old  soldier  too,  the  state  highway  commissioner  an- 
swered, "The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed." 
Michigan  "rewards"  any  good  roads  district  when  it 
has  built  an  improved  road,  the  money  going  to  help 
pay  for  the  construction.  At  the  meeting  noted  it 
was  announced  that  a  mile  of  tar-macadam  road  built 
by  a  township  was  very  finely  done  and  the  state 
would  give  $1,500  to  the  township.  This  state  aid  is 
doing  much  for  the  good  roads  cause  in  the  Peninsula 
State. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination,  declares  for  good  roads  and  the  use  of  con- 
vict labor.  One  newspaper  thinks  this  will  win  him 
many  adherents.  In  discussing  convict  labor,  the  pa- 
per says  the  time  will  come  when  the  state  will  not 
only  work  convicts  on  the  roads  entirely,  but  will  pay 
them  so  much  a  day  for  their  labor,  the  money  going 
to  the  families  of  convicts  Avho  suffer  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  are  imprisoned.  The  paper  cries 
out  against  leasing  the  convicts  to   contractors  for  a 

paltry  few  cents  a  day. 

*  #     # 

Mississippi. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  supervisors  in  Hat- 
tiesburg,  it  was  decided  to  have  an  expert  road  engi- 
neer from  the  office  of  public  roads  to  visit  the  county 
and  build  a  mile  of  speciman  road.  At  this  meeting 
it  developed  that  Forest  county  has  500  miles  of  public 
road  being  worked  by  convicts. 

A  .shell  road  is  being  constructed  between  Biloxi  and 
Woolmarket,  and  it  is  '^aid  that  when  it  is  finished, 
it  will  be  an  exceptionally  fine  highway.     Gulfport  is 
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interested  in  it  and  lias  suggested  that  a  road  be  built 
to  Woolmarket  from  that  town,  which  would  give  a 
belt  road  from  Grvdfport  to  Woolmarket  and  back  via 

Biloxi. 

*  *     * 

Montana. 

The  Billings  Land  &  Irrigation  Company  recently 
built  nine  miles  of  model  road  east  of  Billings  at  a 
cost  of  $9.73,  or  $1.04  a  mile.  This  apparently  ab- 
.surd  statement  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  split 
log  drag  was  used.  Enterprise,  intelligence  and  hus- 
tle, together  with  the  sum  named,  turned  the  trick. 
The  work  demonstrated  the  very  great  value  of  the 
drag.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  community  should 
suffer  from  bad  roads  when  there  is  such  an  effective 
tool  as  a  drag  at  hand  in  reach  of  all.  Every  farm 
should  have  a  drag. 

C.  M.  Goodenberger,  of  Butte,  declares  for  convict 
labor  on  roads,  voicing  a  general  sentiment  and  a  sen- 
timent that  is  growing  more  general.  "If  the  convicts," 
he  says,  "do  not  build  these  rjads  nobody  else  will. 
The  unfortunate  convicts  themselves  will  be  benefitted 
by  work  in  the  open  air,  the  state  will  be  benefitted 
and  nobody  will  be  injured."  He  shows  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  union  labor;  on  the  contrary  such 
work  would  remove  convict  labor  from  competition 
with  union  labor. 

Nebraska. 
At  a  recent  road  meeting  in  Nuckolls  county  twenty 
farmers  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  a  mile  of  road 
about  tneir  farms  and  the  commercial  club  of  Su- 
perior raised  $1,000  to  be  used  in  demonstration  work 
and  prizes  for  the  best  stretch  of  road. 

*  *     # 

North  Carolina. 

May  31  the  Guilford  county  highway  commission 
appointed  in  1903  to  expend  to  the  best  advantage  the 
proceeds  of  a  $300,000  bond  issue  for  good  roads  passed 
out  of  existence,  its  work  having  been  finished ;  and 
the  county  commissioners  took  charge  of  the  county's 
road  activities.  The  commiw.^ion  has  built  practically 
100  miles  of  very  fine  macadam  highways,  bridges,  etc., 
at  an  average  cost  per  mile  of  $3,060.  These  roads  won 
the  first  prize  of  $1.C00  offered  in  the  national  highway 
good  roads  contest  of  1909  for  the  best  stretch  of  im- 
proved roads.  They  have  no  superior  in  the 
country.  The  Guilford  commissioners  will  build 
from  10  to  12  miles  additional  each  year  be- 
sides repairing  the  roads  already  constructed, 
vdthout  additional  bonds  and  with  very  lit- 
tle increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  Since  Guilford 
constructed  good  roads  land  values  have  soared  high 
doubling,  trebling  and  quadrupling;  farm  products 
have  increased  in  price  enormously;  the  mail  service 
is  all  that  a  farmer  could  possibly  wish;  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  county  stand  with  the  very  best  in 
North  Carolina.  In  short.  Guilford  is  a  leader  in  good 
roads  and  educatimi  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties in  every  way  in  the  whole  United  States.  The 
people  have  found  that  if  good  roads  are  secured,  all 
other  blessings  will  be  added  thereunto. 

George  W.  Vanderbilt,  of  Biltmore,  Buncombe  coun- 
ty, will  spend  $16,000  on  a  6  per  cent,  grade  road  from 
riominy  to  the  lodge  on  ]\It.  Pisgah.  This  is  through 
part  of  the  famous  Biltmore  estate  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

The  road  work  in  Franklin  county  is  being  carried 
on  v\'ith  the  usual  pleasant  results  and  a  message  from 
Franklinton  says  that  the  influence  of  good  schools 
and  good  roads  is  being  felt  and  its  eifects  seen  in  that 
section.     Farmers  along  the  newly  mapped  roads  free- 


ly gave  rights  of  way  through  their  very  yards  and 
gardens  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  enjoA-  roads 
properly  located  by  a  civil  engineer. 

Farmers  in  the  Laurel  Bluff  section  of  Surry  countj' 
are  taking  steps  to  secure  improved  roads.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  $300  was  subscribed  for  improving  the 
Low  Gap  road  from  Mt.  Airy  to  the  bridge  at  Stewart 's 
creek,  about  four  miles.  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners will  l}e  asked  to  contribute  a  road  machine 
to  be  used  on  this  as  well  as  other  roads.  It  is  pro- 
posed not  only  to  build  this  particular  road,  but  also 
to  give  the  good  roads  cause  impetus  in  Surry. 

On  Saturday  night,  June  11,  a  good  roads  rally  was 
held  in  the  court  house  at  Southport,  Smithville  town- 
ship, Brunswick  county,  in  the  interest  of  a  bond  is- 
sue for  continuing  the  good  road  work  in  that  town- 
ship. At  this  meeting  addresses  were  made  by  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist  of  North  Carolina,  and  D. 
B.  Winslow  and  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  both  of  the  United 
States  office  of  public  roads.  The  latter  illustrated 
his  address  by  some  very  excellent  stereoptican  views, 
showing  the  conditian  and  method  of  construction  of 
good  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  Jime  15 
Smithville  township  passed  an  $8,000  bond  issue  to 
complete  a  line  of  good  road  extending  from  South- 
port  to  Lockwod's  Folly,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven- 
teen miles.  This  township  had  already  constructed 
nine  miles  of  improved  sand-clay  road,  which  was  an 
object  lesson  not  only  to  Smithville  to^\^lsllip,  but  al- 
so to  Lockwod's  Folly  and  Sharlotte  tDwnships.  The 
result  of  this  last  l)ond  i.ssue  of  Smithville  township 
has  been  tlie  circulating  of  petitions  in  the  other  two 
townships  for  bond  issues  far  the  construction  of  im- 
proved sand-clay  roads  across  their  respective  town- 
ship.-;. With  the  road  continued  across  these  two  town- 
ships it  will  mean  that  Southport  and  Wilmington  will 
be  connected  by  a  first  class  sand-clay  road. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  experience  of  Mereditii  in  tlie  development  of 
streets  and  roads  is  typical.  For  a  hundred  years  peo- 
ple talked  about  making  the  roads  better  but  did  noth- 
thing  more  than  pile  up  dirt  in  the  road  once  a  ^ear 
with  the  usual  result  of  mud  and  filled  up  ditches. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago  George  F.  Sanborn  was  made 
first  selectman  at  Meredith.  His  first  work  was  to 
lay  concrete  on  Postoffice  Square,  where  there  had  been 
a  miulhole  for  fifty  years.  The  older  citizens  raised  a 
howl — roadman,  spare  that  hole,  lay  not  an  impious 
hand!  Selectman  Sanborn  the  next  year  laid  another 
stretch  of  cincrete,  and  the  third  year  a  part  of  Main 
street  was  covered  with  concrete.  Then  the  kickers 
vanished  and  the  peoj^le  woke  up.  The  fourth  year 
several  thousands  were  appropriated  and  concrete  laid 
to  the  depot.  Then  came  state  aid  and  3Ieredith  to-day 
is  a  good  roads  center.  JMacadam  streets  and  roads 
have  been  built  mile  on  mile.  Ten  j'ears  ago  JMere- 
dith's  main  street  was  a  continuous  mudhole  from  end 
to  end.  Today  it  is  a  beautiful  thoroughfare.  Such 
is  the  march  of  progress,  slow,  painful,  discouraging, 
but  it  always  justifies  itself  in  the  end. 

Oregon. 

Construction  of  a  good  road  from  Portland  to  Asto- 
ria is  the  plan  which  the  Oregon  State  Automobile  As- 
fiociatiou  has  outlined  and  will  attempt  to  work  out  as 
fast  as  is  practicable.  The  road  is  to  be  built  by  way 
of  Tillamook,  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  state  or- 
ganization for  the  respective  counties  through  which 
the  road  is  to  pass  have  combined  to  carry  out  the  plan 
for    its   construction. 
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In  no  state  is  there  more  good  roads  activity  than 
in  Oregon.  A  state-wide  campaign  is  being  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  support  for  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  each  county  can 
bond  itself  for  roads.  If  the  plans  are  carried  out, 
eighteen  million  dollars  will  be  raised.  In  effect  it 
Avill  be  as  if  the  state  had  issued  the  bonds,  but  it  is 
believed  that  to  break  the  issue  up  in  small  amounts 
among  the  counties,  the  people  will  more  readily  vote 
for  progress.  Maurice  0.  Bldridge,  of  the  office  of  pub- 
lie  roads,  has  been  canvassing  the  state  with  the  Ore- 
gon boosters. 

*     *     * 

Pennsylvania. 
Alleghany  township,  Westmoreland  coimty,  has  been 
shelling  tlie  official  woods  because  the  coimty  com- 
missioners do  not  give  them  good  roads,  and  they 
threaten  to  have  themselves  annexed  to  Alleghany 
coiuity.  A  taxpayers'  association  has  been  formed  to 
get  good  roads  or  get  out  of  Westmoreland  county. 
The  question  has  reached  an  acute  stage  when  the 
people   of  any   community  want  good  roads  so  much 

that  they  discuss  secession. 

«     *     » 

South  Carolina. 

Last  fall  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  good  roads 
convention  ever  held  in  the  state  was  held  at  Orange- 
burg, and  it  is  now  planned  to  hold  another  meeting 
there  next  fall,  with  Columbia,  Charleston  and  Au- 
gusta as  the  main  points  represented  because  there  is 
on  foot  a  plan  to  build  a  30-i'oot  clay  road  from  Orange- 
burg to  the  Aiken  comity  line,  that  comity  to  con- 
tinue it  to  Aiken,  between  which  city  and  Augusta  a 
magnificent  road  is  now  being  built.  The  Orangeburg 
county  portion  of  the  eapital-to-the-sea  highway  has 
been  "completed  and  it  is  called  a  "dream"  by  auto- 
ists.  Dorchester  and  Calhoim  counties  are  now  en- 
gaged on  their  part  of  the  road.  Soon  the  highway 
will  be  finished,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  roads 
in  the  south. 

The  Aiken  county  business  men  and  farmers  have 
organized  and  will  set  apart  a  week  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  as  "good  roads  week."  During  this  time 
every  citizen  will  be  expected  to  furnish  a  team  and 
hand«,  and  clay  will  be  hauled  to  the  sandy  roads  of 
the  county,  each  farmer  working  on  the  road  through 
his  farm. '  A  competent  sand-clay  superintendent  will 
be  put  in  charge  of  every  five  miles  of  road.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  give  the  good  roads  cause  a  send- 
off  and  start  an  era  of  active  work.  At  present  all 
the  road  work  done  is  carried  on  by  two  chaingangs 
which  usually  have  about  a  score  of  men  each,  and 
their  progress  is  slow. 

Early  in  July  a  good  roads  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Charleston,  perhaps  on  the  12th,  and  in  the  afternoon 
there  will  be  automobile  races  on  the  Isle  of  Palms. 
The  bridge  over  the  Congaree  river  has  been  completed 
and  this  route  has  been  recommended  for  the  auto 
runs  from  Charleston  to  Columbia. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Sugar  Ridge  schoolhouse, 
Spartanburg  county,  June  11  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning the  improvement  of  the  old  Mill  Gap  road  leading 
from  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C.  to  Spartanburg,  which  for 
generations  lias  been  the  pathway  of  the  white-topped 
wagons  of  the  mountaineers  as  they  sought  southern 
markets.  It  was  proposed  to  put  the  road  in  modern 
condition.  This  would  mean  thousands  to  Spartan- 
burg. Besides  it  would  provide  an  enchanting  tour 
for  autoists,  as  the  mountain  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 
#     *     * 

Tennessee. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Trenton,  June  8,  attended  by 


representative  citizens  from  Rutherford,  Kenton,  Dyer, 
Humboldt  and  many  rural  communities,  it  was  decided 
to  call  a  good  roads  rally  for  August  17.  The  Gibson 
Coimty  Good  Roads  Association  was  organized  and 
ringing  speeches  made  on  good  roads.  It  is  planned  to 
canvass  the  coimty  in  the  interest  of  good  roads  and 
stir  Gibson  on  that  subject  as  never  before. 

*  *     * 
Virginia. 

In  an  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  roads 
through  the  south,  W.  B.  Miller,  of  L.ynchburg,  is 
making  a  12,000  mile  trip  from  New  York  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  by  a  circuitous  route  which  will  include  practi- 
cally all  the  southern  states.  He  has  been  averaging 
about  150  miles  a  day  in  his  60-liorse  power  automobile. 

A  Chicago  bond  buying  firm  has  bid  par  and  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  $70,000  of  good  roads  bonds  voted 
at  Pulaski.  There  has  been  some  delay  in  marketing 
the  bonds,  which  will  be  dated  May  1,  1910,  due  May 
1,  1944,  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Immediately  upon  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  it  was  arranged  to  begin  work  on 
the  roads. 

*  #     * 

Wisconsin. 
The  republican  candidate  for  governor.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  Lewis,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Lewis  Good  Roads  Association  in  Milwaukee.  This 
evidently  means  that  the  candidate's  policy  will  be 
when  elected  governor  to  encourage  the  road  move- 
ment in  every  way.  He  is  an  ardent  enthusiast  on 
good  roads  and  will  be  able  to  bring  things  to  pass. 
When  it  becomes  the  fixed  policy  of  all  political  par- 
ties to  make  good  roads  an  issue,  they  fearing  no  long- 
er that  to  take  such  a  stand  will  "hurt  the  party," 
a  brighter  daj'  for  highway  improvement  will  dawn. 

Wyoming. 

As  soon  as  a  community  is  possessed  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  automobiles,  good  roads  sentiment 
begins  to  develop,  and  'as  soon  as  good  roads  are 
built,  more  automobiles  are  put  to  use.  The  automo- 
bile is  going  to  make  this  country  a  good  roads  eoim- 
try.  The  other  day  at  Sheridan,  fifty  men,  most  of 
whom  own  automobiles,  organized  a  good  roads  asso- 
ciation and  at  once  began  to  improve  the  highways. 
«  *  * 
California. 

The  tendencj'  of  commercial  clubs,  automobile  as- 
sociations and  other  organized  bodies  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  regular  road  officials  is  showing  it- 
self everj'where.  In  Tom  Green  county,  for  example, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  enlisted  in  the  good 
roads  movement,  and  while  far  from  usurping  any 
prerogative  of  the  commissioners,  it  will  aid  them  in 
all  ways  in  improving  the  roads.  The  effect  of  such  ac- 
tion is  inevitable  to  spur  on  sluggi.sh  road  authorities. 
The  masses  of  the  people  generally  move  more  rapidly 
in  road  matters  than  their  officials. 


European  Roads  Better  Than  American  Boulevards. 

"Motoring  in  Europe,"  writes  an  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  ' '  is  one  continuous  joy  ride.  So 
excellent  are  the  roads  that  it  is  as  easy  to  maintain 
a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  as  to  keep  within  the  speed 
limit  on  a  city  boulevard.  And  long  .stretches  of  Eu- 
ropean highways  ^re  better  adapted  to  motoring  than 
some  of  the  best  boulevards  in  American  cities.  These 
pleasures  togethei"  with  the  picturesquene.ss  of  the 
country,  the  people  and  the  homes,  afford  the  tourist 
from  the  United  States  an  unceasing  fund  of  joy." 
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Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


Road  Precinct  2,  Caldwell  county,  Texas,  has  voted 
$40,000  for  road  improvements. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  will  spend  $125,000  for  paving  its 
streets. 

Precinct  1,  Hays  county,  Texas,  has  joined  the  pro- 
cession with  .$20,000  of  bonds  for  good  roads. 

Harrison  county,  Miss.,  is  considering  $50,000  of 
bonds  to  be  spent  for  roads. 

Limestone  county,  Texas,  will  vote  July  9  on  $125,- 
000  of  good  roads  bonds. 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  recently  visited  by  a  great  fire, 
has  the  courage  to  propose  to  issue  $100,000  for  pav- 
ing. 

Lauderdale  county.  Miss.,  proposes  an  issue  of  $200,- 
000  for  good  roads. 

Pineville.  La.,  will  vote  on  $10,000  for  street  paving. 

Shiner,  Texas,  has  ordered  an  election  on  $10,000 
for  streets. 

The  mayor  of  Springfield,  j\Io.,  recommends  an 
election  on  $100,000  of  bonds  for  streets. 

Ware  county,  Ga.,  votes  August  23  on  $140,000  of 
good  roads  bonds. 

The  Birmingham  Realty  Company  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  has  given  a  contract  for  $150,000  of  street  im- 
provements. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  has  given  a  $10,000  contract  for 
vitrified  brick  paving. 

The  board  of  public  roads  has  awarded  a  contract 
at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  for  28  miles  of  gravel  road,  cost 
about  $1,750  a  mile. 

Baltimore  coimty,  Md.,  has  given  a  contract  for  $12,- 
500  of  brick  pavement. 

Wadesboro,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contract  for  about 
$30,000  of  macadam,  curb  and  gutter  and  cement  side- 
walk, and  work  is  going  on. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  invites  bids  for  7.000  square  yards  of 
vitrified  brick  paving. 

Brighton,  Ala.,  contemplates  the  expenditure  of 
$20,000  for  street  improvements. 

Eastville,  Va.,  will  spend  $5,000  on  roads. 

Fairfax  county,  Va.,  will  construct  six  miles  of  road. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  will  spend  $25,000  on  its  streets. 

Payette  county,  Ky.,  is  going  to  build  good  roads. 
Bids  have  been  opened. 

McCracken  county,  Ky.,  has  $13,000  available  for 
good  roads. 

Roanoke  coiuitj^,  Va.,  has  opened  bids  for  a  road 
30  feet  wide. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  good  road  from  Alta- 
pass  to  Black  I\Iountain,  N.  C. 

Smithville  tOAvnship,  Brunswick  coimty,  N.  C,  con- 
templates spending  $80,000  for  good  roads.  Southport 
is  in  this  township. 

Forsyth  coimty,  N.  C,  is  building  a  mile  of  road  on 
the  way  from  "Winston-Salem  to  Clemmons. 

To  continue  road  construction  Christian  county,  Ky., 
will  issue  .$27,000  of  bonds. 

Radford,  Va.,  has  voted  $25,000  for  street  and  side- 
walk improvement. 

An  issue  of  $10,000  is  contemplated  by  Meridan, 
Miss.,  for  brick  or  cement  walks. 

July  19  will  decide  whether  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  will 
spend  $67,500  to  pave  streets. 

August  2,  Precinct  No.  1,  Bee  county,  Texas,  will 
decide  about  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  roacls;  and 
at  the  sametime  Precinct  No.  2  will  vote  on  an  issue 
of  .$25,000.     These  two  precincts  voted  for  roads  in  a 


recent  all-coimty  election,  but  the  other  precincts  de- 
feated the  issue.  Now  Nos.  1  and  2  will  bond  them- 
selves. 

A  contract  for  28  miles  of  gravel  road  at  $1,200  per 
mile  has  been  awarded  at  Emporia,  Va. 

The  park  board  of  Oklahoma  City  has  ordered  fur- 
ther grading  of  the  boulevard  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

A  contract  awarded  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  grad- 
ing in  the  suburb  of  San  Jose  will  prepare  for  20  miles 
of  macadam. 

Shreveport,  La.,  has  given  contracts  for  $100,000  of 
bitulithie,  $83,000  of  filbertiue  and  $38,000  of  wood 
block  and  brick  paving. 

McKenzie,  Tenn.,  has  voted  $18,000  for  better  streets. 

Stamford,  Texas,  has  voted  $10,000  for  streets. 

Jime  28  was  the  date  for  Collin  coimty,  Texas,  to 
vote  on  $128,000  for  good  roads. 

The  Virginia  state  highway  commissioner  has  award- 
ed a  contract  for  macadam  work  amounting  to  $8,900, 
at  Lynchburg. 

The  Baltimore,  Md.,  board  of  awards  has  given  a 
contract  for  $69,700  for  paving  with  sheet  asphalt. 

ilemphis,  Tenn.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  pav- 
ing 18  streets,  cost  to  be  about  $350,000. 

Dallas,  Texas,  is  spending  $48,500  for  creosoted 
wooden  block  paving  based  on  concrete. 

Butler,  Mo.,  is  laying  11,000  square  yards  of  brick 
paving. 

Abilene.  Texas,  will  spend  .$45,000  for  bitulithie 
paving. 

Galveston,  Texas,  has  given  a  contract  for  16  miles 
of  road  at  $71,000,  and  another  contract  for  a  road 
at  $79,000. 

Rome,  Ga.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  street  im- 
provements aggregating  $30,600. 

Washington  county,  Va.,  will  improve  roads  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  which  recently  voted  $285,000  for 
street  improvements,  invites  bids. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  $40,000  available  for  vitrified 
brick  paving  on  a  concrete  base. 

Canadian,  Texas,  will  spend  $3,000  on  street  im- 
provements. 


To  Build  Battleground  Highway. 

Congressman  Gordon  Lee,  of  the  7th  Georgia  con- 
gressional district,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house 
to  construct  an  80-foot  highway  from  Chickamauga  to 
Atlanta  along  the  route  followed  by  Generals  John- 
ston and  Sherman  in  the  civil  war,  touching  the  battle- 
fields of  Chickamauga,  Rockface,  Dalton  Creek  Gap, 
Resaca,  Alpine,  Cassville,  Altoona  Gap,  New  Hope 
church  and  Kennesaw  Mountain.  Mr.  Lee  proposes 
that  the  boulevard  shall  be  known  as  "The  Johnston- 
Sherman  Way."  It  is  provided  that  the  war  depart- 
ment shall  have  the  route  surveyed  and  its  estimated 
cost  reported  to  congress.  Congressman  Lee  has  long 
considered  this  project  and  thinks  that  the  present 
time  is  propitious. 


Get  together,  agree  on  a  policy,  select  representa- 
tives to  put  that  polic.y  into  effect,  and  you  will  have 
good   roads. 


A  good  road  is  to  a  comitry  district  what  a  paved 
street  is  to  the  city  property  that  adjoins  it.  It  makes 
business  for  that  neighborhood. 
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Mud  Roads  Relic  of  Barbarism. 

A  Texas  paper  views  it  this  wa.y  :  ' '  Mud  roads  are 
a  relic  of  barbarism  and  always  indicate  a  people  of 
slow  and  iinprogressive  habits.  If  a  stranger  should 
ride  over  all  the  roads  in  any  county  and  find  them  all 
niaeadamized,  he  would  be  ready  to  bet  on  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  enlightment  of  the  people  whether 
he  met  a  single  one  or  not.  The  roads  of  this  county  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  road  drag  and  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  Some  farms  have  already  been  en- 
hanced several  dollars  per  acre  by  the  simple  process 
of  keeping  the  roads  to  them  in  good  condition  by 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  drag." 


Everybody  Knows  How  to  Build  Roads. 

A  good  roads  writer  says  there  is  something  pecu- 
liar about  the  science  of  road  building.  For  instance, 
he  says,  you  will  meet  hundreds  of  men  who  will  tell 
jrou  they  don't  know  how  to  build  a  house,  shoe  a 
horse,  milk  a  cow,  hang  a  dog  or  dig  a  well,  but  who- 
ever met  a  man  that  didn't  know  all  about  road 
building ! 


"Don't  be  jealous  of  the  avitomobile  owner,  for  if 
he  doesn't  happen  to  own  land  in  your  township,  he 
is  paying  taxes  in  some  other  place  and  thus  contrib- 
utes his  share  toward  the  making  of  better  roads  and 
in  many  instances  he  is  advancing  money  to  aid  in 
road  construction.  If  a  road  is  made  better  for  an 
automobile,  it  is  also  made  better  for  a  buggy  with  a 
load  of  eggs  in  the  back  end." — Selected. 


High  freight  rates  are  not  nearly  as  heavy  a  tax  on 
the  shippers  of  stock  and  other  farm  produce  as  bad 
roads  are. 


The  movement  of  so  many  thousands  of  young  peo- 
nle  from  the  farm  to  the  city  is  largely  caused  by  bad 
roads  which  isolate  their  homes  and  render  the  world 
about  them  inaccessible.  The  addition  to  the  urban 
population  lessens  the  producing  force  of  the  farm 
and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  greater  demand  for 
farm  products.  This  means  a  higher  cost  of  living 
and  an  undesirable  situation  results. 


"State  control  of  highwaj'  building,  the  making  of 
surveys,  establishing  grades  and  maintaining  a  uniform 
system  of  roads;  the  power  to  enforce  the  building  of 
highways  in  certain  localities,  and  the  authority  to 
actually  build  them  where  the  whole  state  would  be 
equally  benefitted,  are  among  the  twentieth  century  re- 
quirments  of  state  governments  in  the  movement  for 
good  roads." — Selected. 


New  Jersey  leads  the  whole  country  in  economical 
but  high-class  construction  of  highways,  and  main- 
tains them  at  less  cost  than  any  other  state. 


The  average  cost  of  hauling  one  tan  of  produce  one 
mile  in  the  United  States  is  23  cents;  in  Europe  it  is 
8  cents.  With  equally  as  good  roads  as  the  French 
peasant  enjovs.  the  American  farmers  could  save  .$250,- 
000,000  a  vear. 


The  greatest  of  all  New  York's  great  roads  is  a 
boulevard  that  is  planned  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 
It  is  expected  that  this  road  will  be  a  link  in  the  At- 
lanta-Pacific highway,  a  project  that  gains  more  and 
more  advocates. 


Street  in  New  London,  Connnecticut,  Built  With  Tarvia  X 
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Bridges  and  Culverts 

Jefferson  Pai-ish,  La.,  will  build  a  $6,560  bascule  steel 
bridge  over  Harvej''s  canal. 

A  $9,000  bridge  over  Jones  Falls  at  Baltimore  has 
been  ordered.  Baltimore  county  will  construct  22  cul- 
verts, 6  slabs,  3  bridges,  and  one  superstructure,  in  the 
first  district;  all  reinforced  concrete. 

Forsj^th  coimty,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contract  for  $3,- 
600  bridge  over  Brushy  Fork  creek;  will  be  100  feet 
long,  18  feet  for  road  way,  and  of  concrete. 

Ofuskee  county,  Okla.,  is  preparing  to  construct  36 
steel  bridges.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
voted  for  it. 

Creek  county,  Okla.,  will  build  69  steel  bridges  at  a 
cost   of  $200,000. 

Drainage  District  No.  1,  Galveston,  Texas,  will  build 
from  50  to  100  wooden  bridges. 

Pickens  county,  S.  C,  will  construct  two  concrete 
piers  with  80-foot  steel  span  at  Maw  bridge  site,  two 
miles  from  Central. 

Dallas  county,  Texas,  has  ordered  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  $77,000  worth  of  drawbridges  and  ap- 
proaches. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  will  construct  a  $10,000  steel  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge  across  Pinhook  creek,  85  feet 
long. 

Fort  Smith  and  Van  Buren  district,  Ark.,  will  build 
a  bridge  over  the  Arkansas  river  connecting  the  two. 

Hillsboro  county,  Fla.,  will  contsruct  a  steel  draw- 
bridge across  Six-Mile  creek. 

Morgan  county,  Ga.,  will  build  a  340-foot  bridge  ov- 
er Hard  Labor  creek. 

Tulsa  county,  Okla.,  will  construct  28  bridges. 

Lexington  county,  S.  C,  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Carolina  Engineering  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  to 
build  540-foot  bridge  over  Saluda  river,  steel. 

Goliad  county,  Texas,  will  build  steel  bridges  over 
Peridido  creek  and  CoUetto  creek. 

Richmond,  Va.,  will  construct  a  $250,000  bridge,  re- 
inforced concrete  or  stone. 

Harrison  county,  W.  Va.,  commissioners  will  spend 
$25,000  on  a  bridge  over  Elk  creek. 

Davidson  county,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Roanoke  Bridge  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  102-foot 
steel  "bridge  across  Abbotts  creek,  price  $2,150. 


Good  Roads  in  a  Texas  County. 

Harris  county,  Texas,  upon  the  completion  of  a  re- 
cently ordered  construction  of  70  miles,  will  have  a 
good  road  mileage  of  300.  The  county  not  long  ago 
voted  a  half  million  of  bonds  to  continue  the  work. 
Speaking  of  this  subject.  The  Houston  Post  recently 
said: 

"While  it  costs  something  to  build  good  roads,  it 
is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  enhancement  of  land 
values  thereby  stimulated  soon  offsets  in  the  way  of 
increased  tax  returns  the  cost  of  such  improvements, 
and  as  to  the  increased  tax  upon  the  individual  prop- 
erty'' holder,  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  his  hold- 
ing compensates  him  many  times  over  for  any  incon- 
venience he  may  suffer  through  such  increased  taxa- 
tion. This  is  amply  shown  in  this  county  by  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  both  city  and  country  land  values 
within  recent  years,  much  of  which  increase  must  be 
attributed  to  the  steady  extension  of  our  system  of 
paved  roads. 

"Moreover,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  pros- 
pective investors  from  the  outside  is  regarding  a  coun- 
ty's system  of  roads.  With  such  investors  the  answer 
to  this  question  is     an  index  to  the  character  of  the 


coimty 's  citizen.ship,  and  is  a  potential  factor  in  de- 
termining his  investment.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  come 
to  be  a  proverb  that  judicious  investors  seek  progres- 
sive communities  in  which  to  place  their  invest- 
ments, and  the  more  progress  displayed  by  the  citi- 
zenship of  such  communities,  the  larger  the  flow  of  in- 
vestments that  way." 


Tvsro  More  Good  Roads  Bills. 

Congressman  Grant,  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  author 
of  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureati  of  public  roads  and  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  public  roads.  It  pro- 
vides for  such  bureau  in  the  department  of  agricultiire 
to  co-operate  with  the  various  states  and  with  coun- 
ties, townships  and  other  civil  subdivisions,  to  make 
investigations  and  experiments,  to  publish  reports,  etc. 
To  carry  out  the  plan  the  sum  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  is  appropriated,  five  million  to  be  available  dur- 
ing 1911,  and  the  same  su.m  to  be  available  annually 
imtil  1915.  This  money  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
states  where  road  work  is  done,  the  governn:eut  be- 
stowing it  pro  rata,  and  paj'ing  one-half  the  cost  of 
road    construction. 

Congressman  Englebright  introduced  a  bill  grant- 
ing to  the  state  of  California  certain  public  lands  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  public  highways.  The  land 
amounts  to  about  five  million  acres  and  is  situated  in 
California. 


Names  of  Machinery  Firms  Wanted. 

Constant  request  is  being  made  upon  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  for  the 
names  of  road  machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
road  material  nianufacturers  and  dealers,  etc.,  and 
Southern  Good  Roads  has  been  asked  to  state  that 
this  association  would  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  firms,  together  with  catalogs  and  litera- 
ture. All  who  make  inquiry  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  firms  whose  names  have  been  secured.  The  Ala- 
bama organization  is  taking  active  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  and  its  influence  extends  be- 
yond state  lines. 

Mr.  John  Craft,  of  Mobile,  is  president,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Rountree,  of  Birmingham,  P.  0.  box  886,  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  IRON  CULVERTS 

Now  used  by  Twenty-Four  Railways,  and  many  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  Southern  States.    Full  information  for  a  postal 
The  Dixie  Calvert  &  Metal  Company 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  ATLANTA.  GA. 

Corrugated  Tanks  of  Same  Everlasting-  Material 


Place   an  Everett  Dump   Box 


on  your 

ordinary 

wagon  gear 


and  you  will  have  a  modern  dumping  outfit  at  only  one-thlrd  the  COSt 
of  a  regular  dump  wagon.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  improved  road  work, 
handling  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  etc..  by  dumping  it  in  a  heap  or 
spreading  it.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  removed  and  the  gear  is  available 
for  other  purposes. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  full  informaiicm. 

EVERETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

38  Lake  Street  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 
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EFFERSON 

EXPLOSIVES 


MADE  IN 


BIRMINGHAM 

Black  Powder 

Dynamite 

Blasting  Supplies 

SHIPMENTS 

of  Any  Quantity,  to  Any  Point,  of  Any  grade 

at  Any  Time 

JEFFERSON  POWDER  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


fat-r   r,l 


New  Huber  Steam  Road  Roller 

A  MACHINE  that  has  become  very  popular  with 
County  and  Road  Officials.  It  is  being  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  road  and  street 
building.  It  has  special  features  that  commend  it  to  this 
class  of  work.  Uses  less  fuel  and  water  than  others  that 
develop  same  power.  We  equip  it  with  friction  steering 
device;  so  that  the  outfit  is  guided  by  its  own  power.  Can 
be  steered  fiom  either  side  of  platform. 

The  outfit  is  controvertible  into  a  traction  engine;  and 
where  both  are  needed,  it  gives  two  outfits  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  either  alone. 

We  are  glad  to  send  literature  and  full  information  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  good  road  building.  Ask  for 
cur  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

Address 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 


Department  7 


MARION,  OHIO 


Automobile  traffic  has  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of 
the  ordinary  "water-bound"  macadam  road.  It  lacks  the 
resisting  quafity  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
modern  traffic.  Holes  and  ruts  quickly  appear,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  further  raveling  and  the  practical  destruction 
of  the  roadway,  together  with  the  attendant  annoyance 
caused  by  almost  constant  clouds  of  dust. 

"PIONEER" 
Road  Asphalt 

Here  is  a  material  which  binds  the  wearing  surface, 
making  a  firm,  elastic,  autoproof,  waterproof  roadway 
from  which  the  dust  n  isance  is  entirely  eliminated. 

As  dust  palliatives  oils  and  so-called  oil  asphalts  af- 
ford only  temporary  relief.  Oils  must  be  applied  repeat- 
edly each  season;  oil  asphalts  are  a  slight  improvement, 
but  after  two  or  three  seasons  as  the  lighter  oils  contain- 
ed in  them  evaporate  they  must  be  renewed— and  these 
repeated  oilings  and  renewals  are  too  expensive. 

The  great  economy  of  "Pioneer"  Road  Asphalt  is  easily 
proven  by  comparison.  The  durability  of  this  material 
insures  a  satisfactory  and  practically  permanent  road  at  a 
lower  cost  than  is  possible  where  oils,  asphalts  and  simi- 
lar materials  are  employed  which  have  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

Write  for  specifications  and  data. 

The  American 
Asphaltum    &    Rubber   Company 

600-614  Harvester  Bidg.,  CHICAGO 


Case  36  Horse  Power  10-Ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price,  with  Simple  Cylinc',  r,  $2,200 ; 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
The  Only  Spring-Mounted  Road  Roller  Built 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10-ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24,  which  gives  full  description 

Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Enp^ine 

and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  23 

ADDRESS  ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  1.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  sell  the  well  known  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes 
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Lexington,  N.  C,  August,  1910 


Earth,  Gravel  and  Sand  Clay  Roads 

By  HON.  MAURICE  O.  ELDRIDGE,  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roaas* 

The   cost   of  hauling   over   country  roads  is   largely  If  the  road  must  pass  up  a  steep  hill  or  mountain 

determined  by  the  size  of  the  load  that  can  be  hauled,  side,  the  steepness  of  the  grade  may  be  decreased  by 
the  number  of  trips  that  can  be  made  in  a  day  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  road.  In  other  words, 
the  wear  and  tear  on  teams  and  equipment.  Steep  eliminate  steep  grades  bj'  locating  the  road  on  curved 
grades  as  well  as  ruts  and  mud  holes  serve  to  decrease  or  zig-zag  lines,  and  not  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
bath  the  speed  and  the  load.  On  the  principle  that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  links,  the  max- 
imum load  that  a  team  can  draw  is  the  load  that  it 
can  draw  up  the  steepest  hill  or  through  the  deepest 
mud  hole  on  that  road. 

Location. 

Wherever  possible  roads  should  be  located  on 
straight  lines  between  terminal  points.  In  hilly  or 
mountainous  countrj',  however,  the  attempts  to  keep 
roads  straight  between  terminals  often  leads  to  the 
serious  error  of  heavy  grades.  Straightness  and  grade 
must  therefore  be  handled  together.  The  best  loca- 
tion is  one  which  is  straight  in  general  directions,  is 
free  from  steep  grade,  is  located  on  solid  ground  and 
serves  the  largest  possible  number  of  people. 

Koads  should  be  located  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  private  land  owner.  If  county  offi- 
cials would  apply  to  each  badly  located  road  some 
simple  formula  like  the  following,  they  would  be  just- 
ified in  relocating  many  roads.  For  example:  The 
diagonal  road  on  a  160  acre  tract  is  .70  mile 
and  saves  .30  mile  in  going  around  it.  Assuming 
3,000  tons  of  traffic  and  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  the  public  would  save  $225  by  the  short 
route.  This  is  enough  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  at  least  $4,000,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  whole  farm  at  $25  per  acre.  The  $225 
alone  would  in  most  eases  pay  the  damage  and  in 
many  other  cases  there  would  be  no  damage.  If  the 
short  road  is  on  a  better  grade  than  the  long  one  the 
saving  would  be  still   greater. 

The  elimination  of  one  or  two  steep  hills  on  a  line 
of  road  will  frequently  enable  horses  to  draw  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  they  could  draw  on  the  old 
road.  It  takes  approximately  four  times  as  much  pow- 
er to  draw  loads  up  10  per  cent,  grades  (10  ft.  verti- 
cal in  100  ft.  horizontal)  as  on  a  level,  but  on  a  4  per 
cent,  or  5  per  cent,  grade  a  horse  can  usually  draw 
(for  a  short  time)  as  much  as  he  can  draw  on  a  lev- 
el. A  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  grade  is  therefore 
considered  the  maximum  on  roads  subject  to  heavy 
hauling.  Many  steep  grades  may  be  avoided  by  lo- 
cating the  road  around  instead  of  over  the  hill,  and 
it  is  often  no  fu^^ther  around  a  hill  than  over  it — the 
bail  of  the  bucket  is  no  longer  when  held  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  than  in  a  vertical.  By  going  aj-ound 
we  avoid  two  steep  hills. 

♦Paper  read  at  First  American  Congress  of  Road   Builders,   held  at  Seattle, 
Washinerton,  July  4-8,  1909. 
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bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  These  curves  should  be 
carefully  plotted  and  the  straight  stretches  located 
with  an  instrument.  This  improves  the  looks  of  the 
road  and  does  not  add  materiallv  to  its  cost. 
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In  studying  the  relation  of  grade  to  distance  the 
following  calculation  is  interesting :  To  lift  a  ton  one 
foot  high  requires  2.000  foot  pounds  of  energy;  on  a 
road  the  surface  of  which  offers  100  pDunds  of  tractive 
resistance  per  ton  the  same  energy  would  roll  the 
ton  a  horizontal  distance  of  20  feet.  To  save  one  foot 
of  grade  the  road  may  therefore  be  lengthened  20  feet. 

Roads  should  never  be  located  so  close  to  stream 
beds  as  to  be  subject  to  overflow,  or  on  grovuid  Vvhich 
is  constantly  damp  and  marshy. 

The  earth  road  should  have  at  least  six  hours  of 
sunshine  eacli  day.  This  can  be  secured  either  by  lo- 
cating the  road  with  southern  or  western  exposure,  or 
by  having  such  brush  and  trees  as  impede  the  drying 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind  removed.  With  gravel 
and  stone  roads,  this  is  not  so  necessary,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  needed  on  siich  roads,  espeeialy 
in  the  summer  time. 

Relocating  roads  is  not  an  engineering  problem 
alone.  One  must  also  consider  the  effect  of  the  road 
on  those  who  now  live  upon  it.  JIany  farmers  dislike 
to  have  the  road  placed  back  of  their  house  or  out  of 


View  of  Gravel  Pit  at  Colfax,  La.,  Showing  a  Team  Starting  Off  of  the  Grave 

Bank  Down  on  the  Trap  Dump  Where  the  Other  Team 

Had  Just  Left  a  Load 

sight  of  it.  It  requires  tact  and  good  judgment  to  se- 
cure a  suitable  location  without  arousing  harsh  antag- 
onism. 

Construction. 

As  soils  differ  for  agricultural  purposes,  so  they 
differ  for  roads.  Clays  or  soils  of  fine  texture  usual- 
ly make  poor  roads,  especially  if  they  contain  much 
vegetable  matter.  The  coarser  soils,  however,  which 
contain  some  sand  or  gravel,  will  often  make  very  sat- 
isfactory roads  for  light  traffic  provided  thej'  are  kept 
in  proper  repair. 

If  the  road  is  composed  of  fine  clay  or  soil,  it  will 
sometimes  pay  to  resurface  it  with  top  soil  from  an 
adjacent  field  which  has  sand  or  gravel  mixed  with  it. 
This  method,  called  the  top-soil  method,  is  now  in 
successful  use  in  Clarke  county,  Georgia. 

The  earth  road  can  best  be  crowned  and  ditched  with 
a  road  machine,  and  not  with  picks  and  shovels,  scoops, 
and  plows.  One  road  machine,  with  a  suitable  power 
and  operator,  will  do  the  work  of  many  men  with 
picks  and  shovels,  and  do  it  better. 

The  road  machine  should  be  used  when  the  soil  is 
damp,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  bake  when  it  dries  out. 
If  it  is  worked  dry,  it  takes  more  power  to  draw  the 
machine,  and,  besides,  dry  earth  and  dust  retain  mois- 
ture and  quickly  rut  after  rains.  The  use  of  clods, 
sods,  weeds  or  vegetable  matter  in-  building  earth 
roads  should  be  avoided  because  they  also  retain 
moisture. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  the  working  of  the  earth 
road  off  until  August  or  September.  The  surface  is 
then  baked  dry  and  hard.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to 
work  but  is  unsatisfactory  work  when  done.  Earth 
which  is  loose  and  dry  will  remain  dusty  as  long  as 
the  dry  weather  lasts  aud  then  turn  to  mud  as  soon  as 
the  rains  begins.  By  using  the  road  machine  in  the 
spring  of  year  while  the  soil  is  soft  and  damp,  the 
surface  is  more  easily  shaped  and  soon  packs  down 
into  a  dry  hard  crust  which  is  less  liable  to  become 
dusty  in  summer  or  imiddy  in  winter. 

Storm  water  should  be  disposed  of  quickly  before  it 
has  time  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  surface.  This 
can  be  done  bj-  giving  the  road  a  crown  or  slope  from 
the  center  to  the  sides.  For  an  earth  road  which  is  24 
feet  wide  the  center  should  be  not  less  than  6  inches 
nor  more  than  12  inches  higher  than  the  outer  edges 
of  the  shoulders.  A  narrow  earth  road  which  is  high 
in  the  middle  will  beeoiue  rutted  almost  as  quickly  as 
one  which  is  too  fiat  for  the  reason  that  on  the  narrow 
road  all  the  traffic  is  forced  to  use  only  a  narrow  strip. 

Shoulders  are  often  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
which  prevent  storm  water  from  flowing  into  side 
ditches,  retaining  it  in  the  ruts  and  softening  the  road- 
way. These  ruts  and  shoulders  can  be  entirelj'  elimi- 
nated with  the  road  machine  or  split-log  drag. 

Ordinarily,  the  only  ditches  needed  are  those  made 
with  the  road  machine,  which  are  wide  and  shallow. 
Deep,  narrow  ditches  wash  rapidly,  especially  on  steep 
slopes,  which  is  another  good  reason  for  decreasing 
the  steepness  of  the  grades.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain 
an  earth,  or  any  kind  of  road  for  that  matter,  on  a 
steep  grade. 

The  width  of  the  earth  road  will  depend  on  the 
traffic.  As  a  rule,  25  or  30  feet  from  ditch  to  ditch  is 
sufficient,  if  the  road  is  properly  crowned.  A  road 
that  is  narrower  than  25  feet  is  difficult  to  maintain 
for  the  above  stated  reason  that  on  narrow  roads  the 
teams  are  more  apt  to  track  than  on  a  wider  road 
causing  it  to  rut  if  subjected  to  heavy  hauling. 

We  should  not  loosen,  dip  up,  or  plow  up  any  more 
of  the  surface  of  an  earth  road  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. The  road  should  be  gradually  raised,  not  low- 
ered;  hardened,  not   softened. 

On  flat  lands,  where  water  moves  slowly,  grading 
material  should  be  taken  from  the  lower  ditch  and 
culverts  supplied  where  waterways  occur.  A  shallow 
ditch  on  the  upper  side  makes  it  possible  to  give  cul- 
verts a  good  fall.  Two  or  more  small  pipes,  instead  of 
one  large  one  of  equal  capacity,  may  be  used  for  cul- 
verts, especially  if  the  large  pipe  necessitates  much 
grading  or  raising  of  the  roadway.  At  least  6  inches 
should  be  left  between  each  pipe  and  earth  should  be 
tamped  around  them  thoroughly  so  as  to  prevent  a 
washout. 

To  prevent  washing  on  steep  roads,  the  water  should 
be  carried  under  the  surface  at  frequent  intervals  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  lower  side 
away  from  the  road.  Five  12-inch  pipes  in  a  mile  of 
roadway  is  about  as  cheap  and  far  better  than  one  24- 
inch  pipe.  The  water  must  be  disposed  of  before  it 
gains  force  or  headway,  or  has  time  to  damage  the 
road. 

The  maximum  velocity  for  a  24-inch  vitrified  tile 
flowing  full  without  head  on  a  grade  of  2  inches  per 
hundred  feet  is  3.6  per  second,  or  about  2iA  miles  per 
hour.  When  the  grade  is  increased  to  36  inches  in  100 
feet,  the  velocity  becomes  20  feet  per  second  or  about 
1334  miles  per  hour.  The  discharge  for  the  24  inch 
pipe  in  the  first  instance  will  be  5086  gallons  per  min- 
ute and  for  the  steeper  grade  28,260  gallons  per  min- 
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lite.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  a  24-inch  pipe  laid 
on  a  grade  of  36  inches  to  the  100  feet  will  have  over 
five  times  the  capacity  of  the  samesize  pipe  laid  on 
a  grade  of  1  inch  to  the  100  feet. 

Under  the  same  conditions  the  maximum  velocity 
for  a  12-inch  tile  on  a  grade  of  1  inch  per  100  feet 
equals  IY2  feet  per  second  or  about  %  miles  per  hour 
and  for  the  same  tile  on  the  grade  of  36  inches  to  the 
100  feet,  the  velocity  would  be  7%  feet  per  second  or 
about  5  1-6  miles  per  hour.  The  discharge  for  the  12- 
inch  tile  in  the  first  instance  would  be  442  gallons  per 
minute,  and  for  the  steeper  grade  2,650  gallons  per 
minute  or  about  five  times  as  much. 

By  increasing  the  fall,  we  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  pipe,  decrease  the  size  of  the  pipe  necessary,  and 
therefore  decrease  the  cost  of  the  culverts.  Further- 
more, culverts  laid  flat  will  soon  fill  up,  but  if  given  a 
good  fall,  they  will  keep  themselves  clear. 

If  much  fall  is  obtained  in  a  cidvert  pipe,  the  spill- 
way should  be  paved.  Earth  should  be  tamped  under 
and  around  the  pipe  in  layers,  and  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  being  broken 
by  traffic ;  but  under  no  circumstances  should  a  ridge 
over  the  culvert  be  allowed,  for  it  not  only  endangers 
the  life  of  the  culvert,  but  is  a  menace  to  traffic. 

An  attempt  to  drain  mud  holes  with  culvert  pipe 
will  fail  in  most  cases.  The  water  should  be  drained 
off  by  means  of  open  ditches;  the  soft  mud  thrown  oiit 
and  replaced  with  just  enough  good  firm  earth  to 
make  it  level  (after  consolidation)  with  the  surround- 
ing surface.  If  mud  holes  in  earth  roads  are  filled 
with  brush  or  stone,  it  will  usually  result  in  two  mud 
holes,  one  at  end. 

Maintenance. 

Repairs  should  be  made  when  needed,  and  not  once 
a  year  after  crops  are  "laid  hj."  One  hundred  days' 
labor,  judiciously  distributed  throughout  the  year,  will 
accomplish  more  and  better  work  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  earth  road  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  expend- 
ed in  six  days,  especially  if  the  six  days  are  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
dry. 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  its  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness, the  split-log  drag  or  some  similar  device  is  des- 
tined to  come  into  more  and  more  general  use.  With 
the  drag  properly  built  and  its  use  well  understood, 
the  maintenance  of  earth  and  gravel  roads  becomes  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  matter.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  log  so  light  that  one  man  can  lift  it  with 
ease,  as  a  light  drag  can  be  drawn  by  two  medium 
sized  horses  and  responds  more  readily  to  various 
methods  of  hitching  and  the  shifting  positions  of  the 
operator  than  a  heavier  one. 

The  best  material  for  the  drag  is  a  dry  cedar  log, 
though  elm,  walnut,  box  elder  or  soft  maple  are  ex- 
cellent. Oak,  hickory,  or  ash  are  too  heavy.  The  log 
should  be  from  seven  to  ten  feet  long,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  end.  It  should 
be  split  carefully  as  near  the  center  as  possible  and 
the  heaviest  and  best  slab  chosen  for  the  front.  Holes 
are  then  bored  perpendicular  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  split  faces  and  in  siTch  a  way  that  one  one  end  of 
the  back  slab  when  fastened  in  position  will  be  about 
16  inches  nearer  the  center  of  the  road  than  the  front 
one.  This  gives  the  "set  back"  so  that  the  logs  will 
track  when  drawn  along  the  road  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  two  halves  of  the  logs  are  fastened 
together  by  stakes,  these  being  mortised  into  the  holes 
above  mentioned.  A  eleated  board  is  placed  between 
the  slabs  for  the  driver  to  stand  on. 

A  strip  of  iron  placed  along  the  lower  face  of  the 


front  slab  will  prevent  the  drag  from  wearing.  The 
drag  may  be  fastened  to  the  double  tree  by  means  of 
a  trace  chain.  The  chain  should  be  wrapped  around 
the  left  hand  or  rear  stake  and  passed  over  the  front 
slab.  Raising  the  chain  at  this  end  of  the  slab  per- 
mits the  earth  to  drift  past  the  face  of  the  drag.  The 
other  end  of  the  chain  should  be  passed  through  a  hole 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  front  slab  and  held  by  a 
pin  passed  through  a  link. 

For  ordinary  purposes  the  hitch  should  be  so  made 
that  the  unloaded  drag  will  follow  the  team  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  45  degrees.  The  team  should  l>e  driven 
with  one  horse  on  either  side  of  the  right  hand  wheel 
track  or  rut  the  full  length  of  the  portion  to  be  drag- 
ged, and  made  to  return  in  the  same  manner  over  the 


Gravel  Road  in  the  Mt.  Ranier,  National  Park,  State  of  Washington 

other  half  of  the  roadway.  Such  treatment  will  move 
the  earth  toward  the  center  of  the  roadway  and  raise 
it  gradually  above  the  surrounding  level. 

The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  dragging 
roads  once  each  wa}^  after  each  heavy  rain.  In  some 
case,  however,  one  dragging  every  three  or  four  weeks 
has  been  found  sufficient  to  keep  a  road  in  good  con- 
dition. 

"When  the  soil  is  moist  but  not  sticky  the  drag  does 
its  best  work.  As  the  soil  in  the  field  will  bake  if 
plowed  wet,  so  the  road  will  bake  if  the  drag  is  used 
on  it  when  it  is  wet.  If  the  roadway  is  full  of  holes  or 
badly  rutted^  the  drag  should  be  used  once  when  the 
road  is  soft  and  slushy. 
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This  is  particularly  applicable  before  a  cold  spell  in 
winter,  when  it  is  possible  to  so  prepare  the  surface 
that  it  will  freeze  smooth. 

Not  infrequentl}'  conditions  are  met  which  may  be 
overcome  by  a  slight  change  in  the  manner  of  hitching. 
Shortening  the  chain  tends  to  lift  the  front  slab  and 
make  the  cutting  slight,  while  a  longer  hitch  causes  the 
front  slab  to  sink  more  deeply  into  the  earth  and  act  on 
the  principle  of  a  plow. 

Sand-Clay  Roads. 

About  1894,  an  agent  of  the  office  of  public  roads 
found  several  miles  of  natural  road  near  Cape  Charles 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  eastern  Virginia  which  were 
smooth  and  firm  throughout  the  vear.     An  examination 


Sand  Clay  Road  One  Year  After  Completion,  Very  Hard  and  Smooth. 
Near  Statesboro,  Ga. 

of  the  surface  soil  of  which  the  road  was  composed  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  surface  contained  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay.  An  expert  of  the  office,  a  few  years 
later,  while  attending  a  road  convention  in  Marion 
county,  Florida,  found  that  the  road  officials  of  that 
county  were  making  excellent  roads  by  surfacing  the 
old  sandy  roads  with  a  natural  clay  and  sand  mixture 
obtained  from  a  pit  near  Bartow.  Prom  these  observa- 
tions, the  origin  of  the  sand-clay  road  may  be  traced. 

Comparatively  little,  if  any,  sand-clay  road  had  been 
constructed  previous  to  1894,  but  since  that  time,  ex- 
perts of  the  office  of  public  roads  have  been  studying 
and  experimenting  with  this  method   of  construction, 


and  advocating  its  use,  with  the  result  that  ten  years 
after  the  first  observation  was  made  along  this  line  by 
the  office,  there  were  nearly  3,000  miles  of  sand-clay 
roads  in  the  south,  distributed  as  follows: 

South  Carolina 1,575 

Georgia 513 

North  Carolina 438 

Florida 435 

Alabama 12 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  probably  twice  as 
many  miles  as  in  1904;  its  popularity  being  due  to  the 
facts  that  it  is  cheap,  comparatively  firm  and  dura- 
ble, easy  to  construct  and  repair,  and  that  the  mater- 
ials out  of  which  it  is  built  are  plentiful  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  sand-clay  road  is  made  by  mixing  the  sand  and 
clay  in  such  a  wa.y  that  the  grains  of  sand  touch  each 
other,  the  space  between  the  grains  being  filled  with 
clay  which  acts  as  a  binder. 

The  approximate  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  may  be 
determined  by  filling  a  vessel  with  a  sample  of  the 
sand  to  be  used,  and  another  vessel  of  tlie  same  size 
with  water.  The  water  is  poured  carefully  into  the 
sand  initil  it  reaches  the  point  of  overfiowing.  The 
volume  of  water  removed  from  the  second  vessel  rep- 
resents approximately  the  proportion  of  clay  needed. 

The  proper  proportion  of  sand  and  clay  can  best  be 
determined,  however,  as  the  work  progresses,  as  some 
clay  will  contain  more  sand  than  others.  In  fact, 
clays  are  very  frequently  found  which  already  con- 
tain about  the  right  proportion  of  sand.  This  is  true 
of  the  Bartow  clay,  above  referred  to. 

The  Clay  on  Sand  Road. 

If  the  road  to  be  treated  is  sandy,  the  surface  is 
first  levelled  ofl:  and  crowned  with  a  road  machine,  the 
crown  being  about  1/0  inch  to  the  foot  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  sides.  The  clay  is  then  dumped  on  the  sur- 
face and  carefully  spread,  so  that  it  will  l)e  from  6  to 
8  inches  in  depth  at  the  center,  and  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  depth  towards  the  sides.  A  layer  of  clean  sand 
is  then  usually  added,  which  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  clay,  either  by  traffic  or  by  means  of  plows  and 
disk  or  tooth  harrows. 

The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  thoroughly 
mixing  or  puddling  the  materials  when  wet.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mixing  be  done  in  wet 
weather.  The  mixing  can  be  left  to  the  traffic  after 
the  materials  have  been  properly  placed,  but  this  in- 
volves a  whole  winter  and  spring  of  bad  road,  and 
then  the  mixing  is  not  always  satisfactory.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  advisable  to  dress  the  road  with  a  road 
machine  or  split-log  drag  after  the  materials  have 
been  thoroughly  mixed,  and  to  give  it  a  crown  of  not 
more  than  1  inch  or  less  than  %  inch  to  the  foot  from 
the  center  to  the  sides.  A  light  coating  of  sand  may 
then  be  added.  The  use  of  the  road  machine  or  dra,g 
should  be  continued  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  firm. 

The  Sand  on  Clay  Road. 

If  the  road  to  be  treated  is  composed  of  clay  it 
should  first  be  brought  to  a  rough  grade  with  a  road 
machine.  The  surface  should  then  be  plowed  and 
thoroughly  pulverized  by  harrowing  to  a  depth  of 
about  4  inches  after  which  it  is  given  a  crown  or 
slope  of  about  V^  inch  to  the  foot  from  the  center  to 
the  sides.  It  is  then  covered  with  6  to  8  inches  of 
clean,  sharp  sand,  which  is  spread  thicker  in  the  cen- 
ter than  at  the  sides.  The  materials  should  then  be 
mixed  with  plows  and  harrows  while  they  are  com- 
paratively  dry,    after   which  they  are  finally  puddled 
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with  a  harrow  during  wet  weather.  If  clay  works  to 
the  surface  and  the  road  becomes  sticky,  more  sand 
should  be  added. 

The  road  is  then  shaped,  crowned,  and  ditched  in 
the  usual  manner  with  a  road  machine.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  surface  is  soft,  yet  stiff  enough  to 
pack  well  under  the  roller  or  the  traffic.  Wide  but 
shallow  ditches  should  be  provided  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  and  culverts  or  cross-drains  should  be  placed 
wherever  water  flows  across  the  road,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  the  "sand  on  clay"  roads  be 
well  drained. 

After  the  claj'  on  sand,  or  the  sand  on  clay,  road  is 
completed,  it  should  be  carefully  maintained  until  the 
surface  becomes  firm  and  smooth.  The  construction  of 
this  type  of  road  is  by  no  means  a  quick  operation.  If 
soft,  sticky  places  appear,  more  sand  should  be  added, 
and  if  loose,  sandy  places  are  found,  more  clay  is 
needed.  It  is  just  as  important  to  attend  to  these 
small  details  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  work,  for,  if 
they  are  neglected,  the  road  is  liable  to  fail. 

It  requires  approximately  1  cubic  yard  of  clay  to 
surface  IY2  running  yards  of  road  12  feet  in  width, 
or  about  1,175  cubic  yards  to  the  mile.  Prom  %  to  1 
cubic  yard  will  make  a  load  for  two  .horses  on  a  dry 
clay  road.  The  cost  of  the  road  will  therefore  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  distance  the  material  is  haul- 
ed, the  average  being  from  $300  to  $800  per  mile.  A 
road  built  under  the  direction  of  the  office  of  public 
roads  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  one  mile  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  having  9  inches  of  sand-clay  surface,  cost 
$881  per  mile,  or  ten  cents  per  square  yard.  Another 
sand-clay  road  built  by  the  office  at  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida, 16  feet  wide,  7  inches  thick,  cost  $470  per  mile,  or 
about  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

Gravel  Roads. 

A  properly  located  and  well  drained  earth  founda- 
tion is  the  prerequisite  of  a  good  gravel  road.  It  is  a 
waste  of  material  and  labor  to  apply  gravel  to  the 
surface  of  a  road  which  is  full  of  ruts  and  holes.  A 
smooth,  solid  foundation  is  just  as  necessary  as  in  ma- 
cadam construction. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  gravel  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  principles  of  con- 
struction which  will  hold  good  in  all  eases.  A  road 
building  gravel  should  bind  well.  The  qualities  of 
hardness  and  toughnes  are  important,  but  not  so  im- 
portant as  cementing  value.  The  angular  gravels  with 
square  sharp  fractures  are  the  best.  Water-worn 
creek  or  river  gravel,  which  is  round  and  clean  will 
seldomn  produce  a  satisfactory  wearing  surface.  Such 
material  may,  however,  be  used  for  a  foundation  and 
bonded  with  a  layer  of  suitable  pit  gravel. 

Two  deposits  of  gravel  are  seldom  found  which  are 
exactly  alike.  When  there  are  several  pits  to  choose 
from,  hand  samples  should  be  selected  from  each  and 
carefully  examined  and  if  posible  a  test  made  to  as- 
certain the  cementing  value  of  each.  By  separating 
the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  a  a  fair  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  each  may  be  ascertained.  If  there  is 
still  any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  a  short  stretch 
of  road  built  of  each  sample  will  indicate,  within  a 
few  months,  not  only  the  cementing  value  but  also 
the  wearing  qviality  of  each. 

If  the  gravel  varies  in  size  from  very  small  pieces 
to  large  pieces,  good  results  may  sometimes  be  secured 
by  separating  the  gravel  with  a  hand  or  power  screen. 
Gravel  roads  built  of  screened  gravel  are  usually  su- 
perior to  those  built  of  unscreened  gravel,  Slthough 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

When  the  gravel  is  separated,  the  larger  sized  pieces 


are  used  for  the  foundation,  the  medium  sized  pieces 
for  the  wearing  course,  and  the  smaller  pieces  and 
dust  for  the  binder  as  in  regular  macadam  construc- 
tion. If  there  is  an  excess  of  earth,  sand,  or  clay, 
as  is  often  the  case  these  can  and  should  be  removed 
by  screening. 

An  outfit  consisting  of  a  gasoline  engine,  hopper, 
elevator,  revolving  screen  and  medium  size  bins  for 
three  sizes  of  gravel  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,200.  For  a  small  additional  outlay  a  drum  and 
cable  may  be  attached  to  the  engine  with  which  to 
operate  a  bucket  conveyor  to  carry  the  gravel  from 
the  pit  to  the  hopper. 

A  platform  built  around  the  mouth  of  the  hopper 
with  inclined  wings  so  arranged  that  the  teams  may 
drive  on  and  off  the  platform  will  make  it  possible 
to  deliver  the  gravel  to  the  hopper  with  drag  or  wheel 
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scrapers.  A  similar  platform  with  trap  doors  and  suf- 
ficient space  beneath  for  wagons  to  pass  under  it  is 
useful  in  pits  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  screen  the 
gravel.  With  such  a  platform  wheel  and  drag  scrap- 
ers may  be  used  in  delivering  the  material  from  the 
pit  to  the  platform,  from  which  it  is  dumped  auto- 
matically through  the  trapdoors  to  the  wagons  beneath. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of  building  gravel 
roads  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  built  without  method  or  plan. 
Some  fail  because  the  material  is  poor  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  failures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
is  not  properly  applied  to  the  surface. 

The  folloAving  are  the  principal  causes  of  failure. 
First:  poor  material;  round  water-worn  gravel;  toO' 
little  binder  or  too  much  sand,  earth  or  clay.  Second: 
unstable  foundations;  placing  gravel  on  surfaces  filled 
with  ruts  and  holes.  Third:  poor  drainage;  too  flat, 
or  too  high  in  tlie  middle,  side  ditches  too  deep  or  not 
deejo  enough,  culverts  which  are  too  small,   or  which 
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are  laid  so  flat  that  they  are  soon  filled  with  silt  or 
trash.  Fourth :  spreading  gravel  in  dry  weather, 
dumping  it  in  piles  and  leaving  it  for  the  traffic  to 
spread.  Fifth:  making  the  road  too  narrow  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic,  or  so  narrow  that  wagons  will 
track  and  soon  cut  the  surface  into  ruts.  Sixth :  fail- 
ure to  keep  ruts  and  holes  filled  Avith  gravel. 

With  good  binding  or  cementing  gravel,  satisfactory 
roads  may  be  made  by  surfacing  the  prepared  earth 
sub-grade  with  one  or  two  layers  of  this  material. 
The  earth  road  is  first  shaped  with  a  road  machine 
and,  if  possible,  rolled  with  an  eight  or  ten  ton  roller. 
The  earth  foundation  should  be  crowned  but  slightly. 
The  material  is  spread  in  one,  two  or  three  layers  to 
a  total  depth  :}f  from  8  to  12  inches  in  the  center  and 
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from  4  to  6  inches  at  the  sides,  gradually  diminishing  in 
depth  to  a  feather  edge  toward  the  side  ditches.  The 
depth  of  gravel  will  depend  upon  the  traffic  and,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  material  as  well  as  the  earth  sub- 
grade. 

If  the  material  is  spread  in  layers  then  the  coarser 
grade  is  placed  for  the  foundation  and  the  finer  grade 
for  the  wearing  surface.  In  case  unscreened  gravel  is 
used,  the  larger  size  pieces,  those  which  will  not  pass 
a  three-inch  ring  should  be  thrown  out  or  raked  into 
the  foundation  course  as  the  work  progresses. 

Some  varieties  of  gravel  must  be  sprinkled  and  roll- 
ed before  they  will  consolidate,  while  others  bind  well 
under  ordinary  traffic.  Sometimes  a  good  practice  is 
to  apply  the  gravel  in  wet  weather,  or  to  wet  the 
gravel  before  it  is  applied  to  the  road.  In  some  cases 
clay  or  loam  will  hasten  the  binding  process.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  use  too  much  clay 
or  loam,  as  these  will  soften  in  wet  weather.  An  ex- 
cess of  clay  makes  the  road  dusty  in  summer  and  mud- 
dv  in  winter. 


If  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  the  road  without  a 
roller  or  sprinkler,  the  work  should  be  done  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  before  the  rains  have  ceased.  Tiie 
traffic  will  pack  the  material  much  better  then  than 
in  the  summer  or  fall.  The  road  machine  or  split-log 
drag  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  removing  ruts  and 
filling  holes  while  the  road  is  green.  A  little  atten- 
tion at  this  time  is  better  than  much  attention  later; 
on  the  principle  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure. 

The  width  of  the  gravel  road  will  depend  upon  traf- 
fic conditions.  It  should  be  surfaced  to  a  width  of  at 
least  12  feet  and,  if  possible,  to  a  width  of  from  14  to 
16  feet.  A  narrow  strip  of  gravel  will  wear  out  much 
more  quickly  than  one  which  is  a  little  wider.  If  the 
road  is  surfaced  to  a  width  of  16  feet  then  the  crown 
ought  to  be  from  6  to  8  inches  from  the  center  to  the 
outside  edge  of  the  gravel.  This  is  sufficient  for  drain- 
age. If  the  crown  is  higher  than  about  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  the  traffic  will  be  forced  to  the  center  of  the  road 
and  cause  it  to  wear  more  quickly. 

Gravel  roads  are  often  built  in  the  same  manner  as 
macadam  roads;  that  is,  the  foundation  is  provided 
with  shoulders  and  the  material  is  spread  in  two  or 
three  layers  of  uniform  thickness  from  center  to  sides. 
This  method  can  be  used  to  advantage  where  gravel 
is  scarce,  as  the  shoulders  are  composed  of  earth  in- 
stead of  gravel. 

In  case  gravel  fails  to  bind  or  wear  well,  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  applying  to  the  surface  a 
thin  layer  of  crushed  rock  screening,  preferably  trap. 
Several  miles  of  the  gravel  roads  in  Rock  creek  park, 
Washington.  D.  C,  are  treated  in  this  way.  They  look 
like  macadam  roads  and  wear  almost  as  well,  but  are 
very   much    cheaper. 

The  suggestions  as  to  drainage  and  culverts  given 
in  the  paper  on  earth  roads  also  applj'  to  gravel  roads. 

The  split-log  drag  has  been  used  with  great  success 
in  maintaining  gravel  roads.  There  is  a  tendency  on 
most  gravel  roads  for  the  material  to  work  toward 
the  sides,  forming  shoulders,  which  prevent  water 
I'rom  reaching  the  side  ditches.  The  standing  water 
Ihus  held  back  softens  the  foiuidation,  causing  the 
surface  to  give  way  into  ruts  and  holes.  If  the  road 
is  rolling,  these  shoulders  sometimes  cause  the  water 
to  follow  the  wheel  tracks  and  wash  the  surface  in- 
to deep  gullies.  An  occasional  dragging  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  such  shoulders. 

The  gravel  road  ought  to  have  a  little  attention 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  one  time.  One  hundred  days'  labor,  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  year  and  applied  on  say  5  miles 
of  gravel  road,  will  keep  it  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  same  amount  of  labor  applied  in  a  day  or 
a   week. 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  results  will  fill  mud- 
holes  in  gravel  roads,  or  any  kind  of  road  for  that- 
matter,  with  large  rocks  or  boulders,  yet  there  are 
probably  more  mud  holes  filled  in  this  way  than  with 
gravel.  After  the  mud  has  been  removed,  the  holes 
should  be  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  gravel  with 
which  the  road  is  surfaced. 

When  the  gi'avel  road  is  worked  with  a  i-():id  ma- 
chine the  sods  and  weeds  are  often  left  in  winrows  in 
the  middle.  These  should  be  raked  up  and  thrown  in- 
to the  adjacent  field  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  they 
retain  moisture  and  cause  lumps  and  holes  if  left  on 
the  road. 

The  cost  of  building  gravel  roads  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  depending  principally 
on  the  distance  materials  are  hauled  and  the  cost  of 
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labor  aucl  teams.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
average  cost  of  building'  19,900  miles  of  gravel  road  in 
Indiana  was  $1,473  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of 
buildiug  237  miles  of  gravel  roads  in  New  Jersey  was 
$2,42-5  per  mile.  The  New  Jersey  roads  were  surfaced 
to  an  average  width  of  15.3  feet  and  an  average  depth 
of  8.4  inches.  The  average  cost  of  building  70  miles 
in  Connecticut  was  $3,741  per  mile.  The  Connecticut 
roads  were  surfaced  to  an  average  width  of  15.5  feet 
and  to  a  depth  of  8.3  inches. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  gravel  roads  in 
Connecticut  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  the  gravel 
roads  of  Indinana.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  Indiana 
figures,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  cost  in  that 
state  varies  from  $300  to  $3,500  per  mile.  Most  of  the 
gravel  roads  in  Indiana  are  built  by  the  farmers  in 
working  out  their  taxes,  which  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tor.y  method  of  road  building.  The  material  is  usually 
spread  on  the  rough,  unprepared  surface  to  a  depth  of 
from  8  to  12  inches  and  to  a  width  of  from  9  to  14 
feet,  and  is  then  left  for  traffic  to  spread  and  consoli- 
date. The  gravel  roads  of  Connecticut,  however,  are 
built  luider  the  direction  of  the  state  highway  com- 
missioner, who  is  an  experienced  highway  engineer. 
The  material  is  well  selected,  spread  on  a  prepared 
foundation,  and  properly  consolidated.  While  Con- 
necticut gravel  roads  may  cost  twice  as  much  as  those 
of  Indiana,  they  are  undoubtedly  twice  as  good  and 
are  worth  what  they  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  will  varj'  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  construction  and  will  depend  not  only 
on  the  quality  of  material  used,  but  also  on  the  meth- 
od of  construction  as  well  as  the  volume  of  traffic. 
The  average  cost  of  maintenance  19,900  miles  of  gravel 
road  in  Indiana,  which  had  been  built  over  five  years, 
was  about  $90  per  mile  per  annum. 


While  the  original  cost  of  stone  roads  per  mile  in 
Indiana  was  nearly  double  the  cost  of  gravel  roads, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  per  annum  was  about 
one-half.  If  the  original  cost  of  construction  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  twenty  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Indiana  gravel  roads  have  cost  about  as 
much  as  the  stone  roads.  These  facts  emphasize  the 
importance  of  testing  the  relative  wearing  quality  of 
available  materials  before  large  amounts  of  money  are 
expended  in  road   building. 


The  New  Orleans-San  Antonio  Highway. 

That  the  road  proposed  between  New  Orleans  and 
San  Antonio  will  be  built  is  the  opinion  of  Sam  Park, 
president  of  a  good  roads  association  in  Texas.  It  is 
stated  there  is  as  yet  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  a 
continuous  improved  highway  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Antonio,  but  information  in  regard  to  it  has 
been  given  all  along  the  proposed  line  and  it  is  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  would  pass  will  be  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to 
perfect  it.  Louisina  has  a  governor — soon  to  be  a  good 
roads  senator  in  the  United  States  senate — who  is  us- 
ing his  influence  to  boost  the  good  roads  cause  in  his 
state;  and  Texas,  at  least  that  part  of  the  "empire" 
which  would  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  highway, 
has  roads  that  will  compare  very  well  with  those  in 
other  states. 


The  department  of  agriculture  has  been  experiment- 
ing at  Washington  with  white  waste  sulphite,  which 
is  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  a  dust 
preventative.  The  material  proved  to  be  of  little  value 
in  single  treatments,  but  the  concentrated  material  be- 
came a  semi-permanent  dust  preventative  and  road 
binder. 
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Good  Roads  Problems 

Address  Delivered  Before  the  North  CaroHna  Press  Association  and  North  Carolina   Good    Roads 
Association,  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  June  9,  1910 

By  DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,   State  Geologist 


One  of  the  most  important  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  confront  not  only  North  Carolina  but  the 
whole  nation  is  the  construction  of  good  roads.  Al- 
though we  take  first  rank  in  civil  govenimeut,  man- 
ufacturing, commerce,  and  in  the  world's  affairs  gen- 
erally, yet  improved  road  construction,  the  one  ma- 
terial phase  of  American  life  which  affects  more  than 
any  other  the  prosperity  and  social  comfort  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  citizens,  has  been  neglected  in  a 
most  inconceivable  manner.  One  reason  for  this  neg- 
lect of  the  improvement  of  our  public  roads  may  be 
the  fact  that  they  are  public  property,  and  it  was  not 
generally  considered  to  be  a  sound  business  proposi- 
tion for  one  man  to  dispose  of  his  wealth  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  community;  and  this  same  idea  is 
still  in  vogue  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  present  time.  But  while  our  roads  are  public  prop- 
erty, they  are  at  the  same  time  also  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  the  people,  and  all  the  people  have  the 
right  and  privilege  of  using  them;  therefore   all     the 
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people  should  bear  some  of  the  expense  of  their  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
community',  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  tax  payer, 
will  receive  a  direct  or  indirect  benefit  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  road,  even  though  from  lack 
of  means,  or  other  reasons,  he  does  not  possess  any 
stock  to  travel  over  the  improved  road,  for  he  will 
be  benefitted  in  the  uplifted  tone  of  the  community, 
the  general  increase  of  values  which  have  never  failed 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  road  improvement,  in 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  demand  for  labor  in 
both  town  and  country.  Indeed,  so  universal  in  their 
operation  are  the  good  effects  of  improved  roads  that 
it  is  difficult  to  confine  their  benefits  to  any  class  of 
people,  or  to  any  individual  line  of  action. 

Because  the  public  road  is  common  property  and  all 
the  people  have  the  right  to  use  them,  and  because 
everybody'  should  be  interested  in  their  improvement, 
perhaps  makes  the  maxim.  "What  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business,"  apply  especially  to  public 
roads.  Fortimately,  however,  sufficient  interest  in  in- 
dividuals has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  public 
road   improvement  to   carrj'   on   an    educational  cam- 


paign, the  results  of  which  are  now  being  seen  and 
felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state. 
There  is  indeed  a  general  awakening  upon  this  most 
important  subject,  and  it  is  due  to  the  campaign  of 
education  that  has  been  carried  on  most  successfully 
by  individual  good  road  enthusiasts,  by  county  and  other 
good  road  associations,  and  by  the  press.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  you  can  liardlj'  take  up  a  single  newspaper 
in  North  Carolina  without  finding  in  it  some  reference 
to  good  roads,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  paper 
that  is  not  a  good  roads  advocate.  As  the  press  repre- 
sents to  a  large  extent  public  opinion,  their  numerous 
good  road  articles  are  strong  indications  that  the  peo- 
ple themselves  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in 
the  good  roads  movement. 

There  are  certain  problems  in  connection  with  the 
g^ood  roads  movement  which  confront  every  state  that 
takes  up  this  work.  These  problems,  given  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  to  be  met,  are: 

1.  The  creating  of  a  desire  and  a  demand  for  good 
roads. 

2.  The  providing  of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
good  roads. 

3.  Making  counties  realize  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing competent  road  engineers  to  superintend  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  their  roads. 

4.  Locating  the  road. 

5.  Providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road. 
Although  there  is  more  or  less  desire  for  good  roads 

throughout  nearly  all  sections  of  North  Carolina,  yet 
there  are  still  certain  communities  Avhich  still  seem 
satisfied  with  the  old  roads,  and  it  is  necessary  to  car- 
rj- on  the  educational  work  to  convince  them  that  they 
do  need  good  roads.  There  are  still  a  great  many  of 
our  people  who  are  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  public  roads.  They  not  only  will  not 
see  the  necessity  for  them,  but  in  some  cases  they  do 
not  want  to.  They  argue  that  the  roads  are  "good 
enough ;  we  have  been  using  them  for  fifty  years  and 
why  should  we  not  continue  to  use  them  as  they  are; 
we  do  not  need  to  change  them  and  we  canot  afford 
to;  good  roads  will  bring  automobiles  into  our  com- 
munity, and  we  do  not  Avant  them."  These  are  the 
arguments  that  you  will  hear  cjuite  often  in  certain 
communities;  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to 
say  that  suqh  arguments  are  growing  less  and  less 
frecjuent  all  the  time;  and  that  now  we  have  almost 
overcome  and  solved  our  first  problem,  and  have  cre- 
ated the  desire  for  good  roads.  The  principal  argu- 
ment we  now  hear  against  good  roads  is  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  afford  them;  and  now  our  good  road 
associations  and  the  press  are  trying  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  showing  the  various  townships  and  coun- 
ties that  it  is  a  feasible  business  proposition  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction  of  good  roads. 

There  are  two  waj's  of  obtaining  the  larger  portion 
of  the  revenue  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  a 
county  and  two  others  for  obtaining  additional  fvmds 
for  this  same  purpose.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  By  issuing  bonds  and  levying  a  small  tax  to  take 
care  of  the  bond  issue;  or 

2.  By  a  high  tax  on  $100  worth  of  property; 

3.  By  poll  tax; 
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4.  By  special  tax  on  vehicles  of  all  kinds  which  use 
the  public  roads,  this  tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  other 
tax  on  said  vehicles. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  raise  funds 
to  carry  on  good  road  construction  the  quickest  and 
to  the  best  advantage  is  for  the  counties  and  town- 
ships to  issue  bonds  for  this  purpose.  The  issuing  of 
bonds  by  the  county  will  mean  but  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  taxes,  which,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  be  more 
and  more  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  and  other  taxable  property  adjacent  to 
the  improved  road.  It  is  a  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement that  future  generations  should  pay  for  a 
portion  of  the  improvements  of  our  public  roads,  as 
they  will  derive  just  as  great  benefit  from  them  as  the 
present  generation.  There  should  be  no  fear  of  bonds  : 
all  business  is  based  on  credit,  and  even  those  who 
preach  the  policy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  state  and 
county,  of  "Pay  as  you  go,"  are  carrjdng  on  their 
own  business  on  borrowed  capital.  What  we  now 
need  is -a  stable,  settled  financial  policy  that  will  meet 
our  present  needs  at  a  small  initial  cost.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  posterity,  and  not  leaving  bond  is- 
sues for  posterity  to  take  care  of,  and  forget  that  we 
are  ourselves  posterity.  Our  state  has  a  credit  that  she 
should  be  proud  of  and  our  counties  are  in  good  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  they  should  not  refuse  to  util- 
ize this  credit  in  building  up  a  system  of  good  roads 
that  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  in- 
crease the  material  wealth  of  the  state   and  counties. 

Many  have  argued  that  if  their  county  issued  bonds 
to  raise  revenue  for  good  road  construction  it  would 
mean  a  very  large  increase  in  their  taxes  without  de- 
riving any  material  benfit  from  the  expenditure,  not 
realizing  that  if  the.y  are  to  have  good  roads  they 
must  either  raise  the  reveruje  by  direct  high  tax  or  by 
issuing  bonds,  and  that  they  derive  a  direct  benefit 
from  the  improved  roads  in  the  increase  in  value  of 
property,  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  road,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  cost  of  wear  and 
tear  on  horses,  wagons,  and  harness. 

Then  again,  if  a  county  issues  bonds  for  good  road 
construction,  it  makes  available  sufficient  funds  to 
render  possible  the  accomplishment  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  definite  number  of  miles  of  road,  within  a 
definite  time.  To  obtain  this  same  number  of  miles 
within  the  same  time  by  a  direct  tax  is  practically  pro- 
hibitory. 

The  issuing  of  bonds  gives  us  almost  immediately 
the  benefits  of  good  roads,  while  the  payment  of  them 
is  deferred  for  many  years,  so  that  the  county  is  en- 
abled to  meet  the  bonds  without  unnecessary  inconven- 
ience. They  give  us  good  roads  now,  ancl  make  the 
best  sort  of  argument  for  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
gressive movement. 

I  believe  that  if  any  county  or  township,  which  has 
not  issued  bonds  for  good  road  construction,  will  is- 
sue from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
bonds  and  then  spend  it  in  the  most  economical  way 
for  good  roads,  that  it  will  have  no  difficultj^  whatev- 
er in  obtaining  a  second  bond  issue,  if  the  same  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  system  of  roads  within  the 
township  or  county. 

If  a  county  or  township  will  not  issue  bonds  for  good 
road  construction,  the  only  other  way  for  them  to 
raise  the  revenue  is  by  a  high  tax.  A  small  tax  will 
not,  unless  the  county  or  township  contains  a  very 
large  city  within  its  borders,  give  sufficient  revenue  to 
carry  on  improved  road  work.  It  will  simply^ give  a 
revenue  which  can  be  used  to  keep  the  roads  up,  per- 
haps in  a  little  better  condition  than  they  could  have 
been  kept  by  the  old  labor  system.     To  raise  sufficient 


funds  by  a  direct  tax  that  would  enable  the  township 
or  county  to  do  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  good 
road  work  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  by  a  bond 
issue  would  require  a  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  on 
the  $100  worth  of  property. 

A  supplementary  source  of  revenue  for  good  road 
construction  should  be  a  poll  tax  of  $1  or  more.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  fair  and  just  that  every  man 
should  paj'  a  tax  for  good  road  construction,  even  if 
he  does  not  own  any  projjerty,  for  he  is  directly  ben- 
efitted in  many  ways  by  the  construction  of  the  good 
roads.  If  he  is  in  business,  it  increases  his  trade ;  if 
he  is  a  laborer,  it  increases  the  demand  for  labor  in 
both  town  and  country.  Another  supplementary 
source  of  revenue  may  be  had  by  state  and  coimty  by 
taxing  all  vehicles  that  use  the  public  roads.  We 
have  started  this  by  placing  a  tax  on  automobiles.  I 
believe  in  carrying  this  still  further  and  placing  a 
tax  on  all  vehicles  using  the  public  road,  because  all 
injure  the  road  and  increase  the  cost  of  its  mainten- 
ance. For  vehicles  there  should  be  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  load  that  they  carry,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tire;  thus,  a  buggy  with  rubber 
tires  would  be  taxed  the  least,  while  a  wagon  capable 


Showing  the  Benefit  of  a  Re-Location,  Near  Lexington,  North  Carolina 

of  hauling  two  or  more  tons,  and  having  a  very  nar- 
row tire,  would  be  taxed  the  highest.  Automobiles 
should  be  taxed  according  to  their  horse-power,  as  50 
cents  per  year  per  horse-power.  All  money  raised  by 
this  tax  should  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  oar  pub- 
lic roads.  I  believe  after  such  a  tax  has  been  in  force 
for  a  short  while  ancl  our  citizens  realize  that  the 
money  thus  raised  is  used  for  maintaining  the  public 
roads,  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  complaint 
whatever  against  such  a  tax. 

By  the  methods  referred  to  above  there  is  no  town- 
ship or  countj'  in  North  Carolina  that  cannot  raise 
sufficient  revenue  to  put  its  roads  in  good  condition, 
and  the  poorer  the  county,  the  more  need  it  has  for 
good  roads. 

With  the  problems  solved  as  to  how  to  raise  reve- 
nue for  good  roads,  we  come  next  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  spend  it,  and  I  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  our  townships  and  counties  of  employ- 
ing competent  road  engineers  to  superintend  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  their  roads,  which  will  mean 
that  the  revenue  raised  for  good  road  construction  will 
be  economically  expended.  Mistakes  are  costly,  and 
no  mistakes  are  more  easily  made  than  by  those  who, 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  road  building,  im- 
dertake  to  construct  improved  roads.  The  road  must 
be  located  and  grades  kept  down  so  as  to  permit 
hauling  a  maximum  load  over  the  road,  and  also  to 
prevent  washing.     It  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and 
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finally  svirfaeed  with  some  suital)le  material,  as  ma- 
cadam, sand-clay,  or  gravel.  These  questions  can  on- 
ly be  solved  satisfactorily  by  a  competent  road  engi- 
neer; and,  as  our  coimties  begin  to  realize  more  fulh' 
the  need  of  empljying  such  men,  there  will  be  less 
complaint  that  the  revenue  raised  for  good  roads  has 
been  inadvisedly  spent.  Personally  I  believe  that  the 
state  should  provide  engineering  assistance  to  all  the 
counties  and  townships  desiring  it. 

The  fourth  problem  which  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  our  good  road  work  is  the  location  of  the  road. 
This  becomes  a  very  simple  problem  when  a  state  road 
engineer  is  employed  to  locate  the  road,  and  has  the 


Macadam  Road  at  Charluttesville,  Virginia 

supervision  of  its  construction,  and  can  see  that  the 
road  is  built  where  he  has  located  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  road  engineer  is  not  employed  to  lo- 
cate the  road  and  its  location  is  entirely  within  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  county  road  commissioners,  or 
county  commissioners,  there  is  too  much  tendency  for 
this  board  to  be  influenced  by  local  opinion  and  friend- 
ships, and  the  road  is  found  located  to  accommodate 
some  particular  person  or  persons  to  the  detriment  of 
the  good  road.  In  some  instances,  by  such  locations, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  grade,  and  we  find, 
on  traveling  over  such  a  road,  that  while,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  first  class  road,  its  grades  run  some- 
times 6  or  8  per  cent.,  and,  on  inquiry  it  is  ascertained 
that  these  grades  were  unavoidable  on  account  of  the 
commissioners  wishing    to    locate  the  road  so    that    it 


will  pass  by  or  near  some  particular  person's  house. 

Having  constructed  our  good  road,  it  is  necessary 
that  provisions  be  made  for  maintaining  it;  and  here 
again  we  meet  with  a  problem  that  at  one  time  was 
ver.y  difficult  to  solve.  Many  road  commissioners  had 
an  idea  that  after  a  macadam  road  or  any  form  of  im- 
proved road  was  constructed  it  would  maintain  itself. 
They  have  learned,  however,  from  sad  experience  that 
no  road  will  maintain  itself,  and  that  the  only  per- 
manent part  of  the  road  is  its  location.  No  matter 
with  what  material  the  road  is  surfaced  it  is  constant- 
ly needing  repairs,  and  if  these  are  attended  to  at 
once  the  cost  of  maintenan,3e  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  repairs  are  not  attended  to  at 
once,  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  very  much  greater.  Every  county  and 
township  taking  up  the  construction  of  good  roads 
should  not  only  provide  revenue  for  the  construction, 
but  should  also  provide  an  annual  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  and  should  appoint  inspectors  who  would 
keep  a  careful  supervision  of  the  improved,  road  and 
whenever  it  needed  repair,  attend  to  whatever  is  nec- 
essary. In  this  way  the  improved  road  is  kept  in  al- 
most perfect  condition  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  the   township  or  county. 


Good  Roads  Work  Near  Chattanooga. 

The  Manufacturers"  Record  of  July  21  has  an  arti- 
cle, with  illustrations,  on  the  subject  of  roads  near 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  article  says :  In  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  Hamilton  county,  Tennessee,  of 
which  Chattanooga  is  the  county  seat,  has  been  most 
active.  Altogether  there  has  been  built  so  far  about 
500  miles  of  modern  highways,  while  in  the  Chattanoo- 
ga-Chiekamauga  National  Park,  which  is  but  a  few 
miles  fi-om  Chattanooga,  the  Government  has  construc- 
ted about  100  miles  of  boulevard.  Within  the  pa.st  five 
years  Hamilton  county  has  built  100  miles  of  good 
roads,  and  this  work  is  being  continvied  on  a  still  broad- 
er scale  every  year. 

***Two  tunnels  are  somewhat  unique  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  evidence  the  manner  in 
which  Hamilton  county  is  carrying  on  its  work.  The 
Stringers  Bridge  tunnel,  just  north  of  Chattanooga,  is 
300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and  23  feet  high.  This 
tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  concrete,  and  has  two 
concrete  portals  reinforced  with  steel.  The  other  tim- 
nel  passes  through  Missionary  Ridge  and  is  800  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide  and  23  feet  high,  and  is  lined  with 
brick,  with  concrete  portals  and  side  walls.  This  lat- 
ter tunnel  will  cost  $150,000,  this  amount  being  provided 
through   a  bond  issue. 

***The  road  on  Lookout  Moimtain  winds  through- 
out this  most  interesting,  historical  section.  The  coun- 
ty now  has  in  course  of  construction  under  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $50,000  a  very  fine  roadway  leading  to  Rossville, 
Ga.  This  road  will  be  the  finest  in  the  entire  coimty. 
It  is  to  be  graded  80  feet  Avide  and  will  be  a  dustless 
road,  being  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  ideas  of  the  day  in  regard  to  preventing  dust 
and  standing  up  under  automobile  traffic. 

Most  of  the  road  work  is  constructed  with  the  work- 
house forces,  and  the  county  has  complete  machinery 
and  equipment  for  building  its  roadways.  All  of  this 
work  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  S.  M. 
Walker. 


The  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  is  placed  at  %  of 
one  cent  per  ton  mile;  that  of  transportation  over 
American  highways,  30  cents  per  ton  mile.  In  Europe 
the   cost  is  8  cents. 
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The  Press  in  Good  Roads  Movement 

Address  Delivered  Before  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C,  June  9,  1910 

By  H.  B.  VARNER 


Mr.  President,  Brethren  of  the  Press  and  Good  Roads 
Enthusiasts : 

Giving  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  observation 
by  citing  a  number  of  articles  of  local  interest  and  im- 
portance contained  in  an  issue  of  a  country  weekl.y. 
Editor  Clarence  H.  Poe,  of  The  Pro- 
gressive Parmer,  recently  wrote  very 
aptly,  I  think,  as  follows : 

"There  is  hardly  any  more  gratify- 
ing development  in  the  south  today 
than  the  tendency  of  our  newspapers 
to  give  less  attention  to  faraway  is- 
sues and  theories  and  more  attention 
to  the  big,  vital,  throbbing  problems 
of  building  up  the  counties  and  toAvns 
in  which  they  are  located — that  God- 
given  task  to  which  they  are  called." 
This  is  indeed  gr-atifying,  and  the  tendency,  appar- 
ent to  all  who  review  the  scores  of  newspapers  of  the 
state,  is  making  itself  more  and  more  manifest.  The 
papers,  weekly  and  dail.y,  are  giving  more  space  to 
home  topics,  a  discussion  of  which  makes  for  improve- 
ment and  progress,  than  ever  before.  This  is  espec- 
ially tru  of  the  weekly,  which  has  too  often  wasted 
space  on  subjects  of  no  immediate  concern  to  its  read- 
ers. Every  live  weekly  today  carries  editorial  com- 
ment and  news  stories  on  such  sub.iects  as  more  corn 
and  wheat  to  the  acre,  crop  rotation,  results  some  far- 
mer has  obtained  from  a  trial  of  new  methods,  drain- 
age, special  tax  for  schools,  and  good  roads. 

This  is  significant.  It  means  that  the  press  is  wide 
awake,  that  the  people  are  also,  and  that  this  is  an 
era  of  change  and  progress.  And  it  is  far  less  com- 
mon than  formerlj"  for  an  editor  to  select  the  fence 
in  a  fight  for  improvement,  because  of  late  years  the 
press  has  found  its  financial  feet  and  is  able  to  stand 
on  them.  I  doubt  if  in  all  North .  Carolina  there  is  a 
newspaper  today  that  is  so  much  afraid  of  the  influ- 
ence of  some  "big-bug"  who  opposes  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  schools  or  roads,  that  it  would  devote 
a  column  of  editorial  to  denouncing  Russia  for  her 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  during  a  campaign  for  a  bond 
issue  when  the  cause  of  progress  called  for  every  line 
of  the  paper  to  support  it. 

In  answering  this  call  of  its  God-given  duty,  the 
local  paper  is  doing  much  for  good  roads,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  It  helps  the  cause  of  better 
highways  when  it  advocates  more  corn  and  more  wheat, 
better  stock,  improved  agricultural  methods,  and  bet- 
ter schools,  for  the  hour  a  farmer  brings  his  farm  up 
to  modern  standards,  that  hour  he  needs  good  roads 
more  than  ever  before,  and  favors  them  more  strong- 
ly. More  corn  means  better  roads,  the  development 
of  the  schools  means  development  of  the  highways, 
any  progressive  action  what-soever  is  a  step  toward 
improved  roads;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  good  roads 
mean  still  more  corn  and  wheat,  still  better  schools, 
still  more  progress  in  every  particular.  For  the 
cause  of  good  roads  is  closely  linked  with  every  other 
cause  that  makes  for  better  things.  .» 

And  the  country  weekly  in  taking  the  lead  in  the 
improvement  of  the  farm  and  the  roads  connecting  it 
with  the  market  becomes  a  force    for  the  upbuilding 


of  the  whole  country  with  all  its  diversified  interests, 
because  the  farm  is  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and 
it  is  through  agricultural  evolution  that  real,  lasting 
prosperitj'  and  greatness  will  come.  If  the  farmers 
are  in  good  shape,  so  is  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
the  reverse  is  likewise  true.  The  condition  of  the 
highways  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  and  has  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  their  business.  Community 
after  commmiity  has  shown  that  good  roads  contrib- 
ute to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  to  his  wealth, 
and  in  aiding  the  good  roads  movement,  the  press  is 
thereby  adding  to  the  assets  of  the  countrj'. 

In  arguing  the  road  Cjuestion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  urge  the  construction  of  high-class 
roads  for  the  main  highways,  like  the  amiestite  road, 
a  costly  but  enduring  type  of  construction  that  will 
bear  any  sort  of  traffic  from  automobiles  down.  Next 
to  that  stands  the  ordinary  macadam,  and  while  it  is 
too  expensive,  yet,  the  press  in  urging  good  roads 
shoidd  not  fail  to  hold  up  alwaj^s  the  ideal  of  the 
best  roads  possible.  Macadam  cannot  be  secured  in 
all  counties  at  the  present,  and  there  remains  then 
the  gravel  road  and  the  sand-clay  road,  both  service- 
able types  and  inexpensive.  And  tinallj',  where  there 
is  no  immediate  opening  for  any  considerable  road 
improvement,  we  think  that  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
direct  opportunities  of  the  press  to  aid  the  good  roads 
movement  in  North  Carolina  today  is  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  value  of  an  absurdly  simply,  yet 
wonderfully  eft'ective  invention  known  as  the  split 
log  drag.  Pew  communities  -  can  afford  to  build 
permanent  stone  roads,  and  for  years  to  come 
dirt  roads  must  be  used  in  most  of  Carolina  ter- 
ritory. This  being  so,  the  problem  of  good  roads  in 
the  majority  of  our  coimties  resolves  itself  into  the 
proposition  of  making  dirt  roads  as  good  as  possible,  at 
the  smallest  expense.  Here  is  where  the  drag  comes 
in.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  west  where  misera- 
bly bad  roads  have  been  transformed  into  boulevards 
at  practicallj"  no  expenditure  of  monej'.  In  the  south, 
strange  to  say.  the  people  have  not  taken  hold  of  the 
idea.  North  Carolina  papers  have  published  quite  a 
good  deal  about  it,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
of  it,  and  constant  hammering  on  the  subject  is  bound 
to  bring  the  drag  into  general  use.  There  is  an  abim- 
dance  of  literature  on  the  theme,  meaty  and  convinc- 
ing, and  it  should  be  used  liberally  by  the  press.  The 
Saturda3'  Evening  Post  carried  an  article,  May  7th, 
that  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  every  weekly  news- 
paper in  the  state,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  in  sev- 
eral. The  government  office  of  public  roads  gladly 
furnishes  special  articles  about  the  drag,  as  it  does 
about  road  making  in  general.  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  farmers  of  the  state  once  take  hold  of  this 
method  of  road  improvement,  they  will  be  astonished 
at  the  power  it  possesses  for  performing  miracles,  and 
will  wonder  why  they  endured  bad  roads  so  many 
years  when  within  their  reach  there  was  such  an  in- 
expensive, yet  thoroughly  effective  means  for  making 
their  common  dirt  roads  veritable  boulevards. 

A  weekly  paper  in  any  county  can  start  a  good  roads 
revolution  by  heading  an  effort  to  have  a  number  of 
such  drags  built.     Get  the  merchants  of  the  town  to 
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eoutribute.  The  drags  cost  about  two  dollars  each. 
Select  a  road  leading  into  town  for  exj)eriment.  Get 
the  farmers  living  on  it  to  agree  to  drag,  say,  a  mile 
each.  In  a  short  time  a  good  road,  properl.y  shaped, 
crowned  and  drained,  results,  and  the  whole  county 
has  been  educated  and  convinced.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  the  drag  and  this  little  plan  of  co-operation  have 
not  been  taken  hold  of  in  our  state  just  because  the 
whole  thing  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  press 
ought  to  begin  a  lively  campaign  for  the  plan,  because 
it  is  the  only  possible  way  for  road  improvement  in 
some  counties  for  years  to  come.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  miimproved  road  and  macadam,  and 
serves  its  purpose  well. 

There  are  various  ways  of  creating  road  sentiment 
and  in  bringing  about  road  improvements  without 
money,  one  simple  expedient  being  to  have  the  county 
commissioners  set  apart  certain  days  for  road  work 
by  all  hands,  designating  such  days  as  good  roads  days. 
This  was  tried  in  Davidson  county  last  summer  with 
most  excellent  results.  The  commissioners  named 
three  days  in  July  and  called  on  the  people  to  turn 
out  and  Avork  the  roads.  Fifteen  hundred  citizens  an- 
swered the  call  and  gave  the  public  roads  such  a 
thorough  working  that  it  was  said  that  more  was  done 
during   those  three   davs   than    liad  lieen   done  on  the 


What  Abolition  of  Lease  System  Means  to  the  Convict  in   Georgia  ;   Note  Gen 

eral  Cleanliness,  Clothes  Airing.  Trees  Whitewashed.  Coffee  Cups  Being 

Set  on  Table  and  Preparations  Being  Made  For  Supper 

A  Wonderful  Change  in  Two  Years 

roads  in  ten  j'ears.  The  Davidson  county  commission- 
ers think  so  well  of  the  idea  that  they  again  set  apart 
July  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  this  year  as  good  roads  days. 

The  automoliile  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
potent  good  roads  influence,  and  while  I  would  not 
advise  the  editor  of  any  coiuitry  weekly  to  purchase 
a  machine  in  order  to  build  up  the  good  roads  propa- 
ganda in  his  county — at  least  not  while  the  present 
low  advertising  rates  are  in  force — yet,  it  will  not  lie 
amiss  for  the  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  the  machine  fjr  better  highwaj's,  put- 
ting in  a  word  for  the  autoist  in  order  to  lessen  the 
prejudice  against  him.  For  many  people  vehemently 
declare  that  the.y  will  not  tax  themselves  to  build  good 
roads  for  the  these  modern  travelers  to  use.  This  is 
passing  and  in  time  will  pass  away  entirely,  but  the 
press  can  hasten  the  day.  A  good  road  for  an  auto- 
mobilit.st  means  a  good  road  for  the  farmer  and  every- 
body else,  including  the  old  lady  with  a  box  of  eggs 
in  the   back  of  the  buggy. 

Proposed  highways  connecting  distant  towns  should 
receive  instant  and  hearty  encouragemeiat  at  the  hands 
of  the  press  for  the  time  is  coming  when  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  traversed  in  every  direction  by  such  roads, 
and   they   will    prove   a    tremendous  factor  in  the  de- 


velopment of  the  commonwealth.  They  will  not  only 
accomplish  what  a  good  road  always  does  for  those 
who  live  along  its  course,  but  these  highways  will  at- 
tract tourists  from  abroad,  and  that  means  a  largely 
increased  money  circulation.  It  is  said  that  in  one 
small  resort  in  New  England  last  summer  as  much  as 
$6,000  a  day  was  spent  by  automobile  tourists  drawn 
thither  from  many  states  by  alluring  roads  which  pen- 
etrated a  territory  rich  in  scenic  attractions. 

While  always  and  ever  the  cause  of  good  roads  and 
palitics  should  be  kept  far  from  each  other,  yet,  the 
jiress  can  render  good  service  by  demanding  that  the 
men  who  represent  us  in  the  general  assembly  be  men 
who  favor  building  good  roads,  who  are  not  afraid  to 
champion  measures  looking  toward  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  this  purpose.  A  good  roads  legisla- 
ture would  bring  a  good  roads  era  to  North  Carolina 
at  once.  What  Avould  otherwise  happen  only  after 
the  lapse  of  a  wearisome  time  would  occur  now.  The 
state  aid  idea  is  being  put  into  practice  in  every  good 
roads  state.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York  for  years  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  the  solution  of  the  question.  And  the  press 
should  not  only  demand  that  candidates  for  local  and 
state  offices  favor  good  roads,  but  they  should  labor 
to  secure  good  roads  congressmen,  for  there  5s  )io 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  national  government  ought 
and  sometime  will  begin  to  take  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  and  will  aid  the  states  in  the 
Avork.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  will  always 
stand  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  each 
year  f  )r  the  army,  navy  and  water  wa.ys  improve- 
ments, public  Ijuildings  and  the  like,  and  only  $75,000 
a  year  to  maintain  an  office  of  good  roads  that  can 
only  advise  and  suggest  and  in  a  limited  way  assist 
and  encourage  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  such 
a  supremely  impartant  work  as  good  roads  building. 

A  weekly  paper  can  render  excellent  service  for  the 
cause  of  good  roads  in  its  territory,  and  incidentally 
make  money  and  extend  its  circulation,  as  well  as  in- 
crease its  influence,  by  operating  special  trains  to  good 
roads  centers  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  magnifi- 
cent highways  which  radiate  from  such  places,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Mecklenburg  comity.  North  Carolina, 
where  The  Lexington  Dispatch  sent  two  excursions 
carrying  farmers  to  see  what  the  people  of  that  coun- 
ty had  done.  In  these  parties  there  were  several  men 
who  had  never  been  very  far  from  home  in  their  lives, 
and  there  were  several  who  had  actually  never  been 
on  a  train  before.  All  were  selected  by  subscribers  of 
The  Dispatch  who  expressed  their  choice  when  they 
paid  their  subscriptions.  Few  of  the  average  farmers 
ever  go  anywhere,  and  this  trip  proved  most  delight- 
ful to  many  of  them.  As  a  class  these  people  are 
liound  down  to  the  unceasing  toil  of  their  country 
hnnes.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  party- 
did  not  favor  the  expenditure  of  money  for  roads. 
Their  plea  was  poverty.  These  men  were  taken  out 
over  the  roads  of  Mecklenburg  county — the  leading 
good  roads  county  in  the  south — and  shown  the  bridges, 
and  the  road  forces  at  work,  the  methods  were  ex- 
plained, lessons  from  experience  told,  the  expense  set 
forth,  how  land  values  had  doubled,  trebled  and 
quadrupled,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  rush  pro- 
duce to  market  in  any  weather  when  the  prices  were 
high,  how  prices  for  produce  had  steadily  risen,  and 
what  wonderful  improvement  had  been  made  in 
churches  and  schools  and  farming  as  a  result  of  good 
roads;  and  those  visiting  farmers  went  back  to  their 
homes  ladened  with  good  roads  argument  and  enthus- 
iasm, became  missionaries  among  their  neighbors,  and 
in  the  case  of  Lexington  town.ship,  there  is  no  doiibt 
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that  the  influence  of  the  Davidson  farmers  who  made 
the  trip  went  far  toward  the  success  of  the  election 
in  which  $100,000  of  good  roads  bonds  were  voted. 
Other  weekly  papers  can  do  this  same  sort  of  thing, 
and  they  Avili  find  that  while  they  are  doing  good  for 
their  counties,  they  are  also  building  for  themselves 
and  reaping  good  returns  on  the  investment  of  money 
and  energy. 

The  farmers  appreciate  this  kind  of  enterprise  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  newspaper  fail  that  labored  for  the 
people.  You  may  undertake  a  movement  that  is 
prompted  by  selfishness,  by  a  desire  to  extend  your  cir- 
culation and  make  you  money,  and  j^et  if  you  are  at 
the  same  time  doing  something  for  the  uplift  of  your 
county,  you  are  doing  much  more  than  laboring  for 
yourself,  and  the  results  will  justify  anything  you  may 
do.  If  you  wage  a  strenuous  campaign  for  good  roads 
in  your  county,  you  are  working  for  yourself.  The 
man  who  does  good  in  this  world  is  sure  to  be  re- 
warded. I  know  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  began 
life  with  a  contract  written  out  with  God  Almighty 
as  party  of  the  second  part,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  efforts  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  pros- 
pered, he  would  help  the  poor  and  do  all  he  could  for 
the  material  betterment  of  the  people  about  him.  That 
man  today  is  rich.  He  has  kept  his  word  and  his  con- 
tract, he  has  done  inestimable  good  in  the  world,  he 
has  carried  new  ideas  and  education  to  many,  allevi- 
ated human  sufCering  and  squalor,  beautified  barren 
places  and  has  done  a  thousand  and  one  things  from 
distributing  free  flower  seed  to  exploiting  a  country 
where  victims  of  the  great  white  plague  may  find  hope,' 


and  yet  he  has  made  money  for  himself,  and  has  what 
is  more  than  wealth — the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  did  what  he  could  to  make  this  world  better  than 
he  found  it.  The  labors  of  the  press  are  largely  per- 
formed with  this  same  spirit.  Countless  acts  are  done 
by  the  newspaper  man,  for  which  he  neither  gets  nor 
expects  to  get  anything  whatsoever,  not  even  thanks, 
but  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  work. 

This  good  roads  question  is  outranked  in  importance 
by  no  other  question.  In  it  is  bound  up  the  happi- 
ness and  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
press  can  lay  its  hand  on  nothing  that  will  redound 
more  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  the  cause  of 
good  roads,  and  it  must  answer  to  the  fullest  degree 
the  call  that  duty  makes.  With  good  roads,  North 
Carolina  will  be  immeasurably  bigger  and  better  and 
greater,  and  all  other  improvements  will  be  added  to 
this  improvement.  The  south  with  good  roads  will  be 
a  greater  south,  and  the  seers  tell  us  that  through  a 
greater  south,  will  come  the  greater  nation. 


International   Association  of   Road   Congresses. 

Beginning  with  July  31,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Good  Roads  Congresses  held  a  meeting  at  Brus- 
sells,  Belgium.  A  large  number  of  American  road 
builders  attended.  The  king  of  Belgium  is  president 
of  the  association. 


Distance  is  not  miles  but  time. 


Good  roads  are  publicity  agents. 


Road  in  Switzerland,  Near  the  Foot  of  Rhonegletsche 
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How  One  County  Secured  Good  Roads 

By  MAJ.   GEO.  E.  BUTLER,  Clinton,  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina 


There  are  several  ways  bj'  which  a  countj'  can  obtain 
good  roads;  when  one  plan  fails  another  may  succeed. 
Sampson  county  failed  in  its  first  effort  but  succeeded 
in  its  second. 

In  1903  we  held  an  election  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  on  the  question  of  taxation  for 
good  roads.  Our  local  paper  did  not  advocate  it  and 
the  leading  politicians  were  "hands  off,"  and  the  tax- 
payers and  voters  being  naturally  opposed  to  increased 
taxation,  the  proposition  was  defeated  at  the  election 
by  a  most  decided  majority. 

In  1907  a  few  of  the  progressive  citizens  of  our  coun- 
ty met  and  decided  to  get  good  roads  by  a  different 
method.  We  appointed  a  committee  of  our  number 
to  draw  up  a  bill  and  submit  it  to  the  legislature, 
then  in  session,  and  at  the  recpest  of  our  county  rep- 
resentatives, it  was  passed.  This  bill  did  not  submit 
the  ciuestion  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  to  the  con- 
trary, provided   for  the    appointment   of  a  road  coni- 


MAJ.  GEO.  E.  BUTLER 

mission,  composed  of  two  democrats  and  two  republi- 
cans, and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners was  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  commission. 

This  plan  took  the  question  out  of  politics.  We  se- 
cured the  endorsement  of  our  local  papers  and  we  al- 
ready had  the  endorsement  of  our  select  committee  of 
leading  citizens  who   planned  the  measure. 

This  bill  provided  that  the  county  commissioners  at 
the  request  of  the  road  commission  should  issue  .$50,- 
000  of  good  roads  bonds  in  such  amounts  as  needed 
each  year  and  no  more  than  was  needed,  bonds  to  run 
ten  years  from  date  of  issue.  This  was  done  and  our 
banks  and  citizens  readily  took  the  bonds  althmigh 
they  were  not  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  We 
secured  a  road  expert  from  a  neighboring  county  and 
on  the  first  day  of  August,  1907,  began  the  construction 
of  sand-clay  roads.  We  did  not  make  the  nii.'-iako 
manj'  counties  have  made  b.y  investing  too  much  mon- 
ey in  useless  and  expensive  road  machinery.  We  soon 
learned  that  a  .steel  scraper,  a  few  steel  two-horse 
plows,  a  steel  scoop  and  drags,  a  few  dump  carts,  with 
plenty  of   shovels,   spades,    etc.,   and  good  labor   were 


all  that  was  necessary  to  construct  a  sand-clay  road 
in  this  section. 

Before  any  decided  opposition  to  the  movement 
could  gain  headway  among  the  people,  we  were  build- 
ing roads  and  the  people  were  so  much  pleased  that 
all   opposition  vanished. 

Since  August  1,  1907.  we  have  worked  on  an  aver- 
age about  twenty  hands.  At  first  we  worked  hired 
laborers,  but  only  for  a  few  months.  Soon  our  own 
convicts  and  those  from  neighboring  counties  sent  us 
by  the  courts  in  our  district  supi^lied  us  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  laborers.  We  have  hired  no  high- 
priced  man.  After  a  few  weeks,  we  selected  a  local 
farmer  for  superintendent  of  the  roads  and  he  was 
satisfactory  and  successful  from  the  start.  We  have 
built  64  miles  of  sand-clay  roads  and  about  2I/2  miles 
of  dams  and  causeways  since  we  began,  and  have  spent 
only  $28,000,  of  which  $4,000  has  been  invested  in 
teams,  machinerj'  and  camp  equipment  and  tools. 

The  legislature  of  1909  amended  our  road  law  and 
added  a  new  feature.  We  now  have  a  highway  com- 
missioner whose  duty  it  is  to  have  control  of  all  the 
free  labor  or  road  hands  in  the  count.y.  In  other 
words,  he  has  charge  of  all  the  road  overseers  and  di- 
rects their  work. 

He  first  made  a  map  of  each  township  in  the  county, 
locating  all  the  public  roads.  He  then  divided  these 
roads  into  sections,  numbering  each  section.  He  se- 
cured the  name  and  address  of  each  township  road  su- 
pervisor and  each  overseer  in  the  county.  He  then 
held  township  meetings  and  organized  each  township 
and  went  over  every  road  section  in  the  county  in 
company  with  the  road  overseer  of  each  section  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  best  methods  of  working  his 
section.  His  next  move  was  to  arrange  a  schedule  of 
dates  for  the  working  of  each  section  so  that  he  could 
attend  with  the  overseer  and  hands  and  actually  dem- 
onstrate road  building.  Heretofore  little  had  been 
done  on  the  roads  by  the  overseers  and  road  hands. 
Instead  of  all  the  hands  working  six  days  in  the  year 
and  for  eight  full  hours  each  day,  they  usually  worked 
only  three  or  four  days  in  the  year  and  then  only  for 
about  four  hours  a  day ;  and  this  work  was  done  with- 
out any  uniform  system.  The  roads,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  bad  condition. 

The  new  plan  has  created  enthusiasm  for  better 
roads  and  a  uniform  system  of  work  with  all  the  free 
labor  working  full  time.  Consequently  more  actual 
work  on  the  roads  is  now  being  done  by  our  free  la- 
bor than  by  our  convict  force,  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  our  roads.  The  progress  of  the 
convict  force  is  naturally  slow,  but  now  this  oi-ganized 
free  labor  is  paving  the  way  in  the  outlying  districts 
for  the  convict  force  and  at  the  sametime  is  giving  our 
people  better  roads  while  they  wait. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  county  should  longer 
postpone  the  building  of  good  roads  if  it  will  only  go 
about  it  in  the  proper  way.  However  much  we  all  be- 
lieve in  the  governmental  principle  of  submitting  all 
local  questions  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  yet  the  heredi- 
tary conservatism  of  our  people  is  often  the  chief  im- 
pediment to  internal  improvements.  If  road  improve- 
ment is  properly  planned  and  the  roads  built  with 
economy  and  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  reach  people 
before  the  tax  becomes  burdensome,  you  will  merit  and 
receive  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  people. 
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SIGN-BOARDS. 

As  we  give  more  thought  and  consideration  to  the 
construction  of  through  roads  that  will  be  inter-coun- 
ty and  inter-state,  there  arises  a  still  greater  demand 
than  ever  before  for  sign-boards  at  our  cross-roads. 
With  the  increase  in  popidation  and  wealth  of  our 
counties  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
improved  roads  that  are  being  constructed,  so  that  it 
is  now  almost  impossible  to  direct  a  person  from  one 
town  to  another  simply  bj-  telling  them  to  keep  the 
main  road.  Our  roads  are  traveled  so  much,  and  in 
so  many  of  our  counties  we  are  making  our  roads 
good,  that  there  is  no  one  road  that  can  be  called  the 
main  road  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cross-roads 
marked  plainly  by  sign-boards  so  that  the  traveller 
may  know  where  each  road  leads.  This  is  jiist  as  nec- 
essary in  those  counties  that  are  not  building  good 
roads,  for  even  there  the  amount  of  travel  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  main  road  by  the 
wear  of  the  road. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  different  counties  will  take  this 
question  seriously,  and  if  they  do,  and  will  mark  with 
neat  sign-boards  all  their  cross-roads,  they  will  find 
that  they  have  done  something  that  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, not  only  by  outsiders  who  are  travelling 
through  the  country  but  also  by  their  own  people. 
*  * 
WHAT  IS  COMING. 

The  ideal  life  is  life  on  a  farm  made  comfortable 
by  the  modern  conveniences  enjoyed  in  cities.  Isola- 
tion and  the  lack  of  these  conveniences  have  long  pre- 
vented the  realization  of  the  ideal  farm  life,  but  the 
near  future  holds  a  revolution.  For  instance,  let  us 
say  that  Farmer  Jones,  who  lives  a  score  of  miles  from 
town,  is  taken  suddenly  ill.  His  wife  steps  to  the 
'phone  and  calls  up  the  noted  town  physician,  who 
gets  into  his  automobile  and  speeding  over  a  smooth 
road,  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man  in  Jess  than 
half  an  hour.  The  old  custom  has  been  to  put  a  man 
on  a  horse  in  a  wild  ride  for  life  over  fearful  roads 


to  get  the  doctor;  the  doctor  then  made  a  wild  ride 
over  the  same  roads  and  hours  after  the  need  of  med- 
ical assistance  arose,  he  reached  the — corpse. 
*  ^■ 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the 
southern  states,  particulai-ly  in  some  of  the  states,  has 
given  impetus  to  the  good  roads  movement  that  is  tru- 
ly remarkable.  Public  interest  is  awakening  on  the 
roads  question.  Every  time  a  man  buys  a  car  he  be- 
comes a  good  roads  enthusiast.  He  influences  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  the  result  is  that  highway  improve- 
ment is  gaining  ground  day  by  day.  The  auto  is  doing 
the  work  that  has  been  predicted  for  it.  There  are 
prophets — let  us  hope  they  are  evil  ones — who  see 
in  the  "mania"  for  motors  dire  calamity.  There  may 
be  such  calamity  in  store  for  individuals  on  account  of 
unwise  investment  in  cars,  but  for  the  whole  people 
there  is  promised  a  blessing  in  the  shape  of  better 
highways. 

There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  contention  of 
some  that  the  employment  of  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  will  interfere  with  free  labor.  If  there  is  any 
possible  work  that  convicts  may  do  and  not  conflict 
with  free  labor  it  is  road  work.  In  the  penitentiary, 
they  must  inevitably  conflict,  for  there  is  nothing  they 
can  possibly  make  that  is  not  made  by  free  labor 
somewhere.  On  railroads  they  certainly  interfere  with 
free  labor.  But  on  the  public  roads  they  do  not — at  least, 
in  only  the  slightest  degree.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  ofi^ended  against  society,  they 
should  be  employed  where  they  will  benefit  society  the 
most,  and  certainly  they  cannot  serve  the  whole  peo- 
ple as  well  in  any  work  as  they  can  on  the  public  high- 
ways of  the  state.  In  many  states  the  convicts  have 
been  farmed  out  at  low  rates  to  companies  engaged  in 
mining,  brick-making,  railroad-building,  etc.,  and  nat- 
urally these  strong  commercial  organizations  fight  anj^ 
effort  that  is  made  to  get  the  profitable  convicts  away 
from  them.  The  people  should  demand  that  their 
criminals  be  worked  on  the  roads.  It  is  fair  and  just. 
The  state  should  receive  the  profit  of  their  labor,  and 
not  a  few  individuals. 

Country  people,  who  would  reap  the  most  direct 
profit  and  pleasure  from  good  roads,  generally  are 
the  most  stubborn  opponents  of  any  and  every  move- 
ment that  would  result  in  giving  them  good  roads. 
They  look  at  nothing  but  the  tax  they  would  have  to 
pay.  They  often  do  not  think  of  the  fact  that  a  rail- 
road here  or  some  other  big  commercial  enterprise 
yonder,  and  the  rich  men  of  the  county  or  township, 
would  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes.  These  large  tax- 
payers usually  are  the  strongest  advocates  of  good 
roads.  It  is  a  sight  for  the  gods  to  view  through  tears 
when  a  million  dollar  cotton  mill  company  is  more  than 
willing  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  improved  highways  in 
its  community,  and  a  little  one-horse  farmer  whose  tax 
would  be  seventy-three  cents  is  raging  like  a  caged 
dope  fiend  against  the  improvement.       The  rural  tax- 
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payer  is  indeed  possessed  of  a  queer  "reasoner,"  as 
one  editor  puts  it.  The  rule  is  that  wealth  is  willing 
and  poverty  is  not.  Democracy  and  liberty  are  price- 
less blessings,  but  they  work  mighty  slow.  Ignorance 
is  a  potent  factor  in  shaping  our  destiny. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the   Southern  Appalachian  Good 
Roads  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Good  Roads  Association  will  be  held  at  Ivnoxville, 
Tennessee,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  5th  and 
6th,  1910.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Appa- 
lachian exposition  grounds,  the  company  having  pro- 
vided an  auditorium  for  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion.    The  city  of  Kuoxville  has  appointed  a  reception 


committee  which  will  arrange  for  hotel  accommoda- 
tions for  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  will  also  ar- 
range for  their  entertainment.  A  very  strong  program 
will  be  provided,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  there  was  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Ashevile  in  1909. 

On  the  folloAving  daj',  Oct.  7th,  ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Avill  make  an  address  at  the  exposition. 

There  will  be  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  road  ma- 
chinery at  the  exposition,  and,  during  the  meetings  of 
the  association,  demonstrations  will  be  made  of  the 
use  of  this  machinery. 

Special  delegates  to  this  convention  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  governors  of  the  states,  county  commissioners, 
maj'ors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  business  organiza- 
tions. 


Enthusiastic  Meeting  in  Behalf  of  Proposed 

Road  to  Pinehurst 


By  CLARENCE  R.    SCROGGS,  Winston-Salem,  N.    C. 


That  tlie  good  roads  movement  is  state-wide  in 
North  Carolina  and  that  all  class  of  people  are  amply 
alive  to  the  great  civilizing  and  commercial  value  of 
improved  highways  was  incontestably  proven  by  the  en- 
thusiastic mass  meeting  of  delegates  residing  along  the 
route  from  Winston-Salem  to  Pinehurst  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Jul.y  '20th,  at  High  Point.  Fully  seventy-five 
delegates  and  people  interested  in  the  great  movement 
were  present  in  the  handsome  rooms  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Club  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 

The  visiting  gentlemen  were  greeted  at  the  door  of 
the  Hotel  Elwood  on  arrival  by  Mayor  Fred  N.  Tate, 
Editor  J.  J.  Farris,  of  the  Enterprise,  Mr.  J.  Elwood 
Cox  and  numbers  of  the  other  excellent  business  men 
who  have  helped  to  make  High  Point  the  hustling  lit- 
tle manufacturing  city  that  it  is  today.  All  of  the 
counties  were  represented  but  one,  and  word  came 
from  this  one  that  they  would  do  their  part.  The 
proposed  line  leads  through  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Ran- 
dolph, Montgomery,  Moore,  and  a  small  part  of  Dav- 
idson  county. 

Winston-Salem  was  amply  represented  by  Messrs. 
Pearl  ]\Iasten,  Tom  Tise,  J.  T.  Benbow,  J.  B.  Alexan- 
der, Col.  J.  L.  Ludlow,  P.  T.  Wilson,  B.  S.  Womble, 
0.  R.  Eaton.  Jas.  A.  Gray,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Folin,  C.  W.  Bar- 
bee,  Eugene  Gray,  Jr.,  John  L.  Gilmer,  Geo.  D.  Hod- 
gin,  J.  S.  Ku.ykendall,  R.  S.  Galloway  and  Clarence 
Seroggs,  of  The  Sentinel.  These  delegates  went  to 
High  Point  in  machines  belonging  to  IMessrs.  W.  N. 
Reynolds,  John  L.  Gilmer,  Tom  Tise  and  Jas.  Gray. 
The  first  ear  made  the  run  in  58  minutes,  the  second 
in  60  minutes,  and  the  others  were  only  a  short  dis- 
tance behind.  The  road  was  good  with  the  exception 
of  a  about  a  mile  in  one  place. 

Messrs.  Dave  McCaskill,  E.  R.  Burke  and  Frank 
Page,  of  Biseoe,  and  Messrs.  Stanhope  Bryant  and  Will 
Piekard,  of  Randleman,  were  among  the  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  many  others  whose  names  could  not  be  secured 
on  account  of  limited  time. 

State  Geologist  Pratt,  Editor  H.  B.  Varner,  of  Lex- 
ington, and  ]\Ir.  Frank  S.  Lambeth,  of  Thomasville;  A. 
C.  Dalton,  of  Greensboro,  and  a  large  number  of  High 


Point  citizens  were  present,  together  with  gentlemen 
from  other  communities  not  directly  on  the  new  route. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Farris,  of  High  Point,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  the  city  on  behalf  of  tlie  Manufacturers'  Club, 
and  Mayor  0.  B.  Eaton,  Winston,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Mr.  Stanhope  Br3'ant  was  elected  secretarj', 
with  the  representatives  of  the  press  as  assistant  sec- 
retaries. Mayor  Tate  briefly  explained  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  telling  of  the  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
road  manifested  by  difl:'erent  sections.  As  a  result  of 
the  enthusiasm  manifested,  he  called  the  mass  meeting. 
Mr.  Tate  stated  that  Mv.  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst  regretted 
his  inability  to  be  present,  but  that  he  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  road. 

State  Geologist  Pratt  was  introduced  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker  by  Mr.  Farris  and  Dr.  Pratt  showed  by 
words  and  diagram  that  the  road  is  really  much  more 
important  than  it  would  seem  at  first  glance.  If  the 
road  from  here  to  Pinehurst  is  built,  it  will  form  a 
good  road  triangle  running  from  Pinehurst  to  Ral-eigh, 
from  Raleigh  to  Winston-Salem,  and  from  Winston- 
Salem  back  to  Pinehurst.  The  road  from  Pinehurst 
will  also  be  extended  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  a  short 
time,  and  this  Avill  further  increase  the  value  of  the 
proposed  road. 

Mr.  Pratt  dwelt  on  the  commercial  value  of  good 
roads  and  spoke  especially  of  the  profit  in  the  tourist 
trade,  backing  up  these  statements  by  carefully  com- 
piled statistics  in  this  countiw  and  Europe.  These 
showed  the  tourist  trade  amounting  to  from  $6,000  per 
day  in  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts  up  to  $60,000,000 
annually  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  speaker  showed  the  value  of  connecting  towns 
by  good  roads  in  order  to  promote  this  tourist  trade, 
to  stimulate  people  long  the  line  to  keep  up  their 
premisis,  to  aid  hotels  and  to  create  new  ones,  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  farm  products.  "Some  object 
to  good  roads  because  they  say  the  autoists  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  derive  benefit.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds,  however,  to  the  fact  that  automobiles  have 
come  to  stay,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  five,  or  at 
most  ten  years  well-equipped  farmers  will  have  one  or 
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more  motor  machines  in  connection  with  their  equip- 
ment." 

Mr.  Pratt  also  mentioned  a  number  of  other  strong- 
arguments  in  favor  of  modern  highways  and  his  ad- 
dress was  greeted  with  great  applause. 

Short  but  enthusiastic  talks  were  made  by  i\Ir.  Stan- 
hope Bryant,  of  Randleman ;  Col.  J.  L.  Ludlow  and 
Major  J.  E.  Alexander,  of  Winston-Salem ;  G.  S.  Brad- 
shaw,  of  High  Point;  Joseph  Williard,  of  Forsyth 
county;  J.  Elwood  Cox,  of  High  Point;  H.  B.  Varner, 
of  Lexington,  and  Frank  S.  Lambeth,  of  Thomasville 
and  others  present  engaged  in  the  general  discussions. 
■All  of  the  speakers  reported  their  sections  to  be  in  fa- 
A'or  of  the  new  road. 

Mr.  Pratt  pointed  out  that  the  road  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  macadam,  although  the  people  would 
like  to  have  this  sometime.  He  considered  it  out  of 
the  question  at  the  present  time.  He  advised  that  care 
be  taken  in  locating  the  right  road  and  doing  the 
grading  right,  as  these  are  the  only  permanent  fea- 
tures, since  any  kind  of  surfacing  material  has  to  be 
repaired.  He  thought  that  the  greater  portion  could 
be  built  of  sand-claj\  ]\Iacadam  varies  in  cost  from  $3,- 
100  to  $7,500  per  mile,  and  the  cost  averaged  $3,975  in 
3909,  but  this  average  was  lowered  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  roads  macadamized  had  loeen  previously 
graded.  The  lowest  price  that  a  sand-clay  road  has 
been  ever  been  built  for  in  the  state  is  $350. 

The  speaker  advised  against  anj'thing  over  a  4.5  per 
cent  grade,  this  being  the  maximum  grade  at  which  a 
load  made  for  a  level  road  can  be  hauled.  "A  com- 
petent road  engineer  should  be  in  charge  of  the  work 
and  in  charge  of  the  monej'  raised.  Forsyth  and  Guil- 
ford have  engineers  to  look  after  their  work,  but  some 
of  the  counties  do  not  have  surveyors." 

Congressman  Page  is  in  correspondence  with  the  LT. 
S.  Department  of  Public  Roads  with  a  view  to  getting 
a  government  representative  to  go  over  the  road  and 
locate  it,  and  Mr.  Pratt  pledged  the  efforts  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  state  as  far  as  it  could  consist- 
ently go.  He  stated  that  the  state  could  probably 
start  the  work  of  locating  the  road  by  August  1st, 
while  the  subscriptions  are  being  raised  in  the  sections 
where  this  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Farris  suggested  that  a  committee  on  per- 
manent organization  be  appointed,  and  a  committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  Fred  N.  Tate,  J.  L.  Ludlow,  Stan- 
hope Bryant,  Frank  Page  and  J.  J.  Idol  was  appointed 
to  retire  and  make  their  report.  While  the  commit- 
tee was  at  work,  Maj'or  0.  B.  Eaton,  of  this  city,  made 
a  magnificent  talk  on  the  value  of  good  roads  which 
took  the  auditors  by  storm.  The  officers  and  finance 
committee  was  recommended  by  the  committee  sks  fol- 
lows, and  this  report  was  adopted  ixnanimously : 

President — Leonard  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst. 

Vice  President.? — P.  H.  Hanes,  of  Winston-Salem ;  W. 
G.  Bradshaw,  of  High  Point ;  W.  J.  Armfield,  of  Ashe- 
boro,  and  J.  R.  Page,  of  Biscoe. 

Finance  Committee — Messrs.  F.  N.  Tate,  of  High 
Point,  chairman;  Messrs.  R.  S.  Galloway,  of  Winston- 
Salem  ;  J.  J.  Idol,  of  Kernersville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ;  J.  El- 
wood Cox,  of  High  Point ;  Stanhope  Bryant,  of  Ran- 
dleman ;  Frank  Page,  of  Biscoe ;  Hal  M.  Worth,  of 
Asheboro ;  N.  C.  English,  of  Trinity,  and  Adam  Col- 
trane,  of  New  Market. 

The  committee  also  suggested  the  name  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem, High  Point,  Randleman  and  Pinehurst 
Highway  Association,  which  name  was  adopted  and, 
the  committee  also  asked  that  the  association  accept 
the  offer  as  made  by  Dr.  Pratt  that  the  state  make  a 
survey  of  the  new  road. 


A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring  state  aid  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  highways,  and  a  vote  ©f 
thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Pratt  for  his  excellent 
address,  and  the  meeting    adjourned. 


Roosevelt  on  Good  Roads. 

In  1908  at  the  national  good  roads  convention  in 
Chicago,   ex-President  Roosevelt  said: 

"When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  terms  fit  to  char- 
acterize great  empires  and  the  men  who  made  those 
empires  great,  invariably  one  of  the  terms  used  is  to 
signify  that  that  empire  built  good  roads,  When  we 
speak  of  the  Romans,  we  speak  of  them  as  rulers,  as 
conquerors,  as  administrators,  as  road  builders.  There 
are  empires  that  rose  over  night  and  fell  over  night, 
empires  whose  influence    was    absolutely    evanescent. 


A  New  England  Good  Road,  Chester,  Massachusetts 

which  have  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  former  existence ;  but  wherever  the  Roman  es- 
tablished his  rule  the  traces  of  that  rule  remain  deep 
today,  stamped  on  the  language  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple or  stamped  in  the  soil  itself.  And  so,  passing 
through  Britain  15  centuries  and  over  after  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  passed  away,  the  Roman  roads  as 
features  still  remain.  Going  through  Italy,  where  pow- 
er after  power  has  risen  and  flourished  and  vanished 
since  the  days  when  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Roman  emperors  transferred  its  seat  from  Rome  to 
Byzantum — going  through  Italy  after  the  Lombard, 
the  Goth,  the  Byzantine  and  all  the  people  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  that  have  I'uled  that  country — it  is  the  im- 
perishable Roman  roads  that  reappear." 


Let  posterity  help  pay  for  the  roads. 


The  log  drag  is  the  best   dirt  road  maker. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

Marengo  county  will  vote  on  $200,000  of  go;.)d  roads 
bonds  sometime  in  September.  Like  so  many  south- 
ern counties.  Marengo  is  wide  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  better  highways  and  it  is  expected  that  the  people 
will   enthusiastically  vote   for  the  bonds. 

In  a  discussion  of  road  materials,  several  authorities 
recently  took  up  the  type  of  construction  common  in 
the  state  which  lays  a  foundation  of  slag  and  tops  it 
off  with  some  soft  substance,  usually  called  chert. 
This,  it  was  pointed  out,  results  in  the  chert  being 
worn  out  between  the  wheels  of  traffic  and  the  hard 
foundation.  It  was  claimed  that  a  road  built  on  a 
soft  clay  foundation  and  topped  with  chert  would  last 
for  years.  Sueli  construction  gives  under  traffic,  there- 
by saving  itself.  To  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the 
argument,  the  old  Cahaba  Valley  road  was  held  up. 
This  road  was  l)uilt  20  years  ago.  It  has  soft  clay  foun- 
dation and  is  topped  with  chert,  and  is  today  as  good 
as  ever.  The  principle  employed  is  that  if  two  soft 
willowy  substances  are  used,  the  giving  powers  of  the 
road  bed  prevent  wearing  away  of  material.  With 
slag  underneath  and  steel-tired  wheels  above,  the  chert 
is  simply   ground  away. 


Granite  Macadam  Road  Near  Fayetteville.  North  Carolina,  End  of  Road 
Looking  Toward  City 

The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  will  meet  in 
Birmingham  October  12-14.  Already  active  steps  are 
being  taken  to  work  up  interest  in  the  meeting.  Sam- 
ples of  road  materials  and  road  machinery  will  be  ex- 
hibited. 

Dallas   coiinty    has   sold  its  bond  issue    of   $250,000 
and  the  preliminary  steps  to  start  an  era  of  construc- 
tion   have   lieen   taken.     Every  road    in  the  county   is 
ti>  be  put  in  flrst-elass  condition. 
»     *     * 

Arizona. 

With  .t4()(t.(l00  of  appropriations  in  1909  and  1910,  the 
new  state  will  earr.y  on  a  plan  that  embraces  a  road 
north,  south,  ea.st  and  west,  traversing  the  entire  .state. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  roads  in  the  years  of 
1909  and     1910  reaches  $400,000  in  Arizona.     The  plan 
in  the  new  state  is  to  build  a  road  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  through  the  state. 
*     *     * 

Arkansas. 

Declaring  that  the  fire  liorscs  could  be  jiut  to  better 
use  than  di-agging  licavy  apparatus  over  the  streets 
for  exei'cise.  Fire  Chief  Ilusscy,  of  Texarkana,  has  an- 
nounced  that  he  will  have  them   haul  the  King  split 


log  drag  over  the  streets  of  the  city.     This  is  a  very 
sensible   suggestion.     The   drag  will  put  the  unpaved 

streets   in  good   condition. 

California. 

In  the  fall  California  will  vote  on  the  $18,000,000 
bond  issue  for  good  roads.  There  appears  much  op- 
position to  this  measure  but  there  are  also  many  peo- 
ple who  favor  it.  A  bond  is.sue  by  coiuaties  bj'  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  being  advocated  in  Oregon, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  it  there. 

Colorado. 

At  Durange,  politics  has  been  eliminated,  apparent- 
ly, for  Otto  Mears,  in  a  meeting  recently,  declared 
that  while  he  was  a  republican,  he  would  vote  for 
any  democrat  Avho  worked  honestly  and  energetically 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  meaning  especially  for 
good  roads.  Good  roads  was  declared  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  too  much  lugness  to  be  made  a  political  issue.- 
The  supijort  given  the  .speech  indicated  that  the  peo- 
ple were  more  than  willing  to  support  men  who 
work  solely  for  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  instead  of  concerning  themselves  with  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  work  of  parcelling  out  soft 
snaps  to  political  favorites.  Politics  is  important,  but 
good  roads  is  of  supreme  importance  and  should  al- 
ways be  kept  above  all  political  influence. 

Colorado  is  said  to  be  spending  more  per  capita  and 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  its  taxes  for  roads  than  eastern 
states,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
coiiinionwealths.  There  is  a  good  road  law  and  a  board 
of  highway  commissioners.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
state's  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  people  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  continued  improvement.  One  of  the 
Colorado  congressinan  is  advocating  a  measure  where- 
by public  lands  can  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  high- 
ways and  the  plan  is  meeting  with  favor  throughout 
the  .state. 

*     *     # 

Delaware. 

There  is  an  experiment  in  I'oad  Imilding  in  Delaware 
which  has  been  attracting  attention  but  which  has  not 
yet  become  a  fixed  policy.  It  is  the  use  of  two  or 
three  inches  of  slag  skreenings  on  the  surface  of  a 
scientifically  constructed  highwaj'.  It  is  proposed  to 
use  such  surface  instead  of  the  usual  rock  skreening. 

fi-ftorgia. 

Many  of  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah 
have  been  improved  with  a  cement  gravel,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  asphalt  in  its  finished  condition.  The 
cost  has  averaged  about  $3,500  per  mile,  and  sections 
that  have  been  in  use  for  eight  or  ten  years  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  good  condition  at  present.  Gravel, 
marl  and  clay  are  the  constituents  of  these  roads  as 
they  are  of  good  concrete.  There  are  about  30  miles  of 
this  kind  of  roadway  already  constructed,  and  as  a 
result  there  has  been  added  to  the  rateable  property 
of  the  city  about  $5(10,000  for  automobiles  alone. 

South  Georgia  with  good  roads  is  becoming  a  verit- 
able paradise.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  the 
farmers  are  growing  rich.  The  other  day  a  farm  of 
1,300  acres  in  Mitchell  county  sold  for  $65;000— $50  an 
acre  Ten  years  ago  it  sold  for  $10  an  acre  and  25 
years  ago  at  $1   an  acre;  and  the  farmers  gave  away 
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the  timber  to  any  who  would  clear  their  land.  The 
great  change  has  come.  Mitchell  county  is  putting 
down  permanent  roads.  "I  wouldn't  have  another 
horse  and  buggy,"  said  a  farmer  who  lives  in  a  town 
and  runs  a  farm  four  miles  out.  When  they  built  roads 
he  bought  an  automobile.  He  saves  time.  The  doc- 
tors in  town  can  be  called  by  'phone  and  they  reply 
by  automobile,  and  can  cross  the  county  in  a  jiffy  to 
see  a  patient.  Where  it  used  to  take  a  messenger  a 
half  day  to  find  a  doctor,  now  the  man  of  healing  can 
be  secured  at  a  home  30  miles  away  in  an  hour — or 
less. 

The  people  in  Darien  and  Mcintosh  coimty,  where  be- 
fore the  war  Avealthy  planters  raised  sea  island  cotton 
and  much  rice,  but  where  progress  has  halted  on  palsied 
feet  for  a  half  century,  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
if  their  county  and  county  seat  are  to  grow  and  de- 
velope,  they  must  build  good  roads.  The  fact  that  the 
county  is  poor,  that  its  receipts  are  but  .$11,000  a 
j'ear,  "stumps"  some  of  them,  but  Colonel  Dick  Grubb, 
editor  of  The  Darien  Gazette,  ceases  not  to  lift  up  his 
voice  for  good  roads  "We  must  improve  our  roads," 
he  says.  "No  county  in  Georgia  has  so  much  to  gain 
as  ours.  We  want  an  influx  of  industrious  white  far- 
mers and  to  induce  them  to  come  we  must  build  good 
roads." 

Georgia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  paid 
little  attention  to  building  roads  until  about  a  year 
ago.  Today  nearly  all  the  counties  are  as  hives  of  bees. 
And  dollars  flow  like  water  after  good  roads  are  built. 
Lands  have  soared  in  value.  Georgia  has  82,182  miles 
of  roads.  Of  this,  554  miles  have  a  stone  surface  and 
56  a  shell  surface.  Chert  and  gravel  have  been  used 
on  502  miles  and  a  sand-clay  mixture  on  3,421  miles. 
There  are  also  13,156  miles  of  road  put  in  good  condi- 
tion by  machiner.v,  drags,  etc.  Of  the  146  counties, 
107  employ  convicts  and  39  hire  labor  or  use  the  labor 
required  by  the  general  law.  The  convicts  number 
about  4,579.  Last  year  there  was  spent  on  roads  and 
briges  the  sum  of  $1,437,652  property  tax;  $553,328 
commutation  tax;  and  $61,000  of  bond  money,  a  total 
of  $2,056,980.  If  the  hired  or  statute  labor  is  counted, 
.$450,000  must  be  added  to  the  total.  Georgia  there- 
fore spent  last  year  $30.51  per  mile,  or  $1.08  per  in- 
habitant. 

Idaho. 

The  governor  of  Idaho,  Governor  Brady,  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  order  to  interest  tlie  people  in 
the  good  roads  proposition,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
state  are  giving  him  most  excellent  support.  Dele- 
gates to  many  of  the  conventions  are  named  and  there 
will  be  likely  a  grand  convention  before  the  year  is 
closed.  The  public  interest  in  the  subject  is  certainly 
increasing   rapidly. 

*     #     # 
Illinois. 

At  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county,  a  material  has 
been  discovered  that  makes  a  fine  road.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  looking  very  much  like  clay,  almost  as  hard 
as  rock,  only  heavier  than  rock.  It  is  ground  up  fine 
like  cement,  the  roadway  is  excavated  and  the  mixture 
poured  in.  It  becomes  solid,  compact  and  makes  a 
road  very  much  like  macadam.  It  is  said  that  roads 
can  be  surfaced  with  this  at  an  expense  of  $3,200  a 
mile.  It  is  probably  some  kind  of  shale.  If  it  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  cement,  it  will  prove  Jjo  be  a 
very  valuable  road  material  in  that  section. 

The  Illinois  legislature  of  1908  appropriated  $65,000 
per  year   for  two   years,    the  money  to  be  expended 


under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  state  highway 
commission  in  supervising  and  furnishing  plans  for 
road  and  bridge  work.  Sixty-eight  miles  of  modern 
roads  were  built  under  this  plan  during  the  first  year 
and  this  year  the  same  mileage  will  likely  be  built. 
The  i^eople,  at  first  violently  opposed  to  road  improve- 
ment on  account  of  taxes,  are  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  idea  as  improved  roads  are  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Indiana. 

In  the  wheat  belt  of  the  west  the  threshermen  have 
miions  and  a  number  of  them — perhaps  all — have  come 
out  strong  for  good  roads.  The  Illinois  Brotherhood 
of  Threshermen  at  Peoria  recently  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  will  aid 
in  having    the   proper    laws  enacted. 

Indiana  has  not  yet  adopted  the  state  aid  plan,  but 
road  work  is  going  on  here  and  there  in  the  state.  A 
state  society  of  engineers  has  been  agitating  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  highway  commission  and  the  promotion 
of  good  roads,  but  it  is  said  that  little  has  been  ac- 
complished. What  work  is  going  on  is  done  by  indi- 
vidual communities.  The  state,  lil^e  so  many  other 
commonwealths,  has  not  yet  found  the  value  of  a 
state-wide  system  of  good  roads  work. 


Iowa. 

Mt.  Ayr  good  roads  boosters  held  a  meeting  in 
Jime  at  which  it  was  decided  to  ofi^er  prizes  to  farm- 
ers for  the  best  roads.  A  first  prize  of  $100,  second 
of  $75  and  a  third  of  $50  will  be  given  to  the  clubs 
of  farmers  who  can  show  the  best  six  mile  stretch  of 
road  around  Mt.  Ayr  by  November  1 ;  and  an  addi- 
tional prize  of  $25  will  be  given  that  club  which  makes 
the  most  improvement  over  present  conditions.  This 
plan  is  being  tried  out  in  many  towns  and  in  every 
case  reported  it  is  working  well. 


Thirty  Convicts  are  Required  to  Sleep  in  This  Cage.     No  Prison  Commissioner 
or  Inspection.    This  Scene  is  Near  Sumter,  S.  C. 

During  the  joast  two  years,  it  is  said,  more  public 
interest  in  good  roads  has  been  aroused  in  Iowa  than 
was  stirred  up  during  all  the  preceding  years.  The 
people,  in  common  with  those  in  many  states,  want 
good  roads.  A  new  law  provides  for  the  meeting  of 
the  road  officials  at  regular  intervals  when  plans  for 
improvemen.ts  are  discussed.  A  highway  commis.sion 
is  doing  fine  work  in  an  educational  way,  supplying 
smaller  divisions  of  the  movement  with  speakers,  etc. 
Advanced  road  laws  are  projected.  There  is  about  five 
million  dollars  being  spent  on  roads  in  the  state,  most 
of  it  being  in  the  townships.  This  amount  does  not  in- 
clude the  working  out  of  taxes. 
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Kansas. 

The  proposed  higlnvay  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort 
Scott  has  Been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  along  the  way.  But  good 
roads  remains  a  live  topic.  The  Hodges  law  appears 
to  have  been  the  reason.  Another  law  is  proposed  that 
will  provide  as  follows:  The  expense  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  public  generall.y.  The  county  will  pay  for  thi^. 
concrete  base,  the  township  for  another  layer  of  con- 
struction, and  the  road  district,  laid  out  according 
to  law,  will  pay  for  the  top  dressing.  After  these  de- 
tails have  been  worked  out,  then  an  election  is  ho.'d 
which  looks  toward  a  community  effort  rather  than 
a  general  plan  as  compared  with  the  Hodges  law, 
on  the  proposed  improvement.  The  law  would  make 
toward   district,   township   or   county  action. 


Gypsum  Road  at  Garden  City.  Kansas,  One  Year  After  Construction 

The  counties  of  the  state,  particularly  those  in  the 
western  jjart  of  the  state,  are  building  good  roads  and 
carrying  out  many  improvements  since  the  great  con- 
ference held  last  January  in  Hutchinson,  when  the  new 
Sante  Fe  trail  was  planned.  The  Kansas  City  Star  de- 
clares that  the  movement  is  next  to  the  navigation  oF 
the  Missouri  river  in  importance,  and  should  go  hand- 

in-haud  with  river  improvement. 
*     *     * 

Maryland. 

The  governor  of  ilaryland,  Hon.  Austin  L.  Crothers, 
estimates  that  when  the  highways  of  his  state  shall 
have  been  completed,  one  million  dollars  annually  will 
be  expended  upon  them  in  maintenance. 

Missouri. 

The  National  Good  Roads  and  American  Automobile 
Associations  will  hold  their  conventions  in  St.  Louis 
August  6  to  8. 

John  Henry  Green  is  running  for  presiding  judge  of 
the  court  of  Lafayette  county  on  a  platform  that  de- 
clares for  the  working  of  the  public  roads.  He  says : 
"Farmers  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  poll  taxes — 
when  they  want  to.  Naturally  they  put  it  off  until 
the  last  minute.  The  re.sult  is  that  much  road  work 
is  done  in  the  late  fall,  when,  in  mo.st  cases,  it  does 
little  good  and  sometimes  harm.  Every  county  could 
have  fairly  good  roads  if  great  care  were  taken  in  the 
selection  of  road  overseers  and  the  overseers  were  in- 
structed to  see  to  it  that  all  polltax  work  should  be 
done  within  certain  specified  months,  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  reliable  farmers  to  drag  the 
roads  after  every  rain."  Judge  Green  says  he  has 
been  studying  the  country  road  question  for  twelve 
years. 

Mississippi. 

The  Jackson  board  of  trade  has  asked  the  Hinds 
county   commissioners   to  issue   $100,000  of  bonds  for 


good  roads.  Hinds  county,  the  board  points  out  is 
behind  surrounding  coimties  in  the  good  roads  move- 
ment, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  aggressive  campaign 
for  roads. 

From  the  firist  to  the  middle  of  July  four  counties  in 
Mississippi  agreed  to  call  elections  for  voting  on  an 
aggregate  of  a  million  dollars  for  roads.  Hinds  coun- 
ty, in  which  Jackson  is  located,  will  vote  on  $200,000. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  citizenship  has  petitioned  for 
the  election. 

Montana. 

The  first  good  roads  congress  in  Montana  held 
a  three-day  session  at  Billings  the  last  of  June,  and 
good  roads  stock  in  the  state  went  up  several  points 
as  a  result.  Practical  addresses  inspired  the  delegates 
to  get  down  to  business  and  do  something.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  recommending  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture the  establishment  of  the  office  of  road  commission- 
ers or  of  a  board  of  road  commissioners,  to  have  su- 
pervision and  control  of  all  public  highways  in  the 
state ;  the  creation  of  a  course  in  road  engineering  in 
the  state  university,  the  A.  &  I\I.  College  and  the 
School  of  Mines  from  which  speakers  and  literature 
shall  be  sent  out  to  the  county  officials  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  passage  of  a  imiform  road  law,  and  the  au- 
thorizing of  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  roads  by  county 
commissioners ;  and  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  the 
public  roads.  A  final  resolution  was  that  all  politi- 
cal parties  have  a  good  roads  plank  in  their  plat- 
forms. 

New  York. 
The  third  national  good  roads  congress  was  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  July  28,  29  and  30.  It  was  attended  by 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  its  delib- 
erations will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  throughout  the 
country. 

*  *     * 

North  Carolina. 

An  estimate  of  the  increased  property  valuation  for 
taxation  in  Durham  county  places  the  gain  at  $2,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  1909.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
in  large  part  to  the  good  roads  that  have  been  built 
throughout  the  county.  At  no  recent  period  has  the 
gain  been  larger  than  this  year  and  last  year  won  the 
banner  in  good  roads  building  in  the  county.  Thou- 
sands of  instances  similar  to  this  ought  to  convince  the 
most  stubborn  opponent  of  progress  that  good  roads 
mean  increased  wealth  to  the  county  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  proposed  Salisbury-Asheville  highway  is  attract- 
ing decided  intererst  and  plans  are  afoot  for  a  big 
conference  at  Hiclvory  of  all  the  townships  and  towns 
along  the  line.  The  meeting  will  probably  take  place 
September  1. 

*  «     * 

Ohio. 

The  county  commissioners  at  Akron  last  month  au- 
thorized their  clerk  to  sell  bonds  for  the  improvement 
of  two  roads.  One  road  will  cost  the  county  .$34,500, 
and  the  people  who  live  on  it  $9,000.  The  other  will 
cost  the  county  $1.5,000  and  the  residents  $4,000.  The 
bonds  were  to  be  sold  August  5,  and  the  contracts 
awarded  August  11. 

*  *     • 

Oklahoma. 

At  Oklahoma  City  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober the  Oklahoma  auxiliary  of  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  and  prepara- 
tions are   being  made   for  the   entertainment  of  1,600 
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delegates.  Oklahoma  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
good  roads  movement.  Her  coimties  and  cities  are 
voting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  this  work. 

*  *     * 
Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  motorists  and  road  supervisors  from 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties  recently,  "better 
roads  for  less  money"  was  the  sentiment  of  the  en- 
thusiasts. The  meeting  was  shown  pieces  of  road  as 
good  as  macadam  that  had  been  put  in  shape  at  a  cost 
of  $2  a  mile  by  using  a  $7  road  drag.  Some  of  the 
townships  of  these  coimties  have  a  road  tax  of  $100 
a  year,  but  they  can  drag  the  roads  10  times  a  year 
for  $20  and  spend  $80  for  piping  and  other  things 
needful.  The  mortorists  contend  that  the  tax  they 
pay  the  state  should  go  directly  to  the  road  funds  and 
he  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

A  community  is  "coming  along"  Avhen  the  road  offi- 
cials are  haled  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  neg- 
lecting their  roads.  Laws  requiring  citizens  to  labor 
on  the  highways  so  man.y  daj's  a  year,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  overseers  and  supervisors,  are  general 
and  practicall.y  alike  in  all  states;  and  no  community 
in  the  United  States  is  in  such  shape  that  it  cannot 
enjoy  better  roads  than  it  has  if  the  old,  outworn  la- 
bor law  was  enforced.  In  Towanda,  Pa.,  the  other  day 
nine  road  supervisors,  on  complaint  of  a  rural  mail  car- 
rier, stood  before  a  magistrate  charged  with  neglect, 
and  six  admitted  guilt.  Thej'  paid  the  costs  and  agreed 
to  go  back  home  and  carry  out  the  law.  If  indict- 
ments were  more  common  the  roads  would  be  better. 

South  Carolina. 

The  Good  Roads  and  Drfiinage  League  of  South 
Carolina  was  organized  at  Charleston  on  the  12th  of 
July.  Sixteen  counties  were  represented  by  over  200 
delegates.  W.  G.  Smith,  of  Orangeburg,  was  named 
president,  C.  W.  Moorman,  of  Columbia,  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  I.  Reardon,  of  Sumter,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. County  supervisors  were  heard  and  their  re- 
ports indicated  a  growing  movement  for  better  high- 
ways. Sumter  reported  115  miles  of  sand-clay  road 
by  reason  of  an  authorization  of  $50,000  expenditure ; 
Richland  stated  that  "good  roads"  was  the  slogan 
there;  Florence  claimed  to  be  a  good  roads  center; 
G-eorgetown  said  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
re-open  the  old  stage  coach  tours  that  connected 
Washington  and  Charleston  years  ago.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  league  will  be  held  at  Aiken.  This  good 
roads  rally  was  a  success  and  it  is  expected  that  sub- 
stantial good  roads  activity  will  result  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

*  «     * 

Tennessee 

The  rural  carriers  of  the  state  in  a  recent  meeting 
demanded  schools  for  road  overseers,  a  state  director 
of  highway,  a  highway  engineer  for  each  grand  di- 
vision of  the  state,  and  county  engineers.  They  urged 
the  vehicle  tax  idea  and  recommended  state  and  na- 
tional aid  in  road  building.  The  rural  mail  carriers 
number  41,000  in  the  whole  country  and  travel  3,004,- 
000  miles  a  year.  Bad  roads  hurt  them  more  than 
they  hurt  anybody  else,  because  they  must  go,  rain  or 
shine. 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  look  into  the 
question  of  road  work  in  Tennessee,  with  instructions 
to  report  to  the  legislature  in  January  next  indicates 
that  the  state  is  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  making 
a  state  effort  toward  improving  the  public  roads. 
Tennessee  does  not  make  appropriations  for  roads  as 
yet,  but  leaves  it  to  the  counties  and  townships.    Most 


of  the  work,  outside  the  territory  of  the  cities,  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  old  way  of  working  out  poll  tax. 
There  is  a  new  force  in  the  road  movement,  which  is 
that  convicts  are  now  emploj'ed.  Some  counties  have 
turnpike  systems,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  modern 
way  of  making  and  maintaining  highways,  this  proves 
a  A'ery  satisfactory  substitute. 
*     *     * 

Texas. 

In  a  district  9  miles  square  with  Colorado  as  the 
central  town,  the  people  around  Colorada  have  voted 
$30,000  for  good  roads.  The  vote  was  74  to  184. 

The  Lone  Star  State  believes  in  good  roads  and  be- 
lieves that  god  roads  preachment  should  be  made.  In- 
dicative of  the  booster  spirit  that  prevails,  five  auto- 
moJiiles  loaded  with  good  roads  advocates  left  San 
Antonio  one  day  last  month,  for  a  swing  through  the 
territory  of  Berne,  Center  Point,  Kerrville  and  Com- 
fort, and  the  doctrine  of  good  roads  Avas  preached 
and  the  active  aid  of  citizens  of  other  counties  enlist- 
ed in  an  effort  to  push  Bexar  county  to  the  fore  with 
its  neighbors  in  tlie  good  roads  movement. 

Virginia. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  on  before,  and 
the  revolution  that  the  motor  and  good  roads  will 
work  in  this  country  in  the  not  distant  future  is  indi- 
cated by  an  experiment  at  Culpeper  the  other  day. 
A  large  tannery  at  Sperryille.  20  miles  away,  has  been 
hauling    coal    from  the  railroad   at   Culpeper   with    a 


Bad  Road,  Near  Lamar,  South  Carolina 

six-mule  team.  Recently  there  were  18  tons  of  coal 
to  be  hauled  to  the  tannery,  and  the  company  decid- 
ed to  experiment  with  a  three-ton  motor  truck.  The 
truck  transported  the  coal  in  21^  days,  making  six 
trips.  The  mule  team  had  been  taking  two  weeks  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  road  is  a  good, 
rock  highway.  The  company  has  bought  a  truck  and 
will  sell  its  six-mule  team.  All  its  freight  will  be 
transported  by  the  truck.  In  effect  the  good  road 
and  the  truck  have  moved  the  tannery  to  the  rail- 
road. A  good  road  moves  the  farm  nearer  town.  Dis- 
tance is  not  miles ;  it  is  time. 
•     *     * 

Wisconsin. 

Last  month  representatives  of  several  big  land  and 
lumber  companies  met  at  Chippewa  Falls  and  organ- 
ized for  the  promotion  of  good  roads  in  the  counties 
of  Ashland,  Baj'eld,  Iron,  Price,  Taylor,  Sawyer  and 
Rusk.  The  organization  is  called  the  Equitable  Tax- 
payers' Association.  The  business  of  the  association 
will  be  to  look  after  the  expenditure  of  road  funds 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the 
coimties   named   to    carry   on   systematic    construction 
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in  outlaying  districts.     This  idea  is  rather  novel.    The 

association   appears   to    be   interested  in  the  judicious 

expenditure    of   what    money    there   is  rather  than    in 

the  creation    of   new  funds    for   roads.     The    example 

might  be   followed  with   profit  in  many  places. 
«     #     « 

Washington. 

Philanthorpists  have  l)ccii   busily  engaged  in  found- 
ing libraries,   hospitals,    asylums,  etc..   but  how  many 


have  built  good  roads  for  their  fellow  countrymen? 
Some  multimillionaire  who  wants  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
directly  in  the  everlasting  interest  of  his  fellows  can 
forever  establish  his  name  by  offering  his  millions  to 
the  people  to  build  good  roads  on  some  such  plan  as 
Carnegie  has  founded  libraries.  Out  in  Washington, 
near  Spokane,  J.  P.  Graves  has  built  an  asphalt-ma- 
cadam road  open  to  the  public  at  an  expenditure  $60,- 
000. 


Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


Monroe  comity,  Hiss.,  joins  the  procession  witli 
bonds  for  good  roads. 

Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  has  been  voted  for 
street  improvements  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  have  been  issued  for 
sidewalks  in   Gleason,  Texas. 

Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  contemplates  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000  for  streets. 

Albemarle.  N.  C,  last  month  awarded  a  contract  for 
granolithic   sidewalks,    costing  .$4,000. 


I'ilic  (ulvirt  Obstructed  So  As  to  Prevent  Water  Reaching  the  Pipe, 
Near  Sumter,  South  Carolina 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  given  the  contract  for  5,400 
square  yards  vitrified  brick  on  Broadway  viaduct. 

New  Decatur,  Ala.,  will  spend  about  $40,000  on 
streets  and  sidewalks. 

Fort  Bend  county,  Texas,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  roads,  having  available   $150,000. 

Crowley,  La.,  will  construct  15  miles  of  cement  side- 
walks. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  considering  repaving  a  part  of  the 
Rivermont  avenue,  estimated  cost  $130,000. 

The  Pensacola,  Fla.,  board  of  public  works  has  de- 
cided to  pave  25  additional  miles  of  concrete  side- 
walks. 

Baltimore  county,  Md.,  is  considering  many  road 
and  bridge  improvements. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  completed  plans  for  paving  44 
blocks. 

Alvin,  Texas,  has  voted  $12,000  for  better  streets. 

Precinct  No.  7,  Cass  county,  Ga.,  has  voted  $40,000 
for  good  roads. 

Ennis  district,  Ellis  county,  Texas,  has  voted  $225,- 
000  for  improved  highways.  Texas  does  things  on  a 
big  scale. 

Conecuh  county,  Ala.,  has  enrolled  itself  among  the 
good  roads  counties  by  voting  $100,000  for  roads. 

Lexington,  Va.,  will  issue  $3,000  for  streets. 

Port  Lavaca,  Texas,  has  voted  for  sidewalk  im- 
provements. 


Precinct  No.  2,  Hardin  county,  Texas,  has  voted  $35,- 
000  for  good  roads. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  will  spend  $15,000  on  its 
streets.  Macadam  will  be  put  down  and  some  soi^t 
of  binder  used  on  it.  Concrete  curb  and  gutter  will 
be  laid  and  cement  sidewalks. 

The  Wise  county,  Va.,  commissioners  have  given 
contract  for   a  mile   and   a  Cjuarter  of  macadam   road 

between  Big  Stone  Gap  and  Appalachia. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Avill  spend  $20,000  on  Monument 
street. 

AVashingtou,  N.  C,  has  begun  .$25,000  of  street  work. 

^Ini-pliy,   N.   C..  will  lay  concrete  sidewalks. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  will  put  down  3,000  square  yards 
of   cement  sidewalks. 

jMobile  has  authorized  the  issuance  of  $117,000  of 
street  improvement  bonds. 

Red  Oak  district,  Ellis  count.y,  Texas,  has  voted 
good  roads  bonds. 

Rome,  Ga.,  will  hold  an  election  to  decide  $35,000  of 
bonds  for  street  work. 

NoAvata,  Okla.,  has  contracted  for  38,442  square 
yards  of  brick  paving  with  combined  curb  and  gutter. 

Amarillo,  Texas,  has  opened  bids  for  80,000  square 
yards  of  bitulithic,  vitrified  brick,  sheet  asphalt  or  rock 
asphalt  paving. 

The  Weaver  &  McClanahan  Turnpike  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Berlin,  Ky.,  capital  $4,000. 

Grayson  coimty,  Texas,  opens  bids  August  10  for  65 
miles  of  macadamized  road. 

Pensacola.  Fla.,  will  open  bids  August  10,  for  525,000 
square  yards  of  cement  sidewalks. 

Rankin  county.  jMiss.,  commissioners  have  author- 
ized a  ))ond  issue  of  $30,000  for  the  construction  of 
modern  highways. 

Erwin,  Tenn.,  has  voted  a  score  of  thousands  for 
improvements  on  the  streets. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  will  he  spent  in  Harrison 
county,  Jliss.,  for  roads. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  on  the 
streets    of   Huntsville,    Ala. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $80,000  have  been  voted  by 
the  Midlothian  precinct  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  for 
road  construction. 

Munday,  Texas,  has  voted  $5,000,  and  Seguin,  Texas, 
.$25,000  for  streets. 

Smithville  township,  Brunswick  count.y,  N.  C,  has 
decided  for  good  roads.  August  13,  an  adjoining 
township,  Lockwood's  Folly,  will  vote  on  an  issue  of 
$10,000. 

Septcmlier  14  Orange  county,  Fla.,  will  vote  on  a 
million  dollars  of  good  roads  bonds.  The  roads  will 
be   paved  with  brick. 

Sparta,  Ga.,  is  thinking  of  putting  $60,000  into  good 
roads. 

Wise  county,  Va.,  will  vote  September  6  on  a  bond 
issue  of  $700,000  for  modern  highways. 
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Lake  Charles,  La.,  has  voted  $360,000  for  street  im- 
provements, etc.  This  is  the  city  that  was  levasted 
by  an  lumsually  costly  fire  some  months  ago. 

North  Emporia,  Va.,  has  appropriated  $5,000  for 
improvements  on  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Elberton,  Ga.,  is  considering  an  issue  of  $25,000  of 
bonds  far  macadamizing  the  streets  in  the  residence 
section. 

Mareu  connty,  Ala.,  votes  next  September  on  .$200,- 
000  of  bonds  for  road  improvements. 

On  August  15  Town  Creek  township,  N.  C.,  with 
Southport  as  its  principal  town,  votes  on  $15,000  of 
bonds. 

.  White  Springs,  Fla.,  is  going  to  vote  on  $5,000  of 
bonds  for  street  improvements. 

Wise  county,  Va.,  will  vote  November  22  on  an  is- 
sue of  $700, OOO  of  bonds  for  roads.  This  proposition 
shows  to  what  extent  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
roads  movement. 

Clarksburg,  Va.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  $40,000 
worth  of  paving,  curbing,  etc. 

Houston  county,  Ala.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  13 
miles  of  road  in  one  direction  and  9  miles  in  another. 

Eupora,  Jliss.,  has  given  a  contract  for  5,000  yards 
of  grading. 

Galveston  county  has  given  a  contract  for  $5,792  for 
sidewalk  and  curbing  at  Galveston. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  has  added  $70,000  worth  of  street 
improvements  to  her  expenditures  for  thoroughfares. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  spend  $3,500  for  resurfacing 
one  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Longview,  Texas,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  $60,000 
worth  of  brick  and  macadam  pavement. 

Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  has  decided  to  build  23  niilc;^ 
of  road  at  a  cost  of  $17,250. 

Trenton.  Tenn.,  will  grade  and  gravel  live  miles  of 
streets. 


BRIDGES,  CULVERTS,  ETC. 

Dallas  county,  Texas,  commissioners  have  accepted 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  Dallas-Oak  Cliff  via- 
duct, estimated   cost  $582,000. 

Goliad  county,  Texas,  commissioners  will  ojoen  bids 
the  10th  of  August  for  the  countv  line  bridge,  to  cost 
$7,500. 

At  Demopolis,  Ala.,  plans  have  been  completed  for 
a  bridge  across  Warrior  river,  341  feet  long,  with  54- 
foot  span  and  18-foot  steel  tower  at  each  end;  trestles 
180  and  200  feet  Avill  continue  from  each  tower;  total 
length  of  structure,  865  feet;  cost,  $35,000. 

Grady  county,  Ga.,  has  awarded  contract  for  con- 
struction of  420-foot  bridge  across  Ochlochee  river, 
cost  $3,300. 

Morgan  county,  Ga.,  has  given  contract  for  340-foot 
bridge  across  Hard  creek;  cost  $3,700. 

Coweta  and  Carroll  counties,  Ga.,  will  build  high- 
way bridges  at  Moore's  ferry  across  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  main  structure  300  feet,  and  two  other  bridges 
of  300  feet. 

The  St.  Louis  board  of  public  works  has  awarded 
contract  at  $336,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Kings- 
highway  viaduct,  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  90 
feet  wide,  1,850  feet  long,  across  Mill  creek  valley. 

Road  commission,  Stewartsville  township,  Scotland 
county,  N.  C,  will  build  seven  reinforced  concrete 
bridges.  This  township  has  gone  in  for  good  roads 
building.  * 

Tulsa  county,  Okla.,  has  given  contract  for  $78,000 
worth  of  steel  and  concrete  bridges,  28  in  all. 


Dallas,  Texas,  will  build  an  $8,000  concrete  bridge 
over  Cedar  creek  on  Ewing  avenue. 

September  5,  Cherokee  county,  S.  C,  will  open  bids 
for  repairing  bridge  over  Broad  river  and  rebuilding 
of  approaches,  latter  to  be  steel  on  concrete  base. 

Alleghany  county,  Va.,  has  awarded  contract  for  14 
steel  bridges. 

Keyser,  W.  Va.,  has  ordered  the  construction  of  iron 
wagon  bridge  across  New  creek,  at  Point  of  Rocks  from 
Water  street  to  Willow  avenue. 

The  state  road  commission  of  Maryland  will  spend 
$14,000  for  the  erection  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge 
near  Belair. 

The  city  council  of  Clifton  Forge  Va.,  is  consider- 
ing issuance  of  $65,000  of  bonds  for  building  bridges. 

Hillsboro  count.y,  Fla.,  has  awarded  contract  for  two 
bridges,  $9,650,  across  Six-mile  creek,  325  feet  long,  of 
solid  steel;  and  $1,350  for  bridge  over  Curlew  creek, 
76  feet  long,  of  steel. 

Palm  Beach  county,  Fla.,  has  given  a  contract  for 
$19,500  to  construct  bridge  over  Loxahatchee  river  at 
Jupiter;  and  $1,500  for  bridge  over  canal  at  Boynton. 

Jasper  county.  Mo.,  will  build  various  bridges  cost- 
ing $35,000. 


Poorly  Constructed  Biidge  With  Concrete  Foundation, 

Oklahoma  county,  Okla.,  in  conjunction  with  cor- 
porations interested,  will  build  a  bridge  over  the  North 
Canadian  river  at  Oklahoma  City,  costing  $55,000. 

Okfuskee  coimty,  Okla.,  will  build  25  steel  and 
wooden  bridges,  contracts  to  be  awarded  August  9. 

Memphis  is  building  a  number  of  culverts  and  is  lay- 
ing a  large  amoimt  of  piping.  The  city  engineer  at 
El  Paso,  Texas.,  has  completed  plans  for  three  via- 
ducts, costing  $60,000. 

Parker  countj^,  Texas,  is  building  four  bridges  of 
considerable  cost. 

Southampton  county  and  Greenville  covintj',  Va., 
will  build  a  bridge  over  Meberrin  river. 


Good  Roads  Truths. 

Good  roads  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial welfare  of  a  country  that  a  good  circulation 
does  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual.  As 
long  as  there  are  bad  roads,  hilly,  muddy  and  impas- 
sable, there  will  be  a  certain  and  inevitable  depression 
from  a  normal  and  healthy  commercial  tone.  The  cir- 
culation of  crops  will  be  retarded,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  be  increased  and  the  full  vigor  and  po- 
tential power  of  the  community  will  not  be  realized. 
The  truth  of  these  facts  has  become  more  and  more 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  country  at  large 
and  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  the  move- 
ment for  good  roads. — Selected. 
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Seven  Great  National  Interstate  Highways  Proposed. 

Congrt'ssmaii  JIayiiarcl  ia  the  latter  part  of  June  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  congress  to  authorize  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  and  to  determine  the  approximate  cost 
of  seven  national  highways  connecting  Washington 
with  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  bill  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  to  make  the 
survey. 

It  recites  that  the  vital  importance  of  good  roads  is 
felt  and  nianiiestly  advocated  by  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  every  state  in  the  union;  that  Washing- 
ton, l)eing  the  national  capital,  the  political  and  in- 
tellectual, and  soon  to  be  the  art,  ecclestical,  scientific 
and  educational  center  of  the  nation,  should  be  easy 
of  access  by  improved  highways  as  well  as  by  rail  and 
water;  tliat  the  e;institution  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  post-roads,  congress  in  the  past  having  spent 
twenty-five  million  dollars  on  various  highways  and 
having  given  two  liundred  million  acres  to  railroads 
Die  value  of  wiiich  land  now  would  approximate  eight 
i)illion  dollars;  that  congress  lias  given  for  rivers  har- 
liors  over  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  and  is 
asked  to  give  five  hundred  million  more;  that  while 
Ihe   iiniiual    foreign   commerce    is   three  thousand   mil- 


Woll  Con.str-ucted  Ci)nciete  Culvert,  at  Chelmsford.  Mass. 

lions  by  inland  water  wa\s  and  sea,  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  nation  is  thirty-thousand  million,  every 
pound  of  which  must  first  be  hauled  over  country 
roads;  that  the  Panama  canal  will  cost  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  million ;  that  congress  spent 
many  hundred  millions  on  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
from  which  the  tax-payers  get  no  direct  benefit;  that 
I0  bring  lasting  prosperity  and  happiness,  promote 
civilization  and  more  firmly  cement  the  union,  con- 
gress could  enact  no  law  more  wise  and  salutary  than 
a  law  appropriating  money  for  good  roads  on  a  scale 
proporlionate  ti>  the  apin-opriations  already  made  for 
the  above  nainetl  jji-ojeets;  that  the  construction  of 
the  highways  herein  proposed  can  be  finished  in  ten 
years,  to  the  great  benefit  of  over  ninety  per  centum 
of  the  poi)ulation,  at  a  C!ist  of  not  more  than  two 
luindred  million,  which  cost  can  be  paid  by  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  in  amounts  of  twenty  million  dollars  as 
may  be  rei|uired.  which  expenditure  would  not  be  op- 
(iressive  but  would  be  productive  if  untold  blessings 
to  all   the  people. 

With  these  preliminary  statements,  containing  irre- 
futabl(>  argument,  the  bill  goes  on  to  provide  for  a 
highway   ci)mmission   to  Ci)nsti'nct   roails  as  follows: 

Fr(un  Washington  to  Porllnnd.  IMaine,  via  Ralti- 
iiiore.   IMiiladelphia.    New    York'.    Hoston.    etc..     to     be 


known  as  the  Washington  National  Interstate  High- 
way. 

From  Washington  to  Niagara  Falls  via  Gettj'sburg, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Buft'alo,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  the 
Roosevelt    National    Interstate   Highway. 

From  Washington  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  via  West  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  Illinois,  (Chicago)  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  etc.,  to  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln  National  Interstate  Highwaj'. 

From  Washington  to  San  Francisco  via  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  (St.  Louis,) 
Kansas,  Colorado,  (Denver,)  Utah,  Nevada,  etc.,  to  be 
known   as  the  Jefi"erson   National  Interstate  Highway. 

From  Washington  to  California  via  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  northern  Texas,  Arizona, 
etc.,  to  be  known  as  the  Grant  National  Interstate 
Highway. 

From  Washington  to  Austin,  Texas,  through  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  (Atlanta,) 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  etc.,  to  be  called  the  IMonroe 
National   Interstate   Highway. 

From  Washington  to  Miami,  Fla.,  through  interven- 
ing states,  following  the  seaboard,  to  be  called  the 
Lee  National  Interstate  Highway. 

The  bill  closes  with  details  of  the  work  of  the  pro- 
posed commission.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  where,  like  other  good  roads  bills,  it 
is  likely  to  die  naturally  and  quietly.  The  chief  value 
of  the  multitude  of  good  roads  bills  introduced  is  that 
they  indicate  a  growing  sentiment  in  congress  for  na- 
tional aid  in  the  cause  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
country;  and  that  they  focus  attention  on  one  of  the 
greatest   problems  of  the  republic. 


Eoquets  for  the  Magazine. 

Renewed  congratulations  to  Colonel  II.  B.  Varner,  of 
Lexington,  publisher  of  Southern  Good  Roads.  The 
July  number  of  that  magazine  is  an  inspiration.  The 
pictures  and  the  literature  accompanying  them  are  of 
the  sort  to  bring  results.  The  wider  the  circulation 
of  this  magazine,  the  quicker  will  this  country  get  down 
to  the  real  work  of  building  good  roads. — Charlotte 
(N.  C.)    Chronicle. 

In  its  July  number  Southern  Good  Roads  announces 
that  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist,  has  be- 
come associate  editor.  The  good  roads  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Pratt  for  six  months  past  as  president 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 
will  be  combined  with  Southern  Good  Roads,  which 
has  also  been  made  the  official  organ  of  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Roads  Association.  We  note  these 
steps  with  pleasure.  Southern  Good  Roads  is  as  rep- 
resentative and  as  useful  as  its  name  implies. — Char- 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  congratulate  Southern  Good 
Roads,  which  is  published  at  Lexington,  upon  securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist, 
as  associate  editor.  Dr.  Pratt  is  a  good  roads  enthnsia.st 
in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word — a  man  who  mixes 
common  sense  with  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  equipped  road  experts  in  the 
United  States  and  already  he  has  accomplished  much 
for  the  cause. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Pratt  to  the  editorial 
staff,  the  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good 
Roads  Association  is  combined  with  Southern  Good 
Roads,  and  henceforth  the  Lexington  publication  is 
the  official  organ  of  this  great  association. — Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 
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South 's  Progress  in  Eoad  Building. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  recently  wrote 
the  following : 

The  New  York  Times  notes  that  we  have  much  bet- 
ter roads  in  the  'south  than  formerly,  the  improve- 
ments being  specially  marked  in  the  last  two  years 
during  which  time  our  highways  have,  the  Times  es- 
timates, improved  tenfold.  It  speaks  particularly  of 
the  improvement  in  Tennessee,  but  what  it  says  of  that 
state  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  most  of  the 
south.  Virginia  has  made  even  greater  progress  than 
Tennessee;  so  has  Kentucky,  while  in  Texas  the  good 
roads  boom  is  accomplishing  wonders.  The  Times 
notes  the  fact  that  the  south  has  been  able  to  do  the 
con.struction  at  comparatively  little  cost  because  of  its 
utilization  of  its  convicts. 

The  Times  attributes  the  improvement  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile  industry  in  the  south,  but 
while  giving  due  credit  to  the  good  Avork  done  by  the 
automobilists,  of  which  we  have  the  best  evidence  here 
in  Louisiana,  our  New  York  contemporary  over  esti- 
mates their  influence.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  ownersr  were  the  first  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  lack  of  good  roads  in  the  south ;  and 
that  they  took  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  an  im- 
provement. They  began  the  work,  usually  with  their 
own  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  roadway  to  Chef 
Menteur;  and  they  have  been  active  at  all  good  road 
meetings  and  in  all  good  roads  movements.  Even  if 
the  roads  were  entirely  used  by  the  automobiles,  they 
would  do  some  good  for  the  south  for  they  are  bringing 
in  this  direction  thousands  of  visitors  with  capital, 
and  to  visit  the  south  means  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
to  reside  here,  to  have  a  southern  winter  home  or 
to  place  capital  in  the  thousands  of  profitable  invest- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  sec- 
tions. Nothing  has  done  more  towards  so\ithern  pro- 
gress than  these  visits,  the  tourist  travel  to  the  south, 
the  thousands  who  seek  in  this  section  a  relief  from  the 
blizzards  of  the  north ;  and  the  automobiles  will  help 
in  this  work  by  taking  visitors  through  sections  of 
the  south  they  cannot  see  from  the  railroads. 

But  while  the  automobiles  and  the  automobilists  de- 
serve due  credit  for  the  work  they  have  done  to 
arouse  the  south  to  the  importance  of  good  roads, 
they  are  not,  as  The  Tmies  thinks,  the  only  or  indeed 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  movement  in  the  south. 

We  are  building  good  roradrs  not  for  pleasure  but 
for  profit,  to  lessen  the  heavy  drain  on  the  country 
merchants  and  farmers,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation inevitable  to  bad  roads.  This  burden  has 
impoverished  the  agriculturarl  portions  of  the  south, 
and  they  are  determined  to  secure  relief  from  them. 
The  money  for  better  roads  will  come  mainly  from  the 
farmers;  they  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries,  and  they 
have  given  the  main  strength  and  impetus  to  the 
movement.  There  has  been  a  development  in  automo- 
biling  in  the  south  lately;  but  it  can  be  laid  down  as 
a  certainly  that  there  will  be  a  thousand  carts  hauling 
the  farm  products  or  supplies  to  every  automobile 
which  uses  the  highways  that  Louisiana  and  the  other 
southern  states  are  now  constructing,  or  preparing  to 
construct. 


Calcium  Chloride  for  Prevention  of  Dust. 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Post  has  the  following  dis- 
cussion of  dust  preventative : 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  construction  of 
good  roads  themselves  is  the  solution  of  the  dust 
problem.  Automobile  traffic  has  had  a  revolutionary 
effect  upon  road  building  and  has  taxed  the  utmost 


energies  of  road  engineers  throughout  the  world  to 
cope  with  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen.  The 
dust  that  is  raised  by  a  rapidly  moving  machine  is  dis- 
agreeable and  annoying  not  only  to  other  users  of  the 
highway  as  well  as  the  occupants  of  automobiles  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  car  ahead,  but  also  the  resi- 
dents along  the  road.  The  only  real  and  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  is  the  construction  of  a  bind- 
er that  will  not  yield  to  the  effects  of  automobile  traf- 
fic. Rapid  strides  in  this  direction  have  been  made 
abroad  and  engineers  in  this  country  have  not  been 
far  behind.  There  is  still  room  for  much  improvement 
before  an  entirely  satisfactory  binder  is  perfected.  In 
the  meantime  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts have  adopted  improved  methods  of  construction 
this  year,  and  their  lead  in  the  matter  will  undoubted- 
ly be  followed  by  other  states. 

The  construction  of  new  roads  with  this  improved 
binder  does  not,  however,  entirely  solve  the  problem, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  dirt  and  macadam 
roads  already  built  upon  which  the  dust  will  have 
to  be  combated  for  years  to  come.     The  ordinary  bind- 
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er  used  on  macac^m  roads  soon  ravels  under  the  stress 
of  automobile  traffic,  and  dirt  roads  are  not  protected 
at  all.  Oil  and  tar  together  with  various  other  prep- 
arations have  been  tried  out,  and  especially  abroad, 
with  only  fair  success.  In  most  cases  their  application 
is  expensive  and  their  effects  disagreeable.  The 
greatest  satisfaction  from  all  standpoints  has  been  ob- 
tained both  in  this  country  and  abroad  from  the  use 
of  calcium  chloride.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  layers 
with  the  exception  of  water,  and  in  some  cases  is  much 
more  economical  than  the  latter  when  the  cost  of  dust 
prevention  for  the  whole  season  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  that  it  is 
clean  and  absolutely  odorless.  In  fact  it  seems  to  have 
been  demonstrated  that  calcium  chloride  can  be  used 
with  profit  on  frequently  traveled  highways. 


During  the  next  few  years  the  most  engaging  topic, 
and  the  most  acute  situations  in  the  body  politic,  are 
to  result  from  good  roads  and  the  attendant  transpor- 
tation over  them.  Unless  the  people  are  educated  to 
an  appreciation  of  them  they  cannot  solve  the  ques- 
tions of  the  future. — Selected. 


The  fift.y  million  dollars  a  year  American  tourists 
are  said  to  spend  in  Europe  on  automobile  trips  would 
largely  be  spent  at  home  if  we  had  good  roads  for 
toiiring. 
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Congressman  on  Good  Roads. 

Congressman  William  Snlzer.  of  New  York,  in  a 
speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  recently  said : 

"The  plain  people  of  the  land  are  familiar  with  the 
truths  of  history.  They  know  the  past.  The.y  real- 
ize that  often  the  difference  between  good  roads  and 
bad  roads  is  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
Gaod  roads  have  a  money  value  far  beyond  our  or- 
dinary conception.  Bad  roads  constitute  our  great- 
est drawback  to  internal  development  and  material 
progress.  Good  roads  mean  prosperous  farmers,  bad 
roads  mean  abandoned  farms,  sparsely  settled  country 
districts,  and  congested  populated  cities,  where  the 
poor  are  destined  to  become  poorer.  Good  roads  mean 
more  cultivated  farms  and  cheaper  food  products  for 
the  toilers  in  the  towns;  bad  roads  mean  poor  trans- 
portation, lack  of  communication,  high  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  loss  of  untold  millions  of  wealth, 
and  idle  workmen  seeking  employment.  Good  roads 
will  help  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  feed  the 
multitude,  and  whatever  aids  the  producers  and  the 
farmers  of  our   country  will  increase  our  wealth  and 
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our  greatness  and  benefit  all  the  people.  We  can  not 
destroy  our  farms  without  final  decay.  They  are  to- 
day the  heart  of  our  national  life  and  the  chief  source 
of  our  material  greatness.  Tear  down  every  edifice 
in  our  cities  and  labor  will  rebuild  them,  but  abandon 
the  farms  and  our  cities  will  disappear  forever. 

"One  of  the  crying  needs  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  south  and  west,  is  good  roads.  The  establish- 
ment of  good  roads  -would  in  a  great  measure  solve  the 
question  of  the  high  price  of  food  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  living.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion it  would  enable  the  farmer  to  market  his  pro- 
duce at  a  lower  price  and  at  a  larger  profit  at  the 
same  time.  It  would  bring  communities  closer  to- 
gether and  in  touch  with  the  centers  of  population, 
thereby  facilitating  the  commerce  of  ideas  as  well  as 
as   of  material  products. 

"When  the  agricultural  production  alone  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  eleven  years  totals  $70,000,- 
000,000.  a  sum  to  stagger  the  imagination,  and  it  costs 
more  to  take  this  product  from  the  farm  to  the  rail- 
way station  than  from  .such  station  to  the  American 
and  European  markets,  and  when  the  saving  in  cost 
of  moving  this  product  of  agriculture  over  good  high- 
ways instead  of  bad  would  have  built  a  million  miles 
of  good  roads,  the  incalculable  waste  of  bad  roads  in 
this  country  is  shown  to  be  of  such  enormous  propor- 


tions as  to  demand  immediate  reformation  and  the 
wisest  and  best  statesmanship ;  but  great  as  is  the  loss 
to  transportation,  mercantile,  industrial,  and  farm- 
ing interests,  incomparably  greater  is  the  material  loss 
to  the  women  and  children  and  the  social  life,  a  mat- 
ter as  important  as  civilization  itself.  The  truth  of 
the  declaration  of  Charles  Sumner  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  two  greatest  forces  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation are  the  schoolmaster  and  good  roads  is  empha- 
sized by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  years  and 
points  to  the  wisdom  of  a  union  of  the  educational 
commercial,  transportation,  and  industrial  interests  of 
our  country  in  aggressive  action  for  permanent  good 
roads." 


Southern  Highway  Work. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  in  its  issue  of  July  14, 
says : 

Jlidsummer  shows  little,  if  any,  relaxation  in  the 
movement  in  the  south  for  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways in  country,  town  and  city.  The  weekly  state- 
ment of  bonds  voted,  or  to  be  voted,  contracts  awarded, 
or  to  be  awarded,  published  in  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  contains  many  items  telling  of  the  activity  in 
this  form  of  municipal,  county  and  state  improvement, 
and,  although  local  newspapers  may  not -be  giving  as 
much  space  to  the  subject  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there'  is  any  falling  off 
in  interest  anywhere. 

Four  or  five  announcements  of  the  past  week  are 
typical  of  the  general  spirit  in  the  south.  The  com- 
missioners' court  of  Grayson  county,  Tex.,  has  called 
for  proposals  for  the  construction  of  65  miles  of  ma- 
cadam road  in  Road  Di.strict  No.  1  of  the  countj'.  The 
plans,  specifications  and  profiles  are  on  file  in  the  office 
of  J.  C.  Field,  engineer  in  charge,  at  Denison,  and  the 
bids  are  to  be  opened  on  August  10.  Commissioners 
of  Orange  county,  Fla.,  at  Orlando,  have  called  an 
election  for  September  14  to  decide  as  to  the  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  .^1,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  brick  highways.  The  board  of  supervisors  of 
Harrison  county.  Miss.,  V.  A.  Griffith,  Gulfport,  chair- 
man, has  agreed  to  the  $.50,000  bond  issue  for  road  im- 
provement in  District  No.  2  of  the  county,  and  it  is 
expected  that  work  will  begin  early  in  the  fall.  The 
city  council  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  now  dealing  with 
the  ordinances  which  approve  of  plans  for  $850,000  of 
street  paving,  involving  the  use  of  bitulithic,  asphalt, 
bituminous  binder,  macadam,  granitoid,  brick  and 
Kentucky  rock  asphalt,  while  the  board  of  public 
works  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  open  on  July  20  propos- 
als for  $117,960  of  street  improvement,  including  5,925 
square  yards  of  vitrified  brick  and  35,599  square  yards 
of  asphalt. 

Good  roads  convention,  rallies  and  permanent  or- 
ganizations are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  work  of 
giving  the  south  an  adequate  system  of  highways — 
one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the  upbuilding 
of  that  section.  There  have  been  many  of  them  in 
the  past  year,  none  of  them  without  a  definite  practical 
purpose.  The  actual  work  now  under  way  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  south  demonstrates  that  the  gatherings 
have  not  been  in  vain. 


E.  J.  Watson,  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina,  says  that  good  roads  throughout  that  state 
would  save  the  cotton  growers  $450,000  a  year  in 
freights.  It  would  pay  the  interest  on  nine  million 
dollars  worth  of  good  roads.  It  would  build  150  miles 
of  good   roads  a  year. 
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How  to  Assist  in  Keeping  a  Eoad  in  Good  Condition. 

The  North  Carolina  Goad  Koads  Association  is  dis- 
tributing throughout  the  state  cards  which  read  as 
follows : 

"HOW  TO  KEEP  THIS  ROAD  FOR  YEARS. 

"This  road  was  constructed  for  your  use. 

"Don't  drive  in  one  track.     Avoid  making  ruts. 

"If  all  use  one  place  all  the  wear  will  lie  in  one 
place  and  make  a  rut. 

"If  you  lise  a  little  care  and  do  not  drive  exactly 
where  the  last  wagon  did  the  wear  will  be  distributed, 
which  will  keep  the  surface  smooth  and  the  road  will 
remain  good  for  years ;  otherwise  it  will  soon  be  rutted 
and  the  smooth  surface  gone." 

It  is  believed  that  if  those  who  use  the  road  will 
give  a  little  attention  to  where  they  drive,  so  as  not  to 
drive  directly  in  the  same  track  as  the  team  ahead  of 
them  has  doiie,  that  it  will  prevent  the  roads  from  be- 
coming filled  with  ruts  and  will  have  a  general  ten- 
dency to  pack  the  greater  portion  of  the  road. 

This  idea  did  not  originate  with  the  North  Carolina 
Good  Roads  Association,  but  has  been  adopted  by  them 
from  hearing  of  its  use  in  one  of  the  northern  states, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  distribution  of  such  cards 
had  a  decided  tendency  towards  keeping  the  roads  in 
good  condition. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads 
Association  that  our  people  will  consider  this  sugges- 
tion, and  do  what  they  can  by  this  single  measure  to- 
ward keeping  our  good  roads  in  good  condition  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


A  Sensible  Deliverance. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  comment  upon  the  good 
roads  movement  but  it  usually  dies  down  in  the  sum- 
mer time  when  the  roads  are  at  their  best.  At  the 
time  when  the  roads  are  smooth  and  in  apparently 
good  condition  those  who  should  be  most  vitally  in- 
terested are  very  prone  to  forget  the  frightful  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  other  times.  In  the  winter  when 
the  melting  snows  have  played  havoc  with  all  rural 
traffic  and  in  the  spring  when  the  early  rains  have 
made  the  roads  a  veritable  sea  of  mud  there  is  some 
semblance  of  a  growing  good  roads  agitation  but 
when  the  roads  again  become  able  to  be  traveled  ov- 
er the  good  resolutions  are  forgotten.  There  is  but 
one  way  by  which  the  country  in  general  may  be  sure 
of  securing  good  roads  and  that  will  be  at  a  time  when 
some  particular  person  in  each  community  shall  be 
paid  a  stated  salary  for  looking  after  the  roads  con- 
stantly, or  else  when  everyone  in  each  community 
shall  take  a  vital  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  good  roads  at  all  times. — Selected. 


The  Waste  in  Wide  Roads. 

Conservation  has  brought  another  form  of  economy 
to  the  front — the  width  of  country  roads — and  it  is 
being  made  a  studJ^  The  loss  to  the  country  in  till- 
able lands  by  the  unnecessarily  wide  country  roads  is 
immense.  The  rural  highways  in  the  states  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  states  in  which 
agriculture  has  attained  high  rank,  aggregate  700,000 
miles.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  the  lowest  in  the 
list,   each  being   estimated   at   60,000  miles. 

It  has  been  figured  out  that  reducing  by  30  feet  the 
width  of  these  highways,  which  now  average  66  feet, 
leaving  them  still  eight  feet  wider  than  the  highways 
of  some  of  the  European  countries,  would  gr^e  back 
to  the  farmers  of  these  states  alone,  for  cultivation 
2,500,000  acres  of  generally  tillable  land,  which  at  an 


average  of  $100  per  acre  would  mean  the  restoration 
to  the  producing  values  of  the  states  named  of  $250,- 
000,000. 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  if  recovered  and  if 
applied  to  the  proper  construction  of  roads,  would  in- 
a  few  years  give  us  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
country  road  system  that  the  country  has  ever  known. 
— Selected. 


One  writer  asserts  that  good  roads  is  five  times  as 
important  a  question  to  the  American  nation  as  the 
tariff,  saying  that  while  the  tarifl:'  affects  but  one-fifth 
of  the  products  we  consume,  the  roads  affect  every- 
thing, placing  a  tax  on  all  products. 


America  pays  more   for  bad  roads  than  good  roads 
would  cost. 
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Good  Roads  and  Rural  Mail  Delivery 


*By  DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Rural  ilail  Car- 
riers '  Association : 

I  am  supposed  to  take  up  to-day  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  good  roads,  but  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  avail  myself  of  this  oj^portunity  to  consider  a 
particular  phase  of  the  good  roads  Cjuestion  especially 
in  its  relation  to  rural  delivery,  and,  if  you  wish  a 
definite  title  to  my  address,  you  might  call  it  "Good 
Eoads  and   Rural  Delivery." 

This  subject  has  been  suggested  to  me  bj'  the  fact 
that  I  was  to  address  an  association  whose  member- 
ship is  composed  of  rural  mail  carriers,  but  I  have 
also  been  influenced  in  the  selection  of  this  subject  by 
the  fact  that  I  believed  the  audience  would  not  only 
be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  association  but 
also  of  friends  of  the  association  from  the  rural  sec- 
tions. I  wish  to  speak  to  the  carriers  and  also  to  the 
patrons  along  the  rural  routes.  To  the  carriers,  be- 
cause they  can  become  among  the  most  influential  ad- 
A'ocates  of  good  roads  and  can  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  work;  to  their  friends  in  these 
rural  sections,  because  they  are  the  ones  who  are  vi- 
tally interested  in  rural  delivery  and  upon  whom  the 
extension  of  rural  delivery,  for  the  most  part  depends. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
aj'stem  of  this  country  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
good  roads.  This  is  emphasized  by  statements  and 
reports  that  have  gone  out  from  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral's office.  In  a  report  of  former  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou,  he  said: 

"The  requirement  precedent  to  the  establishment  of 
rural  delivery  is  to  be  a  possible  patronage  of  100 
families  on  a  standard  route  of  24  miles;  that  the  road 
be  kept  unobstructed  by  gates  and  with  all  streams 
fordable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year." 

Very  recently  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  to  post- 
masters throughout  the  country  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"You  are  directed  to  inform  yourself  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  roads  and  bridges  on  the  rural  roads  out  of 
your  office,  and  if  j'ou  find  that  they  require  improve- 
ments, you  should  present  the  matter  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  positive  way  to  the  patrons  and  the 
road  officials,  informing  them  that  improvements  must 
be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  after  a  reasonable 
time  has  elapsed  the  improvements  have  not  been 
made  or  started,  you  will  report  the  fact  to  this  office, 
in  order  that  action  may  be  taken  looking  to  ^le  dis- 
continuance of  the  service. 


"The  department  is  not  immediately  concerned  in 
elaborate  road  improvements,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
best  service  to  the  largest  number  of  patrons,  it  must 
be  insisted  upon  roads  being  kept  in  repair,  the  lack 
of  which  is  usually  due  to  improper  drainage  and  im- 
suitable  drainage  and  survey  work,  which  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  accomplished  by  timely  work  and 
the  regular  use  of  the  'split  log  drag'  or  other  similar 
device. ' ' 


*Address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Mail  Carriers'  Association 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  4,  1910. 


DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT 
President  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 

These  two  quotations  are  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  good  roads  play  a  very  strong  part  in  the  ex- 
tension of  rural  free  delivery,  and  if  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  parcel  post,  it  will  pla.y  even  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  rural   delivery. 

It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time  any  of  om-  peo- 
ple living  in  the  rural  sections  would  raise  any  ser- 
ious objection  to  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  de- 
liverj',  nor  are  there  many  of  them  who  would  will- 
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ingly  see  the  rural  free  delivery  diseontiuued.  yet.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rural ,  free  delivery  system  in 
this  country  there  was  not  only  considerable  :)bjection 
on  the  part  of  congress  to  establishing  these  routes, 
on  accoimt  of  the  enormous  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  maintaining  them,  but  there  v^'as  much  oppi- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  give  here  so)ue  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  .system  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  its  existence. 
Fiscal    year..   Routes.    Appnp. 


3897  ..  .. 

33 

1898  ..  .. 

\ry.i 

1899  .  .  .  . 

412 

1900  .  .  .  . 

1.259 

1901  .  .  .  . 

3.761 

1902  . .  .  . 

8.298 

190:3  . .  . . 

15.119 

190-1  .... 

24,566 

1905  .  .  .  . 

32.055 

190(1  ..  .. 

35,766 

1907  ..  .. 

37,728 

1908  . .  .  . 

39,277 

1909  ..  .. 

40,028 

1910  (June) 

41,089 

* 


Expd.    Inc. 

$      40,000 

50,241 

150,012 

420,433 

1,750,321 

4,089,041 

8,051,599 

12,645,275 

20,864,885 

25,011,625 

26,661,555 

34,371.939 

35,631,034 


*. 


Expt 


35,401 
99,771 
270,421 
1,329.888 
2.338,720 
3,962,558 
4,593,676 
8.219,610 
4,146,740 
1.649,930 
7,710,384 
1,289,095 


40,000 
50,250 
150,032 
450,000 
1.750.796 
4.089,075 
8.580.364 
12,926,905 
21,116.600 
25,828,309 
28,200,000 
34,900,000 
35,673,000 
37.260,000 
In  the  13  years  the  number  of  routes  have  been  in- 
creased from  83  in  1897.  the  year  that  the  service  was 
started,  to  41.089  routes  at"  the  end  of  :May  1910. 
Congress  has  increased  its  appropriation  from  ^iO.- 
000  in  1897,  when  the  experiment  was  first  started,  to 
.$37,260,000  in  1910.  This  shows  that  the  demand  for 
rural  free  delivery  service  is  constantl}'  increasing, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  popular  with  the  people  but 
that  it  is  becoming  now  an  absolute  necessitj',  just  as 
much  as  the  telephone  or  the  telegraph.  We  would 
not  want  to  even  think  of  abolishing  the  rural  free 
delivery  service,  for  many  of  us  feel  that  we  could  not 
get  along  without  it,  and  j'et  there  are  probably  a 
thou.sand  or  more  routes  threatened  wnth  discontin- 
uance if  the  public  roads  over  which  the  carriers  have 
to  travel  are  not  put  in  better  condition.  As  w^e  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  service  discontinued,  we  should  do 
our  part  toward  making  it  more  efficient,  and  here 
again  its  cfBciency  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  con- 


dition of  the  public  roads.  We  should  not.  however, 
be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  public  road  in  just  good 
enough  condition  so  that  our  rural  free  delivery  will 
not  be  discontinued,  but  we  should  improve  the  roads 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  car- 
rier to  make  the  fastest  time  possible  and  at  the  min- 
imum expense  for  teams  and  at  the  minimum  cost  of 
wear  and  tear  on  stock  and  equipment. 

Right  here  let  me  say  a  few'  words  to  the  patrons 
of  the  rural  routes  on  behalf  of  the  carriers.  As  you 
know,  the  carriers  have  to  sign  a  contract  for  the 
route,  for  which  they  receive  a  definite  amount  per 
year,  out  of  which  they  have  to  pay  for  their  teams ; 
the  carrier  also  has  to  pass  an  examination,  showing 
himself  qualified  for  the  service  in  which  he  desires 
to  take  part.  I  have  obtained  some  figures  from  Ru- 
ral Free  Delivery,  a  newspaper  published  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  rural  carriers  which  will  give,  I  believe,  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  regarding  expenses  and  net 
income  of  carriers.  It  is  a  statement  for  the  six 
months  ending  Dec.  31,  1909.  The  items  of  expense 
given  in  this  statement  are  as  follows : 

Corn $  60.00 

Oats 24.00 

Hay 30.00 

Blacksmithing 25.00 

Depreciation  of  vehicles 40.00 

Depreciation  of  harness,  etc 11.00 

Depreciation  of  horses 50.00 

Paid  for  tools,  blankets,  etc 4.00 

Interest  on   $390.00  investment  in  horses, 

vehicles,  etc 11.70 

Taxes  on  horses,  outfit,  etc 3.00 

This   makes  a  total   expense   for   the   six 

months  of $258.70 

Salary  for  the  six  months $432.00 

making  a  net  earning  for  six  months   of 
$173.30,  or  $28.88  per  month. 

Now,  without  any  comments  as  to  whether  or  not 
rural  carriers  are  paid  in  proportion  to  Avhat  they  do, 
I  wish  to  state  how  we  are  responsible  for  at  least 
part  of  their  heavy  expense  and  small  net  income. 
Taking  the    items  blacksmithing   $25.   depreciation    of 


.■By  Permission  Standard  Oil  Co. .  Inc. 
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vehicles  $40,  depreciation  of  harness  etc.  $11,  deprecia- 
tion of  horses  $50,  making  a  total  of  $126,  these  large 
items  of  expense  are  due  largely  to  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  our  public  roads,  and  we  could  readilj'  save 
our  carriers  at  least  one-half  of  this  amount  if  we 
would  do  our  part  in  keeping  up  the  public  roads  in 
the  conditions  in  Avhich  they  should  be.  This  would 
mean  an  increase  of  $10  per  month  on  the  net  in- 
come of  the  carrier.  Don't  you  think  he  would  ap- 
preciate this? 

The  postoffice  department  in  determining  the  pay 
of  the  letter  carriers,  do  not  give  very  much  consid- 
eration to  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  the 
carrier  has  to  travel,  as  they  have  a  ruling  that  the 
roads  must  be  passable  at  all  times  of  the  j^ear.  Now, 
the  better  the  condition  of  the  road,  the  less  expense 
in  wear  and  tear  on  the  stock  and  equipment  of  the 
carrier.  If  you  will  examine  the  statistics  of  the  av- 
erage net  income  of  the  carriers  in  the  different 
states,  you  will  find  that  in  the  eastern  United  States 
that  those  states  that  have  the  best  roads  their  car- 
riers average  the  largest  net  income  per  month  for 
the  service  rendered. 

The  carriers  are  splendid  men  selected  by  examina- 
tion, who  are  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faith- 
ful and  just  performance  of  their  duties,  and  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  paid  salaries  that  come  somewhere 
near  being  commensurate  with  their  services. 

Now  what  can  we  do  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  public  roads?  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  make 
all  our  roads  macadam  roads  for  many  years  to  come. 
For  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  North  Carolina 
has  approximately  47,000  miles  of  public  road  in  the 
state,  of  which  only  2,075  miles  are  surfaced  roads,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  dirt  road  will  be  our  principal 
road  for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  over  this  type 
of  road  that  a  good  many  of  the  rural  routes  extend. 
These  dirt  roads,  however,  can  with  a  very  little  ex- 
pense be  kept  up  in  very  good  condition,  but  the  trou- 
ble has  been  that  we  have  not  given  enough  thought 
to  this  work.  The  repairing  of  our  dirt  roads  is  us- 
ually done  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  very  often 
it  is  put  off  till  fall,  so  that  just  about  the  time  the 
road  has  been  repaired  by(  ?)  by  throwing  the  trash  and 
dirt  from  the  gutters  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
filling  up  holes  with  rock  and  brush,  heavy  rains  come 
along  and  wash  most  of  it  out  again  very  quickly,  and 
it  never  gets  packed  down  before  the  winter  freezes 
come  on.  Thus  instead  of  bettering  the  road  we  have 
made  it  a  great  deal  worse.  When  properly  construct- 
ed the  dirt  road  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  where  it  is 
part  of  a  system  of  improved  roads  of  the  county,  that 
is  roads  surfaced  with  macadam  or  sand-clay  or  grav- 
el, the  travel  on  the  dirt  roads  is  so  much  less  than  on 
the  main  thoroughfares  that  it  should  be  but  little 
trouble  to  keep  it  in  first  class  condition,  provided,  it 
has  been  put  in  first  class  condition  at  the  beginning 
both  as  regards  location  and  drainage. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  very  few  earth  roads 
but  what  can  be  improved,  so  that  the  question  of  im- 
provement which  will  render  roads  more  efficient  is 
not  a  very  difficult  one  to  solve.  Just  as  careful 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  location  of  dirt  roads 
as  is  given  to  the  hard  surfaced  roads,  for  in  reality 
the  location  of  a  road  is  its  only  permanent  part  and, 
for  this  reason,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  road  is  located  in  the  right  place  regarding  grade, 
drainage,  and  the  benefits  it  will  give  to  the  pqpple  of 
the  eommunity.^^  llany  of  the  dirt-  roads  in  North 
Carolina  over  which  our  carriers  have  to  travel  are 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  almost  impassable  on  ac- 


count of  the  mud  and  steep  grades,  and  in  most  cases 
these  obstacles  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  road  had 
been  located  properl.y,  and  can  now  be  avoided  by  relo- 
cating the  road.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  manj'  of  j'ou 
have  wondered  how  the  carriers  have  been  able  to 
bring  your  mail  to  you  every  day  when  you  have 
known  the  awful  condition  of  the  roads  over  which 
they  have  had  to  travel.  Think  of  a  road  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  takes  you  5  hours  to  go  14  miles  with  a 
strong  pair  of  horses  and  a  light  surrey.  What  does 
the  carrier  have  to  do  in  many  instances?  I  have 
known  several  cases  where  the  carrier  would  start  out 
in  his  buggy,  go  a  certain  distance,  and  then  leave  his 
buggy,  saddle  his  horse  and  go  horseback  for  part  of 
his  route,  it  sometimes  being  necessary  to  leave  the 
public   road  entirely. 

It  is  such  conditions  that  the  government  has  finally, 
decided  must  be  changed  or  the  routes  will  be  dis- 
continued. If  we  would  insist  that  our  townships  and 
counties  would  employ  competent  road  engineers  to 
plan  out  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  on  our  public 
roads,  we  could,  with  the  funds  available,  put  the 
greater  part  of  our  dirt  roads  in  first  class  condition ; 
and  then,  by  organizing  and  dividing  up  the  road  into 
sections,  each  section  under  the  supervision  of  a  sur- 
veyor, foreman,  director  (or  'whatever  you  have  a 
mind  to  call  him)  whose  business  it  would  be  to  go 
over  that  stretch  of  road  after  every  heavy  rain,  and 
do  whatever  repairing  work  was  necessary,  we  would 
find  that  our  dirt  roads  would  be  kept  in  first  class 
condition  and  we  would  never  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  system  that  kept  them  in  sucli  good  condition. 

One  of  the  best  road  machines  for  such  work  is  the 
"split-log  drag"  mentioned  in  one  of  the  postmaster's 
circulars.  By  the  constant  and  wise  use  of  this  drag 
after  rains  a  dirt  road  can  be  dragged  into  shape  and 
the  surface  kept  hard.  In  the  middle  Avestern  states 
a  large  number  of  the  farmers  have  made  the  drags, 
and  are  using  them  themselves  on  the  roads  that  go  by 
and  through  their  farms.  In  Illinois  alone,  there  are 
15,000  of  these  drags  that  are  being  worked  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  In  Lj'oming  coimty,  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  300,  and  in   Lancaster  county  nearly  350. 

These  drags  do  efficient  work,  and  I  want  to  see 
thousands  of  them  used  in  North  Carolina.  Every 
farmer  can  make  one,  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  to  $5.00  at 
the  most,  and,  if  he  would  run  the  drag  up  and  down 
the  road  adjoining  his  farm,  he  would  be  surprised  at 
the  results.  This  is  one  way  in  which  all  the  rural 
friends  of  the  carriers  can  assist  them  and  they  will 
find  that  they  are  not  only  assisting  the  carrier  but 
are  also  assisting  themselves  bj^  making  a  better  road 
between  the  farm  and  town. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  these  drags  have  been 
prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  geological  and  econom- 
ic survey  and  by  the  United  States  office  of  public 
roads,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  either  of  these  offices 
will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  these  specifica- 
tions to  any  who  desire  them.  The  rural  carriers  can 
assist  in  the  good  road  work  along  this  line  by  seeing 
that  all  the  patrons  of  the  route  have  one  of  these  cir- 
culars, and  then  requesting  them  to  make  a  drag  and 
use  it. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  users  of  a  public 
road  can  very  materially  assist  in  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair— while  this  applies  to  dirt  roads  more  directly,  it 
is  also  applicable  to  macadam,  sand-clay,  or  gravel 
roads,  especially  to  the  two  latter — and  that  is,  when 
you  are  driving  along  the  public  road,  do  not  always 
drive  in  the  same  track  as  the  team  ahead  of  you,  for 
if  all  the  teams  use  the  same  place;  all  the  wear  will 
be  along  one  line,  and  the  result  will  be  a  rut.       By 
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exercising  a  little  care  and  not  driving  exactly  where 
the  last  wagon  did  the  wear  will  be  distributed  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  will 
keep  it  smooth,  the  road  remaining  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  a  longer  time  than  otherwise.  A  plan 
has  been  suggested  in  which  the  carriers  can  assist, 
and  that  is  to  distribute  cards  with  the  following  in- 
scription to  all  users  of  the  roads : 

"How  To  Keep  This  Road  For  Years. 

This  road  was  constructed  for  your  use. 

Don't  drive  in  one  track.     Avoid  making  ruts. 

If  all  use  one  place  all  the  wear  will  be  in  one 
place  and  make  a  rut. 

If  you  use  a  little  care  and  do  not  drive  exactly 
where  the  last  wagon  did  the  wear  will  be  distributed, 
which  will  keep  the  surface  smooth  and  the  road  will 
remain  good  for  j'ears ;  otherwise  it  will  soon  be  rut- 
ted and  the   smooth   surface  gone. 

Although  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  our 
public  roads  has  become  one  of  the  more  important 
ones  of  the  day  and  is  not  only  a  state  and  county 
question  but  a  national  one,  yet,  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  are  still  more  or  less  opposed  to  good  roads, 
and  it  is  still  necessary  to  carry  on  an  educational 
campaign  for  good  roads,  although  every  person  wheth- 
er or  not  they  own  horses  or  vehicles  that  will  vise 
the  public  road  are  very  materially  helped  by  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  as  our  people  begin  to 
realize  that  they  are  benefitted  by  them  they  will  use 
their  influence  to  see  that  they  are  constructed  in 
their  communities.  Here  again  the  carrier  can  co-op- 
erate with  others  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  good 
roads.  Realizing  themselves  the  benefits  that  a  eom- 
munit}^  will  derive  from  good  roads,  let  them  spread 
this  information  throughout  a  community,  trying  to 
get  the  people  organized  into  county  and  even  town- 
ship good  roads  associations,  although  the  membership 
at  the  start  may  not  be  more  than  half-a-dozen.     By 


continued  effort  others  will  become  interested  in  this 
important  question,  and  before  long  the  routes  of  the 
rural  carriers  will  be  improved  roads.  This  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
fast  new  routes  can  be  established.  As  I  have  already 
stated  the  demand  for  new  routes  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  one  of  our  congressmen  has  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives  that  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  more  routes  are  established  in 
his  district  and  better  service  of  the  rural  free  deliv- 
ery system  is  obtained,  so  that  every  farmhouse  shall 
have  its  mail  delivered  at  its  door.  While  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  congressman's  desire,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  not  exceptional,  will  require  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  by  the  federal  government, 
j'et,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  this  large  expenditure  of 
money  that  will  delay  this,  but  the  fact  that  this  con- 
gressman's district  is  not  traversed  by  good  roads.  I 
can  as.sure  you  that  an  application  for  a  rural  free 
delivery  route  that  will  be  over  a  good  road  will  re- 
ceive very  favorable  consideration  by  the  postoffice  de- 
partment, but  if  the  proposed  route  is  over  a  poor 
road  it  will  be  very  hard  to  obtain  favorable  consid- 
eration. Thus  it  is  seen  that  it  is  more  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  good  roads  than  of  the  cost  of  the  route  that 
will  determine  how  fast  the  routes  will  be  extended. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  road  question  is  not  only  a 
coimt}^  and  state  question  but  also  a  national  one,  and 
although  it  ma.y  be  sometime  before  we  will  obtain 
national  aid  for  good  roads,  yet  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  the  federal  government  will  assist  the 
states  in  the  construction  of  through  post  roads  lead- 
ing from  capital  to  capital.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  federal  government  will  very  shortly  assist  the 
states  in  the  construction  of  through  post  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  United  States  oflice  of  pviblic  roads  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  experiments  regarding  the  best  sur- 
facing material  for  roads,  and  also  to  assist  the  states 
by  giving  them  engineering   assistance,  so  that  there 


Macadam  Road  Near  Decatur,  Alabama 
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will  be  a  more  uniform  method  in  the  construction 
and  location  of  roads  throughout  the  different  states. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  connection  with  the 
benefits  that  a  community  will  derive  from  good  roads 
that  I  wish  to  mention,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
a  bearing  upon  rural  delivery.  ( 1 )  In  as  much  as  they 
relate  to  increase  of  population  in  rural  districts  North 
Carolina  is  a  comparatively  thinly  populated  state. 
Our  state  is  able  to  support  3  to  5  times,  or  more,  the 
population  that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
question  has  come  up  how  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  our  rural  section.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
state  to  simply  obtain  an  influx  of  labor,  but  to  ob- 
tain an  influx  of  home-seekers,  to  become  citizens  of 
the  state  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  kind  of 
labor  that  is  needed  in  our  rural  sections.  We  desire 
the  better  class  of  home-seekers,  and  these  will  want, 
and  demand,  schools  for  their  children  and  good  roads 
to  connect  them  with  the  town  and  market.  The  class 
of  European  immigrants  that  North  Carolina  would 
desire  have  been  accustomed  to  excellent  roads  in  their 
own  country,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  section  of  coun- 
try that  is  traversed  by  good  roads  connecting  the  va- 
rious farming  districts  with  the  market  and  providing 
the  means  of  intercourse  between  different  neighbors 
would  be  more  attractive  than  those  districts  in  which 
the  roads  are  poor  and  at  sometimes  of  the. year  al- 
most impassable.  This  class  of  immigrants,  however, 
is  not  the  only  one  which  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
bring  into  her  border,  we  wish  to  attract  Americans 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  to 
offer  them  splendid  investments  in  farming  lands,  wa- 
ter powers,  and  manufacturing  industries.  The  class 
of  people  who  will  come  and  take  up  such  industries 
will  demand  good  roads,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide 
good  roads  if  we  expect  to  induce  these  investors  and 
home-seekers  to   come  amongst  us. 

Let  us  now  see  what  influence  such  an  influx  of  peo- 
ple would  have  on  rural  delivery.  It  would  mean  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  our  rural  sections,  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  families  along  certain 
routes,  and  there  would  therefore  be  a  greater  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  these  routes.  It  would 
also  mean  that  the  new  settlers  would  be,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  good  road  advocates,  and  would  do 
their  utmost  to  see  that  the  roads  were  improved  and 
maintained. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  railroads  are  con- 
stantly improving  their  road  beds  and  their  rolling 
stock,  and  spending  large  sums  advertising  the  rail- 
road facilities  of  certain  sections  through  which  they 
pass,  in  their  attempts  to  induce  labor  and  capital  to 
locate  there,  in  order  to  build  up  those  communities 
and  so  increase  the  traffic  and  passenger  revenue  of 
the  railroad?  If  the  railroads  consider  this  necessary, 
how  much  more  important  that  the  counties  and  towns 
should  improve  their  roads,  making  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  macadam,  sand-clay,  or  gravel,  and  thus  of- 
fer the  strongest  inducements  for  capital  and  labor  to 
invest  in  their  sections 

It  is  a  substantiated  fact  that  no  state  in  the  union 
is  so  attractive  to  every  class  seeking  new  homes  and 
new  investments  as  North  Carolina  Most  of  these 
people  Avill  select  their  locations  on  good  roads.  Some 
will  be  deterred  from  investing  on  account  of  the  poor 
roads  in  the  sections  where  they  had  expected  to 
settle.  Many  do  not  want  to  settle  in  our  cities, 
towns,  or  even  villages,  but  want  to  be  out  on  farms 
five  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  or  town,  but  want  to 
be  connected  with  the  city  by  good  roads.  If  good 
roads  are  so  important  to  those  coming  into  North 
Carolina,  whether  they  be  capitalists,  health,  pleasure. 


or  home  seekers,  or  laborers,  how  much  more  impor- 
tant should  good  roads  be  to  those  already  settled  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  take  up  is  the  re- 
lation of  good  roads  to  our  rural  people.  Improved 
roads  will  make  possible,  at  all  times  of  the  j^ear,  so- 
cial intercourse  between  neighbors  and  between  coun- 
try and  town.  It  will  be  possible  for  neighbors  to 
visit  each  other  at  any  time  without  walking  or  driv- 
ing through  the  mud.  To  my  mind,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  toward  keeping  the  young 
people  on  the  farm,  and  we  will  not  have  so  many  of 
our  boys  and  girls  rushing  to  towns  and  cities  to  ac- 
cept positions,  at  small  wages,  in  stores  and  mills, 
preferring  more  or  less  hardship  in  town  to  the  iso- 
lation of  the  farm.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  many  of 
our  city  people  are  buying  up  property  in  the  country 
where  it  is  connected  by  improved  roads  with  the  city, 
preferring  country  life,  provided,  they  can  easily  and 
quickly  reach  the  city. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  possible  for  any  coimtry 
place  to  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  that  can 
be  found  in  any  city,  and  at  no  greater  expense,  yet, 
even  if  the  country  home  is  supplied  with  all  these,  if 
it  is  separated  by  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  city  by 
bad  roads  these  other  modern  improvements  coimt  for 
little ;  for  it  is  the  isolation  that  the  young  people  are 
objecting  to  and  not  the  work  or  the  life  on  the  farm 
itself. 

Recently  I  made  an  inquiry  at  one  of  our  county 
seats  regarding  the  number  of  young  people  who,  be- 
coming of  age,  had  left  the  county.  I  found  that  with- 
in the  past  three  years  out  of  40  young  people  who 
had  become  of  age,  and  who  had  resided  within  three 
miles  of  the  courthouse,  all  but  five  or  six  had  left, 
and  gone  to  other  places  to  live.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  reason  was  bad  roads. 

Improve  your  roads,  and  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  young  people  on  the  farms;  improve  your  roads, 
and  you  will  find  the  men  coming  back  to  the  farms. 
The  farmer  who  has  improved  his  soil,  and  is  making 
farming  a  scientific  profession,  and  is  connected  with 
town  and  market  by  a  good  road  is  the  most  indepen- 
dent man  alive;  and  the  whole  country  is  beginning 
to   realize  this. 

Thus  we  see  that  good  roads  will  increase  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  rural  districts  by  bringing  in  outsiders 
who  are  attracted  by  the  investments  offered,  and  keep 
our  own  young  people  on  the  farms,  and  this,  as  I 
stated  before,  as  much  as  anything  else,  will  increase 
the  rural  free  delivery  routes  in  different  sections  of  the 
state. 


Oil  vs.  Water  as  a  Dust  Preventative. 

The  superintendent  of  parks  in  Kansas  City  found 
that  in  one  year  a  saving  of  34  per  cent,  was  effected 
by  using  oil  instead  of  water  as  a  preventative  of  dust. 
Sprinkling  would  have  cost  for  that  year  $16,207.32. 
Oiling  cost  $10,671.44.  The  superintendent  said  that 
occasional  light  applications  of  oil  during  the  season 
improved  the  wearing  surface  of  the  driveways.  The 
damage  to  the  wearing  surface  comes  largely  from 
attrition  of  the  grit  or  dust  on  the  road  way,  and  oil, 
he  pointed  out,  compacts  the  grit  or  dust,  thus  cheek- 
ing deterioration  at  once  and  preventing  the  damage 
that  comes  from  automobile  travel. 


White  sulphite  waste,  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood-pulp,  is  being  used  in  parts  of  New 
York  to  make  a  road  surface.  The  experiment  is  be- 
ins:  watched  with  interest. 
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The  Exhibit  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
at  the  Appalachian  Exposition 

By  HON.  VERNON  M.  PEIRCE,  Chief  Engineer  U.  S.    Office    Public  Roods 

The  exhibit  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  is  intended         The  oiled  earth  model  shows  a  section  of  dusty  road ; 


to  instruct   and   interest  the  farmer,  the   road   official 
and  the  general  public  in  road  building. 

The  exhibit  consists  of  a  number  of  models  built  on 
a  scale  of  V/o  inches  to  the  foot  and  illustrating  15 
standard  types  of  roads  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 


same  road  plowed,  harrowed  and  ready  for  oiling ;  as- 
phaltic  oil  spread  on  plowed  surface ;  mixing  oil  and 
earth ;  finished  road. 

The  sand  clay  model  shows  section  of  an  old  sandy 
road;  same  rounded  up  ready  for  clay;  6  or  8  inches 


Mr.  Eldridj^e  Explaining  the  Exhibition 

United  States.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  exhibit  is  that  which  shows  the  use  of  asphaltic 
oil  and  tar  as  dust  palliatives  and  preventives,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  macadam  roads 


Mr.  Eldridge,  Government  Representative,   Explaining  the  Construction  of  a 
Bituminous  Macadam  Road 

of  clay  spread  on ;  mixing  clay  with  disk  or  tooth  har- 
row when  wet;  finished  road  after  being  shaped  with 
road  machine. 

The  gravel  road  model  shows  prepared  subgrade  and 
gravel    shoulders ;    first    course    of   gravel   spread  and 


Model  of  Steam  Road  Roller,  Operated  on  Model  of  Finished  Macadam  Road 

A  miniature  crushing  plant  and  steam  roller  in  ac- 
tual operation  as  well  as  a  complete  outfit  of  earth 
handling  machinery  is   also    shown. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  model 
roads : 

The  model  earth  road  shows  a  section  of  poorly 
drained  enrth  road;  a  section  which,  is  well  drained 
and  crowned  with  a  road  machine;  another  section  on 
which  the  ruts  and  holes  are  being  filled  with  a  split 
log   drag. 


Mr.  Eldridge,  Government  Representative,  Demonstrating  the  Proper 
Method  of  Grading 

rolled;  second  course  of  cementing  gravel  and  finished 
road. 

Gravel  macadam  model  shows  prepared  subgrade 
with  earth  shoulder  as  in  regular  macadam  road  with 
shoulder  drains;  first  course  gravel;  second  course  of 
cementing  gravel  and  finished  road. 

Telford  model  shows  prepared  subgrade   and  earth 
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shoulders   Telford   base    of    rock  laid  by  hand;    layer      of  macadam;  number  two  course  of  macadam;  screen- 
number  one    of    crushed  rock ;   layer   number   two   of      ings  and  dust ;  finished  road. 


Model  of  Portable  Rock  Crushing  Plant 


Gravel  Macadam  Road 


crushed  rock;  coating  of  binder,  screening  and  dust; 
finished  road. 

Macadam    with    V   shaped   foundation    intended    to  The  burnt  clay  model  shows  ridges  four  feet  apart 

across  the  road;  cord  wood  four  feet  long   and   clay 


nd  Split  Log  Drag  on  Earth  Road 


Burnt  Clay  Construction 


take  the  place  of  Telford.  V  shaped  foundation,  slop- 
ing to  center  instead  of  to  sides;  earth  shoulders  and 
shoulder    drains  to  carry    Avater    from    foundation    to 


laid  in  alternate  layers  to  a  total  depth  of  about  four 
feet  with  bark  and  chips  in  flues  ready  for  burning; 


Gravel  Road 


Telford  Road 


side  ditches.     Boulders  dumped   into  foundation  to  a      clay   burnt   down  to  clinkers;  clinkers  broken  up    by 
depth  of  about  18  inches  in  center.     Number  one  course     hammer   or   roller.     Finished   road. 
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Crushing  plant   shows   quarry   face  in  baclcground; 
crusher  elevator;    screens  and  bins  for  three  sizes   of 


Tar  Macadam,  Penetrated  Method 


stone.     Crusher  is  operated  by   small   motor  enclosed 
in  miniature  engine  house. 


Slag  Tar  Road 


Macadam    road   shows   subgrade    with   shoulders   of 
earth  and  shoulder  drains:  number  one  course  of  2  to 


Tar  Macadam,  Gladwell  Method- 


to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  4  inches.  Another  macadam 
road  model  shows  miniature  steam  roller  in  actual  op- 
eration finishing  macadam  road,  the  %-inch  screenings 
of  stone  and  dust  having  been  previously  applied. 

The  tar  macadam  road  model  shows  dusty  macadam 
surface ;  same  swept  and  cleaned ;  hot  bitumen  broom- 
ed into  the  surface ;  sand  and  stone  screenings  spread 
to  take  up  surplus  liitumen. 
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Macadam  with  V  Shaped  Foundation.     Massachusetts  Method  to    Take   the 
Plaoe  of  Telford,  But  This  Method  is  Used  Only  on  Uncertain  Ground 

Tar  macadam  j)enetration  method;  prepared  sub- 
grade  ;  macadam  course  number  one,  rolled ;  number 
two  course  of  macadam ;  hot  tar,  asphaltic  or  oil  flushed 
onto  surface.  Screenings  and  dust  applied  to  take  up 
surplus  bitumen  ;  fuiished  road. 

The  slag  tar  model  shows  prepared  foundation  same 
as  regular  macadam;  crushed  slag  same  as  number  one 
course  of  macadam;  crushed  slag  same  as  number 
two  course  of  macadam  but  coated  with  bitmnen  be- 
fore being  applied  to  the  surface ;  same  with  bitumen 


21/0  inch  rock  placed  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  inches 
rolled;  number  two  course  of  1  to  IVs-inch  rock  rolled 


Oiled  Earth  Road 

or  liquid  asphalt  flushed  onto  the  surface ;  screenings 
or  sand  applied  to  take  up  surplus  bitumen ;  finished 
road.. 

Sand  bituminous  macadam  prepared  foundation  same 
as  macadam ;  number  one  course  of  macadam ;  number 
two  course  of  macadam  coated  with  hot  tar  or  oil  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to   the  surface ;   thin    coat   of   sand 
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mixed  with  tar  before   being  applied;  stone  dust   ap- 
plied to  take  up  surplus  tar;  finished  road. 

Tar  macadam,  Gladwell  method.  First  course  regu- 
lar number  one  macadam,  thin  layer  of  stone,  screen- 
ings  coated    with   hot    tar  before  it  is  applied ;    num- 


dollars  to  doughnuts  that  the  owners  of  health-insur- 
ing automobiles  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  country 
roads,  spend  some  of  their  surplus  cash  in  gasoline,  and 
consider   that   the   investment    is   adequate  in    the    re- 


Macadam  Road 

ber  two  course  of  crushed  stone  rolled  until  screen- 
ings begin  to  work  through ;  same  with  hot  tar  flushed 
on  screenings  and  dust  applied  to  take  up  surplus  tar; 
finished  road. 

Sections  of  tar  macadam  roads  built  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1872-3-5-7  are  also  shown  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  this  class  of  construction. 


Macadam  Road 


When  The  Dollars  Go  Elsewhere. 

Somewhat  amusing  in  some  of  its  aspects  is  the  re- 
cent tirade  of  abuse  of  the  automobile,  emanating  from 
certain  financial  mouthpieces.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  people  are  to  some  extent  denying 
themselves  of  the  luxiu-ies  of  the  past,  in  order  that 
they  may  possess  the  health-giving  automobile,  with  its 
ever  present  availability  of  affording  a  welcome  change 


turning  dividends   which  include   keen   appetities  and 
nights  of  sound  slumber. — American  Motorist. 

The  ' '  Better  Roads ' '  Oigar. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  A.  J.  Long,  of  the  A.  J.  Long 
Cigar  &  Grocery  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  a  very 
warm  advocate  of  good  roads,  not  only  for  his  county, 
Bibb,  but  for  the  entire  state  of  Georgia  and  the  south. 
Mr.  Long  served  for  five  years  on  the  Road  Board  of 
Bibb  county,  and  is  now  serving  a  term  of  four  years 
as  county  commissioner,  and  in  both  offices  he  has  ren- 
dered excellent  services  in  the  creation  of  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  public  roads  in  the  South,  resulting 
in  the  building  up  of  a  reputation- for  Bibb  county  that 
is  enjoyed  by  very  few  counties  in  his  section. 


Tarred  Macadam,  Old  Macadam  Treated  With  Tar 

of  scene  to  the  man  seeking  temporary  relief  from 
office  and  the  woman  craving  a  respite  from  household 
duties.  ,» 

While  the  selling  of  stock  certificates  may  have  re- 
ceived a  setback,  and  the  Napoleons  of  finance  may 
have  to  shear  their  lambs  more  closely,  it  is  a  wager  of 


Sand  Clay  Road 

iMr.  Long  admits  that  the  proposition  is  in  a  way  a 
selfish  one,  but  he  argues  that  if  he  can  make  a  profit 
on  a  commodity  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the 
thing  that  all  "sections  need,  then  he  is  justified  in 
placing  the  "Better  Roads  Cigar"  on  the  market.  We 
earnestly  endorse  the  idea  and  hope  that  our  subscrib- 
ers will'at  least  give  the  "Better  Roads  Cigar"  a  fair 
trial,  which  we  feel  sure  will  result  in  their  adopting 
the  "Better  Roads"  as  there  permanent  smoke. 
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Good  Roads  Without  Money 


By  D.  WARD  KING 


To  overtiirii  moss-grown  customs,  to  change  the  high- 
way legislation  of  states,  to  revolutionize  the  road- 
making  methods  of  the  nation,  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  road  makers  of  a  continent,  to  improve  the  com- 
mon earth  roads  to  an  immeasurable  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  save  millions  of  dollars  by  reducing  road- 
building  expenses :  this  is  the  province  of  the  simple, 
cheap,  uncouth  but  efficient  King-drag.  Little  did  I 
suspect  when  first  I  rode  a  drag  down  the  highway  that 
such  claims  would  ever  be  made. 

The  initial  trip  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and 
the  result  was  so  pleasing  and  satisfactory  that  the 
work  has  never  lagged  from  then  matil  now.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  road  was  instantaneous.  The  passage  of 
the  drag  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  Whereas  the 
road  had  been  very  rough,  with  two  deep  ruts  in  evi- 
dence, after  the  drag  had  been  used  it  was  compara- 
tively smooth,  and  the  ruts,  which  before  dragging 
stuck  out  like  sore  thumbs,  were  rendered  unobtrusive 
and  unobstructive.  Before,  none  but  the  hardiest  ad- 
venturer dared  drive  out  of  the  beaten  track;  after- 
ward, there  was  no  need  to  choose  a  way,  for  all  the 
surface  was  smoother  than  the  best  portion  had  been. 

The  stories  told  about  the  King-drag  and  its  work 
are  prepo.sterous ;  they  are  unreasonable  and  absurd; 
and  yet  they  are  absolutely  true.  But  I  ask  no  one  to 
believe,  for  my  only  object  in  telling  them  is  to  shock 
the  public  into  giving  the  new  system  a  trial. 

Here  is  one  they  are  telling  in  Iowa.  In  Cedar 
county  a  gentleman  riding  in  a  spring  wagon  on  a 
dragged  road  drove  out  to  one  side  to  allow  a  four- 
horse  wagonload  of  logs  to  go  by  him.  The  loaded 
logs  went  merrily  on  their  way,  but  the  spring  wagon 
had  to  be  dug  out  with  a  spade. 

Problems  in  Mud. 

From  over  near  Trenton,  ^Missouri,  comes  another. 
It  seems  that  some  years  ago  a  stretch  of  creek-bottom 
road  habitually  overflowed  after  every  heavy  rain.  It 
regularly  became  a  mass  of  mud  and  water.  The 
community  declared  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity to  fill  in  enough  earth  to  build  a  roadway,  and  the 
authorities  were  planning  to  condemn  land  for  a  new 
road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  creek.  At  this 
moment  somebody  .suggested  a  test  with  a  King-drag. 
Although  the  creek  still  covers  the  roadway  during 
each  freshet,  there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  with 
that   road  since   the   test   began. 

To  the  man  who  drives  a  team  the  word  gumbo  means 
broken  double-trees,  horses  mired  down,  and  other 
bad-road  calamities.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  sort 
of  gumbo  lies  between  my  home  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Maitland.  One  morning  when  I  boarded  the 
train  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  on  my  return  from  a  lecture 
trip,  the  trainmen  said  in  response  to  my  inquiry  for 
news  from  down  the  road:  "Well,  sir,  they  had  a 
terrible  storm  at  Maitland  la.st  evening.  When  we 
stopped  there  the  rain  was  falling  in  sheets;  one  could 
hardly  see  the  depot."  The  train  arrived  at  Maitland 
and  I  stepped  into  my  buggy  and  drove  home  over  the 
gumbo  quarter.  I  could  see  by  the  debris  on  the  fence 
wires,  still  dripping  wet,  that  water  had  .stood  three 
or  four  feet  deep  on  the  road  during  the  night,  yet 
there  was  not  a  paddle  on  its  surface  and  we  traveled 
its  length  without  the  buggy  wheels  throwing  any 
mud. 

Another  season  the  floods  covered  this  same  gumbo 


quarter  M'ith  water  and  kept  it  standing  there  for 
more  than  a  week,  the  road  being  traveled  every  day. 
I  appealed  to  the  highway  authorities  to  erect  a  barri- 
cade, for  I  felt  a  personal  pride  in  that  road,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  destruction  gave  me  great  mental  pain. 
But  the  authorities  said  they  were  powerless  because 
they  could  stop  public  travel  only  when  traveling  be- 
came dangerous  to  the  public;  so  they  did  nothing. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  floods  abated,  the  water 
receded,  and  this  King-drag  gumbo  boulevard  emerged 
from  its  seven-day  baptism  bearing  no  evidence  of  the 
test — absolutely  unharmed. 

Here  is  another  good  one  from  Iowa.  It  is  told  by 
ilr.  Henry  Harlow,  mayor  of  Onawa,  who  relates  his 
first  experience  with  a  King-drag  in  these  words:  "I 
built  a  drag  exactly  according  to  Mr.  King's  direc- 
tions. I  finished  it  before  noon  and  put  it  to  work  at 
one  o'clock  on  a  single  block  of  our  main  street.  The 
soil  is  gumbo  and  the  street  was  almost  impassable,  the 
mud  being  hub-deep  in  some  places.  At  five  o'clock, 
just  four  hours  after  beginning  to  use  the  drag,  wag- 
ons loaded  with  four  thousand  pounds  of  baled  hay 
were  being  drawn  over  the  block  and  were  making 
scarcely  a  perceptible  rut." 

And  here  is  a  whopper  from  Maine,  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Boston.  Mr.  F.  P.  Sandborn  began  his 
experiment  with  the  drag  on  April  22,  1906.  "At  the 
commencement,"  he  says,  "the  mud  was  from  two  to 
eight  inches  or  more  in  depth.  Within  three  hours 
teams  passed  at  a  trot  without  sinking  half  the  depth 
of  a  hoof  or  burying  the  wheel  rim." 

The  most  hopelessly  impossible  of  these  stories  has 
been  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  series.  It  tells  of  an 
incident  in  my  own  experience  and  is  as  highly  im- 
probable at   first  glance  as  any  I   know. 

When  road  dragging  was  young  a  few  of  us  would 
take  turns  in  occasionally  riding  our  drags  clear  to 
town.  'I  was  halted  on  one  of  these  trips,  just  at  the 
city  limits,  by  a  huge  mudhole.  This  mudhole  reached 
from  one  fence  to  the  other  and  the  fences  were  forty 
feet  apart.  My  hesitation  was  caused  by  the  fear 
that  I  would  get  my  feet  wet,  for  surely  the  hole  was 
deep  and  wide  and  ugly.  Taking  courage  I  drove 
through.  Now  I  was  ju.st  enough  of  a  boy  that  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  had  happened,  so  I  stopped  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  scene.  The  view  presented  so  im- 
pressed me  that  I  turned  my  team  ancl  drove  through 
again.  The  mudhole  was  now  between  me  and  town, 
which  called  for  a  third  trip ;  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
turn toward  home  evened  things  up  by  another  voyage 
— four  passages  in  all,  two  on  each  side.  Hear  me ! — 
there  has  never  been  a  mudhole  there  since. 

' '  Preposterous  ! ' '  Yes. 

"Beyond  all  reason"  Oh,  no. 

Give  me  three  minutes  face  to  face  with  any  audience 
of  good  intelligence  and  ordinary  reasoning  power  and 
it  will  admit  that  any  one  of  these  stories  is  not  only 
quite  possible  but  very  probable.  Ask  a  five-year-old 
child  the  result  of  multiplying  two  by  two  and  he  an- 
swers "four."  Ask  him  to  multiply  two  and  a  half  by 
two  and  he  hangs  his  head.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
a  fraction  when  he  sees  it.  And  so  the  average  man 
is  quick  to  answer  "mud"  when  you  inquire  the  re- 
sult of  mixing  water  and  earth.  But  wlien  you  ask 
him  to  describe  the  result  that  comes  from  mixing  the 
King-drag  with  the  puddled   clay  of  the  roadway  he 
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hangs  his  head  and  stammers  that  he  has  "not  been 
that  far  over  in  the  book." 

The  First  Convention. 

Two  men  in  saddles  riding  down  opposite  slopes  ap- 
proached each  other.  When  they  met  in  the  hollow 
they  did  not  pass;  they  stopped.  And  there  the  first 
King-drag  convention  was  held.  Chairman  and  secre- 
tary were  dispensed  with.  We  went  into  committee 
of  "the  whole.  "William,"  I  asked,  "if  I  will  drag  the 
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United  States  Model  King-Drag 

road  from  your  place  to  town  once  a  year,  will  you?" 
His  answer  was  to  the  point  and  extremely  satisfac- 
tory. He  uttered  an  explosive  "You  bet!"  The  con- 
versation, of  which  this  was  the  important  part,  oc- 
curred on  the  edge  of  town,  and  as  I  urged  my  horse 
homeward  I  had  ample  leisure  to  turn  the  subject  in 
my  mind.  My  cogitations  impelled  me  to  saddle  a 
fresh  horse  and  ride  on  up  the  road.  In  order  that 
you  may  understand  my  errand,  I  must  explain  that 
William  is  at  home  more  than  two  miles  farther  out 
from  town  than  I  am,  and.  the  highway  is  lined  with 
farms  and  farmers.  Galloping  up  the  road,  I  visited 
neighbor  after  neighbor.  I  put  to  them  the  ciuestion 
I  had  asked  William,  and  broached  the  subject  to  each 
exactly  as  I  had  to  him.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
when  a  few  days  thereafter  .1  rode  my  drag  to  Wil- 
liam's home  and  to  town  and  back,  I  had  placed  in 
my  debt  ten  or  a  dozen  men  along  the  roatl  who  were 
pledged  to  drag  to  town  past  my  house  the  following 
j'ear.  During  the  next  year  we  had  six  miles  of  the 
best  earth  road  that  liad  ever  existed  up  to  that  time. 

A  Good  Roads  Militia. 

The  pushing  little  city  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  came 
forward  with  a  more  elaborate  scheme  for  organized 
road  dragging.  The  Cameron  people  honored  me  by 
giving  me  four  audiences  in  three  years.  On  the  third 
visit,  I  think  it  was,  Postmaster  Filson  proposed,  that 
each  one  of  the  various  rural  routes  select  tv/o  drag 
captains ;  one  captain  to  have  charge  of  the  outgoing 
half  of  the  route,  while  the  other  looked  after  the  in- 
going end.  These  captains  were  given  authoritj'  to 
apportion  the  roads  to  the  farmers  on  their  routes  and 
to  choose  the  moment  when  the  dragging  should  be 
done.     The  scheme  proved  successful. 

Some  five  years  ago,  in  the  south  end  of  my  home 
county,  Mr.  Matthew  Gelvin  portioned  off  the  road 
among  the  neighbors  throughout  the  district  in  his 
charge.  The  fine  condition  of  the  roads  in  that  dis- 
trict, dragged  after  every  rain,  is  a  subject  of  remark, 
and  the  custom  still  prevails  to  this  clay. 

Mr.  Peter  Ransom,  of  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  has 
organized  his  township  so  perfectly  that  for  four  years 
past  all  the  highways  have  been  put  in  order  within 
three  hours  of  the  moment  he  gives  the  word.  Like 
organizations  in  every  township  would  secure  the  drag- 
ging of  every  mile  of  road  in  the  county  three  hovirs 
after  a  given  signal.  And  perfect  organization  of  all 
the  coimties  would,   in  one  hxmdred  and   eighty  min- 


utes, convert  into  boulevards  the  highways  of  the 
state.  The  change  depends  entirely  on  public  senti- 
ment and  capable  leadership. 

But  absolutely  the  last  word  in  good-road  ci»cles  is 
the  recent  organization  for  dragged  roads  clear  across 
certain  western  states.  In  January  last  there  was 
gathered  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  the  most  enthusiastic 
lot  of  road  people  I  ever  faced.  These  people  came  at 
their  own  expense  from  twelve  or  more  Kansas  coun- 
ties and  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  select  a  route  for  a 
dragged  highway  through  these  counties  from  Newton 
to  the  state  line  west,  and  on  into  Colorado.  A  move- 
ment is  now  under  way  to  continue  the  line  eastward 
to  Kansas  City.  This  proposed  dragged  road  will  fol- 
low the  old  Santa  Pe  Trail  and,  because  of  that  fact, 
the  organization  is  called  the  New  Santa  Pe  Trail,  and 
its  brand-new  stationery'  bears  that  legend.  The  route 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  touches 
Hutchinson,  Greatbend,  Larned,  Dodge  City,  Garden 
City,  Syracuse  and  other  cities.  In  conversation,  the 
other  day,  one  of  the  leading  editorial  writers  of  Kan- 
sas City  declared:  "It  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
west. ' ' 

Iowa  has  sprung  a  similar  project  in  her  "River  to 
River  Dragged  Road" — to  stretch  from  Davenport  on 
the  Mississippi  to  Sioux  City  on  the  ilissouri.  Meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  each  county  and  there  is  en- 
thusiasm along  the  entire  route.  No  state-wide  good- 
roads  movement  was  ever  before  greeted  with  such 
a  rousing  endorsement.  Within  mj'  knowledge,  no 
other  extensive  road-improvement  propositions  have 
been  backed  by  one-tenth  the  sentiment  of  approval 
that  is  found  behind  these  in  the  rural  districts. 

Pew  if  any  of  the  important  investigations  set  on 
foot  by  Director  Page,  of  the  United  States  office  of 
public  roads,  have  proved  more  valuable  to  the  country 
at  large  than  has  the  one  wliich  brought  us  a  complete 
census  of  the  road  mileage  of  the  nation.  Methodical- 
ly compiled,  the  figures  not  only  exhibit  the  totals  for 
states  and  nation,  but  they  also  tells  us,  county  by 
county,  the  miles  of  highwaj',  what  they  cost  per  an- 
num, and  the  stuff  of  which  thev  are  built. 


United  States  Model  King-Drag.     Plan  and  Elevati 


Astonishing  revelations  are  on  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port. Proud  Pennsj'lvania  bows  before  Missouri,  for 
the  figures  show  a  greater  proportion  of  improved 
roads  in  Missouri  than  is  possessed  by  the  Keystone 
State.  Imperial  New  York  is  behind  Illinois,  while 
Ohio  and  Indiana  each  have  ten  times  the  hard-sur- 
faced mileage  reported  from  New  Jersey.  Even  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  states  have  their  share  of 
mud  roads. 

Witness  the  fact  that  over  five  thousand  miles  of 
dirt  road  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  adjoining 
the  citj'  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  state  of  New  York  boasts  of  77,922  miles  of 
luud,  3692  miles  of  gravel  and  only  2184  miles  of  stone. 
The  drag  could  be  used  with  profit  regularly  on  all 
this  dirt  and  gravel,  and  dragging  would  not  injure 
the  stone  roads. 

Maryland  and  the  Virginias  form  a  compact  block 
of  territorj'  so  venerable  that  the  west  in  comparison 
is  as  a  babe  to  its  great-grandmother;  Maryland  and 
the  Virginias  contain  94,763  miles  of  mud  road,  1227 
miles  of  gravel  road  and  1812  miles  of  stone;  ninet.y- 
flve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  being 
dirt. 


No.  1.  Arkansas.     "Black  Waxy"  by  the  Old  Style  Road   Methods.    View  Near 
Helena,  Arkansas,  Adjacent  to  Mississippi  River 

Massachusetts'  proportion  of  stone  and  gravel  road 
is  greater  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  but  in 
spite  of  this.  New  England  as  a  whole,  with  88,000 
miles  of  native  soil  roads,  14,000  miles  of  gravel,  and 
less  than  3,000  miles  of  stone  surface,  is  clearlj'  in  a 
position  to  welcome  with  open  arms  the  kindly  offices 
of  the  split-log  drag.  These  comparisons  are  offered 
not  in  a  critical  or  censorious  mood,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  prevailing  popular  idea  that  all  the 
bad  wheeling  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Send  to  Di- 
rector Page  for  the  figures  and  look  up  the  situation  in 
your  own  county  and  state. 

Evidently  there  is  as  much  need  of  the  King-drag  in 
the  east  as  there  is  on  the  prairies  of  the  middle  west, 
and  the  east  is  showing  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  simple  tool.  Maine  is  using  them  in  numbers.  One 
road  official  just  north  of  the  city  of  Boston  made  a 
saving  of  eighty-three  per  cent  of  his  usual  appropria- 
tion by  using  the  King  system.  His  story  is  so  re- 
markaisle  that  it  was  printed  by  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Sargent  in  a  special  pamphlet. 

The  city  of  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  also  had 
an  experience,  one  well  worth  relating  here.  The 
streets  of  this  city  are  covered  with  slag,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  clinkers,  lime  and  steel,  taken  from  the 
furnaces  of  the  steel  works.  The  going  was  awful 
when  I  was  there  a  few  winters  ago,  and  the  problem 
presented  was  a  puzzling  one.  The  mudholes  were  not 
saucer-shaped,  as  ordinary  mudholes  are,  with  a  grad- 
ual descent  into  their  depths.  Instead,  their  sides  were 
as  sheer  as  a  precipice ;  to  ride  over  them  was  like 
going  up  and  down  a  marble  stairway.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Club  I  spent  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  close  investigation  of  the  situation  and  then  pre- 
scribed the  King-drag,  telling  the  club  that  the  drag 
could  do  no  harm,  and  assuring  them  I  was  confident 
it  would  accomplish  at  least  a  measure  of  improve- 
ment and  quite  probably  would  prove  a  complete  rem- 
edy. One  can  imagine  my  pleasure  when,  the  follow- 
ing March,  immediately  following  the  'first  considerable 
thaw,  Mr.  W.  G.  Palmer  wrote  me  of  its  success.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  his  letter:     "Two  drags  were  built 


as  per  our  agreement  when  you  were  here,  but  owing 
to  the  snow  and  ice  remaining  there  has  been  no  op- 
portimity  to  use  them  until  now.  Three  days  ago  the 
road  was  in  a  very  wet,  soggy  condition  and  the  drag- 
ging began.  One  day  and  a  half  has  been  spent  on 
each  mile  and  the  road  from  below  the  iron  works  to  a 
point  just  half  a  block  below  the  Sheldon  Hotel  is  like 
a  speedway.  This  river  road  over  to  the  island  has  al- 
ways been  the  worst  strip  in  the  city,  but  a  man  just 
called  me  up  from  over  there  and  said  this  is  the  first 
time  since  he  has  been  in  business  that  it  looked  like 
a  .street.  'In  fact,'  he  said,  'it  now  looks  like  a  boule- 
vard.' I  must  saj'  that  the  King-drag  is  more  than 
meeting  all  expectations  on  the  worst  piece  of  road 
this  city  owns."  The  "river  road"  referred  to  is 
subject  to  very  heavy  and  constant  traffic,  leading,  as 
it  does,  to  the  steel  works,  and  being  flanked  on  either 
side  by  large  wholesale  lumber  yards  and  planing  mills, 
great  loads  of  lumber  are  hauled  on  two-wheeled  carts, 
which  are  loosely  attached  to  leading  trucks.  The  en- 
tire two-horse  load  is  borne  by  two  wheels,  while  the 
loose  coupling  permits  the  wheels  to  twist  and  bore 
into  the  mudholes  like  augers  into  a  board.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  destructive  vehicle. 

The  south,  too,  is  putting  its  highways  under  the 
magic  influence  of  the  drag.  The  milk  fever,  so  they 
say,  is  always  to  be  found  across  the  line  in  the  next 
county.  However,  in  an  experience  extending  over 
some  nine  years — during  which  I  have  spoken  in  twen- 
ty-four states  and  Cai^ada — the  worst  roads  possible 
are  always  at  the  last  place  I  happen  to  visit.  Espec- 
ially in  the  earlier  years  of  the  movement  did  well- 
meaning  men  hasten  to  the  rostrum  to  assure  me  of 
faith  in  my  sincerity  and  their  belief  that  the  King- 
drag  would  do  all  that  is  claimed  "over  where  you 
live,  Mr.  King,  but  here — well,  this  soil  is  peculiar. 
Unless  you  have  actually  tested  it  in  wet  weather  yon 
have  no  idea  how  awfully  bad  it  does  get,  and  we  wlio 
know  the  soil  best  are  quite  certain  that  your  drag 
would  not  work,"  and  so  on.  How  often  has  that 
statement  l:)een  whispered  in  my  ear  and  shouted  in  my 
face ! 

In  the  Black-Waxy  Country. 

Now  "black-waxy"  or  "buckshot"  soil  is  the  road- 
wav  terror  of  the  south,   and  mv   friends  there  have 


No.  2.   Arkansas.    A  King-Drag   "Black  Waxy"   Boulevard,    Less  Than  Two 

Hundred  Steps  From  No.  1.    The  Two  Views  Were  Taken  the  Same 

Day  and  Hour  by  a  United  States  Official  Photographer 

Ijeen  very  positive  the  King  system  would  fail  on  it. 
Because  I  have  visited  the  south  less  frequently  than 
any  other  section  the  people  who  travel  over  this  pe- 
culiar soil  have  been  the  last  to  succumb  to  King-drag 
arguments.  But  the  terrible  southern  soil  is  conquered. 
The  photograph.s — number  one  Arkansas  and  number 
two  Arkansas — give  an  instance  of  the  smoothing  and 
soothing    effect   produced   by   the   drag,    as    compared 
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with  the  returns  from  the  old-fashioned  style  of  road- 
work.  The  two  pictures  were  taken  within  the  hour 
and  less  than  two  hundred  steps  separate  the  views, 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  Mr.  E. 
D.  Pillow  tells  me  this  buckshot-slough  road  has,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  been  utterly  impassable  during 
open  winters,  tlowever,  after  a  few  months  of  drag- 
ging, four  mules  regularlj-  moved  ten  bales  of  cotton  at 
a  load  over  the  road  throughout  an  unusually  wet  win- 
ter, and  the  next  winter  the  resisting  capacity  of  the 
road  increased  twenty  per  cent,  so  that  a  normal  load, 
following  a  year's  use  of  the  drag,  was  twelve  bales. 
One-half  of  the  length  of  the  road  is  sticky  buckshot  and 
the  other  half  is  sandy  loam,  and  the  drag  worked 
well  on  both  soils.  "The  King-drag  has  solved  the 
road  problem  in  this  section,"  says  Mr.  Pillow. 

The  formula  for  building  good  roads  without  money 
is  not  complex.  In  truth,  it  is  so  simple  that  many 
persons  when  they  first  set  it  feel  positive  some  im- 
portant item  has  been  omitted.  Here  is  the  complete 
formula,  which  is  absolutely  certain  to  work  on  the 
average  mile  of  earth  road : 

First,  build  a  King-drag;  and  build  it  according  to 
the  specifications  in  the  United  States  King-drag  bulle- 
tin. Do  not  attempt  to  improve  the  drag;  I  spent  sev- 
eral years  trying  to  devise  a  better  one  and  failed. 

Second,  after  the  drag  is  built  hitch  two  horses  to  it. 
attach  the  double-tree  at  a  point  on  the  chain  that  will 
compel  the  drag  to  follow  the  team  at  an  angle  of  for- 
ty-five degrees,  with  the  left-hand  end  of  the  drag  to 
the  rear.  Now,  at  a  moment  when  the  surface  soil  is 
moist  but  not  sticky,  step  on  to  the  drag  and  drive  to- 
ward town  with  one  horse  on  eacli  side  of  the  right- 
hand  wheel  track.  Drive  to  your  neighbor's  front  gate 
and,  turning  there,  drive  back  home  over  the  other 
wheel  track.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Yoii  can  make  an- 
other round  if  you  have  leisure,  but  the  one  trip  will 
answer  if  the  work  is  properly  done.  After  the  next 
rain  or  storm,  when  the  earth  in  the  road  has  dried  so 
that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  slabs  of  the  drag,  though 
still  wet  enough  to  pack,  make  another  trip  to  your 
neighbor's  front  gate  toward  town,  returning  as  be- 
fore. Repeat  the  operation  after  four,  five  or  six  rains 
or  storms.  Probably  after  four  rains,  but  certainly 
after  six  rains,  followed  by  careful  dragging,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  strip  of  roadway  that  is  reached  by  the 
drag  will  be  found  higher  than  the  rest.  In  other 
words,  four  to  six  draggiugs  after  four  to  six  rains  will 
produce  a  smooth,  oval  roadbed,  with  good  drainage 
of  its  surface  within  the  limits  of  the  dragging.  The 
strip,  however,  will  be  criticised  for  its  lack  of  width ; 
which  brings  us  to  the  third  step. 

Third,  to  widen  the  road  use  an  ordinary  mould-board 
plow  and  turn  one  shallow  furrow  from  each  side  to- 
ward the  center,  allowing  the  plow  to  run  outside 
the  mark  made  by  the  end  of  the  drag.  Spread  these 
furrows  over  the  surface  of  the  road  with  the  drag. 
This  operation  will  widen  the  roadbed  two  feet  and 
add  a  little  to  the  crown.  Following  the  next  rain  or 
storm  repeat  the  plowing  and  dragging,  and  when 
you  finish  the  road  will  be  four  feet  wider.  The  plow- 
ing may  be  continued,  only  plowing  one  furrow  after 
each  rain,  until  the  road  is  wide  enough  to  give  satis- 
faction. Any  mile  of  earth  road  which  this  formula 
will  not  remedy  is  unusual  and  exceptional.  If  the 
roadway  is  verj'  narrow  use  a  short  drag. 

Naturally  the  King-drag  Avill  not  mow  grass,  grub 
brush,  pull  stumps  or  quarry  rock,  but,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  p]  ow.  it  will  do  anything  that  is  done  with 
ordinary  road-working  tools.  No  matter  how  deep  the 
middle  is,  the  drag  will  gradually  fill  it,  and  continual- 
ly, if  the  above  formula  is   obeyed,  the  road  will   be 


growing  better  for  travel.  In  too  many  instances, 
when  a  job  is  completed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  road,  as 
was  said  of  the  man  in  the  Scripture  story  who  took 
unto  himself  seven  wicked  spirits,  the  last  state  of  that 
road  is  worse  than  the  first. 

I  am  certain  that  any  method  that  deposits  so  much 
loose  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  road  that  the  travel- 
ing public  have  to  drive  out  to  the  sides  to  avoid  the 
loose  earth  is  wrong.  If  it  were  desirable,  the  King- 
drag  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  the  pho- 
tograph— number  three — shows  an  instance  where,  by 
mistake,  the  drag  was  used  to  do  this  very  thing.  And 
it  is  sheer  good  fortune  that  the  other  photograph — 
number  four — was  secured,  for  of  eours(;  no  one  plan- 
ned to  make  the  mistake. 

Immediatelj^  after  the  mistake  occurred  I  saw  the 
value  of  number  four  as  a  companion  for  number  three, 
since  they  represent  precisely  the  same  spot  and  so 
distinctly  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  King-drag 
on  this  disputed  point..  The  object  of  the  first  pic- 
ture was  to  give  pleasure  to  an  elderlj'  forebear  by 
placing  on  paper  a  likeness  of  the  boy  with  his  sheep 
and  his  dogs — a  group  of  cronies.  In  number  four 
one  can  see  that  the  road  is  a  little  too  flat  and  the 


No.  3.    The  Straight-Edged  Planks  Are  Sixteen  Feet  in  Length  and 
Indicate  the  Side  Slope 

close  observer  will  find  a  furrow  of  loose  earth  lying 
along  each  edge  of  the  road.  Here  the  plow  had  pass- 
ed preparatory  to  building  the  center  to  to  a  slightly 
higher  oval.  In  an  odd  hour  one  of  my  men  Avas  sent 
to  move  this  loose  earth,  and  not  having  been  proper- 
ly cautioned  to  spread  it,  and  having  his  mind  satu- 
rated with  the  prevailing  notion  that  drainage  can  be 
obtained  by  piling  a  spongy-like  mass  of  loose  mate- 
rial in  a  heap,  he  dragged  both  furrows  clear  over  to 
the  center.  Will  you  remember  that  it  was  done  with 
a  King-drag?  Will  j'ou  notice  the  latter  photograph — 
number  three — and  satisfy  yourself  that  the  people 
and  the  horses  found  the  piled-up  earth  too  deep  for 
comfort  and  declined  to  travel  in  it?  There  are  those 
who  say:  "Oh,  the  King-drag  Avill  do  to  smooth  a 
road,  but  one  would  be  foolish  to  think  about  building 
a  road  with  it."  Well,  look  at  the  plank  in  number 
three.  Look  at  the  double  track.  Is  one  foolish  who 
believes  the  drag  might  build  a  road  when  he  sees  the 
evidence  of  what  may  be  done  by  one  lone  treatment? 

To  state  the  case  more  technically:  "If  the  King- 
drag  can  move  too  much  material  into  the  road,  then 
it  must  be  admitted — theoretically,  at  least — that  it 
can  be  depended  on  to  move  a  sufficient  amoiuit. " 

My  own  half-mile  of  road,  which  was  badly  scooped 
out  in  the  center  when  I  began  to  drag  it  some  four- 
teen years  ago,  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done. 
After  five   years'  dragging  this   gullied    cla.y   hill    be- 
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fame  so  steeply  rounded  that  the  neighbors  criticised 
the  work;  and  since  then  we  have  habitually  dragged 
the  eardi  toward  the  ditches  once  in  three  treatments. 
That  is  to  say,  we  pull  the  dirt  "in  twice  and  out 
once," 'by  this  process  flattening  the  crown. 

The  persistent  and  intelligent  use  of  the  King-drag, 
after  every  rain  or  wet  spell,  when  the  soil  is  moist  but 
not  sticky,  will  improve  any  earth  or  gravel  road  from 


tifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  the  amount  of  gain  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of 
the  man   who   does   the   work. 


Editor's  Note — The  King-drag  referred  to  in  thrs  article  is 
an  unpatented  device  invented  by  Mr.  King.  The  drag  and 
its  constructicn  are  fully  described  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Washington.  Any  man  who  is 
handy  with  tools  can  build  one  of  these  simple  road-machines 
in   a  few  hours  at  very   trifling   expense. 


How  to  Make  an  Effective  But  Cheap  Drag 


By  W.  L.  SPOON,  State  Highway  Engineer,  Burlington,  N.  C. 


Lately  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  re- 
garding the  road  drag  and  its  usefulness,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  its  value  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. On  account  of  this  fact,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  present  a  practical  form  of  drag  that 
is  applicable  to  any  farm  community  and  can  be  easily 
constructed  b.y  any  one,  even  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  machine.  For  this  purpose  a  cut 
has  been  prepared  which  illustrates  in  detail  how  such 
a  drag  is  made  and  gives  the  bill  of  material  needed 
for  its  construction. 

In  order  to  assist  any  one  desiring  to  build  one  of 
these  drags  the  following  suggestions  are  given: 

After  the  bill  of  materials  has  been  assembled  the 
work  of  construction  should  be  commenced  by  set- 
ting the  two  drag  pieces  upon  theil'  edges  thirty  inches 
apart  and  in  line  with  each  other;  that  is,  one  just 
behind  the  other,  ilost  drags  are  dodged  so  that 
when  thej'  pull  at  an  angle  they  will  exactly  "track"; 
Init  when  the  drag  is  made  in  that  manner  it  can  only 
be  used  to  go  one  way  on  one  side  of  the  road,  while 
if  made  as  described  above,  it  can  be  used  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth  on  either  side,  which  is  often 
of  very  great  advantage.  After  the  pieces  are  set 
up  as  described,  a  piece  may  be  tacked  across  the 
ends  to  hold  them  in  place  while  sawing  and  fitting 
m  the  tie  pieces.  To  fit  in  the  tie  pieces,  lay  them  on 
the  drag  eight  inches  from  the  ends  and  mark  the 
drags  carefully  so  that  when  the  places  are  sawed 
and  chipped  out  for  the  ties,  they  will  fit  in  tightly. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  them  so  tight  that  they  must 
he  driven  in  with  a  hammer,  for  then  the  nails  will 
hold  much  better.  After  the  two  drags  have  thus  been 
joined  and  the  two  ties  set  in  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
nail  them  securely  with  five  40-penny  nails  at  each 
place,  as  indicated.  These  ties  should  project  12  inches 
over  in  front  and  6  inches  in  the  rear.  A  two-inch 
hole  should  then  be  bored  in  the  front  end  of  the 
tie,  as  indicated.  This  hole  is  for  the  chain  to  pass 
through  for  a  hitch.  Next  lay  the  brace  piece  on  and 
mark  carefully,  as  shown,  then  cut  and  fit  the  brace 
in  tightly  and  nail  securely  with  20-penny  nails. 

If  the  directions  have  been  followed  carefully,  it  is 
now  ready  to  turn  upside  down.  When  turned,  hew 
the  back  bevel  on  the  drags  with  an  axe,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  leaving  the  front  edge  of  each  drag  one  inch 
thick.  Whil(>  it  is  still  in  this  position,  nail  securely 
the  two  steel  plates  so  that  they  will  extend  about  1-8 
of  an  inch  lower  than  the  face  of  the  drag.  This  is 
dine  for  the  reason  that  the  steel  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  hold  of  the  road  and  move  more  ma- 
terial than  it  would  if  it  were  placed  flush.  When  this 
has  been  done,  turn  the  drag  right  side  up  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  chain  and  to  be  put  to  use. 

To  put  the  chain  on.  pass  it  around  the  tic  and  down 
through  one  hole,  up  through  one  hole,  and  around  the 
second  tie.  as  shown  in  the  cut.     The  stretcher  hook 


may  be  hitched  in  at  any  place  desired  to  give  the 
angle  to  the  drag  that  is  desired.  This  drag  will  work 
either  end  forward  simply  by  a  change  in  the  hitch. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  move  the  hook  on  the  chain. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  make  any  one  expert  in  the 
use  of  this  drag. 

To  operate  this  drag,  throw  a  board  six  feet  long 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  broad  on  the  ties  and  brace 
about  midway  between  the  drags,  which  is  for  the 
driver  to   stand    on.     It  will  be  interesting   to   notice 
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the  etfect  of  the  driver  cnanguig  his  position  on  the 
drag.  Step  one  foot  on  the  front  of  the  drag  and  it 
will  cut  and  carry  material  until  the  weight  is  re- 
moved ;  step  back  on  the  rear  drag  and  the  front  one 
will  drop  its  load  and  the  rear  one  catch  it.  Step  for- 
ward again  and  the  latter  drag  will  drop  its  load.  In 
this  way  a  little  practice  on  the  part  of  the  driver  will 
enable  him  to  become  very  proficient  in  filling  up  holes. 
If  it  is  desired  to  crown  the  road  up,  stand  with 
superior  weight  on  the  front  and  a  little  to  the  ditch 
end  of  the  drag  and  let  the  drag  have  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees. 
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ANNUAL  REPAIR  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

A  large  amount  of  tax  money  and  tax  labor  will  be 
used  in  the  next  two  months  in  the  annual  repair  of 
our  public  roads  and  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  the 
result  and  effect  of  this  work  will  be.  In  some  in- 
stances it  will  be  of  some  permanent  good  to  the  road, 
in  others  it  may  be  of  temporary  relief,  while  in  the 
majority  of  eases  it  will  do  no  good  whatever,  and 
in  some  cases  it  will  be  an  actual  detriment  to  the 
road. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
repair  to  our  public  roads  under  the  existing  laws  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  most  of  our  country 
roads  is  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the  work  has  not 
sufficient  knowledge  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
road,  its  drainage,  and  the  value  of  available  material 
suitable  for  the  repair  of  the  road.  The  result  is  that 
the  annual  tax  of  both  money  and  labor  is  often  ex- 
pended in  simply  cleaning  out  the  ditches  alongside 
of  the  road,  digging  them  deeper,  and  throwing  the 
material,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  leaves,  mud,  sand 
or  clay,  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  other  words,  this 
material  that  has  accumulated  in  the  ditches  should 
never  be  put  back  on  the  road,  and  the  holes  and 
ruts  that  have  been  made  in  the  road  should  be  filled 
with  material  taken  from  the  barks  alongside  of  the 
road  or  upon  the  adjoining  fields,  and  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  of  the  same  character  of  formation 
as  the  road-bed  itself.  Brush  should  never  be  used  to 
assist  in  the  filling  of  holes  or  in  the  construction  of 
water-breaks.  The  result  of  the  present  method  of 
road  repair  is  that  the  ditches  are  becoming  deeper 
and  the   road   is   becoming  narrower. 

There  is  sufficient  money  and  labor  expended  each 
year  by  our  counties  to  thoroughly  repair  the  present  . 
public  roads  and  to  maintain  them  in  first-class  con- 
dition at  least  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  ye^r  if  it  is 
judicially  expended  under  the  supervision  of  a  compe- 
tent road  engineer. 


Our  dirt  roads  should  be  maintained  as  dirt  roads, 
and  all  stones  and  rocks  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  road  so  that  every  part  of  the  road  bed 
will  be  constructed  of  dirt.  When  this  is  done  it  will 
be  possible  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  split  log 
or  King  road  drag,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  this 
drag  after  a  rain  the  surface  of  the  road  can  be  kept 
smooth  and  hard  throughout  nearly  the  entire  year. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  men 
appointed  who  will  have  charge  of  definite  sections  of 
road  and  who  will  use  the  drag  over  their  section  of 
road  after  every  rain.  The  cost  of  such  work  is  not 
large  and  will  come  within  the  means  of  every  county 
that  is  levying  a  road  tax.  Those  counties  which  do 
not  levy  a  road  tax  and  depend  entirely  on  a  labor  tax 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  roads  can  arrange  to  have 
this  labor  tax  worked  out  by  appointing  certain  of 
the  men  who  are  subject  to  the  labor  tax  to  use  up 
their  time  hy  using  the  drag  at  certain  times  on  the 
road. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  road  repair  work  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  greatest  enemy  to  a  road  is  water 
and  that  every  precaution  possible  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  water  off  and  away  from  the  road,  and  to 
Iceep  the  surface  of  the  road  in  such  condition  so  that 
rain  water  can  be  taken  off  the  road  almost  as  fast  as 
it  falls.  When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  water  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  another  it  may  be  done  by  cul- 
verts, so  that  the  water  will  not  have  to  cross  the  sur- 
face of  the  road.  The  water  should  also  be  turned 
out  of  the  side  ditches  just  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
adjoining  fields,  or  otherwise  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cut  the  ditch  deeper  and  deeper  and  undermine  the 
road-bed.  The  mud  holes  that  are  so  constantly  ob- 
served on  many  of  our  country  roads  could  readily  be 
eliminated  if  the  question  of  drainage  were  given  more 
serious   consideration. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  BETTER  SCHOOLS. 

Logan  W.  Page,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  has  writteii  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Good 
Roads  and  Better  Schools,"  which  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  He  outlines  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  relation  between  the  rural  i-oad  of  the  future  and 
the  rural  school  of  the  future.  Mr.  Page  argues  in  fa- 
vor of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  thus  doing 
away  with  small,  badly  ventilated  school  buildings, 
poorly  equipped  and  badly  maintained,  and  substituting 
for  them  large,  well-built  central  graded  schools.  Mr 
Page  shows  that  the  big  central  school,  with  half-dozen 
rooms  and  as  many  teachers,  works  a  great  saving  over 
the  present  .system  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupils 
to  have  the  advantage  of  libraries,  reading  rooms,  lec- 
ture courses,  improved  play-gronnds  and  many  other 
advantages  undreamed-of  in  our  rural  schools  today. 
Schools  of  this  kind  are  possible  only  where  there  are 
good  roads.  In  parts  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  the  system 
has  been  perfected  and  the  people  could  not  be  forced 
to  return  to  the  old  sj'stem.  Wagons  make  the  roimds 
of  the  big  districts  every  morning  and  carry  the  chil- 
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dren  to  school  and  in  the  afternoon  they  are  carried 
back  home  in  the  same  way.  The  people  of  these  com- 
munities find  that  it  is  not  only  cheaper  to  build  and 
maintain  one  large  central  school  but  that  bringing 
children  together  in  large  numbers  makes  it  easy  to 
grade  them  properly,  engenders  class  spirit  and  fos- 
ters greater  pride  and  love  for  the  work  of  the  school 
room. 

The  system  has  many  advantages  and,  with  the  com- 
ing of  good  roads,  will  meet  with  favor  all  over  the 
nation. 

THE  COUNTRY  WEEKLY  AND  GOOD  ROADS. 

A  striking  example  of  the  power  of  the  country  press 
was  given  September  2nd,  when  delegates  from  Meck- 
lenburg, Union,  Anson,  Richmond.  Scotland,  Robeson, 
Bladen,  Columbus,  Brunswick  and  New  Hanover  coun- 
ties assembled  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  at  the  call  of  the 
Rockingham  (N.  C.)  P;ist  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing plans  for  the  construction  of  an  automobile  high- 
way from  Charlotte  to  Wilmington.  Two  months  ago 
the  project  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  Today,  the  high- 
way is  an  absolute  certainty,  and  to  Col.  H.  C.  Dock- 
ery,  editor  of  the  Rockingham  Post,  belongs  the  credit 
for  it.  In  honor  of  the  man  who  made  it  possible  the 
road  will  be  known  as  the  "Dockery  Road." 

Colonel  Dockery 's  example  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  newspaper  man  in  the  south.  He  worked  out 
the  idea  in  his  own  mind,  realized  its  advantages  and 
possibilities  and  pronounced  it  practicable.  Then  he 
set  about  the  task  of  making  everybody  else  along  the 
proposed  route  think  as  he  did.  He  used  his  editorial 
columns  effectively,  hammering  the  facts  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  ten  counties  that  the  road  will 
touch,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  irresistible.  His 
brother  editors  from  Colonel  Clawson,  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Star  to  Col.  Wade  Harris,  of  the  Charlotte  Chroni- 
cle at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  took  hold  of  the  prop- 
osition in  no  half-hearted  fashion  and  the  fight  was 
won. 

While  The  Observer,  The  News  and  The  Chronicle, 
Charlotte's  big  dailies,  and  The  Star  and  The  Dispatch, 
of  Wilmington,  did  fine  work,  the  really  effective  work 
of  the  campaign  was  done  by  the  country  weeklies 
along  the  route,  with  The  Rockingham  Post  filling  the 
stellar  role. 

What  The  Rockingham  Post  and  its  energetic  editor 
have  done,  other  country  weeklies  can  do.  When  the 
country  editors  of  the  south  become  enthusiastic  enough 
over  this  good  roads  proposition  to  take  off  their  coats 
and  go  to  work,  things  will  begin  to  happen.  Re- 
cently the  Chicago  Journal  made  uise  of  the  following 
cutting  paragraph:  "The  good  roads  movement  con- 
tinues to  receive  the  endorsement  of  everybody  and 
the  active  support  of  nobody."  Of  course,  it  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  this  sarcastic  paragrapher  says,  but 
there  is  truth  in  his  utterance.  What  we  need  today 
is  action  and  with  more  country  editors  of  the  Dock- 
ery type,  we  will  have  it. 


New  Link  in  National  Highway  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  new  link  in  the  National  Highway  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  on 
September  1  near  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Appropriate  ex- 
ercises were  held,  with  speaking  by  Mr.  L.  E.  John- 
son, president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad;  Hon. 
Henry  D.  Flood,  representative  from  the  tenth  con- 
gressional district  of  Virginia;  Hon.  P.  St.  Julian  Wil- 
son, state  highway  commissioner  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Turner,  vice  president  of  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute  of  Virginia  and  chairman  of  the  road  building 
committee.  A  thousand  people  from  Roanoke  and  Bote- 
tourt coiuities  were  present.  A  delightful  luncheon 
was  served  to  each  visitor. 

This  new  macadam  public  road  was  provided  for 
largely  by  private  subscription,  supplemented  by  a 
small  county  fund  and  by  state  aid  of  a  convict  force 
of  some  55  to  65  men.  The  work  was  started  in  May, 
1909,  having  been  promoted  i^rimarily  by  Messrs. 
James  Frantz,  W.  P.  Crumpacker  and  Joseph  A.  Tur- 
ner, Construction  was  luider  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  jMessrs.  Joseph  A.  Turner  (chair- 
man) and  Frank  Read  of  Roanoke  county,  and  L.  H. 
Cocke.  Harvey  T.  Hall  and  J.  II.  Hartsteller  of  Roan- 
oke city,  while  ]\Ir.  Crumpacker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Botetourt  coimt.v  Board  of  Supervisors,  had  charge  of 
the  Botetourt  portion. 

The  new  road  is  a  little  more  than  five  miles  long- 
between  Roanoke  and  Cloverdale.  A  section  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  nearest  Roanoke  is  built  22  feet  wide, 
with  macadam  16  feet  wide,  while  the  remainder  is 
20  feet  wide,  with  macadam  12  feet  wide. 

Funds  have  been  provided  for  another  macadam 
road  out  of  Roanoke,  which  will  be  constructed  by  the 
convict  force.  Several  other  roads  are  to  be  macad- 
amized. Roanoke  city  will  build  new  connecting 
links  from  the  city  line  to  the  center  of  the  city. 


Airships  and  Split-Log  Drags. 

Aeroplanes  will  one  day  settle  many  road  problems 
no  doubt.  The  airmen  will  find  easy  grades  over  the 
mountains  and  will  care  little  wliether  there  is  a  mud- 
hole  between  'Possum  Trot  and  the  postoffice  or  not. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  Farmer  Jones  will  be  able  to 
get  his  corn  and  cotton  to  market  by  air  ship  or  not. 
If  so,  we  shall  probably  see  many  a  road  plowed  up 
and  sowed  in  grain  or  planted  in  watermelons.  But 
that  time  is  still  a  long  way  head  and  it  behooves  the 
farmers  to  have  an  eye  on  the  roads  that  must  be 
traveled  by  Dobbin.  This  country  needs  more  pikes 
and  more  good  dirt  roads.  It  can  secure  the  latter,  as 
experience  has  shown,  at  small  cost  by  dragging  them 
with  split  log  drags.  At  the  price  of  a  good  pocket 
knife  and  half  a  day's  labor  any  farmer  can  make  a 
serviceable  road  drag  from  a  short  length  of  log  and 
he  can  keep  a  mile  of  road  in  condition  by  dragging 
it  occasionally  after  a  rain.  The  road  will  build  up 
compactl.y  and  will  shed  water  and  there  will  be  no 
troublesome  bogs  and  sloughs  to  pass  on  the  way  to 
market,  provided  there  is  reasonable  attention  given 
to  the  water  outlets.  Standing  water  is  the  great  ene- 
my of  roads.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  road  improve- 
ment is  to  mark  out  a  way  of  reasonable  width,  just 
wide  enough  for  the  traffic  and  no  more.  A  wide  way 
is  wasted.  It  takes  from  cultivation  and  it  in- 
vites drivers  to  go  around  mudholes  instead  of  doing 
away  with  them. — Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel. 


Of  the  2,100,000  miles  of  public  road  in  the  United 
States,  44,000  miles  rank  as  first-class. 
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Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian Good  Roads  Association. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation and  .the  acceptances  already  received  from 
those  who  have  been  invited  to  make  addresses  indi- 
cate that  a  most  attractive  program  will  be  arranged, 
which  will  include  a  number  of  governors,  senators, 
railroad  presidents,  mayors,  and  other  prominent  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  good  roads.  The 
sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  and  the  Exposition 
authorities  have  made  special  arragements  for  e:;^hib- 
iting  road  machinery  and  have  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  various  types  of  roads.  During  the 
days  of  the  Good  Roads  Convention  there  will  be 
demonstration  work  carried  on  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads.  Special  dele- 
gates have  been'  appointed  to  the  convention  from  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  these  appointments  being 
made  by  the  governors  of  states,  mayors  of  towns, 
presidents  of  business  associations,  and  chairmen  of 
county  commissioners.  All,  however,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  good  roads  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting-  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  as  por- 
tions of  several  of  the  sessions  will  be  given  up  to 
general    discussions    of   various    good    road    problems. 


Good  Roads  Day  at  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct.  19. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  has  made  a  new  de- 
parture this  year  in  arranging  for  special  days,  and 
Wednesday,  October  19th,  has  been  designated  as 
Good  Roads  Day.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  seven  or  eight  of  the  largest  road  making  mach- 
inery companies  and  companies  manufacturing  sur- 
facing materials  for  roads,  who  will  make  elaborate 
exhibits  of  their  machinery  and  surfacing  materials 
during  Fair  Week.  There  will  also  be  sections  built 
of  different  kinds  of  roads,  as  macadam,  sand-clay, 
gravel  and  dirt  roads.  Sections  of  road  will  also  be 
covered  with  dust  preventers  and  binding  materials 
as  oil,  tarvia,  asphalt,  etc.  On  Wednesday,  October 
19th,  "Good  Roads  Day,"  there  will  be  demonstra- 
tions of  read  construction,  and  lectures  on  various 
good  road. topics.  There  will  also  be  two  illustrated 
lectures  on  the  general  subject  of  good  roads.  This 
is  a  new  feature  and  will  undoubtedly  add  great  in- 
terest to  the  State  Fair,  as  good  roads  are  today  the 
livest  issue  in  this  state. 


Good  Roads  Meetings  at  Troy,  Montgomery  County, 
North  Carolina. 

On  Thursday,  September  ist,  a  very  enthusiastic 
good  roads  meeting  was  held  at  the  courthouse  at 
Troy,  Montgomery  county.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  Frank  Page,  of  Biscoe,  who  was 
elected  permanent  chairman.  He  stated  that  the  prin. 
cipal  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a 
County  Good  Roads  Association,  but  before  they  took 
up  a  discussion  of  this  question  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  who 
would  address  the  meeting  on  the  general  subject  of 
good  roads.  Mr.  Pratt  spoke  for  about  a,n  hour,  dis- 
cussing the  various  problems  connected  with  good 
roads  work,  the  value  of  good  roads  to  a  c(5mmunity, 
and  the  influence  a  County  Good  Roads  Association 
can  exert  in  creating  a  desire  and  a  demand  for  good 


roads  in  a  county.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
address,  the  meeting  discussed  the  question  relating 
to  the  organization  of  a  Good  Roads  Association  and 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Good  Roads  Association.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected :  President,  Frank  Page,  Biscoe ; 
vice-president,  D.  S.  Hurley,  W'adeville ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  G.  Tomlinson,  Troy. 


Dr.  Pratt  Explains  His  Plans     for     Great     Mountain 
Highway. 

In  an  address  before  the  Buncombe  County  Good 
Roads  Association,  at  Asheville,  August  25th,  Dr. 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  spoke  as  follows 
relative  to  the  proposed  mountain  highway : 

"To  build  a  highway  along  the  back  bone  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  may  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  an  im- 
possible and  impracticable  proposition,  but  as  one  be- 
gins to  study  the  problem  it  will  be  found  that  the 
construction  of  the  road  is  not  only  possible  but  that 
the  proposition  is  very  practical.  Such  a  road  when 
completed  would  undoubtedly  rank  among  the  great- 
est scenic  highways  of  the  world  and  it  would  soon 
become  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  countr}' 
and  would  undoubtedly  rank  in  interest  and  import- 
ance with  the  Yosemite  Valley  of  California,  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona,  Yellowstone  park  of  Wyoming, 
Crawford  Notch  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Palis- 
ades of  the  Hudson.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
very  large  claim  for  this  hig-hway,  yet  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  Southern  Appalachian  mountains  are 
considered  by  travelers  who  have  visited  nearly  all 
mountain  regions  of  this  country  and  Europe,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  world,  we 
are  justified  in  making  such  a  claim.  The  section  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  mountains  which  this  pro- 
posed highway  will  traverse  contains  the  loftiest 
peaks  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  mountain 
slopes  covered  with  a  very  varied  fauna  and  flora, 
such  as  is  not  found  in  any  other  section  of  this  coun- 
try. The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  comprising  as  it 
will  extensive  views  into  the  Piedmont  region,  the 
nearer  views  of  deep  valleys  and  mountain  tops  and 
ridges,  with  here  and  there  a  most  beautiful  water- 
fall and  many  streams  of  clear  crystal  water,  will 
make  a  ride  over  this  highway  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

"The  natural  sequence  of  the  construction  of  this 
highway  will  be  that  there  will  be  scattered  all  along 
the  road  beautiful,  attractive  inns,  where  the  traveler 
will  find  the  very  best  accommodations  and  he  will 
be  tempted  instead  of  spending  a  day  or  night,  to 
spend  a  week  or  more  enjoying  the  views  that  will 
surround  each  and  every  such  inn. 

"This  highway  will  extend  from  Virginia  to  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  across  North  Caro- 
lina to  Asheville  and  then  branch  to  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Just  when  the  road  will  come 
into  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined as  all  the  engineering  work  has  thus  far  been 
done  along  the  course  of  the  ridge  within  this  state, 
but  it  will  probably  come  into  this  state  from  Marion, 
coming  down  to  Jefferson  to  Boone,  where  it  will  join 
the  main  Blue  Ridge  highway.  The  road  will  go  from 
Boone  to  Blowing  Rock,  ten  miles ;  from  Blowing 
Rock  to  Linville,  twenty-two  miles ;  from  Linville  to 
Altapass,  twenty-two  miles ;  Switzerland  to  Buck 
Creek  Gap,  twelve  miles ;  Buck  Creek  Gap  to  Bull 
Gap,    twelve    miles ;    Bull    Gap    to    Asheville,    sixteen 
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miles.  This  makes  the  total  distance  from  Ijoone  to 
Asheville  approximately  100  miles.  Of  this  route  the 
following  portions  have  been  graded :  Boone  to  Blow- 
ing Rock,  ten  miles ;  Blowing  Rock  to  Liiiville,  twen- 
ty-two miles ;  Linvile,  following  down  Linville  Val- 
ley, nine  miles ;  Gillespie's  Gap  to  Switzerland,  three 
miles ;  Asheville,  following  the  old  Howland  grade 
through  Bull  Gap,  sixteen  miles,  making  a  total  of 
sixty  miles. 

A  portion  of  this  may  have  to  be  regraded  in  order 
to  eliminate  short  distances  where  the  grade  is  over 
4  1-2  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  it,  however,  is  well  under 
this.  Some  of  this  road  will  have  to  be  widened  be- 
fore it  will  be  adopted  to  the  general  plan  of  the  crest 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  highway.  The  route  has  been  sur- 
veyed from  Linville  Valley  to  Altapass  and  from  Al- 
tapass  to  Buck  Creek  Gap.  This  was  a  transit  sur- 
vey so  t'hat  plans  and  specifications  can  be  made  of 
the  road  showing  the  road  in  profiile.  The  road  from 
Altapass  will  follow  as  near  as  possible  the  course  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  Tow  River  Gap,  which  is  about 
seven  rhiles  north  of  Montreat,  where  it  crosses  a  trail 
leading  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell,  and  is  about 
ten  miles  from  Black  Mountain,  a  station  on  the 
Southern  railroad.  From  this  gap  the  line  will  cross 
the  Craggy  range  via.  Buck  Creek  Gap  to  Bull  Gap. 

"A    number    of    lateral    roads    will    lead    from    this. 


such  as  lone  from  some  point  near  South  Tow  Gap  to 
Montreat,  Black  Mountain  and  Bluemont.  One  is 
already  in  use  now  from  Blowing  Rock  to  Lenoir,  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  miles  and  from  Linville  to 
Edgemont,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  Both  Edge- 
mont  and  Linville  are  stations  on  the  Carolina  and 
North  Western  railroad.  From  Lenoir  a  good  road 
is  now  being  agitated  to  connect  this  place  with  Hick- 
ory, Statesville  and  Salisbury." 


The  Ninth  Annual  Good  Roads  Convention  and 
Barbecue  of  Crittenden  county,  Arkansas,  was  held 
August  21.     More  than  3000  persons  were  present. 


The  proposed  ocean  boulevard  along  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore  will  be  twenty  miles  inland  from  Atlantic 
City  unless  that  city  raises  $450,000  to  bridge  Great 
Egg  Harbor  bay. 


A  "Good  Roads  Train"  is  to  be  run  over  the  lines 
of  the  Frisco  system,  leaving  St.  Louis  September  12, 
State  Highway  Engineer  Curtis  Hill,  of  Missouri,  in 
charge. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  repair  the  roads  through 
the  Catskill  Mountains  for  the  Motor  Contest  Asso- 
ciation's  reliability   run   this   month. 


i  and  Duke  Street,  Durham,  No^-th  Carolina,  Treated  With  Standard  Asphalt  Binder.    The  City  of  Durham  Has  About 
Two  Miles  of  This  Type  of  Street,  Now  Completed  and  Under  Construction 
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How  to  Protect  the  Road  and  the  Farm 

By  C.  C.  MOORE,  Proprietor  Double  Oaks  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


In  traversing  the  roads  in  North  Carolina,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  often 
noticed  alongside  of  the  roads. 

Some  days  ago,  the  writer  was  driving  out  from 
Charlotte,  and,  being  a  grass  crank,  I  paid  attention  t' 
the  grass  bordering  the  road. 

I  saw  growing  on  the  hard  dry  ground  of  the  road- 
side, red  clover,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  herds  grass, 
red  top,  japan  clover,  means  grass,  bermuda,  vetch, 
broom-sage  and  partrage  pea. 


This  Cut  Shows  a  Piece  of  Road  in  Brown  County,  Texas,  Before  an  Improve- 
ment Had  Been  Made,  Compared  With  the  Result  of  Intelligent  Expendi- 
tures Under  a  Bond  Issue,  Formerly  the  Worst  Road  in  That 
County,  Now  the  Best 

These  valuable  grasses  were  fighting  for  a  footing 
in  this  comity  where  humus  in  the  soil  is  so  much 
needed.  If  the  grasses  might  have  some  little  help 
from  the  farm  owners,  and  be  permitted  to  spread 
out  int»  the  fields,  not  many  years  would  pass  until 
there  would  be  no  ''firing"  of  corn  during  dry  spells. 

It  is  a  shame  to  see  the  careless  treatment  of  our 
fine  roads  by  so  many  abuting  farm  owners.  All  along 
the  road  may  be  noticed  damage  to  the  road  where 
the  farmer  has  dumped  the  water  through  the  hillside 
ditch  or  terrace  and  through  his  corn  or  cotton  rows. 
Can  this  be  prevented? 

We  shall  try  to  prevent  this  damage  along  the  roads 
through  the  Double  Oaks  Farm.  We  will  take  twelve 
feet  wide  all  along  the  road  side,  we  will  fix  this  into 
a  fine  seed  bed  and  will  sow  thereon  such  grasses  as 
v-e  notice  are  trying  to  live  in  our  particular  kind  of 
soil. 

Perhaps  sixteen  feet  will  be  a  more  convenient  width 
for  this  border,  since  the  width  of  the  cut  of  the  av- 
erage mowing  machine  is  four  feet.  Therefore  a  sixteen 
foot  grass  border  would  be  a  time  saver  in  the  mow- 
ing. 

Anyway,  we  propose  to  border  the  farm  with  these 
grass  borders  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  catch 
for  the  wash  of  the  fields.  We  think  that  the  grass 
border  will  be  in  the  number  of  a  break  focthe  water, 
and  that  what  fertility  of  the  soil  has  heretofore  wash- 
ed away  down  the  road  side  ditches,  will  lodge  against 
our   grass   border.     We  think  we  will  save   our    farm 


value  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  save  our  good 
road. 

In  our  mind,  we  picture  the  aspect  of  the  country 
with  miles  and  miles  of  green  bordering  every  farm; 
our  picture  looks  so  pretty  we  think  everj'  farmer 
will  be  caught  by  the  beauty  if  not  by  the  saving  of 
his  soil. 

And  this  efi'ort  to  protect  our  roads  will  not  be  at 
a  loss,  the  value  of  the  ha,y  will  he  as  great  as  if  this 
sixteen  foot  was  cultivated  in  corn  or  cotton. 

Farmers  are  quick  to  catch  on  to  any  suggestion 
made  which  has  a  look  of  protection  to  their  interest. 
I  hope  many  will  catch  onto  this  suggestion  of  a  grass 
border  for  all  fields  along  the  road  way.  Try  it  for  a 
few  years,  if  it  proves  no  good,  then  go  back  to  the 
present  disastrous  practice  of  emptying  all  the  water 
into  the  road. 


INTEREST  IN  ROADS. 
Dr.  Pratt's  Address  Wakes  Up  Enthusiasm  in  Cald- 
well. 

The  good  roads  meeting,  held  in  the  courthouse,  at 
Lenoir,  N.  C,  on  August  18th,  was  an  interesting 
one  and  while  there  was  not  as  large  a  crowd 
present  as  it  was  hoped  for,  those  who  attend- 
ed the  meeting  listened  to  the  speakers  with  keen  in- 
terest to  get  what  they  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  build  and  maintain  a  system  of  good  roads  in 
the  county  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  state  geologist,  who  discussed  every  phase  of 
the  question,  arriving  at  a  feasible  and  practical  way 
of  carrj'ing  out  the  plans  suggested.  Dr.  Pratt  saicl, 
in  part : 

"There  are  manv  arguments  in  favor  of  good  road.'s. 


Same  Stretch  of  Road  After  Working,  Near  Brownwood,  Texas 

the  most  potent  of  which  are  the  common  everyday  oc- 
currences the  people  have  to  contend  with  in  hauling 
or  driving  over  the  old  roads.  Good  roads  help  the 
farmer  to  get-  his  produce  to  market  at  a  less  expense, 
by  hauling  much  larger  loads  and  in  many  instances 
two  to  three  times  as  much  as  he  could  under  present 
conditions.  The  progress  of  education  is  depenclent  on 
good  roads.  If  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  good  con- 
dition the  rural  free  delivery  service  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
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continued  by  the  government.  The  problem  of  how 
to  keep  the  young  men  on  the  farm  these  days  is  a  per- 
plexing question  to  solve  and  it  is  my  belief  that  good 
roads  will  do  more  to  accomplish  this  than  any  one 
agency  that  I  know  of.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason 
the  young  men  are  leaving  the  farms  and  going  to 
town  to  live  is  largely  due  to  the  isolation  and  not 
the  work.  With  a  system  of  good  roads,  the  farmers 
who  reside  on  or  near  them  can  have  every  modern 
convenience  that  is  enjoyed  in  the  towns  and  small 
cities,  .such  as  telephones,  hot  and  cold  water  and, 
withal,  a  quick  and  convenient  way  to  get  to  and 
from  town. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  that  does  not  want  to  own 
a  farm  at  certain  times  and  at  certain  ages,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  vocation  he  may  follow  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  the  man  who  lives  in  the  city  wants  a 
farm  that  is  alongside  a  good  road  that  he  may  be 
able  to  make  quick  trips  to  and  from  his  farm.  Where 
you  have  good  roads  the  attendance  at  church  ser- 
vices is  always  better  than  when  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  travel  for  miles  to  church  over  rough  and 
muddy  roads.  So  you  see  religion  and  good  roads 
have  a  tendency  to  upbuild  a  communit.v.  Socially, 
it  gives  the  neighbors  a  better  chance  to  visit  each  oth- 


cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  method  is  to  take  it  up 
by  township.  A  county  good  roads  association  can  do 
more  than  any  other  agency  toward  helping  the  coun- 
ty commissioners  build  a  sj'stem  of  good  roads." 


Coggin  Lane,  One  Mile  South  of  Brownwood,  Texas 

er  oftener  and  the  settlement  is  better  on  account  of 
a  good  road. 

"Through  this  section  of  the  country  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers  spend  a  portion  of  the  year  among 
the  mountains,  and  if  there  is  a  system  of  bad  roads 
over  which  they  will  have  to  drive  from  one  resort  to 
another  it  will  have  a  tendency  for  them  to  go  else- 
where in  order  to  spend  their  time  away  from  home 
and  business  cares  more  pleasantly.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  time  this  mountain  section  will  have  a  sys- 
tem of  good  roads  over  these  southern  Appalachian 
mountains  that  will  be  the  source  of  an  annual  in- 
come from  tourists  of  from  s|!l  5,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
This  road  will  connect  all  the  large  cities  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  over  which  automobiles  can  make  a  safe  and 
convenient  trip  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  can  a  county  afford 
good  roads?  In  fact,  no  county  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out good  roads  and  they  can  have  them  if  the  tax 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  property  is  equalized  and 
a  small  levy  made  for  that  purpose.  No  county  is  so 
poor  they  cannot  have  good  roads.  The  best  way  for 
a  county  to  have  them  is  to  make  the  whole  county  a 
unit  and  not  divide  the  several  townships,  but  if  this 


Why  Not  National  Highway  Policy? 

Addressing  the  Alabama  convention  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  recently,  Senator  Bankhead  of  that  state,  pledged 
himself  to  work  unceasingly  for  national  aid  to  high- 
wav  building. 

■He  declared  that  if  the  government  could  find  con- 
stitutional construction  justifying  good  road  building 
in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phillippines,  it  was  logical  to 
hold  it  could  discover  similar  latitude  for  parallel 
beneflcience  nearer  home. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  objections  entered  to  this 
doctrine  by  statesmen  whose  constitutional  consistency 
varies  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

At  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  argument  that 
the  government  should  assist  liberally  in  the  construc- 
tion of  decent  highways  throughout  the  county  is 
finding  increasing  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  farm- 
ers, irrespective  of  location  or  political  affiliation. 

And,  as  Senator  Bankhead  declared,  once  the  farmer 
shows  he  "is  willing  to  do  his  part,"  the  government 
will  be  ready  enough  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability. 

Apparently,  the  most  effectual  manner  in  which  the 
farmers  of  America  can  demonstrate  willingness  to  do 
iheir  "part,"  is  in  informing  their  representatives  and 
senators  of  their  conviction  that  some  of  the  money 
collected  from  the  states  in  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion should  be  returned  to  the  states  for  road-build- 
ing purposes. 

We  understand,  of  course,  the  advisability  and,  in 
some  in.stances,  the  wisdom  of  drawing  fine  distinc- 
tions as  between  the  functions  of  the  state  and  the  na  ■ 
tion,  especially  where  the  expenditure  of  money  is  in- 
vdlved. 

But  the  government  that  can  devote  enormous  sums 
I1)  reclamation  projects,  to  irrigation  measures,  to 
■jiork  barrel"  purposes  and  to  similar  outlays  on  a 
tremendous  and  increasing  scale,  should  not  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  cause  for  participating  in  a  move- 
ment of  such  national  scope  and  significance  as  that  of 
decent  American  highways. 

Poi'  example,  if  a  tithe  of  the  fortunes  wasted  on 
inconspicious  creeks  and  obscure  harbors  had  been 
spent  instead  upon  the  construction  of  passable  high- 
ways, it  is  diificult  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  na- 
tional development  would  have  experienced  enhance- 
ment. 

As  it  is,  the  sole  aid  given  by  the  government  to 
the  states  in  their  strenuous  effort  to  improve  road- 
ways, is  the  maintenance  of  a  single  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. The  advice  and  guidance  of  this  bureau,  are. 
of  course,  of  great  practical  assistance.  But  lack  of 
funds  so  circumscribes  its  usefulness  as  to  enable  it 
only  to  scratch  a  problem  which  needs,  instead,  sub- 
soiling. 

Constitutional  interpretations  have  been  found  for 
a  dozen  federal  activities  once  pronounced  impossible 
by  the  constitutionalists. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  an  issue  of  such  fundamental 
importance  as  lessening  the  transportation  tax  upon 
both  producer  and  consumer,  not  to  mention  the  equal 
phase  of  encouraging  development,  the  country  will 
sooner  or  later  make  its  position  plainly  manifest. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  famous  old  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Kansas  City  to 
Pueblo,  Col.,  is  being  reconstructed. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Birmingham,  October  12,  13  and 
14,  and  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  gather- 
ings of  its  kind  ever  lield  in  the  south.  A  number  of 
the  leading  noad  experts  of  the  nation  will  be  present, 
among  them  being  Hon.  A.  C.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
National  Good  Roads  Association.  He  is  to  make  an 
address  on  "National  Aid  for  Good  Roads." 

It  is  expected  that  every  community  in  the  state 
will  be  represented  and  the  Birming-ham  Age-Herald 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama are  in  dead  earnest  on  the  question  of  road 
building  and  t'he  coming  convention  will  do  some- 
thing substantial  for  the  cause. 

Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  has  become  infect- 
ed with  the  good  roads  virus  and  declares  that  he  will 
make  good  roads  an  issue  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  national  aid  for 
highway   building. 

Arizona. 

Arizona  is  beginning  her  career  of  statehood  in  the 
right  way  and  is  building  highways  that  are  master- 
pieces of  workmanship.  What  is  known  as  the  Trans- 
territorial  Highway  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Beginning  among  the  northern  mountains,  near  the 
brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  will  wind  its  pictures- 
que way  southward,  through  the  mountains,  pines 
and  ranges  of  the  north ;  through  the  city  of  Prescott 
and  finally  into  the  beautiful  Salt  River  valley  to 
Phoenix,  and  from  Phoenix  still  southward  to  the 
Mexican  line,  where  the  road  ends.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  great  system  which  has  been  projected  by  the 
progressive  Arizonians  and  which  will  eventually 
criss-cross  the  state,  reducing  the  discomforts  of 
mountain  and  desert  travel  to  a  minimum. 

*  * 
California. 

In  Contra  Costa  county,  California,  the  good  roads 
movement  received  a  temporary  set-back  August  i, 
when  the  good  roads  bond  project  failed  of  endorse- 
ment at  the  polls  by  a  vote  of  102.  The  vote  stood 
2530  for  the  bond  issue  and  1316  against,  lacking  102 
of  having  enough  votes  to  carry  by  a  two-third  "mar- 
gin. The  election  involved  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,450,000,  the  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  macadam  roads  extending  across  the  country  and 
meeting  all  tributary  roads.  Those  backing  the  move- 
ment declare  that  t'hey  are  not  at  all  discouraged  and 
that  another  election  will  be  called  as  soon  as  the  law 
will  permit. 

In  Los  Angeles  county  $3,500,000  is  being  spent  for 
improved  highways  and  in  several  other  counties  im- 
mense sums  are  being  spent  on  good  roads. 

*  * 

Colorado. 

The  state  of  Colorado  has  what  is  known  as  the 
"Internal  Improvement  Fund,"  which  is  biennially  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state  legislature  for  road-building 
purposes.  By  means  of  this  fund  immense  sums  have 
been  spent  on  the  roads  of  Colorado,  much.«.of  it  un- 
wisely. Political  and  geographical  reasons  have  been 
dominated  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  and  as  a 
result  there  are  many  fine  roads  in  Colorado  that  are 


seldom  used.  The  Denver  Republican  asserts  that 
one  of  these  roads,  built  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$20,000,  has  never  had  a  wagon  on  it  since  the  con- 
struction teams  were  taken  off.  This  good  paper  is 
pleading  for  united  effort  on  the  part  of  people  and 
legislators  toward  getting  the  matter  of  road-building 
on  a  sound  and  economical  basis.  Colorado  is  sparsely 
settled  and  the  problem  of  spending  the  big  road  fund 
So  as  to  best  conserve  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  very  much 
alive  on  the  subject  of  good  roads  and  recently  en- 
dorsed what  is  known  as  the  "Taylor  Bill,"  which 
provides  that  the  United  States  government  shall  give 
to  the  state  $300,000  worth  of  Federal  land  to  be  sold 
for  good  roads  purposes. 

Nowhere  in  the  south  is  there  more  interest  in  road- 
building  than  in  Georgia.  The  Atlanta  Journal's  much 
advertised  automobile  tour,  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Herald,  served  to  arouse  interest 
in  every  village  in  the  state.  Hundreds  of  good  roads 
associations  have  been  formed  and  hundreds  of  miles 
of  sand-clay,  macadam,  gravel  and  shell  roads  are  in 
process  of  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Frank  Weldon,  one  of  the  chief  boosters  of  the 
Capital-to-Capital  Highway,  is  mapping  out  a  "round 
the  state"  tour,  that  is  attracting  much  attenion. 
Every  city  in  the  state  is  clamoring  to  be  included  in 
the  itinerary  of  the  run. 

Idaho. 

Wherever  a  branch  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  is  formed,  good  roads  sentiment  begins 
to  grow.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  where  the  Boise  Motor  Club  was  organized  a 
short  time  ago.  The  club's  main  object  is  to  secure 
good  roads  and  it  is  going  about  the  matter  intelli- 
gently and  actively.  The  national  association,  of 
which  the  Boise  Club  is  a  member,  has  more  than 
300,000  members  and  the  Boise  club  starts  off  with 
100. 

Iowa. 

Iowa  farmers  recently  made  a  record  in  road  build- 
ing that  will  stand  for  many  years  when  they  built  a 
road  from  Council  Bluff  to  Davenport,  380  miles,  in 
one  hour  flat.  There  were  ten  thousand  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  work  and  not  one  of  them  received  a 
penny  for  his  services.  The  work  was  all  done  for 
the  improvement  of  their  property,  and  in  preparation 
for  the  celebrated  Glidden  tour  that  passed  through 
that  section  on  its  last  annual  run. 
*         * 

Indiana. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Roads  has  announced  that 
it  favors  a  bill  written  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Crabill,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  are  as  follows :  Putting  state 
convicts  to  making  road  material  instead  of  compet- 
ing with  organized  labor ;  the  creation  of  a  state  high- 
way department  and  a  highway  commission ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  state  and  county  highway  engineers  and 
dividing  the  cost  of  roads  equally  between  county  and 
state.  State  Geologist  W.  S.  Blatchley  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  bill  and  he  is  especially  anxious  to 
see    convict    labor    utilized    in    iroad-building.         Mr. 
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Blatchley  claims  that  in  some  oiuntries  the  farmers 
are  practically  isolated  fnom  the  markets  by  bad  roads 
six   months   in   the  year. 

Louisiana. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  have  worked  out  a  scheme 
for  arousing  interest  in  road  building-  that  is  unique. 
To  Mrs.  Frank  De  Game,  chairman  of  the  good  roads 
department  of  the  Louisiana  Mothers'  Congress,  be- 
longs the  credit  for  the  organization  known  as  the 
"Good  Roads  Ca/dets."  The  cadets  are  organized 
exactly  like  the  United  States  army,  with  the  state 
highway  commissioner  as  general.  The  smallest  di- 
vision is  the  platoon.  The  boys  have  uniforms  and 
they  patrol  the  roads  in  their  secitions.  \A'here  re- 
pairs are  needed,  they  do  the  work. 

The  organization  was  perfected  by  army  officers 
and  so  well  has  it  worked  that  the  United  Sta,*es  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  seriously  considering  the 
formation  of  a  national  organization. 

Maine. 

The  state  of  Maine  furnishes  an  example  in  road- 
construction  that  is  worthy  of  emulation.  No  state 
in  the  Union  has  worked  out  a  more  satisfactory 
system  of  state-aid  for  road-building  and  ^(^ne  is 
getting  better   results   for   the   money    expended.. 

The  Maine  system  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  poor  community  needs  more  help  than  the  rich 
one.  To  towns  having  a  valuation  of  $200,000  the 
state  gives  two  dollars  for  every  ,one  given  by  the 
community.  From  this  .the  ratio  of  aid  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  inciease  of  the  valuation,  so  that 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  town  having  property 
valued  at  $1,700,000  gets  only  seventy  cents  from  the 
state  for  each  dollar  it  spends  on  its  roads.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  system  has  been  to  encourage  road- 
building  in  the  poorer  communities,  at  the  same  time 
giving  substantial  aid  to  the  larger  towns.  The  State 
Highway  Commission  has  worked  out  a  system  of 
through-routes  for  roads,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
state  will,  when  the  system  is  completed,  be  connect- 
ed by  good  roads,  and  every  mile  of  road  that  is  built 
henceforth  will  be  so  placed  as  to  help  finish  this 
system.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  misdirected 
energy  and  but  little  wasted  money. 

Michigan. 

The  state  of  Michigan  is  especially  fortunate  in 
that  nature  has  stored  the  greater  part  of  the  state 
with  almost  extravagant  riches  in  good  roads  ma- 
terial, but  The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  Michigan  roads  are  the 
worst  in  the  country.  The  glacial  movement  of  pre- 
historic times  that  shoved  millions  of  tons  of  northern 
ice  down  over  the  Great  Lakes  section,  mixed  sand 
in  Michigan's  soil  and  planted  gravel  beds  in  every 
part  of  the  state,  leaving  for  future  civilization  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  best  of 
rfiads.  Michigan  can  probably  build  good  roads  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
*  * 
Mississippi. 

Mississippi's  new  "Good  Roads  Law"  is  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  several  southern  states. 
The  law  greatly  simplifies  the  method  of  securing 
funds  for  road  building  as  it  allows  each  supervisor's 
district  to  issue  bonds  for  the  building  of  roads  in  its 


own  territory  and  it  bears  the  burden  of  taxation  itself. 

The  good  roads  movement  in  Mississippi  is  daily 
gaining  momentum.  During  the  past  four  months 
bond  issues  aggregating  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars have  been  proposed  and  under  the  new  law  will 
be  issued  without  even  the  formality  of  an  election. 
The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  "Good  Roads 
counties"  is  Hinds  county,  which  will  spend  $200,000 
in  building  a  road  into  the  city  of  Jackson. 
*  * 
Missouri. 

Missouri  is  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing her  dirt  roads  and  the  King  Road  Drag  is  com- 
ing into  favor  all  over  the  state,  especially  in  northern 
Missouri.  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  tells  of  an 
automobile  trip  over  many  miles  of  dirt  roads  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  declares  that  that  part 
of  the  state  compared  favorably  with  any  other  sec- 
tion of  America.  The  roads  were  found  to  be  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  a  pike  and  the  only  criticism  the  writer 
had  to  make  was  that  the  bridges  and  culverts  were 
not  in  the  best  of  condition. 

At  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  a  Good  Roads  Society  has  been 
formed,  its  object  being  to  secure  a  state  highway 
running  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  along  the  chain 
of  the  Ozarks.  A  big  meeting  of  the  goiod  roads  en- 
thusiasts of  the  "Show  Me"  state  will  be  held  at  an 
earl}'  date  to  boost  this  movement. 

At  St.  Louis  on  October  6,  7  and  8,  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  National  Grange,  Farmers' 
Union,  and  American  Road  Builders"  Association  will 
hold  their  third  national  good  roads  convention.  The 
convention  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  devoted 
to  the  roads  proposition  in  its  general  aspects  and  the 
other  occupied  with  technical  papers  prepared  Ijy 
noted  experts.  Altogether  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
gathering  and  one  that  will  help  aLong  the  cause  in 
Missouri. 

New  York. 

The  National  Good  Roads  convention  which  met 
at  Niagara  Falls  during  the  week  ending  Jiily  30,  was 
not  largely  attended,  but  it  was  remarkable  in  that 
delegates  were  present  from  28  states,  including  far- 
away California.  Hon.  William  E.  Sulzer,  a  member 
of  Congress,  was  the  principal  speaker  and  made  an 
address  that  has  been  widely  quoted.  Congressman 
Sulzer,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Buffalo  News, 
said  that  the  convention  was  made  up  of  earnest  work- 
ers, men  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  union  to 
study  good  roads  problems,  paying  their  own  railroad 
fares,  hotel  bills  and  all  other  expenses. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  suffering  from  an  over- 
plus of  politics  and  scant  attention  is  being  paid  to 
matters  that  are  of  vital  interest.  The  state  is  em- 
powered to  appropriate  $50,000,000  within  a  certain 
term  of  years,  for  the  construction  of  highways,  a 
heritage  from  the  administration  of  Gov.  Roswell  P. 
Flower.  The  people  are  waking  up  to  the  faci  that 
they  are  not  getting  what  is  coming  to  them,  but  the 
office-holders,  from  Governor  Hughes  down,  are  more 
interested  in  the  direct  primary  law  and  other  pure- 
ly political  measures  than  they  are  in  the  good  roads 
proposition. 

North  Carolina. 
A   remarkable    development    of   the   past   month    in 
North  Carolina  has  been  the  movement  for  the  high- 
way from  Charlotte  to  Wilmington,  better  known  as 
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the  "Dockery  Road"  named  in  honor  of  Col.  H.  C. 
Dockery,  editor  of  the  Rockingham  Post,  who  origin- 
ated the  idea  and  who  has  done  fine  work  for  it.  The 
road  will  traverse  a  wonderful  section  and  so  enthusi- 
astic has  been  the  reception  accorded  the  new  project, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  early  completion. 
Other  good  roads  projects  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  state  are  the  triangular  highway 
connecting  Greensboro,  Durham,  Raleigh  and  Pine- 
hurst  and  the  Appalachian  Highway  now  being  sur- 
veyed from  Linville  to  Asheville,  along  the  summit 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

*  * 
Ohio. 

Mayor  Brand  AVhitlock,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  famous 
as  a  writer  and  a  great  student  of  municipal  problems, 
has  been  devoting  some  of  his  spare  time  to  the  cause 
of  good  roads  and  his  latest  project  is  one  that  is  ap- 
pealing strongly  to  the  people  of  Lis  city  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  big  city  of  Detroit,  sixty  miles  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  boundary  line. 
Mayor  Whitlock  suggests  the  building  of  a  fine  high- 
way to  connect  the  tw,o  cities,  traversing  a  region  of 
great  natural  beauty  along  the  river  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  proposed  highway  would  doubtless  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  automobile  routes  in  Amer- 
ica and  assurances  come  from  both  ends  of  the  line 
that  it  will  be  built. 

Oklahoma. 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  is  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  better  roads.  Surveys  have  about 
been  oompleted  for  the  great  model  state  highway 
which  is  to  traverse  the  state  from  north  to  south, 
passing  through  Muskogee,  Wagoner,  Claremont, 
Eufauia  and  Checotah.  The  state's  plans  also  include 
a  similar  highway  running  east  and  west.  In  Garfield 
county,  the  two  good  towns  of  Drummond  and  La- 
homa  are  to  be  linked  together  by  a  fine  turnpike 
costing  about  $180  per  mile,  and  in  Caddo  and  Custer 
counties  a  fifty-mile  pike  will  connect  the  towns  of 
Hydro  and  Thomas. 

Oregon. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  under  consideration 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion which  will  open  the  way  towards  the  practical 
building  of  i^tate  and  county  roads.  It  consists  of 
granting  to  the  people  of  each  county  the  power  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  the  respective  counties  to  provide 
money  with  which  to  build  permanent  public  roads. 
The  measure  is  calculated  to  give  the  people  addi- 
tional power  and  it  leaves  it  optional  with  the  people 
of  each  county  whether  or  not  they  will  use  the  credit 
of  the  county  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  county's 
highways.  According  to  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  cjuestion  of  raising  funds  is  also  left  to  the  people's 
'will.  They  will  be  allowed  to  issue  bonds,  county 
warrants,  or  raise  the  money  in  any  way  they  deem 
proper. 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
legislature  a  bill  will  be  presented  providing  for  the 
working  of  convicts  on  the  public  roads,  and  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

*  * 

Pennsylvania.  ,» 

Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  rapidly  forging 
ahead  as  one  of  the  good  road^s  counties  of  the  Key- 
stone   State.      The    Automobile    Association   of    Lan- 


caster County  and  the  County  Supervisors,  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  prize  contest,  involving  more  than  $1000 
in  cash  prizes,  to  be  oft'ered  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  overseers, 
or  supervisors.  The  county  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts for  the  contest  and  there  must  be  at  least  25 
miles  of  road  in  each  of  the  townships  entered  and  no 
road  built  by  the  state  is  allowed  to  be  entered  in  the 
contest.  The  local  supervisors  are  taking  great  in- 
terest in  their  respective  roads  and  there  has  never 
been  so  much  interest  in  road-building  in  Lancaster 
county.  It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  other  coun- 
ties will  follow  Lancaster's  excellent  example. 
*         * 

South  Dakota. 

The  first  good  roads  congress  ever  'held  in  South 
Dakota  will  meet  in  Aberdeen  in  October.  The 
county  commissioners  of  both  North  and  South  Da- 
kota will  be  made  delegates  and  a  large  attendance 
is  expected.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  great  railroad 
magnate,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 

Tennessee. 

"Nashville  Day"  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair,  will 
be  largely  devoted  to  good  roads  features  this  year, 
if  the  plans  of  the  Nashville  Automobile  Club  do  not 
miscarry.  There  is  a  well-defined  movement  in  Ten- 
nessee for  state  aid  in  highway  building  and  there  is 
to  be  a  state  good  roads  convention  in  Nashville  soon 
at  which  this  cjuestion  will  be  carefully  studied. 

Texas. 

The  Commercial  Secretaries'  Association,  of  Texas, 
has  arrang-ed  for  a  Good  Roads  Day  at  the  Dallas 
Fair  and  'has  secured  the  promise  of  prominent  recog- 
nition for  the  movement  at  the  San  Antonio  Fair. 
This  association  has  provided  a  set  of  "good  roads 
models"  at  a  cost  of  $1200,.  available  for  exhibition 
purposes  at  fairs,  conventions,  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  The  models  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College. 

Utah. 

When  the  Four  State  Fair  meets  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
September  23  to  26,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
termountain  Good  Roads  Association,  embracing  all 
of  the  mountain  states  of  the  west.  There  will  be 
more  than  200  delegates,  representing  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing, New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado, and  Montana,  and  beside  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  union.  The 
association  will  frame  a  bill  asking  the  national  con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  of  1,000,000  acres  of  public 
domain  to  each  western  state,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  which  will  be  used  in  road  building. 

Virginia. 

The  Old  Dominion  is  one  of  the  livest  states  in  the 
south  and  in  no  way  is  it  demonstrating  its  progres- 
siveness  more  than  building  new  and  improved  roads. 
Recently  The  Times-Dispatch  commented  editorially 
On  the  example  of  good  roads  as  told  on  a  map  in  the 
office  of  State  Highway  Commissioner  Wilson  show- 
ing that  if  a  county  begin  the  construction  of  good 
roads,  the  adjoining  counties  will  take  the  reform  up. 
All  over  the  map  are  little  clusters  of  counties  marked 
in  red,  showing  this  fact.  From  present  interest  and 
the  actual  results  obtained  within  the  last  few  years, 
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The  Times-Dispatch  prophesies  that  it  will  be  only  a 
few  years  until  from  these  little  clusters  the  influence 
will  spread  so  that  every  county  in  the  state  will  be 
"painted  red." 

Washington. 

On  August  17,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  gave  a  dinner  to  which  were  invited  all 
the  candidates  for  state  and  county  offices.  The  can- 
didates were  asked  to  announce  their  position  on  leg- 
islative action  looking  toward  giving  early  and  satis- 
factory aid  in  improving  the  highways  of  Washing- 
ton. The  various  candidates  were  unanimously  for 
state  aid  in  the  construction  of  public  roads  and 
pledged  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  prompt  legislative  action. 

The  club  recently  participated  in  a     run     to     Van- 
oouver,  B.  C,  arousing  much  interest  in  the  proposed 
highway  to  connect  Seattle  and  that  Canadian  city. 
o 

Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 

Jackson  county,  Texas,  voted  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000  for  road  construction  in  August. 

Warren  county,  Virginia,  is  soon  to  vote  on  issuing 
$30,000  of  bonds  for  building  a  macadam  road  to  the 
Rappahanock   county  line. 

Union  county,  Mississippi,  has  voted  bonds  for  road 
improvement. 

Moss  Point,  Mississippi,  will  issue  $15,000  of  bonds 
for  street  improvement. 

Precinct  No.  i.  Runnels  count)',  Texas,  will  soon 
vote  on  issuing  $60,000  bonds  for  good  roads. 

On  September  24,  Sweetwater  Road  District, 
Sweetwater,  Texas,  will  vote  on  $100,000  bond  issue 
for  roads. 

Hays  county  (Texas)  Road  Precinct  No  i  will  vote 
on  $18,000  bond  issue  for  roads  on  October  18. 

In  November  Marengo  county,  Alabama,  will  vote 
on  issuing  $175,000  of  road  construction  bonds. 

Stephens  county,  Oklahoma,  promises  to  join  the 
good  roads  procession  with  a  bond  issue  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  town  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin,  has  made  surpris- 
ing progress  in  good  roads  work  this  year,  according 
to  the  Barron  (Wis.)   News. 

The  street  officials  of  Berlin  have  decided  that  im- 
pregnated wood  blocks  make  the  best  pavement  for 
automobile  traffic. 

The  highway  officials  of  Maryland  are  at  work  on 
a  $5,000,000  system  of  trunk  lines  for  that  state. 

A  three  months  campaign  for  good  roads  has  been 
started  in  South  Carolina.  It  will  reach  every  county 
in  the  state. 

A  fine  road  is  being  built  from  Rogers  to  White 
River,  Arkansas. 

Swain  county,  Georgia,  has  recently  finished  75 
miles  of  sand-clay  road  at  an  average  cost  of  $106  per 
mile. 

More  than  2,000  people  attended  a  gaod  roads  rally 
and   barbecue   at    Forrest   City,   Ark.,   on   August    18. 

A  Good  Roads  League  will  be  organized  at  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  on  Labor  Day. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  large 
amount   of  bitulithic   paving. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  says  .that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000  on  the  Mount  Hood  road  has 
raised  the  valuation  of  property  along  the  road 
$500,000. 


The  little  town  of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  will  build 
fifteen  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks. 

San  Joaquin  oounty,  Cal.,  has  just  sold  its  second 
installment  of  good  roads  bonds  amounting  to  $500,- 
000,  receiving  a  premium  of  $22,800. 

Jackson  county  has  let  a  contract  for  three  miles 
of  rock  roads,  to  cost  about  $34,000. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Iowa  to  spend  the 
hunters'  license  fund  for  road  improvement. 

Last  year  New  Jersey  spent  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  repairing  roads. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
for  $40,000  worth  of  brick  paving,  concrete  base  and 
filler. 

Escambia  county,  Fla.,  is  investigating  the  cost  and 
advantages  of  shell  roads. 

Dallas  county,  Ala.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
seven   miles  of  road  to   cost  about  $17,000. 

Spain  is  planning  a  circuit  highway,  1674  miles 
long,  to  cost  $1,440,000. 

The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Public  Improvements  has 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  42  streets, 
costing  $600,000. 

Citizens  of  Franklinton,  La.,  have  asked  for  a  p*er 
capita  tax  in  their  parish  of  $1  on  each  male  between 
16  and  50  for  good  roads. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  is  soon  to  award  a  contract  for  3050 
square  yards  of  vitrified  brick  paving. 

A  highway  is  to  be  laid  out  between  Atlanta  and 
Jacksonville. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  will  lay  10840  square  yards  of  con- 
crete pavement,  1560  square  yards  of  18-inch  hex- 
agonal blocks,  404  square  yards  of  brick  walk  and  250 
square  yards  oi  flag-stone. 

Greenville  (S.C.)  people  are  backing  a  movement 
to  rebuild  the  road  between  Greenville  and  Hender- 
sonville,  N.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  will  soon  build  8000  linear  feet  of 
cement  sidewalk. 

A  Good  Roads  Association  was  organized  at  Tren- 
ton, Tenn.,  August  18,  with  more  than  100  members. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  spending  $12,000  in  paving 
College  street. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  will  build  several  miles  of  grano- 
lithic sidewalks  in  the  near  future. 

Jackson  county,  Missouri,  has  let  contracts  for  the 
building  of  6  1-2  miles  of  rock  roads  at  a  total  cost 
of  $34,437- 

Montgomery  county,  Ala.,  will  build  five  miles  of 
macadam. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  will  spend  $14,820  for  asphalt  on 
Berkley  street. 

Marengo  county,  Ala.,  will  vote  on  bond  issue  of 
$175,000  for  improved   roads   in  November. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  will  build  12,000  square  yards 
of  asphalt   paving. 

A  Good  Roads  Association  was  organized  at  Ches- 
ter, S.C,  ,on  August  15.  A  similar  organization  was 
formed  at  Yorkville,  S.  C,  on  August  14. 

Whiteville,  N.  C,  is  asking  for  bids  on  12,000  yards 
of  street. 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Indiana  is  offering  $300  in 
cash  prizes  to  the  road  supervisors  who  make  the  best 
showing  in   keeping  up  their  roads. 

Dallas,  Texas,  has  about  $700,000  available  for 
street  improvement. 

When  the  present  contracts  are  completed  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  will  have  652  miles  of  paved  streets. 

Williamson  county,  Texas,  will  spend  $200,000  in 
the  construction  of  sixty  miles  of  gravel  road. 
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Federal    Aid    in    Road    Building 


By  HOWARD  H.  G03S 


There  are  approximately  2,200,000  miles  of  public 
highways  in  the  United  States,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  may  be  classed  as  main  roads,  over  which  it  is 
estimated  that  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  traffic  passes. 
Upwards  of  900,000  miles  of  public  roads  are  used  by 
the  federal  govei-nment  for  rural  mail  delivery  and 
these  are  post  roads  within  the  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution, under  which  the  federal  government  has  the 
express  right  to  build  and  maintain  these  roads,  or  it 
may  help  to  do  so.  The  question  is :  Shall  it  aid  the 
states  and  townships  to  improve  these  roads  by  assum- 
ing part  of  the  expense  thereof  and,  if  so,  how  and  to 
what  extent?  The  government  is  the  combined  entity 
of  all  the  people  organized  for  administrating  public 
affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  within 
the  limit  of  the  constitution,  in  which  there  is  a  broad 
general  welfare  clause  that  gives  some  elasticity  to  this 
famous  document.  Many  constitutional  lawyers  hold 
that  if  there  were  no  express  provisions  relating  to 
post  roads,  the  government  might  still  act  under  the 
general  welfare  clause. 

The  highways  of  America  are  acknowledged  to  be 
about  the  worst  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country ; 
they  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  every  individual  and 
every  business  interest ;  they  are  a  handicap  to  pro- 
gress and  retard  civilization.  The  necessity  for  good 
roads  is  immediate  and  paramount.  In  dealing  with  this 
question,  the  principle  of  the  "greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number"  requires  that  the  roads  most  traveled 
should  be  the  first  ones  considered.  About  150,000 
miles  of  these  roads  have  been  improved  from  time  to 
time,  most  of  them  in  the  last  25  years.  If  400,000 
miles  of  the  more  important  roads  were  permanently 
improved,  the  good  roads  question  would  be  practical- 
ly solved.  The  cost  to  build  these  roads  will  be  any- 
where from  $1,000  to  $8,000  per  mile,  depending  upon 
local  conditions,  accessibility  of  road  material  and  the 
amount  of  grading.  The  average  would  probably  be 
something  less  than  $4,000  per  mile,  making  the  total 
probable  outlay  about  $1,500,000,000,  or  perhaps  four 
times  as  much  as  the. Panama  Canal  will  have  cost 
when  it  is  completed.  Could  this  great  sum  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  highwaj^s  in  the  next  10  or  15  years 
and  be  so  financed  that  it  would  not  impose  an  undue 
burden  upon  us? 

We  believe  that  it  is  feasible  and  practicable  to  do 
this  and  that  the  economies  effected  will  more  than 
repay  the  cost.  Every  one  knows  that  if  the  roads 
were  uniformly  good  throughout  the  year,  the  cost  of 
delivery  of  food  products  would  be  very  much  less 
than  it  is  today,  and  the  deliveries  would  be  more  reg- 
ular and  the  markets  kept  better  supplied.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  the  actual 
saving  to  all  the  people  would  be  at  least  $3.50  per 
person  per  year,  to  say  nothing  of  other  benefits,  the 
added  pleasures,  increase  in  values  and  better  condi- 
tions generally.  The  building  of  good  roads  through- 
out the  land  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  and  requires 
stout  hearts  and  a  broad  comprehensive  plan.  As 
these  roads  with  a  moderate  annual  charge  for  main- 
tenance will  serve  for  many  years,  why  should  not  the 
cost  be  spread  over  many  years?  Let  "the  present  and 
the  future  share  it  equitably.  To  illustrate:  ^In  im- 
proving a  stretch  of  road,  say  a  hill  must  be  cut  down, 
an  embankment  thrown  up  and  a  concrete  bridge  con- 
structed.    These  will  be  a  part  of  that  road  for  a  gen- 


eration, and  if  the  road  has  been  properly  constructed 
and  given  fair  attention,  a  large  part  of  the  original 
foundation  course  of  stone  or  gravel  will  be  found 
there  doing  duty  for  the  great  grand-children  of  those 
who  built  it.  the  Appian  Way  in  Italy,  built  2,000 
years  ago,  is  still  in  use  and  will  be  for  centuries  to 
come  if  it  is  reasonably  cared  for. 

Then  why  should  the  present  generation  bend  their 
backs  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  such  permanent 
improvements  as  are  needed  upon  the  highways,  the 
use  and  benefits  of  which  will  descend  to  those  who 
follow  them?  Good  roads  should  be  built  mainly  by 
long-time  bond  issues  and  maintained  by  an  annual 
tax,  paid  in  cash  and  expended  under  skilled  super- 
vision. It  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  highway  administration,  as  it  has  obtained  in 
the  central  west  for  50  years,  that  practically  one-half 
the  road  taxes  have  been  frittered  away  by  ill-timed 
and  misdirected  effort.  The  waste  in  Illinois  alone  is 
upward  of  $2,000,000  per  year.  If  one-half  of  the  $5,- 
000,000  annually  expended  for  roads  and  bridges  in 
that  state  were  paid  out  as  interest  on  bonds  expend- 
ed for  highway  improvements,  and  the  other  half  put 
into  road  maintenance,  following  the  advice  of  the  state 
highwaj^  engineer,  the  people  of  Illinois  might  have  in 
a  few  years  a  complete  network  of  smooth  hard  roads, 
good  and  usable  every  day  in  the  year,  covering  all  the 
main  highways  of  the  state  without  increasing  taxa- 
tion a   penny. 

Let  us  assume  the  federal  government  issues  3  per 
cent  bonds  as  needed  up  to  $500,000,000  to  assist  in 
building  good  roads  upon  highways  used  for  rural  de- 
livery, this  money  to  be  available  to  defray  one-third 
the  cost  of  permanent  improvements,  while  the  other 
two-thirds  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  state  and  the 
townships,  the  basis  of  the  allotment  of  the  $500,000,- 
000  between  the  state,  to  be  as  follows :  one-half  to  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  road  mileage,  and  the  other 
half  upon  the  basis  of  population.  Illinois  has  about 
GYo  per  cent  of  the  population  and  41/2  per  cent  of 
road  mileage.  By  this  plan  it  would  be  entitled  to 
about  $16,000,000  on  the  ground  of  population  and 
$11,000,000  on  road  mileage.  This  would  provide  a 
fund  of  $27,000,000  as  the  federal  contribution  to  build 
roads  in  Illinois,  to  become  available  as  fast  as  the 
state  and  the  respective  townships  would  each  furnish 
as  much  more.  The  state  can  readilj^  borrow  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  this  sum  at  4  per  cent  and  the  town- 
ships can  borrow  at  5  per  cent.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  carry  these  bonds  indefinitely  as  a  part 
of  its  permanent  debt.  The  state  should  retire  the 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  after  the  first  10 
years,  thus  extinguishing  entire  issues  in  35  to  40 
years.  This  makes  a  fair  division  of  the  burden  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future.  The  township  bonds 
should  be  payable  one-twentieth  each  year. 

As  a  concrete  example  let  us  take  an  average  Illinois 
corn  belt  farm  of  160  acres,  with  a  family  of  five  per- 
sons upon  it,  and  see  what  all  the  taxes,  federal,  state 
and  township,  will  be  should  the  township  go  in  debt 
to  its  full  constitutional  limit  for  road  building.  The 
assessor's  records  will  show  that  the  assessed  and  equal- 
ized valuation  of  such  farms  range  from  $2,000  to  $3,- 
500  each.  To  be  liberal,  we  will  use  $3,000  as  the  basis. 
The  bonding  limit  of  the  township,  under  the  state 
constitution,   is  5  per  cent  on  its  equalized  valuation. 
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Under  this  the  maximum  bond  issue  that  could  rest 
against  this  160  acre  farm  is  exactl.y  $150,  about  90 
cents  per  acre.  The  tirst  year's  interest  on  the  bonds 
that  must  be  paid  by  this  farm  is  5  per  cent  on  $150, 
with  a  like  sum  to  be  collected  to  pay  on  accoimt  of 
the  principal.  Hence,  the  first  year's  bond  and  inter- 
est account  to  be  met  by  this  farm  is  exactly  $15.  On 
the  tenth  year  the  interest  would  be  reduced  to  $3.75 
(half  the  bonds  having  been  paid,)  plus  $7.50  to  ap- 
ply on  the  principal,  makes  $11.25  as  the  tax  for  that 
year,  and  this  is  the  average  tax,  approximately,  on 
that  farm  to  take  care  of  and  pay  off  the  local  town- 
ship bonds  and  intere.st. 

If  the  state  were  to  issue  $27,000,000  of  bonds,  it 
would  require  vearlv  $1,080,000  to  pay  the  interest. 
This,  on  an  equalized  value  of  $2,225,000,000,  will  re- 
quire almost  exactly  an  assessment  of  4.8  cents  per 
hundred  dollars.  A  6-cent  rate  per  hundred  dollars, 
with  the  usual  increase  of  taxable  property,  will  jjay 
off  the  bonds  and  the  interest  in  30  to  40  years.  A 
6-cent  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  state  would  make 
a  tax  upon  the  $3,000  farm  of  exactly  $1.80.  This 
provides  for  the  state's  one-third  of  the  expense  of 
building  the  roads. 

We  will  now  consider  the  federal  contribution.  The 
interest  charge  to  cover  the  $500,000,000  at  3  per  cent 
is  $15,000,000  annually,  but  there  will  be  at  least  100.- 
000,000  of  people  to  pay  it  before  the  bonds  could  be  is- 
sued. This  would  make  the  per  capita  charge  for  in- 
terest 15  cents.  With  five  persons  living  upon  this 
farm,  the  natural  tax  would  he  75  cents.  On  this  es- 
timate the  entire  tax  bill  would  be  as  follows :  Aver- 
age tax  for  township  for  bonds  and  interest,  $11.25 ; 
average  tax  for  state  bonds  and  interest,  $1.80 ;  per 
capita  tax  for  federal  interest,  75  cents;  making  a 
total  average  annual  tax  against  this  family  and  farm 
of  $13.80. 

By  this  plan  there  -would  be  expended  upon  the 
highways  of  Illinois  $81,000,000  for  good  roads.  Tlie 
question  may  be  asked:  Is  the  federal  government  in 
a  position  where  it  can  issue  so  large  an  amoiuit  of 
bonds  safely?  Let  us  see.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
United  States  per  capita  as  shown  by  a  recent  state- 
ment is  $11.11,  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  29 
cents.  The  issue  of  $500,000,000  of  additional  bonds 
would  carry  the  bond  issue  up  to  possibly  $16.50  per 
capita  and  the  intere.st  charge  to  44  cents  per  capita. 
It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  state  the 
debt  per  capita  and  interest  charge  of  a  few  other 
leading  nations  and  we  can  then  see  how  abundantly 
able  Uncle  Sam  is  to  take  up  the  burden ;  Germany, 
debt  per  capita,  $49.00.  interest  $2.02;  Great  Britain, 
debt  $88.89.  interest  $3.47;  Italy,  debt  $92.00,  interest 
$3.84;  France,  debt  $144.00,  interest  $6.05. 

Infinitely  better  would  be  some  broad  and  compre- 
hensive plan  like  tliis  to  deal  with  the  road  question 
rather  than  in  the  case  of  a  certain  town  of  some  3,- 
000  inhabitants  which  passed  the  hat  and  finally  raised 
$1,100  toward  solving  the  road  problem  for  that  town- 
ship. The  roads  can  be  built  without  undue  burden, 
if  they  are  properly  financed,  but  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  not  do  it.  Suppose  we  eliminate  the  federal 
government  from  the  problem  and  build  the  high- 
ways by  dividing  the  cost  equally  between  the  state 
and  the  township  under  the  state  aid  plan.  It  is  fea- 
sible and  practical,  by  this  plan,  to  improve  perma- 
nently the  main  highways  of  the  state  within  the  next 
12  to  15  years.  The  cost  would  not  exceed  on  farm 
property  10  cents  per  acre  annually,  and  the  roads 
would  be  fully  paid  for  within  30  years,  including  in- 
terest and  maintenance. 


There  is  a  craze  throughout  the  land  for  building 
waterway;j,  the  value  of  which  is  indefinite,  remote  and 
uncertain.  If  the  state  or  the  nation  has  money  to 
spend  on  internal  improvements,  let  them  assist  the 
townships  to  build  good  roads,  the  highways  over 
which  the  children  must  go  to  school,  the  doctor  to 
reach  the  .suffering,  and  over  which  must  pass  every 
bushel  of  grain  and  every  bale  of  cotton  raised.  The 
road  reaches,  every  field,  every  farm  home  and  every 
market  town.  The  people  everywhere  demand  good 
roads.  Roads  are  universal ;  waterways  are  sectional ; 
good  roads  mean  a  saving  in  transportation  far  great- 
er than  can  be  claimed  for  the  waterway  by  its  most 
ardent  friends.  Good  roads  mean  better  schools,  more 
social  life,  a  higher  standard  of  living;  they  mean  pro- 
gress and  civilization. 


The  Boys'  Booster  Club,  of  Iron  county,  ]\Io.,  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  compau}'  of  Good  Roads 
Soldiers  in  Missouri. 


When  the  present  contracts  are  completed,  Mas- 
sachusetts will  have  800  miles  of  fine  state  highways. 
o 

Tippecanoe  oounty,  Indiana,  recently  sold  $11,400 
of  road  bonds  at  a  premium  of  $173. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  Special  Courses  in 

Road  Engineering  and  Construction 


For  further  particulars  addr^ 
FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,  President 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Almost  New  Automobile 
FOR  SALE 

A  roadster  25  horse  power,  used  hardly  enough 
times  to  show  dirt  an  the  tires.  Have  bought  a 
larger  car  of  same  make,  and  therefore  will  dispose 
of  this  Roadster  at  a  price  decidedly  "interesting" 
if  I  can  find  a  purchaser  at  once.  Address 

F.  A.  SHEPLER 
51  E.  Mary  Ave.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Good  Roads  Buttons 

Boost  the  Cause  in 
Your  Locality 

7-8"  Patent  Pin  Back 

r   250  $  5.00 

Prices  cash  with  order  <     500       .     .  8.50 

(lOOO     .     .        12.50 

F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  Va, 

POWERS  &  CAPERTON 

Box  628  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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Good  Roads  and  How  to  Get  Them 

By  HON.  ROBERT  BROADNAX  GLENN,  Ex-Governor  of  North  Carolina 


It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  good  roads,  for  anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled at  all,  and  compared  the  development  of  counties 

,  and  states  that  have 
g3od  highways,  with 
those  that  have  neg- 
lected to  better  the 
condition  of  their 
roads,  knows  that 
there  is  no  factor 
that  tends  more  to 
the  uplifting  and 
l)etterment  of  the 
people  of  a  commun- 
ity, than  the  con- 
I  st ruction  of  first  class 
jniblic  highways.  Gil- 
lespie said:  "The 
roads  of  a  country 
are  accurate  tests  of 
the  degree  of  its  civ- 
ilization," and  the 
Puljlic  Roads  Com- 
missioner of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  said : 
"The  building  of 
good  roads  is  the 
next  step  forward  in 
human  development, 
and  is  one  of  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  GLENN.  greatest  blessings  of 

the  age,  not  only  to  the  merchant  and  farmer,  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children." 

Briefly,  I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  to 
each  particular  class.  Take  a  farm  situated  on  a  good 
macadamized  road,  and  compare  it  with  one  located 
along  one  of  our  old-fashioned  mud  turnpikes,  and  you 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  miid  levies  the  heaviest 
tax  upon  the  people.  In  one  instance,  the  value  of 
the  farming  land  is  enhanced.  The  farmer  with  his 
team  can  make  twice  as  many  trips  to  market  as  ov- 
er bad  roads,  and  haul  twice  or  three  times  as  heavy 
loads ;  the  wear  and  tear  on  his  vehicles,  harness,  and 
injurj'  to  his  stock,  are  very  much  lessened,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  possessed  of  an  automobile,  or  a 
good  team  of  horses,  with  good  roads  to  travel  over, 
can  easily  visit  public  places,  and  have  not  the  desire 
to  forsake  the  farm  and  move  to  the  city.  The  get- 
ting of  our  children  to  school  over  good  highways,  in- 
creases the  school  attendance,  and  makes  school  days 
less  of  a  burden,  and  more  of  a  pleasure.  Take  the 
other  side :      A    farmer   lives  on  a  mud  road,    almost 


impassable  in  Avinter ;  no  one  desires  to  buy  his  farm ; 
he  can  scarcely  drag  through  the  mud  enough  of 
farm  products  to  pay  for  the  hauling;  his  teams  are 
injured,  his  vehicles  and  harness  broken,  and  often 
his  religion  seriously  impaired  by  his  style  of  conver- 
sation to  his  mules  in  order  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  trip. 

With  good  roads,  teams  could  be  used  on  the  farm 
when  the  soil  was  in  condition  to  work,  and  crops 
hauled  to  market  when  it  was  impossible  to  do  farm 
work,  and  being  able  to  quickly  get  to  market,  ad- 
vantage could  be  taken  of  the  fluctuating  prices  of 
crops,  whereas  often  over  bad  roads,  the  price  would 
fall  before  market   could  be  reached. 

The  mercliants  in  every  city  are  also  benefitted  by 
increase  in  their  trade,  on  account  of  more  people 
being  able  to  easily  reach  their  markets.  Even  the 
consumers  in  the  towns  and  cities,  are  benefitted  by 
the  competition  afi^orded  by  farmers  being  able  to 
bring  supplies  to  market,  when  if  the  roads  were  bad, 
this  would  be  impossible,  and  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded  by  those 
bringing  the  same  products  over  railroads  from  dis- 
tant markets.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
carefully  and  faithfully  review  the  benefits  of  good 
roads  and  the  cost  of  building  them,  can  easily  see 
that  there  is  no  persoii  engaged  in  any  business, 
whether  agricultural,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or 
otherwise,  biit  that  will  derive  ten  times  more  in  ben- 
efits than  they  can  possibly  have  to  pay  in  the  way 
of  taxes.  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  with  anj'  hon- 
est man  owning  a  farm,  to  pay  all  of  his  taxes  that 
would  be  levied  upon  him  for  biiilding  roads,  provided 
he  would  keep  a  faithful  account  and  given  me  one- 
half,  or  even  a  third  of  what  he  has  saved  by  having 
them.  Lately  I  have  traveled  over  all  the  west,  and 
I  find  the  source  of  their  great  improvement  is  not  al- 
together their  splendid  crops,  and  their  railroad  fa- 
cilities, but  in  their  building  of  good  roads  into  every 
section  of  their  counties.  And  many  told  me  that 
they  considered  the  benefits  from  their  roads  as  incal- 
culably more  to  them  than  any  other  one  factor  in 
their  development.  Of  course  every  true  North  Car- 
olinian is  glad  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  good  road 
building  in  our  state,  but  not  one  half  enough  is  be- 
ing done  even  in  those  counties  that  have  done  the 
most,  and  there  is  a  cry  all  over  the  state  for  better 
road    development. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  build  either  good 
macadamized  roads,  or  where  the  macadam  cannot  be 
obtained,  sand  and  clay  roads  such  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  have  in  certain  sections,  and  then  second, 
after  the  roads  are  constructed,  to  keep  them  in  good 
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repair  by   filling   up   the  holes  and  having  them  well 
rolled  and  packed. 

All  of  this  requires  means,,  and  the  cry  is  for  more 
money  for  road  development.  How  can  this  best  be 
had?  Some  of  our  counties  are  already  doing  all  they 
can.  and  some  new  stimulant  must  be  added  to  induce 
the  people  to  do  still  more.  There  is  a  remedy,  and 
I  think  the  next  legislature  ought  to  see  to  it  that  it 
is  given.  Great  interest  of  late  has  been  taken  in 
education,  and  vmder  the  management  of  our  most  able 
and  efficient  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  T.  Joyner,  we 
have  gone  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  people 
wherever  I  went  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  in 
the  edrcational  advantages  of  North  Carolina.  A.sk 
llr.  Joyner  what  one  thing  has  helped  him  perhaps 
more  than  all  others  in  accomplishing  these  great 
results,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  because  of  the  fund 
put  in  his  hands  by  the  legislature  that  enables  him 
to  say  to  a  sehoal  community,  I  will  give  you  so  much 
if  you  will  give  so  much,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  thoroughly  equipping  a  school  in  j^our  midst.  Let 
the  legislature  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  good 
roads;  for  in  my  opinion,  building  good  roads  tends 
to  education,  as  well  as  the  upbuilding  of    the  people; 


appropriate  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  good  roads,  and  then 
allow  the  the  commissioner  to  say  to  each 
eoimty :  "the  state  will  give  you  one-third  as 
much  as  you  will  vote  or  appropi  i.ate  for 
good  roads  building."  Each  coimty  in  this  way 
would  get  state  aid,  provided  they  were  first  A\  Hling 
to  help  themselves.  Having  done  this,  let  the  legis- 
lature go  a  step  further:  Pass  resolutions  asking  con- 
gress to  appropriate  so  much  money,  to  be  given,  to 
each  state,  conditioned  upon  the  state  itself  appropri- 
ating a  like  amount  for  this  great  purpose.  Thus  we 
will  have  "a  wheel  within  a  wheel,"  and  provide  a 
most  effective  stimulus  to  both  counties  ancl  .state  to 
get  an  appropriation  from  the  National  government. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  great  countries  make  appro- 
priations for  good  roads,  but  so  far,  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  do  so,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  that 
believe  it  would  prove  of  more  substantial  benefit  than 
the  ship-subsidies  so  fondly  advocated  by  some  politi- 
cians. I  commit  myself  unqualifiedly  to  the  building 
of  good  roads,  and  am  ready  in  any  way  to  aid  in  the 
great  work  of  getting  our  people  interested  in  this 
most  needed  and  helpful  means  of  improvement. 


Dedication  of  Guilford  Memorial  Bridge 

By  ARCH  B.  JOYNER,   News  Editor  of  The  Greensboro    (N.  C.)  Daily   News 


The  interesting  official  ceremony  of  accepting  a 
sjjlendid  concrete  liridge  and  dedicating  it  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  County  Highway  Commission  and  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal-New  York  Herald  National  Automo- 
bile Highway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  occurred  at 
Millis  creek,  Guilford  county,  N.  C.,  September  9th. 
Several  members  of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers were  present,  and  by,  special  invitation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Highway  Commission,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  macadam  road  was  built,  assisted  in  the 
pleasant  duty  of  placing  the  bronze  tablets,  which  tell 
for  all  time  the  story  of  this  monument  to  their  pro- 
gressive spirit.  After  receiving  the  report  of  the  en- 
gineer, inspecting  the  work  and  passing  upon  the  spec- 
ifications, the  Board  accepted  the  bridge  from  the  con- 
tractor, the  Carolina  Concrete  Co.,  of  Greeusljoro  of 
which  Mr.  L.  JMoseley  is  manager,  and  formally  paid 
over  the   sum   of   one  thousand    dollars. 

This  money  was  the  first  prize  awarded  to  Guilford 
county  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  having  the  longest 
and  best  stretch  of  macadam  road  between  Roanoke, 
Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga..  traversed  by  the  Journal-Herald 
Endurance  run  last  October.  The  New  York  Herald 
has  given  a  similar  prize  for  the  best  stretch  of  road 
between  New  York  and  Roanoke,  a  New  Jersey  coim- 
ty  securing  this. 

The  bridge  dedicated  spans  a  small  creek  on 
the  highway  between  two  of  Guilford's  tliriving  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  cities,  High  Point  and 
Greensboro,  and  is  about  mid-way,  being  seven  and 
half  miles  from  Greensboro  and  eight  and  a  half  miles 
from  High  Point. 

The  road  rims  through  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cobb  of  New  York  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  is  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  lodge  resi- 
dence and  hunting  preserves  recently  acquired  and 
constructed. 

It  is  without  question  the  most  desirable  location  to 
be  found  on  any  of  Guilford.'s  numerous  macadam 
highways,  especially  since  the  size  of  the  stream,  not 


only  fits  the  prize-money,  but  the  important  roadway 
gave   the   desired  prominence. 

The  bridge  is  massive,  imposing,  and  of  architectual 
beauty.  Its  width  is  16  feet,  the  concrete  arch  being 
24  feet,  the  whole  being  solid  concrete  with  broad 
panelled  concrete  railings. 

There  were  three  bronze  tablets  officially  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  and  the  letters  being  raised  and  can  be 
deciphered  easily  by  all  travel(?rs.  On  the  south  side 
railing,  the  bronze  tablet  has  this  lettering : 

"This  bridge  was  built  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion with  the  one  thousand  dollar  first  prize  money 
awarded  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  to  Guilford  county 
for  the  longest  and  best  stretch  on  the  New  York 
Herald  and  Atlanta  Journal  highway  between  Roan- 
oke, Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. " 

On  the  north  side  railing,  the  tablet  has  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  Highway  Commission,  as  follows : 

"John  L.  King,  Chairman;  Daniel  L.  Coble,  Joseph 
A.  Hoskins,  Emery  J.  Stafford,  Francis  M.  Pickett, 
Daniel  E.  Wagoner." 

The  third  tablet  has  the  following: 

"Built  by  the  Carolina  Concrete  Company,  Greens- 
boro,   Guilford    county,    N.    C,    L.    Moseley,    Mgr. " 

A  brief  recital  of  facts  leading  to  the  final  solution 
of  the  local  question  :  "What  shall  we  do  with  money," 
which  became  a  burning  one  after  the  prize  had  been 
awarded  to  Guilford  by  the  road  expert  .judges  who 
made  the  New  York  to  Atlanta  trip  with  the  Journal- 
Herald  party  last  October,  may  prove  entertaining. 
The  Highway  Commission  was  embarrassed  with  sug- 
gestions, demands  and  requests.  Church  societies  sug- 
gested that  it  be  donated  to  charity;  a  patriotic  la- 
dies' association  asked  it  to  be  donated  to  a  sol- 
diers' monument  fund  :  some  desired  the  money  expend- 
ed in  building  concrete  walks  in  the  park  at  Guilford 
court  house  battle  ground,  where  Cornwallis  and 
Greene  fought  the  celebrated  revolutionary  battle  just 
preceding  the  surrender  at  Yorktown ;  it  was  asked 
as  a  contribution  to  foreign  missions;  some  thought  it 
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should  be  turned  iuto  the  general  county  road  fund; 
others  suggested  the  building  of  a  short  section  of 
perfect  road,  not  only  as  a  specimen,  but  as  an  endm-- 
ing  memorial;  "let  us  combine  justice,  sentiment  and 
business"  said  some,  "by  erecting  where  it  is  needed 
across  some  stream  that  runs  through  the  road  that 
merited  the  prize  a  memorial  bridge  of  last- 
ing material,  so  that  the  honor  of  the  county  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  donor  may  be  perpetu.ated  for  all  time, 
and  securing  in  this  way  a  bridge  and  memorial  and  an 
everlasting  advertisement  of  our  progress  combined." 
Practical  and  level  headed  men  were  the  Highway 
Commissioners.  They  made  no  complaint  of  the  num- 
erous demands  and  entreaties  for  several  months,  rath- 


Point,  thence  a  few  miles  to  the  Davidson  county  line. 

Owing  to  heavj'  automobile  travel  between  High 
Point  and  Greensboro,  this  macadam  is  fast  losing  its 
surface  stone,  and  the  commissioners  at  a  called  meet- 
ing for  Monday  Sept.  12,  awarded  a  contract  for 
surfacing  the  entire  roadway,  a  distance  of  16  miles, 
with  bitulithic  paving  over  the  rock  foundation,  it  be- 
ing estimated  to  cost  $700  per  mile. 

So  that  when  the  next  endurance  run  is  made  next 
spring,  the  Journal-Herald  party  will  spin  over  this 
extended  line  of  bitulithic  roadway  and  will  find  their 
memorial  bridge  crossing  a  road  superior  even  to  that 
which  won  the  prize  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and 
will  have  a  brand  now  niacMdaiii  road  through  several 


Guilford  County,   North   Carolina,    Memorial  Bridge,  Over  Millis'  Creek,  Midway  Between  Gre 
and  High  Point,  on  the  National    Highway 


er  encouraging  suggestions,  and  entreaties  and  de- 
mands. Finally  out  of  it  all  when  they  announced 
that  they  had  decided  to  build  a  memorial  bridge  ev- 
erybody was  satisfied,  recognizing  its  utility  and  ap- 
propriateness, and  the  splendid  concrete  structure  dedi- 
cated Sept.  9th  is  the  wise  result. 

In  the  past  six  years  Guilford  county  has  built  110 
miles  of  macadam  roads,  exclusive  of  city  road  build- 
ing. Road  construction  now  is  being  done  with  regu- 
lar road  taxes  and  by  convict  work  at  the  rate  of  15 
miles  per  annum  in  addition  to  keeping  in  repair  all 
other  roads.  The  stretch  of  road  that  won  the  prize, 
is  about  forty  miles  in  Guilford  county  running  from 
the  Forsyth  county  line  via  Oak  Ridge,  and  Summer- 
field  to  Greensboro,   the  county  seat,  thence  to    High 


miles  of  Davidson  county,  from  the  Guilford  line, 
through  Thomasville  an  enterprising  industrial  city, 
on  through  Lexington,  the  county  seat,  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  energetic,  industrial, 
railroad  and  mercantile  points  in  the  Piedmont  section 
of  North  Carolina. 


A  Helpful  Issue. 

The  September  number  of  The  Southern  Good  Roads, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Varner's  puI)lieation,  shows  improvement 
over  preceding  issues,  in  that  it  carries  more  illus- 
trations of  a  valuable  character  and  more  articles  of 
a  practical  nature.  Its  directions  as  to  how  to  make 
and  use  a  split-log  drag,  should  be  of  immense  value 
to  every  rural   community. — Charlotte    Chronicle. 
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It  is  strange  indeed  that  anywhere  in  prosperous  and 
wonderfully  developed  America  one  has  to  beg  people 
to  build  proper  highways,  while  the  poorest  peasant 
in  Europe  has  never  seen  anything  but  a  good  road, 
admirably  graded,  metaled  with  exactly  the  right  kind 
of  stone,  with  never  a  wooden  bridge,  but  all  stone  an  , 
cement  construction,  built  for  all  eternity. 

The  roads  there  are  as  everlasting  as  the  very  hills 
at  whose  foot,  or  at  whose  summit  they  pass.  One 
may  well  ask  the  question,  why  North  Carolina  people 
have  such  roads  as  exist  in  this  state  ?  It  is  due  to  three 
reasons:  1st.  Lack  of  energy  to  get  roads.  2nd.  A 
don't  care  spirit.  3rd.  Lack  of  a  government  power- 
ful enough  to  enact  absolute  road  laws,  and  to  enforce 
them  to  the  very  letter.  I  have  always  been  a  devoted 
advocate  of  good  roads  and  as  I  have  been  in  every 
county  in  North  Carolina  have  had  opportimities  to  see 
some    of    tlie    worst    roads  imaginable,    too    often  set 
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down  as  highways,  but  which  ought  to  have  posted 
signs  with  the  inscription,  "No  Thoroughfare."  I 
will  tell  the  truth  and  say  that  after  looking  at  the 
roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  from  Denmark  to 
Algeria,  I  was  almost  heart-sick  when  I  came  back  and 
saw  some  of  those  this  section  has  to  offer. 

In  my  meniorj^  those  charming  roads  in  Europe  stand 
out  as  unforgetable  things.  There  are  the  graceful 
curves;  the  admirable  and  light  grades,  with  stone 
piles  along  the  road-side,  about  fifteen  yards  apart ; 
drainage  so  good  that  there  is  no  wa.shing,  and  con- 
struction so  admirable  that  one  can  never  find  a  rut, 
or  even  the  trace  of  a  wheel  track.  High  country,  or 
low,  there  are  always  roads  which  it  is  a  joy  to  look 
at,  and  a  greater  joy  to  drive  on.  I  have  seen  roads 
crossing  the  moiuitains  at  an  altitude  of  say  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  yet  faultless.  I  have  seen  them 
in  that  flattest  of  countries,  Holland,  just  as  well  kept, 


and  in  hilly  country  the  general  construction  as  well  as 
the  timnels  is  as  high-class  as  that  on  the  railways.  In 
other  words  no  obstacles  are  allowed  to  prevent  good 
roads.  Attention  to  details  never  cease,  and  whether 
the  road  be  old  or  new,  truly  admirable  engineering  is 
shown.  For  many  a  mile  I  rode  along  the  historic 
"Appian  Way,"  of  Rome  on  which  that  man  of  all 
ages,  St.  Paul,  once  tramped  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
four  miles  from  Brindisi  to  Rome.  Would  to  heaven 
there  was  such  a  highway  from  Raleigh  to  Asheville. 

And  another  matter  comes  into  the  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  roads  in  Europe,  this  being  the  ab- 
sence of  grade  crossings.  The  prime  result  is  safety, 
the  next  the  saving  of  time.  How  much  these  highways 
are  used.  Here  comes  a  long  line  of  heavy-laden  carts, 
all  with  wide  tires,  since  the  narrow  tires  which  do 
so  much  to  make  worse  the  poor  roads  we  have  are 
not  permitted  on  the  Continent,  or  in  England;  here 
rattles  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a  battery  artillery; 
here  comes  a  wagon  carrying  an  enormous  block  of 
stone,  drawn  by  many  horses  in  tandem  fashion,  with 
beautiful  harness,  the  cogwheel  brakes  being  on  all 
kinds  of  vehicles  so  that  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  the 
horses  may  be  stopped  like  a  flash.  We  do  not  see  this 
brake  on  wagons  here,  but  why  not?  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  do  not  see.  What  a  lot  of  things  we 
can  learn  from  the  other  side.  How  many  of  us  sneer 
at  all  foreigners,  and  smile  superior,  as  if  to  say  we 
know  it  all;  we  have  nothing  to  learn. 

In  Africa  I  rode  on  French  roads,  in  Algeria,  which 
were  delightful.  On  these  roads  there  was  ceaseless 
motion  and  everywhere  the  roads  were  fully  utilized. 
What  a  busy  world  it  is  on  these  highways;  what  loads 
can  be  drawn  without  straining  the  horses,  how  num- 
erous are  the  automobiles.  There  is  no  quarrel  with 
the  automobile  in  Europe  and  the  splendid  roads  are 
enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

There  is  no  waiting  until  a  road  is  badly  damaged; 
it  is  looked  after  each  day,  repairs  are  made  the  mo- 
ment they   are  needed. 

The  Romans  were  road  builders  and  set  an  example 
to  all  of  Europe,  from  which  our  ancestors  came  and 
oft  we  show  the  utterly  careless  contempt  which  so 
many  of  our  people  have  chosen  and  still  choose  to 
show  for  any  foreigners,  and  this  has  led  to  contempt 
for  their  methods. 

We  have  not  yet  entered  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment as  to  roads.  When  the  cleanliness  of  the  Euro- 
pean roads,  the  litter  absence  of  mud  or  any  filth,  and 
the  care  shown  to  the  streets  and  all  thoroughfares  are 
considered,  these  things  ought  to  make  us  blush  in- 
stead of  boast.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  brag- 
ging about  our  freedom  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
have  taken  too  little  time  to  think  or  care  about  the 
laying  down  of  the  first  need  of  any  people — good 
highways.  There  will  be  criticism  of  what  I  say  here, 
but  let  any  critics  go  across  and  see  for  themselves. 
And  so  I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  it  is  sad  as  it  is  singu- 
lar, that  people  here  have  to  be  begged  to  build  good 
roads.  Not  a  few  people  speak  about  the  good  roads 
movement  as  if  it  had  just  begun  and  that  we  had  dis- 
covered it.  I  traveled  1,500  miles  in  automobiles  and 
carriages  in  Europe,  and  walked  on  roads  some  two 
miles  above  the  sea  level,  and  never  saw  a  bad  one. 

All  the  world  is  reading  and  talking  now  about  the 
building  of  the  804  miles  of  road,  and  good  roads,  too. 
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from  river  to  river  in  Indiana,  in  one  hour.  Can  we 
not,  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  get  our 
North  Carolina  people  and  build,  not  in  an  hour  but 
in  a  day,  a  road  from  Morehead  City  to  Paint  Rock? 
That  would  be  across  the  state  from  east  to  west  and 
the  length  would  be  about  458  miles.  Such  a  road 
would  follow  the  present  highways  in  general  and  al- 
so the  lines  of  railway,  namely  the  Atlantic  and  North 


Carolina  to  Goldsboro,  the  Southern  to  Salisbury,  and 
the  Western  North  Carolina  division  of  the  Southern 
to  Paint  Rock.  The  thing  can  be  done  in  day,  and  it 
would  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  world  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  south.  The  day  could  be  made  a 
holiday  all  along  the  route  and  fifty  thousand  men  if 
necessary  could  be  engaged  in  the  work. 


North  Carolina  Automobile  Law 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  identifi- 
cation of  motor  vehicles,  and  to  regulate  the  use  of 
public  highways  by  such  vehicles  and  persons  passing 
such  vehicles,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation 
there^Df. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  The  term  and  words  "motor  vehicles," 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  consti'ued  to  mean  all  vehi- 
cles propelled  by  power,  other  than  muscular  power, 
except  traction  engines  and  such  motor  vehicles  as 
run  only  upon  rails  or  tracks.  The  term  and  words 
"highway"  or  "public  highway"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  public  highway,  township,  county  or  state 
road,  or  any  country  road,  any  public  street,  alley, 
park,  parkway,  driving  or  public  place  in  any  city,  vil- 
lage or  town.  The  term  and  words  "business  portion 
of  any  city  or  village"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
territory  of  a  city  or  incorporated  village  contiguous 
to  a  public  highway  which  is  at  that  point  either  whol- 
ly or  partially  built  up  with  structures  devoted  to 
business. 

Section  2.  Every  person  now  owning  or  hereafter 
acquiriuga  motor  vehicle  shall,  for  every  vehicle  owned 
by  him,  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a 
statement  containing  the  name  and  address,  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  vehicle  so  owned  by  him  to 
be  registered,  including  the  name  of  the  maker,  fac- 
tory number,  style  of  vehicle  and  motor  power,  on  a 
blank  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  said  secretary 
of  state  for  that  purpose.  Upon  the  filing  of  said 
statement,  as  aforesaid,  said  secretary  of  state  shall 
register  such  motor  vehicle  in  a  book  or  index  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  assign  it  a  distinctive  num- 
ber, and  shall  forthwith  issue  and  deliver  to  the  own- 
er of  such  motor  vehicle  a  certificate  of  registration, 
together  with  a  seal,  of  aluminum  or  other  suitable 
metal,  which  said  seal  shall  be  circular  in  form,  ap- 
proximately two  inches  in  diameter,  and  shall  have 
stamped  thereon  the  words  ' '  Registered  Motor  Vehicle 

No North  Carolina,"  with    the    registration 

number  and  any  other  data  deemed  necessary  by  the 
secretary  of  state  inserted  therein,  which  said  seal  shall 
thereafter  at  all  times  be  conspicuously  displayed  on 
the  motor  vehicle  to  which  such  number  has  been  as- 
signed. The  said  certificate  of  registration  shall  fur- 
ther contain  the  same  words  and  number  as  the  seal, 
and  shall  further  contain  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  vehicle  so  registered  as  aforesaid,  his  address,  the 
name  of  maker  of  the  said  vehicle,  factory  number, 
style  and  motor  power,  and  the  date  of  registration, 
which  date  of  registra.tion  shall  be  the  day  on  which 
the  application  is  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  state.  Such  certificate  of  registration  shall 
remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July  of  each  year.  Applications  foir  renewal 
of  any  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  made  to  the 


secretary  of  state  any  time  within  thirty  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  such  certificate,  and 
if  no  application  for  a  renewal  is  received  during  the 
time  above  mentioned  the  secretary  of  state  shall  can- 
cel such  certificate  and  reissue  the  number.  For  the 
registration  and  issuing  of  a  certificate  and  seal  a  fee 
of  five  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  renewal  of  the  same : 
Provided,  no  registration  of  motorcycles  shall  be  re- 
quired: Provided  further,  that  of  the  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars paid  to  the  secretary  of  state  three  dollars  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  the  owner  of  said  automobile 
resides,  to  be  used  for  the  public  roads  in  said  county. 
Sec.  3.  Upon  the  sale  of  a  registered  motor  vehicle, 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  above  section,  the 
vendor  shall  return  to  the  secretary  of  state  within  ten 
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days  from  the  date  of  such  sale  his  said  certificate  and 
seal,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  cancelled  and  the 
number  reissued  by  the  secretary  of  state :  Provided, 
that  the  vendor  may,  upon  application  at  the  time  of 
returning  such  certificate  and  seal,  have  a  new  cer- 
tificate issued  to  him,  containg  the  original  registra- 
tion number  for  a  motor  vehicle  described  in  such  ap- 
plication and  owned  by  him  and  which  is  not  licensed 
under  the  law.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be  paid  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  issue  of  such  new  certi- 
ficate which  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  first  day  of 
July  following  the  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  conspicuous  display  of  the 
seal,  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  owner  of  each  and  every  motor  vehicle 
at  all  times  to  have  displayed  upon  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  body  of  such  vehicle,  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
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plainly  visible,  the  uiimber  assigDed  to  it  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  said  number  to  be  in  Arabic  numerals, 
black"  on  white,  or  white  on  black  ground,  and  not  less 
than  three  inches  in  height,  and  each  stroke  to  be  of 
a  width  not  less  than  one-half  inch,  and  also  as  a  part 
of  said  number  the  name  of  the  state,  in  full  or  abbre- 
viated, and  of  the  same  color  and  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  numerals,  the  letters  of  the  name  to  be  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  height.  There  shall  also  be  displayed 
upon  every  motor  vehicle  in  use  upon  any  public  high- 
way during  the  period  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to 
one  hour  before  sunrise  two  lamps  in  the  front  of  said 
motor  vehicle,  showing  a  white  light,  visible  withui  a 
reasonable  distance  in  the  direction  which  such  vehicle 
is  proceeding,  and  also  a  red  light  in  the  rear  of  said 
motor  vehicle  and  visible  for  a  reasonable  distance  in 
the  reverse  direction:     Provided,  that  it  shall  l>o  im- 
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lawful  to  dis])lay  more  than  one  registration  numljer 
upon  the  rear  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  a  number  whicli 
does  not  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  operate  such 
motor  vehicle  upon  the  public  highway  of  the  state. 

See.  5.  No  motor  vehicle  shall  be  used  or  operated 
upon  the  public  highway  after  July  first,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine,  which  shall  not  display  there- 
on a  i-egistration  seal,  and  on  the  rear  of  said  m  jtor 
vehicle  a  number  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this 
act,  or  which  .shall  display  thereon  a  fictitious  seal  or 
number  or  a  seal  or  number  belonging  to  any  other  ve- 
hicle. 

Sec.  6.  Nonresident  owners  or  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  and 
laws  as  resident  owners  :)r  operators;  Provided,  that 
the  nonresident  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  passing 
through  the  state  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  his  vehicle  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  iip  >n 
the  puljlic  highway  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nine,  unless  such  person  shall  have  com- 
plied in  all  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 
In  no  case  shall  a  person  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in 
this  state  when  intoxicated,  or  in  race,  or  on  a  bet  or 
wager,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  record ;  Provid- 
ed, nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  racing  on 
private  race  courses  or  tracks. 

Sec.  8.  All  fees  paid  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury 
monthly.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  provide  all 
blanks,  books  and  seals  necessary  to  the  furthering  of 


this  act.  securing  the  same,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the 
state  printer,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
liy  him ;  and  necessary  extra  clerical  assistance,  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be 
paid  by  a  warrant  of  the  auditor  upon  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle  up- 
on a  public  highway  at  a  rate  of  speed  greater  thar  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  having  regard  to  the  traffic 
and  use  of  the  highway,  or  so  as  to  endanger  the  life 
or  limb  of  any  person  or  the  safety  of  any  property, 
and  shall  not,  in  any  event,  while  upon  any  highway, 
run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour,  and  within  the  corporate  limits  of  all  cities 
and  villages  the  rate  of  speed  shall  not  be  greater  than 
eight  miles  an  hour  in  the  business  portion  of  any  such 
city  or  village  and  not  greater  than  twelve  miles  an 
hour  in  all  other  portions  thereof,  subject,  however,  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  local  regula- 
tions. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  approaching  an  intersecting  highway, 
a  bridge,  dam,  sharp  curve  or  steep  descent,  and  also 
in  traversing  such  intersecting  highway,  bridge,  dam, 
curve  or  descent,  a  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
shall  have  it  under  control  and  operate  at  such  speed 
not  to  exceed  five  miles  an  hour,  having  regard  to  the 
traiific  then  on  such  highway  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  approaching  a  horse  or  horses  or  oth- 
er draft  animals,  being  ridden,  led  or  driven  thereon, 
a  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  shall  slow  down 
t  )  a  speed  not  exceeding  eight  miles  an  hour  and  give 
reasonable  warning  of  its  approach  and  use  every  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  .safety  of  such  person  or  animal, 
and  in  ease  of  a  horse  or  horses  or  other  draft  animals, 
to  prevent  frightening  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  operating  a  raotar  vehicle  shall, 
at  recpiest  or  on  signal  from  a  person  riding,  leading 
or  driving  a  horse  or  horses  or  other  draft  animals, 
guide  such  motor  vehicle  to  the  right  of  the  wrought 
or  traveled  portion  of  the  highway  and  immediately 
bring  such  motor  vehicle  to  a  stop,  and,  if  requested, 
shall  cause  the  motor  of  such  vehicle  to  cease  run- 
ning and  to  remain  stationary  and  noiseless  so  long  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  accident  and  insure  the 
safet.v  of  others;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  any 
male  chaffeur  or  driver  of  any  motor  -vehicle,  and  oth- 
er male  occxipants  thereof  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
while  passing  any  horse  or  horses  or  other  draft  ani- 
mals which  appear  frightened,  upon  the  request  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  and  driving  such  horse  or  horses  or 
other  draft  animals,  to  give  such  personal  assistance 
as  would  be  reasonable  to  in.sure  the  safety  of  all  per- 
sons concerned  and  to  prevent  accident. 

See.  13.  Whenever  a  person  operating  a  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  meet  on  a  highway  any  other  person  riding 
or  driving  a  horse  or  horses  or  other  draft  animals  or 
any  other  vehicle,  and  there  being  no  occasion  to 
stop,  as  above  provided,  the  person  operating  such 
motor  vehicle  shall  reasonably  turn  the  same  to  the 
right  of  the  center  of  the  traveled  portion  of  the  high- 
way so  as  to  pass  the  motor  vehicle  on  the  opposite  of 
the  center  of  the  highway  to  which  the  motor  vehicle 
has  been  turned;  and  any  person  so  operating  any  mo- 
tor vehicle  shall,  at  the  intersection  of  the  centers  of 
such  highways  when  turning  to  the  right  and  pass  to 
the  right  of  such  intersection  when  turning  to  the  left. 

Sec.  14.  Tf  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses 
or  other  draft  animals  or  a  motor  vehicle  he  overtaken 
by  any  motor  vehicle,  and  the  person  in  charge  of  such 
motor  vehicle  expresses  a  desire  to  pass,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  driver  of  any  such  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
so  overtaken    as  aforesaid   to  turn  either  to  the  right 
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or  to  the  left  of  the  Avronght  or  traveled  portion  of 
the  highway  and  give  the  person  so  making  the  re- 
quest an  opportunitj'  to  pass;  but,  in  passing,  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  motor  vehicle  and  the  other  male 
occupants  thereof  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years  give 
such  assistance  as  they  are  able  to  the  occupant  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicle  thej^  are  passing,  if  assistance  is 
asked,  and  in  thus  passing  the  chaffeurs,  drivers  or  op- 
erators shall  use  all  due  care  to  avoid  accidents. 
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See.  15,  In  ease  of  accident  to  person  or  property 
upon  any  public  highway,  due  to  the  operation  there- 
on of  any  motor  vehicle,  the  person  operating  such  mo- 
tor vehicle  shall  stop  and  give  siicii  assistance  as  can 
be  given,  and  shall,  upon  recpiest  of  the  person  in- 
jured or  any  other  person,  give  such  person  his  name 
and  address  and,  if  not  the  owner,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner  of  such  motor  vehicle,  together  with 
the  registered  number  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Local  authorities  may,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  make,  enforce  and  maintain 
such  reasonable  ordinances,  rules  or  regulations  con- 
cerning the  speed  at  which  motor  vehicles  maj'  be 
operated  in  an^-  park  or  parkway  within  a  city  or  in- 
corporated village  but  in  no  case  to  permit  a  great- 
er speed  than  is  provided  in  this  act,  and  as  condi- 
tion thereto  such  local  authorities  must,  by  signs  at 
each  entrance  of  such  park  and  along  said  parkway, 
conspicuously  indicate  the  rate  of  speed  permitted  or 
required,  and  may  exclude  motor  vehicles  from  an^ 
cemetery  or  grounds  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
curtail  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  person  to  prose- 
cute a  civil  action  for  damages  by  reason  of  injuries 
to  person  or  property  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  the  owner  or  operator  or  his  agent,  employe  or  ser- 
vant of  any  such  motor  vehicle,  or  resulting  from  the 
negligent  use  of  the  highway  by  them  or  any  of  them. 

Sec,  18.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  any- 
one who  shall  be  convicted  thereof  or  who  shall  plead 
guilty  to  any  complaint  for  the  violation  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fme  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and 
costs  of  prosecution  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  days,  or  both ;  for  the  second  offense  or 
any  subsequent  offense  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or 
both,    and    upon    conviction  for  the  third    offense  the 


certificate  of  such  owner  shall  be  canceled  for  the 
space  of  six  months. 

Sec.  19,  All  police  justices  of  any  city  or  justices 
of  the  peace  of  any  township  where  any  such  viola- 
tion shall  occur  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear,  try  and 
pass  sentence  for  any  and  all  violations  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  20.  Any  police  officer  of  any  city,  any  mar- 
shal, deputy  marshal  or  watchman  of  anj-  incorporated 
village  or  any  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff  of  any  county 
or  any  constable  of  any  township  shall  have  full  pow- 
er and  authority  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  arrest  any  person  known  personally  to  any 
such  officer  or  upon  the  sworn  information  of  a  cred- 
ible witness  to  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  immediately  bring  such  offender  be- 
fore the  justice  of  the  peace  or  officer  having  juris- 
diction, and  any  such  person  so  arrested  shall  have 
the  right  of  an  immediate  trial  and  all  other  rights 
given  to  any  person  arrested  for  having  committed  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  if  such  hearing  cannot  be  had,  be 
released  from  custody  on  giving  his  personal  under- 
taking to  appear  in  answer  for  such  violation  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  then  be  indicated,  secured  by 
the  deposit  of  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  maximum 
fine  for  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  by  leaving  the  motor  vehicle  being  op- 
erated by  such  person  with  such  officer,  or,  in  case 
such  officer  is  not  accessible,  be  forthwith  released 
from  custody  on  giving  his  name  and  address  to  the 
officer  making  such  arrest  and  depositing  with  such 
officer  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  maximum  fine  for 
the  offense  for  which  such  arrest  is  made,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  by  leaving  the  motor  vehicle  being  operated 
by  such  person  with  such  officer :  Provided,  that  in 
such  case  the  officer  making  such  arrest  shall  give  a 
receipt  in  writing  for  such  .sum  or  vehicle  and  notify 
such  person  to  appear  Iiefore  the  most  accessible  jus- 
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tiee  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  having  jurisdiction 
(naming  him)  on  that  or  the  following  day,  specify- 
ing the  place  and  hour.  In  case  security  shall  be  de- 
posited, as  in  this  subdivision  provided,  it  .shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  personal  depositing  forthwith,  on  such 
person  being  aclmitted  to  bail. 

Sec.  21.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  each  and  every  year  a  list  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cles registered  under  the  provisions   of  this  act,   and 
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shall  mail  a  copy  of  said  list  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
county  aud  mayor  of  every  town  and  city  requesting 
a  copy:  Provided  further,  that  a  copy  of  said  list 
shall  be  furnished  upon  application  to  any  person  re- 
questing same  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  Said 
list  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons  registering 
vehicles,  their  place  of  residence,  the  make  of  vehicle 


and  the  registered  number  of  the  same. 

Sec.  22.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereb.y  repealed. 

Sec.  23.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  ratification,  but  shall  not  apply  to  New  Han- 
over county. 

Ratified  this  the  6th  day  of  ]\[arch,  A.  D.  1909. 


The  Road  Situation  in  the  United  States  as 
Compared  With  Foreign  Countries 

By  HON.  LOGAN   WALLER  PAGE,   Director  United  States  Office    of  Public  Roads 


The  present  road  situation  in  the  United  States  may 
be  briefly   summed  up  as  follows : 

In  mileage,  we  have  the  most  tremendous  system  of 
roads  which  any  coimtry  has  ever  possessed  since  the 
world  began.  According  to  a  careful  road  census,  the 
length  of  all  of  our  roads  amomits  to  2,155,000  miles. 
The  most  liberal  estimate  of  our  annual  expenditure 
on  these  roads,  both  in  money  and  labor,  was  a  frac- 
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tion  over  $79,000,000  in  1904,  or  about  11.05  per  cap- 
ita. At  the  same  rate,  this  would  be  an  expenditure 
of  about  $90,000,000  a  year  at  the  present  time.  Eng- 
land, with  only  150,000  miles  of  road,  spends  about 
$80,000,000  a  year,  or  about  fourteen  times  as  much 
per  mile. 


According  to  our  road  census,  we  have  less  than  40,- 
000  miles  of  stone  surfaced  road,  or  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  mileage ;  we  have  108,000  miles  of  gravel 
road,  or  about  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage. 
Small  as  our  annual  expenditiire  for  roads  has  been, 
it  has  aggregated,  during  the  SO-j'car  period  from  1870 
to  1900,  a  total  of  upwards  of  $1,800,000,000.  We  may, 
therefore,  say  that  road  building  in  the  United  States 
is,  considering  area,  population  and  wealth,  at  the 
same  point  at  which  it  stood  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
seventeen  hundred  and  odd  million  dollars  have  pro- 
duced  few  appreciable  results. 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  road  administration 
in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  about  half  of  the 
states  are  operating  under  practically  the  same  road 
laws  as  jorevailed  in  England  when  America  was  a 
Colony.  This  system  of  road  administration  provides 
for  the  payment  of  road  taxes  partly  in  labor,  and  lo- 
calizes the  work  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  placing  in 
authority  the  district  or  township  road  overseers,  or 
road  supervisors,  no  reciuirement  being  made  to  in- 
sure skill  or  knowledge  of  road  building  on  the  part 
of  these  petty  officials.  With  few  exceptions,  no  sys- 
tem of  accounting  is  in  force,  so  that  an  intelligent 
idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  road 
tax;  and  no  definite  lines  of  authority  are  established 
such  as  would  guarantee  the  wise  and  eciuitable  con- 
duct of  the  work. 

This  is  the  system  which  jirevailed  in  all  the  states 
until  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is,  therefore, 
easily  understood  why,  at  the  present  time,  the  con- 
crete results  in  the  matter  of  road  building  are  so  few, 
are  confined  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
are  located  in  those  states  which  have  broken  away 
from  the  inadequate  and  ineffective  system  which  I 
have  just  described.  It  can  also  be  understood  why, 
at  the  present  time,  road  work  in  those  states  which 
have  clung  to  the  old  methods,  and  the  old  system,  is 
conducted  in  a  wasteful,  intermittent  and  wholly  in- 
effective manner,  productive  of  no  good  results. 

Road  administration  has  either  been  placed  on  a 
sound  and  practical  basis,  or  steps  taken  in  that  di- 
rection, in  about  half  of  the  states  of  the  imion,  com- 
prising the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California  and  Washing- 
ton. These  states  have  adopted  in  principle  or  prac- 
tice, or  both,  the  system  of  centralizing  under  a  state 
highway  department  the  conduct  of  all  or  part  of  the 
road  work  of  the  state,  thereby  securing  uniformity 
in  methods,  economy  in  administration,  and  skill  in 
supervision.  In  some  of  the  state  highway  depart- 
ments, the  work  is  educational  and  investigative,  with 
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a  view  to  ultimately  giving  these  departments  ad- 
ministrative powers.  Some  of  the  states,  notably  Kan- 
sas, Missouri  and  West  Virginia,  have  provided  for 
skilled  supervision  in  the  counties,  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  county  highway  engineers.  In  most  of 
these  states,  appropriations  have  been  made  from  the 
state  treasuries,  or  the  aid  of  the  state  convict  force 
has  been  given  toward  carrying  on  road  work  through- 
out the  various  counties. 

It  is  not  possible  in   a  short  paper   to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various   systems  of  state   aid   in   ef- 


Indian  Liquid  Asphalt— The  First  Load  Applied  and  the  Only  Part  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Between  Roanoke,  Virginia  and  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Treated  With  Any  Material 

feet  in  this  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  princi- 
ple of  state  aid  and  supervision  constitute  the  germ 
of  the  only  road  administration  which  has  proven  suc- 
cessful in  other  countries. 

This  movement  is  gaining  headway  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  and,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  little 
more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  since  its  inception,  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  states  have  adopted  it  in  princi- 
ple and  have  actually  expended  from  state  treasuries 
considerabl}^  over  $56,000,000,  we  may  well  feel  en- 
couraged for  the  future  of  road  building  in  this  coiui- 
try. 

France. — The  striking  feature  of  the  French  road 
system  is  the  skilled  supervision  provided  in  every 
grade  of  road  work  and  in  every  unit  of  the  adminis- 
trative organization.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  the 
school  of  roads  and  bridges,  one  of  the  finest  techni- 
cal schools  in  the  world,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  government.  In  this  school  are  trained 
the  highway  engineers  to  whom  are  entrusted  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  of  France. 
The  course  of  study  lasts  three  years  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  free. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  organization  is  an 
inspector-general  of  bridges  and  highways,  imder  whom 
are  chief  engineers  in  charge  of  the  road  work  of  sin- 
gle departments  and  communes.  Single  arrondisse- 
ments  are  under  the  direction  of  ordinary  engineers 
and  under  engineers,  the  latter  being  equivalent  in 
rank  to  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army.  The 
sub-divisions  are  unde  rthe  direction  of  principal  con- 
ductors and  ordinary  conductors.  Next  in  line  come 
the  foremen  of  construction  gangs,  the  clerks  employ- 
ed at  headquarters,  and  finally  the  cantonniefs  or  pa- 
trolmen, each  having  from  four  to  seven  kilometers  of 
highway  under  his  immediate  supervision.  This  great 
administrative  machine  working  in  complete  harmony 


with  definite  lines  of  responsibility  clearly  established, 
accomplishes  results  with  the  precision  and  regular- 
ity of  a  great  clock  ticking  off  the  seconds  of  tirae. 
Probably  the  most  important  unit  in  this  great  army 
of  workers  is  the  cantonnier  or  patrolman  who  has 
charge  of  a  single  section  of  the  road.  He  keeps  the 
ditches  open,  carefullly  fills  holes  and  ruts  with  brok- 
en stone,  removes  dust  and  deposits  of  sand  and  earth 
after  heavy  rains,  trims  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
when  ordinary  Avork  is  impossible  he  breaks  stone  and 
transports  it  to  points  where  it  is  likely  to  be  needed. 
He  brings  all  matters  requiring  attention  to  the  notice 
of  his  chief.  Each  cantonnier  carries  a  little  book  in 
which  the  chief  cantonnier  notes  his  instructions  and 
checks  up  the  work  accomplished.  The  conductors  go 
over  the  line  at  regular  intervals  and  direct  the  chief 
cantonnier  and  all  reports  are  transmitted  to  the  cen- 
tral aaithorities,  so  that  any  day  or  anj^  hour  the  ex- 
act condition  of  every  foot  of  road  throughout  France 
may  be  ascertained.  Every  year  the  conductors  pre- 
pare estimates  of  necessary  expense  for  the  next  year, 
under  three  heads — namely :  maintenance,  heavy  repairs 
and  new  work,  and  the  parliamentary  appropriations 
are  based  upon  these  careful  calculations. 

There  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  23,656  miles 
of  national  routes  which  cost  $303,975,000  to  build. 
There  are  316,898  miles  of  local  highwavs  built  at  a 
cost  of  $308,800,000  of  which  the  state  furnished  $81,- 
060,000  and  the  interested  localities  $227,740,000.  The 
roads  of  France  are  classified  into  five  classes:  1st, 
national  routes,  traversing  the  various  departments 
and  connecting  important  centers  of  population.  2nd, 
the  department  routes  connecting  the  important  cen- 
ters of  a  single  department  and  disecting  the  national 
routes.  3rd,  Highwa.ys  of  grand  communication  lit- 
tle less  important  than  the  previous  class.  4th,  High- 
ways of  public  interest  traversing  a  single  canton  and 
connecting  remote  villages  and  groups  of  houses  with 
the  more  important   roads. 


Macadam  Road  on  the  National  Highway,   Forsyth  County,  Between  Winston- 
Salem  and  Lexington,  North  Carolina,  Treated  With 
Indian  Liquid  Asphalt 

England. — There  are  at  the  present  time  149,759 
miles  of  road  in  England,  from  which  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1905  to  1906  amounted  to  $78,- 
039,000.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure per  mile  of  road  amounts  to  about  $520.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  principal  roads  of 
England  have  already  been  constructed,  this  large  an- 
nual expenditure  would  appear  to  be  devoted  in  a  large 
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measure  to  mainteimuce.  It  would  seem  that  a  system 
which  requires  an  annual  outlay  of  $520  per  mile  for 
the  entire  mileage  must  be  ineffective  and  costly.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  found  perhaps  in  the  fact  that 
in  England  the  maintenance  of  the  public  highways 
devolves  entirely  on  local  authorities,  these  number- 
ing about  1900.  Jurisdiction  over  the  roads  is  vested 
in,  first,  the  county  boroughs;  2nd,  the  county  coun- 
cils; 3rd,  the  urban  district  councils;  4th,  the  rural 
district  councils.  The  county  boroughs  are  certain 
large  towns  which  hold  charters   fram  the  crown   en- 


Beffinning  a  Nine  Mile  Journey,  Salem  Hill,  National  Highway,  Forsyth  County, 
North  Carolina,  to  Treat  Roads  With  Indian  Liquid  Asphalt 

titling  them  to  the  privilege  of  self-government.  In 
these  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  devolves  en- 
tirely upon  the  borough  or  town  covmcil.  In  counties, 
the  maintenance  of  the  highways  devolves  upon  urban 
councils  in  the  urban  districts,  and  rural  councils  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  only  exception  to  the  control 
of  the  urban  and  rural  district  councils  is  in  the  case 
of  main  roads  which  are  highways  between  great 
towns,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  roads  devolves 
upon  the  county  councils. 

Revenues  are  provided  by  district  taxes  except  for 
the  main  roads,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a  comity 
levy  is  made.  The  national  government  aids  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways  by  a  contribution  pro- 
portioned to  the  sum  raised  by  the  imperial  taxation 
levied  in  the  different  areas. 

As  to  skilled  supervision  it  may  be  said  that  no 
qualifications  are  required  by  law  to  be  possessed  by 
the  men  in  charge  of  road  building  and  maintenance, 
but  it  is  the  general  practice  in  the  important  dis- 
tricts to  appoint  experienced  highway  engineers  for 
this  work.  The  Engli.sh  system  lacks  strong  central 
control  in  each  county  there  being  four  different 
classes  of  government  units,  namely — the  county  bor- 
oughs, the  urban  di.stricts,  the  rural  districts  and  ru- 
ral parishes.  While  the  county  council  exercises  some 
control  over  the  rural  districts  and  the  rural  parishes, 
they  exercise  none  over  the  other  two  units. 

Germany. — Germany  is  a  federation  of  states,  and  it 
follows  that  road  administration  is  conducted  sepa- 
rately by  each  state  of  the  empire.  The  imperial  gov- 
ernment exercises  very  little  control  over  the  high- 
ways, and  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  their  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
state  of  the  German  empire.  In  Saxony,  the  highways 
are   divided   into  state  roads,  coimtry   roads  and   pri- 


vate ways.  The  state  roads  comprise  those  which  have 
been  built  by  the  state  and  are  maintained  by  the  state. 
The  country  roads  are  generally  termed  ''communica- 
ting roads,"  and  are  built  and  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parishes  through  whose  territory  they 
lead. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Saxon  road  system  is  the 
practice  of  planting  of  fruit  trees  along  the  roads,  the 
fruit  yielding  a  considerable  revenue.  About  $40,000 
a  year  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  grown  along  state 
roads,  while  the  amount  obtained  from  the  coimtry 
roads  represent  a  much  larger  sum. 

The  state  roads  are  cared  for  by  a  commission  of 
engineers.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  seventeen 
road  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  road  in- 
spector and  road  masters,  who  are  employed  constant- 
ly throughout  the  year.  Each  road  master  has  about 
thirty-seven  miles  of  road  under  his  direction,  and  a 
road  force  of  about  fifteen  men  ;  each  man  caring  for 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  road. 

In  the  case  of  the  minor  roads,  the  direct  responsi- 
bility is  borne  by  the  authorities  of  the  county.  They 
levy  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  collect  the  revenues. 
The  communities  engage  the  road  employes  for  the 
continued  care  of  the  highways.  The  technical  super- 
vision, liowever,  is  exercised  by  the  road  masters  of 
the  state  force. 

Strict  provisions  are  made  requiring  skill  and  spec- 
ial knowledge  before  road  officials  are  appointed. 

Switzerland. — The  road  system  of  Switzerland  is  lo- 
cal in  character,  the  various  cantons  having  jurisdic- 
(ion  over  the  roads  within  their  respective  borders. 
The  roads  are  classified  into  state  roads — built  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  cantons; 
community  roads — built  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munities; and  side,  or  auxiliary  roads,  connecting  main 
lines  of  state  or  community  roads. 

Each  canton  has  at  the  head  of  its  road  system  an 
engineer  with  capable  assistants.  In  the  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative,  there  are 
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,  Forsyth  County, 


under  the  control  of  the  engineers  five  inspectors,  or 
road  masters,  who  are  assigned  to  certain  districts  in 
the  canton.  The  engineers  and  their  assistants  must 
have  an  academic  education,  and  possess  a  diploma 
from  the  Polytechnic  Institute;  while  the  road  masters 
are  required  to  have  a  good  technical  education. 

General  Analysis, — It  is  apparent  from  the  forego- 
ing that  while  the  units  of  administration  in  European 
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conntries  range  all  the  way  from  the  localism  of  Eng- 
land to  the  highly  centralized  system  of  France, 
through  var.ying  degrees,  skilled  supervision  is  pro- 
vided by  all  of  the  systems,  as  well  as  an  ample  cash 
revenue  sufficient  to  enable  the  engineers  to  carry  out 
adequately  their  plans  for  improvement  and  mainten- 
ance. England  is  the  most  striking  example  of  ex- 
treme localization,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Eng- 
land is  also  the  most  striking  example  of  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  road  work  and  of  excessive  expenditure  in 
proportion  to  mileage.     It  is  also  significant  that  the 


Macadam  Road  on  the  National  Highway,  Near  Winston-Salem,  Forsyth  County, 
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most  perfect  road  system,  conceded  to  be  such  by  all 
authorities  on  liighwaj'  construction,  is  that  of  France, 
admittedly  the  most  highly  centralized  of  all  the  road 
systems.  Prance,  with  a  total  mileage  of  about  2  1-3 
times  that  of  England,  expends  about  the  same  amount 
annually  for  maintenance.  Certainly,  the  inference 
must  be  plain  that  centralization  makes  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
roads. 

Maintenance. — I  desire  to  comment  particularly  up- 
on what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  point 
which  should  engage  the  attention  of  American  road 
builders  and  legislators  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
is,  road  maintenance.  In  the  years  that  have  past,  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  our  annual  expenditures  has 
been  for  maintenance  of  our  tmimproved  roads ;  a 
maintenance  which  may  justly  be  considered  a  mock- 
ery, for  it  has  been  a  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  al- 
most their  primitive  condition.  Now  that  we  are  ac- 
tually building  roads  which  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  of  Europe,  it  is  of  the  gravest  importance  that 
we  make  provision  for  safe  guarding  and  maintain- 
ing these  roads  built  at  so  great  an  expense. 

In  a  careful  study  of  the  highway  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  find  al- 
most no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
although  large  sums  are  authorized  for  construction. 
The  erroneous  impression  generally  prevails  that  when 
a  so-called  permanent  road  is  constructed,  it  is  there 
for  all  time,  and  the  expense  has  practically  all  been 
met.  I  have  investigated  the  cost  of  maintaining 
roads  in  the  leading  European  countries,  and  the  fig- 
ures may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  revelation.  In  1901 
England  and  Wales  maintained  26,598  miles  of  main 
roads  at  a  cost  of  $370.34  per  mile.  In  1907,  Eng- 
land and  "Wales  maintained  27,556  miles  of  main  roads 
at  a  cost  of  $446.74  per  mile,  or,  in  six  years,  the  cost 


of  maintenance  had  increased  $75.10  per  mile — an  in- 
crease of  over  20  per  cent.  In  France  the  increase  in 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  national  roads  has  been 
about  5  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  main  and  urban  roads  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1905  and  1906  was  .$440.47  per  mile.  In 
France,  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  roads  during  1904 
was  $243.33.  While  these  last  figures  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  one  being  for  1904  and  the  other  for 
1905,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  one  year's  difference  in  time 
fails  to  explain  the  difference  of  $197.14  per  mile  in 
cost  of  maintenance — the  natural  inference  being  in 
favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  system. 

In  Germany  in  1906  the  average  cost  of  road  main- 
tenance was  $214.13  per  mile.  In  Belgium,  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  provincal  roads  is  $277.00  per 
mile. 

These  figures  express  most  forcibly  two  facts :  First, 
that  even  the  best  of  improved  highways  are  not  self- 
maintaining;  second,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  va- 
ries tremendously  with  the  degree  of  centralization  of 
the  administrative  organization  which  has  the  roads 
in  charge.  France  with  its  most  highly  centralized 
organization  is  maintaining  her  roads  at  about  54  per 
cent  of  what  it  costs  England  and  Wales  with  a  very 
local  and  centralized  organization.  Furthermore,  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  has  been 
far  more  rapid  in  the  countries  with  local  and  poorly 
organized  systems  of  highway  administration.  We 
have  just  seen  that  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  main- 
tenance from  1901  to  1907  in  England  and  Wales  was 
over  20  per  cent,  it  was  only  about  5  per  cent  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  France.  In  England,  the 
maintenance  is  often  intermittent  and  varies  with  the 
ideas  of  the  local  admini.strative  units;  in  France,  the 
maintenance  is  continuous  and  highly  specialized. 

Many  of  our  states  have  spent  and  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  their  highways  with  but  lit- 
tle thought  or  provision  for  maintenance.  This,  if 
the  experience  of  European  countries  is  of  any  value, 
must  prove  disastrous  in  two  ways.  First,  granting 
that  the  roads  constructed  at  so  great  cost  will  not  be 


Combination  Macadam  and  Earth  Road,  Built  by  Convict  Labor, 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 

allowed  to  go  entirely  to  ruin,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  be  higher  the  more  local  and  loosely  centralized 
the  organization  for  maintenance ;  and,  second,  sys- 
tems of  intermittent  maintenance  are  sure  to  increase 
in  cost  from  year  to  year  as  they  have  in  Europe.  It 
is  high  time  that  our  legislators  take  note  of  these 
facts  and  provide  ways  and  means  so  that  our  roads 
once  consti-ueted    can    be    maintained   efficiently   and 
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economically  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  that 
exorbitant  sums  need  not  be  expended  on  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  maintain  them  unsystematieally  and  in  an  un- 
scientific manner. 

It  must  also  be  evident  from  a  study  of  expenditures 
in  Europe,  that   our  road  revenues  are  entirely  inad- 


equate. While  $80,000,000  seems  a  large  sum,  it  is  on- 
ly about  $88  per  mile  to  meet  all  new  construction, 
bridge  building  and  every  class  of  maintenance. 

We  need,  and  must  have,  more  money  for  roads, 
definite  provision  for  maintenance,  a  system  of  contin- 
uous repair  and  a  centralized,  skilled  supervision. 


An    I 


owa 


Id 


ea 


By  HENRY  BARRETT  CHAMBERLIN 


Of  course,  "the"  Iowa  idea  is  politics.  They  play 
the  game  most  expertly  in  that  state  and  keep  the 
commonwealth  advertised  in  the  newspapers  owing  to 
their  ability  to  stage  a  new  political  idea  every  time 
an  excuse  for  a  political  campaign  presents  itself.  But 
any  one  who  thinks  that  politics  is  the  only  idea  in 
Iowa  is  most  grievously  mistaken.  In  fact  there 
are  ideas  to  spare  in  every  square  mile  of  that  fertile 
state.  Ideas  concerning  farming  have  made  the  state 
a  great  agricultural  leader.  Ideas  concerning  finance 
have  contributed  so  generously  toward  its  wealth  that 
an  lowan  without  money  is  an  object  of  curiosity.  In 
short,  ideas  about  anything  are  as  plentiful  and  prac- 
tical as  in  any  other  communitj'  on  earth  and  they 
are  expressed  witliout  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent 
of  anv  other  nation. 


Park  Road  at  Portland,  Oregon 

The  particular  idea  which  has  been  given  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  concerns  good  i"oads.  To  be  sure, 
ideas  as  to  good  roads  are  not  new,  but  this  particu- 
lar idea  is  unusual.  It  is  the  idea  of  taking  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  developing  it  into  something  tangi- 
ble at  once  and   in  a  manner  intensely   practical. 

People  who  attempted  to  tour  Iowa  in  automobiles 
last  year  will  recall  the  friglitful  condition  of  the 
highwa.ys  in  that  state.  They  were  about  the  worst 
between  Chicago  and  Denver.  The  bottom  dropped 
out  and  hub  deep  in  the  mud  was  tlie  usual  experience 
of  the  motor  car  man.  The  condition  was  so  serious 
that  rural  routes  were  discontinued  by  the  postoffice 
department  because  the  carriers  could  not  drive  their 
deliverj'  wagons  through  the  muck.  The  farmers  had 
to  abandon  tlieir  trips  to  town  with  anything  Jike 
large  wagons  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  get 
about  on  horseback. 

Then  it  was  that  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  woke 
up.  The  rousing  was  caused  by  its  president,  La- 
fayette Young,  also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Daily  Capital.     He  said  that  something  shotild 


be  done.  He  argued  that  it  was  useless  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  building  roads  like  those  of  Eu- 
rope, when  the  bottom  was  out.  He  insisted  that  it 
would  take  fifty  years  for  Iowa  to  construct  roads  sim- 
ilar to  those  made  by  the  Romans.  When  taken  to 
task  for  the  statement,  he  replied  that,  on  second 
thought,  it  would  take  a  hundred.  Then  he  handed 
out  a  bunch  of  figures  relative  to  taxation  and  the 
good  roads  people  concluded  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  world  to  put  in  the  sort  of  foun- 
dation that  would  last  for  all  time. 

But  Lafayette  Young — they  call  him  Lafe  in  his 
bailiwick — knew  better.  He  insisted  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  a  great  highway  without  delay  and 
without  increasing  taxation.  His  statement  was  not 
enthusiastically  received,  but  as  there  was  nothing 
else  in  sight  it  was  suggested  that  he  try  his  plan.  He 
did  and  the  result  is  a  road  380  miles  in  length  lead- 
ing from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluifs,  by  way  of  Des 
Moines. 

Mr.  Young's  method  was  simple.  He  advocated 
dragging  and  draining.  lie  organized,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  propaganda,  interested  the  farmers  and  the 
merchants,  filled  his  newspaper  full  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures, made  speeches,  wrote  letters  and  had  engineers 
look  over  the  ground.  He  pounded  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  road-dragging  methods  coiild  do  to  the 
highways  of  Iowa  under  present  road  legislation  and 
levies  and  with  the  present  township  and  county  road- 
making   organizations. 

As  a  direct  result  of  his  agitation  came  the  organ- 
ization of  the  river  to  river  road  association.  Com- 
mittees of  business  and  professional  men  arid  farmers 
were  formed  in  every  township  along  the  route.  Their 
enthusiasm  was  stirred,  and  they  assumed  the  expense 
and  responsibility  for  constructing  their  part  of  the 
road.  No  one  community  was  required  to  do  very 
much,  but  many  communities  doing  a  little  resulted 
in  a  great  thoroughfare.  Drags  were  put  to  work, 
fills  were  made  where  necessary,  each  neighborhood 
vied  with  its  immediate  competitor,  and  in  a  time  so 
short  as  to  appear  almost  miraculous  there  was  con- 
structed a  river  to  river  road  which  is  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  River  to  River  Road  Association  is  now  a  part 
of  a  state-wide  plan  formulated  by  delegates  called 
together  officially  by  Governor  Carroll.  With  an  ex- 
ecutive committeeman  in  ea^h  of  twelve  coimties  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  his  county  things  moved  quick- 
ly. Grades  were  built  up,  wet  places  drained  and 
hundreds  of  drags  put  in  operation.  The  same  meth- 
ods and  the  same  organization  are  keeping  the  high- 
way in  its  new  condition  and  bettering  it  from  day  to 
day. 

That  Iniilding  of  this  road  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  in  other  states  and  is  an 
encouraging  example  which  will  prove  helpful  to  good 
roads    advocates   in    other   commonwealths. 
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Good  Roads  Day  at  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 

The  great  state  fair  this  year,  which  will  be  held 
the  week  of  Oct.  17-22,  1910,  at  the  famous  old  fair 
grounds  at  West  Raleigh,  will  celebrate  its  50th  an- 
niversary with  several  notable  features  and  innnm- 
erable  interesting  events.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most 
striking  new  things  about  the  fair  this  year  will  be 
the  new  concrete  fire-proof  exhibition  building,  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  throughout,  and  made  to  be 
permanent  as  well  as  ornamental.  This  building  is 
now  finished,  and  is  a  magnificent  structure  worth  by 


Earth  Road  Near  Jackson,  Louisiana 

itself  a  trip  to  the  fair  to  see.  It  is  60x150  ft.  and 
fitted  up  in  the  most  modern  style  throughout  for  the 
best  exhibition  of  products  of  the  field  and  garden. 

But  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  jubilee 
year  will  be  the  Good  Roads  Demonstration,  which 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  19th.  This  is  known 
as  Good  Roads  Day  and  will  be  a  "red  letter"  day 
in  the  fair  of  1910.  Judging  from  the  correspondence 
in  the  State  Fair  office,  the  inquiries  being  made  from 
all  over  the  ^tate,  and  the  rush  of  makers  of  road  ma- 
chinery to  get  into  the  contest,  the  day  bids  fair  to 
vie  in  im^Dortance  and  crowds  with  the  usual  big 
Thursday.  The  most  modern  road  machinery  from  at 
least  eight  or  ten  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Road 
Making  Machinery  in  the  country  will  be  exhibited, 
showing  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
methods  of  road  making,  including  road  rollers,  road 
scrapers,  rock  crushers,  and  complete  lines  of  modern 
road  builders,  making  up  such  an  exhibition  as  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  state  before.  Good  Roads  Day 
therefore,  at  the  50th  great  state  fair  and  "Home- 
coming Jubilee''  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
state,  as  its  purpose  is  to  make  plain  to  our  people 
that  practical  methods  of  roads  construction  are  with- 
in the  means  of  every  community,  and  that  it  is  econo- 
my to  build  good  roads,  as  they  pay  the  highest  divi- 
dend on   money  invested. 

The  plan  of  the  state  fair  management  in  conducting 
the  demonstration  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  manufacturers  are  to  bring  their  outfits  of  road 
making  machinery,  and  the  fair  management  under- 
takes to  provide  stone  upon  the  ground  for  crushing 
and  laying.  There  has  been  laid  off  in  a  convenient 
place  on  the  fair  grounds  a  section  400x30  ft.  for  the 
construction  of  a  modern  road  bit  by  bit,  letting  each 
manufacturer  demonstrate  his  system,  and  exMbit  his 
machines  at  work,  so  that  the  various  sections  built  by 
the  different  manufacturers  of  machines  may  be  com- 
pared one  with  another.  No  charge  for  space  is  made 
for  these  exhibits  of  road  making  machinery,  so  that 


the  whole  idea  is  to  provide  the  manufacturers  with  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  their  respective  methods  of 
road  building,  as  a  means  of  advertising  their  partic- 
ular systems,  and  at  the  same  time  of  educating  the 
spectators  in   road  work. 

Mr.  M.  0.  Eldridge  of  the  Public  Roads'  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Avill  be  present  at  the  fair  grounds, 
and  address  the  people  on  Good  Roads  Day,  October 
19th.  Mr.  Eldridge  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  good  roads  in  the  country,  and  comes  direct  from 
the  department  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  James  Wilson.  There  will  be  other 
speakers  upon  this  big  occasion,  whose  names  will  be 
announced  later. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
President  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads 
Association  and  associate  editor  of  Southern  Good 
Roads,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Tufts,  of  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, are  both  actively  at  work  in  the  promotion  of  the 
good  roads  demonstration,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the 
state  fair  but  of  the  road  building  awakening  in  North 
Carolina. 

All  information  regarding  the  Good  Roads  Day  will 
be  cheerfully  given  by  communicating  with  Col  Jo- 
seph E.  Pogue,  Secretary  of  the  State  Pair,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Alabama  Good  Roads  Convention. 

The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  will  hold  a 
convention  at  Birmingham,  October  12-14.  The  move- 
ment for  state  aid  in  highway  building  is  attracting 
much  attention  in  Alabama  and  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  this  meeting.  Acting-Governor  Gray  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  in  favor  of  state  aid  and  his 
proclamation  calling  the  convention  sets  out  his  view, 
and  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  good  roads  advo- 
cates of  Alabama,  admirably.  The  proclamation  is 
as  follows : 


Three  Ton  Concrete  Roller,  Used  at  Brandon,  Mississippi 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  Alabama  believe  in  using 
their  best  efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  state  and 
the  development  and  utilization  of  her  natural  re- 
sources ;  and, 

"Whereas.  A  better  system  of  highways  is  necessary 
to  such  development  in  order  that  farmers  and  others 
may  the  better  market  their  products,  and  they  and 
their  children  more  conveniently  travel  to  and  from  the 
school,  church  and  home ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  appropriations  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  under  the  reeentlj'  adopted 
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constitutional  amendment  must  necessarily  be  small  on 
account  of  the  limited  revenue  of  the  state,  and  our 
determination  to  take  no  backward  step  in  the  appro- 
priations for  education  and  cynfederate  veterans;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  benefits  accruing  from  improved  higli- 
waj's  are  in  no  wise  temporary,  but  are  enduring,  grow- 
ing with  the  years;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  experience  of  our  i^eople  both  in 
municipal  and  county  government,  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  only  feasible  way  of  permanently  im- 
pi'ovina'  at  Diice  all  the  main  thoroughfares  is  bv  the 


A  Slag  Road  Near  Anderson,  South  Carolina 

issuance  of  bonds;  and, 

"Whereas,  This  is  the  wise  and  just  way,  for  only 
in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  give  the  benefits  to  the 
whole  state  at  the  same  time  and  to  distribute  the 
burden  throughout  the  years ;  and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  its 
best  thought  carefully  consider  the  advisability  of  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  issuance  of  state  bonds  for  such  purpose, 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  B.  Gray,  acting  govern- 
or of  Alabama,  clo  hereby  issue  my  proclamation  call- 
ing attention  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Alabama 
Good  Roads  Association  which  will  be  held  in  Birming- 
ham on  October  12,  13  and  14,  to  which  will  be  ap- 
pointed delegates  from  the  various  counties  of  the 
state,  and  I  recpiest  them  and  all  other  good  citizens 
whose  convenience  will  permit  to  attend  such  congress; 
and  I  further  request  and  urge  the  mayors  of  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  of  the  various  counties,  the  commercial 
l)odies,  all  local  good  roads  organizations  and  farm- 
ers' clubs  to  send  suitable  men  as  delegates  to  this  as- 
sociation in  order  that  the  fullest  discussion  of  the 
questions  under  consideratioin  may  be  had  by  the 
most  distinguished  exponents  of  the  subject  involved, 
so  that  the  greatest  publicity  may  be  given  to  every 
phase  of  this  great  movement. 

"In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  state  to  be  affixed  at 
the  capitol,  in  the  citv  of  Montgomerv.  this  15th  dav 
of  September.   1910. 

"HENRY    B.    GRAY,    Acting   Governor. 

Frank  N.  Julian,  Secretarv  of  State." 


The  National  Good  Roads  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 

Interest  in  tlie  work  itlaiined  at  the  third  annual 
national  good  roads  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  Sep- 
tember 26  to  29,  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  offi- 
cers of  no  less  than  nine  diversified  national  bodies 
were  represented  on  the  convention   committee. 

The  National  Grange  includes  over  a  million  farm- 
r'-    and    is    particularly  strong  in    New  England,   the 


middle  and  central  western  states.  N.  J.  Bachelder, 
of  Concord,  N.  H,,  the  national  master,  served  on  the 
convention  committee  for  the  third  time.  The  Farm- 
ers' National  and  Co-operative  Union  possesses  a  total 
membership  exceeding  two  million,  located  principally 
in  the  southern  and  southwestern  states,  and  was  rep- 
resented through  its  ijresident,  Charles  S.  Barrett,  of 
Union  City,  Ga.  The  farmers'  union  has  not  partici- 
pated in  previous  conventions,  but  owing  to  the  very 
extensive  interest  in  roads  building  in  the  south,  the 
subject  has  become  of  paramount  interest  to  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  United  States  office  of  public  roads  again  sent 
to  the  national  convention  its  director,  Logan  Waller 
Page,  who  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  national 
government's  highway  work.  Mr.  Page  also  gives  in- 
dividual attention  to  the  international  phase,  and  spoke 
upon  the  recent  congress  at  Brussels.  James  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  president  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  As- 
sociation, was  on  the  convention  committee,  though  his 
own  organization  will  hold  its  convention  later  in  the 
year.  The  American  Automobile  Association  supplied 
the  chairman  of  the  convention  committee  in  George 
C.  Dielil,  the  chairman  of  its  good  roads  board,  while 
President  L  R.  Speare,  First  Vice-President  Robert 
Hooper,  A.  G.  Batchelder,  chairman  executive  commit- 
tee, and  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry,  chairman  legislative 
board,  are  also  members  of  the  committee. 

Since  the  automobile  is  the  real  factor  which  is 
bringing  about  changed  road  conditions,  the  manufac- 
turers of  motor-driven  vehicles  were  included  in  the 
committee  make-up.  .L.  H.  Kitredge,  president  of  the 
National  Association  Automobile  Manufacturers;  S.,D, 
Waldron,  ex-president,  and  R.  D.  Chapin,  chairman  of 
the  good  reacts  committee,  were  prominent  in  this  list, 


Gravel  Road  at  Piano.  Texas.  Built  by  the  Commercial  Club 

along  with  Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager  Association 
Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  and  C.  J.  Butler, 
of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  program  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  Associate  Editor  of  Southern  Good  Roads, 
and  Geologist   of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Automobile. 

The  poor  fanner,  Avho  has  alwa.vs  l)een  a  convenient 
scapegoat  for  everybody  else's  follies,  is  now  being 
hammered  because  he  owns  an  automobile.  Yet  there 
is  no  class  of  people  to  whom  an  automobile  may 
mean  more   than  to  the  farmer.     We    once    heard  an 
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old  farmer  remark  that  a  manure  spreader  was  more 
necessary  on  a  farm  than  a  piano.  When  it  comes  to 
a  farmer's  cliattels,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
automobile  doesn't  come  in  the  piano  class  of  luxur- 
ies. As  an  implement  it  will  be  classed  after  the  trac- 
tion plow  and  in  opening  up  425,000,000  acres  now 
inaccessible  it  will  rank  nest  to  the  irrigation  ditch. 
Wherever  the  automobile  has  gone  it  has  done  mis- 
sionary Avork  for  good  roads  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  that  in  the  hands  of  the  25,000  farmers  who  now 
own  cars. 

This  country  has  a  splendid  system  of  railways,  but 
many  of  our  highways  are  no  better  than  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  And  yet  good  roads  used  to 
be  one  of  the  main  tests  of  civilization.  "Words  and 
pictures,"  says  a  winner  in  the  late  Glidden  tour, 
"cannot  make  plain  the  racking  cobblestone  roads  of 
Kentucky,  the  stump-studded  forest  trails  of  Tennes- 
see, the  swamps  of  Arkansas,  the  deep  and  treacher- 
ous sands  of  Texas,  the  mud  of  Kansas."  In  this  pro- 
gressive land  of    ours    the    cost  per  ton  of    highway 


transportation  is  fifteen  cents  more  per  mile  than  in 
Europe,  making,  it  is  estimated,  an  annual  waste  of 
$225,000,000  for  our  long-suffering  farmers.  A  like 
amoimt  spent  by  the  states  and  federal  government 
would  build  nearly  100,000  miles  of  good  roads  every 
year.  We  have  2,100,000  miles  of  public  roads  with 
only  175,000  miles  under  any  kind  of  improvement.  In 
twenty  years,  if  the  amount  our  farmers  lose  now  be- 
cause of  barbarous  highways  were  put  into  road  build- 
ing, all  of  our  present  roads  could  be  put  into  a  high 
state  of  improvement.  Some  day  we  will  learn  that 
the  poorest  roads  are  the  most  expensive  roads,  and 
we  predict  that  the  farmer's  automobile  will  be  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  bringing  in  the  new  day. — Leslie's  Week- 
Iv. 


Acting  Grovernor  Henry  B.  Gray,  of  Alabama,  ha.s  an- 
nounced that  he  favors  a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  for 
good  roads.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  state  aid  in 
highway  building. 


Public  Roads  Rather  Than  Railroads 


By  D.  F.  JOHNSON,  B 


d,  Texas 


In  conversation  with  the  president  of  one  of  Texas 
leading  railways  recently,  he  said  to  me:  "You  say 
that  BrownAVOod  is  spending  .$300,000  for  for  addi- 
tional railroads,  and  only  $100,000  for  good  roads; 
well  you  ought  to  reverse  it. ' ' 

' '  T  appreciate  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Texas  for 
additional  railroads,  but  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  good 
roads,  and  while  there  are  doubtless  places  that  should 
have  additional  railroads,  or  places  that  have  none 
that  are  entitled  to  one ;  but  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  by  home  people  for  railroads  would  be  Avorth 
a  great  deal  more  if  used  to  build  public  higliAvays. 

"NoAV  take  the  people  of  the  eastern  states,  Avhere 
thousands  of  miles  of  public  higliAvays  have  been  built 
long  before  there  Avere  anj'  or  at  least  many  railroads 
— the  people  are  educated,  intelligent,  have  splendid 
homes,  are  happy,  Avell  fixed  and  in  fact  are  living  a 
■rather  easy  life.  Besides,  additional  railroads  are  not 
AA'hat  they  used  to  be  before  rates  Avere  all  regulated, 
and  schedules  controlled  by  laAV.  The  time  Avas  Avhen 
the  more  railroads  a  tOAA'n  had  the  stronger  the  com- 
petition, and  some  times  there  was  something  doing 
in  the  way  of  cut  rates,  but  now  they  are  all  regu- 
lated by  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

"Take  my  Avord  for  it,  five  hundred  miles  of  good 
public  roads  in  your  county  Avill  do  more  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  of  your  tOAvn,  than  the  same 
number  of  miles   of  railway." 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  a  man  versed  in  a  state's 
development,  AA'ho  has  made  a  success  of  every  phase 
of  life,  and  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder 
of  success  in  the  raihvay  Avorld. 

He  had  lived  along  the  old  National  Pike,  in  Indi- 
ana, knew  Avhat  Avonders  good  roads  had  Avrought  in 
the  state  that  has  more  miles  of  gravel  and  paved 
roads  than  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  and 
placed  the  advent  of  good  roads  above  railroads,  or 
any  other  advance  agent  of  development. 

He  kncAV  that  good  roads  Avere  conducive  to  ad- 
vanced education,  pride  in  agricultural  developments, 
brought  happiness  and  peace  to  an  intellectual  class 
of  people,  and  Avere  the  greatest  developer  of  the  re- 
sources of  any  state. 


In  Texas,  there  is  today  more  agitation  of  good  road 
building  than  probably  any  other  state  due  to  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  various  sections,  and  the  laAV  en- 
acted by  the  31st  legislature  that  made  possible  the 
A'oting  of  bonds  in  specific  portions  of  counties  has 
been  the  means  of  several  million  dollars  being  spent 
on  good  road,  and  in  September  Nolan,  Taylor,  Rimnels, 
Austin,  Jackson,  Williamson,  and  McCulloch  counties 
held  elections  in  certain  districts  to  vote  on  road  bond 


Gravel  Road  at  Taylor,  Te.xas 

Let  the  good  Avork  go  on.  Good  roads  are  Avorth 
more  to  the  whole  people  than  anything  else;  they 
are  the  forerunner,  and  advance  agent  of  those  condi- 
tions that  AVJll  bring  permanency  to  the  state,  intel- 
lectual farming,  happiness  to  its  people,  and  settle  it 
up  AA'ith  a  truly  desirable  class  of  citizen,ship. 

Brown  county,  Avhich  Avas  the  first  county  in  Texas 
to  take  adA^antage  of  the  ucav  road  laAV,  set  the  pace, 
and  is  noAV  considering  increasing  the  bond  issue  in 
district  No.  1,  and  tAvo  other  districts  of  the  county, 
are  preparing  to  call  an  election  to  vote  an  issue. 
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of  the  tramp  nuisance;  and  the  result  will  be  good 
roads  throiighcmt  the  state,  which  is  a  benefit  and 
blessing  to  all. 
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CONVICT  LABOR  IN  ROAD  BUILDING. 

A  convict  having  committed  a  crime  against  society 
has  been  during  his  prosecution,  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment, a  large  expense  to  society  and  his  punish- 
ment should,  as  far  as  possible,  compensate  society  for 
this  expense  and  for  his  crime.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  prisoner 
while  he  is  paying  his  debt  to  society. 

What  better  way  can  these  two  principles  of  the 
treatment  of  criminals  be  carried  out  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  highways?  All  will  admit  that  con- 
victs are  much  better  off  if  they  are  employed  at 
some  form  of  labor,  and  there  is  no  work  that  they 
can  do  that  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  society  which 
they  have  wronged  than  the  construction  of  good 
roads.  Then  again,  these  roads  are  public  and  are 
used  by  the  whole  of  society,  so  that  in  their  con- 
struction, the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
being  accomplished  and  without  causing  any  feeling 
of  competition  with  free  labor. 

Its  finished  product,  a  go;)d  public  road,  belongs  to 
the  state  and  does  not  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  com- 
petition witli  products  made  by  free  labor.  These 
conditions  are  not  obtained  when  convict  labor  is  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries;  in  mining  coal 
or  other  mineral  products;  in  farming;  or  in  leasing 
convicts  to   railroads  or  other  corporations. 

The  advantages  of  using  convict  labor  in  building 
public  roads  can  lie  summed  up  as  follows: 

It  engages  convict  labor  in  healthful  occupation 
without  competition  with  free  labor;  it  permits  of  a 
permanent,  organized  force  for  road  building  which 
can  be  better  maintained  than  with  free  labor;  it  is 
cheaper  to  the  state  than  free  labor  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  derive  a  direct  benefit  from  its  em- 
I)loynient;  it  frees  the  state  from  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing prisoners  without  any  return  value,  or  of  obtain- 
ing a  revenue  and  the  convicts  in  competition  with 
free  labor;  it  is  tiie  best  possible  punishment  of  the 
common  criminal ;   it  will    free   our  cities   and   countv 


VEHICLE  TAX  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUB- 
LIC ROADS. 

Why  should  not  all  vehicles  that  use  the  public 
roads  pay  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  in 
proportion  to  the  damage  that  they  do  the  road?  This 
form  of  taxation  has  a  ready  been  started  by  placing 
a  special  tax  on  automobiles.  This  should  be  carried 
still  further  and  a  tax  placed  on  all  vehicles  using  the 
public  road,  because  all  injure  the  road  and  increase  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance.  A  great  deal  of  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  great  destruction  that  an  automobile 
does  to  a  road.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  not  the  auto- 
mobile alone  that  causes  the  damage;  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  iron-tired  wagons  and  the  automobile.  The 
automobiles  alone,  run  at  a  moderate  speed,  would 
cause  but  little  damage  to  our  public  roads;  but  the 
cutting  and  grinding,  influence  of  the  iron  tires  and 
the  suction  of  the  tires  of  the  automobile  are  what 
cause  the  great  damage  when  these  two  classes  of  ve- 
hicles use  the  same  road.  As  all  vehicles  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  damages  to  our  public  roads,  all  ve- 
hicles using  them  should  be  taxed  for  their  mainten- 
ance. For  vehicles  there  .should  be  a  sliding  scale, 
graduated  not  only  according  to  the  load  a  wagon  will 
carry,  but  also  graduated  according  to  the  kind  of  tire 
that  the  vehicle  has :  thus,  a  buggy  with  rubber  tires 
would  be  taxed  the  lowe.st,  while  a  wagon  capable  of 
hauling  two  or  more  tons,  with  a  very  narrow  tire 
wheel,  will  be  taxed  the  highest.  Automobiles  should 
be  taxed  according  to  their  horse  power :  A  flat  tax  of  50 
cents  per  horse  power,  per  year.  Of  the  revenue  raised 
in  this  way,  on  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  one-half 
of  the  amount  should  go  to  the  county  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle  resides,  to  be  used  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  county's  roads,  and  the  balance  to  go 
into  the  state's  road  fund  for  general  road  work;  this 
tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  tax  on  automobiles  or 
other  vehicles  that  use  the  public  roads.  We  believe 
after  such  a  tax  had  been  in  force  for  a  short  while 
and  our  citizens  realized  that  the  money  thus  raised 
is  used  for  maintaining  the  public  road,  that  there 
would  be  no  complaint  whatever  against  such  a  tax. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  VOTER. 

Politicking  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  candi- 
dates are  abroad  in  the  land  promising  the  "dear 
people"  many  things.  In  fact,  they  are  in  the  right 
mood  for  promising  anything  and  right  now  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  putting  in  a  few  good  licks 
for  good  roads.  Today  the  candidate  is  docile,  tract- 
able and  more  than  willing  to  eat  out  of  your  hand. 
After  the  election  he  will  no  longer  be  a  private  citi- 
zen, but  a  man  of  consequence  and  vested  with  the 
powfer  of  office.  What  you  say  or  what  you  may  Ad- 
vocate after  he  is  elected  will  be  of  small  moment  to  him. 
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The  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  if  you  go  to  him  and  ask 
him  to  work  for  state  aid  for  good  roads,  he  will  bra- 
zenly ignore  yon  or  he  will  promise  in  a  lordly  way 
to  think  the  matter  over  and  dismiss  you.  He  will  be 
filled  with  an  overmastering  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance and  his  mind,  burdened  with  affairs  of  state,  will 
have  no  time  for  you. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  find  out  now  how 
your  candidates  for  the  legislature  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  state  aid  for  road-building?  You  take  the  trou- 
ble to  sound  him  on  the  tariff,  the  trust  question  and 
many  other  matters  of  more  or  less  importance,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  that  means  increased  com- 
forts for  your  family,  better  schools,  increased  farm 
valiaes,  and  money  in  the  bank,  you  are  strangely  si- 
lent. You  want  good  roads.  You  need  good  roads. 
Make  j'our  representative  promise  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  get  them  for  you.  Don't  vote  for  him  un- 
less he  does  promise  to  work  for  them  and  let  it  be 
known  that  only  the  man  who  deserves  j'our  vote  is 
going  to  get  it. 

Do  it  now. 


TAXATION  AND  ROADS. 

To  the  man  who  docs  not  understand  him,  the  far- 
mer who  objects  to  slightly  increased  taxes,  bond  is- 
sues, or  other  legitimate  and  reasonable  provisions  for 
improved  roads,  is  a  strange  sort  of  an  animal.  We 
know  farmers  who  readily  spend  a  thousand  dollars 
for  a  barn  to  shelter  their  teams  at  night,  but  who  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  spend  a  cent  to  improve  the  road 
that  they  use  daily  and  which  is  fast  disabling  their 
teams  because  of  the  lack  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  less 
to  make  the  road  passable.  We  have  seen  farmers  in- 
vest a  hundred  dollars -in  improved  harvesting  ma- 
chinery because  the  machinery  reduced  the  cost  of 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  give  a 
penny  toward  improving  the  road  so  as  to  reduce  the 
heavy  expense  of  hauling  the  same  crop  to  market. 
Any  farmer  will  mend  a  break  in  his  fence,  but  there 
are  those  who  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  mud-hole 
in  front  of  their  doors,  and  daily  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ing an  axle  or  wrecking  a  buggy  in  passing  through 
it.  They  make  five  trips  to  the  railroad  station  for 
five  thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer  when  an  average 
team  could  easily  handle  it  in  two  if  the  roads  were 
good.  The  man  who  does  not  understand  the  farmer, 
seeing  these  things,  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmer  does  not  want  good  roads.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  wants  good  roads  more 
than  does  the  farmer,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  in- 
creased taxes  will  get  him  anything. 

Taxation  is  the  great  American  bugaboo.  The 
American  citizen  has  not  learned  to  pay  taxes  cheer- 
fully. He  groans  mightily  when  a  few  cents  is  added 
to  his  annual  tax  account  and  this  frame  of  mind  is 
the  result  of  having  paid  taxes  year  after  year  and  nev- 
er having  seen  any  result  from  the  expenditure.  Taxes 
have  gone  to  build  railroads,  pay  officers,  care  for  the 
insane,  build  public  l)uildings  and  do  a  thousand  nec- 


essary things,  but  mighty  little  has  come  back  home 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  has  been  benefitted  indi- 
rectly but  he  has  not  been  able  to  put  his  hand  on  it 
and  say  "My  tax  money  did  this  thing  for  me." 

The  old  order  is  changing.  The  farmer  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  terrible  price  he  has  been  paying 
for  immunity  from  taxation.  The  time  is  coming  when 
tax  money  will  be  the  "easiest"  money  the  farmer 
will  have  to  pay  out,  for  he  will  be  able  to  see  that  he 
is  getting  his  "money's  worth."  He  will  see  tax  money 
at  work,  building  roads,  providing  good  schools  and 
actually  doing  things  for  him  and  his  children;  and 
no  man  objects  to  .spending  money  when  he  realizes 
that  he  is  getting  value  received. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  POLITICS. 

Recently  a  correspondent  of  the  Danbury  (N.  C.) 
Reporter  portrayed  mercilessly  the  condition  of  the 
public  roads  of  Stokes  county,  a  county  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and  needing  nothing  but  good  roads  to 
make  it  the  equal  of  any  county  in  North  Carolina. 
The  writer  did  not  exaggerate  nor  in  any  way  over- 
draw the  picture  when  he  described  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal roads  of  his  county  in  the  followintg  words : 

"I  am  just  back  from  a  trip  to  your  town,  and  I 
thank  the  Lord  I  got  back  alive.  Of  all  the  roads 
that  ever  was,  or  has  been,  or  will  be,  that  road  from 
my  home  to  Danbury  by  way  of  Vade  Mecum,  Moore's 
Springs,  and  Piedmont,  takes  the  cake.  Hills  and 
rocks,  gullies  and  mud  holes,  every  step  of  the  way. 
If  a  man  don 't  take  a  good  grip  himself  he  will  break 
his  buggy,  his  horse's  neck,  the  ten  commandments  and 
lose  his  own  life  besides,  and  that  is  not  the  only 
rough  road  in  Stokes  neither.  I  don't  believe  that 
there  are  twenty  miles  of  good  road  in  the  county." 

Stokes  county.  North  Carolina,  is  not  alone  in  her 
shame.  There  are  hundreds  of  counties  all  over  the 
iinion  in  ec[ually  as ,  bad  condition  and  the  wonder 
of  if  it  is  that  men  of  common  sense  have  endured 
for  years  conditions  that  have  kept  their  noses  to  the 
grind-stone  and  made  country-life  in  the  winter  and 
rainy  seasons   a  nightmare. 

The  people  of  the  south  are  skilled  in  politics.  The 
republican  voter  can  give  fifty-seven  different  reasons 
for  the  passage  of  the  ship-subsidy  bill  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  battleships.  The 
democratic  voter  can  show  beyond  peradventure  or 
doubt  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts  and  the 
primary  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  he  is 
ready  to  back  up  his  representative  in  an  effort  to 
get  away  with  a  few  billions  for  public  buildings  and 
for  the  development  of  inland  waterways  and  unim- 
portant harbors.  But,  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  real 
and  vital  importance,  the  southern  voter — both  dem- 
ocrat and  republican — is  remarkably  obtuse.  He  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  pleasures  of  farm  life  and 
farm  prosperity,  are  dependent — not  on  ship-subsidies 
or  tariff's  high  or  low.  elaborate  system  of  inland  wa- 
ter-ways and  numerous  harbors,  or  on  handsome  pub- 
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lie  biiildings,  but  on  good  roads — roads  that  will  per- 
mit of  social  intercourse  in  the  rural  districts,  there- 
by keeping  the  boy  on  the  farm ;  roads  that  will  allow 
the  producer  to  get  his  products  to  the  eonsiimer 
quickly  and  cheaply;  roads  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  have  decent  schools. 

We  are  suffering  from  an  over-plus  of  politics.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  farmer  of  the  south  must 
cut  away  from  politics  and  get  down  to  business.  Men 
must  be  sent  to  the  national  congress  and  to  the  gen- 


eral assemblies  of  the  individual  states  who  will  de- 
vote their  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  state  and  na- 
tion. The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  nation 
today  is  not  the  tariff;  nor  is  it  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing battleships  sufficient  for  national  defense ;  nor  is 
it  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant-ma- 
rine. The  greatest  problem  of  the  age  is  the  road 
problem  and  we  must  begin  to  send  men  to  congress 
and  legislature  that  will  devote  their  talents  to  the 
work  of  solving  that  problem. 


The  North  Carolina  Automobile  Law 

By  DR.  JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina 


There  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads 
the  North  Carolina  Automobile  Law  which  was  passed 
liy  the  legislature  of  1909.  One  of  the  most  glaring 
defects  of  the  law  is  in  section  23 
which  says  that  the  law  shall  not 
apply  in  New  Hanover  county.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  general  law 
and  should  apply  to  every  county 
in  the  state.  If  one  county  is  to 
have  a  special  automobile  law, 
then  every  coimty  should  have  the 
same  privilege,  and  if  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges, 
the  result  would  be  a  condition  in 
North  Carolina  that  would  very 
seriously  affect  automobiling  and 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  the  automobilist. 

This  law  was  evidently  not  drafted  in  the  interest 
of  any  class  of  people,  but  the  interests  of  the  auto- 
mobilist, the  farmer  and  other  residents  of  our  rural 
sections  have  been  carefully  considered.  If  any  per- 
son driving  a  team  meets  an  automobile  coming  to- 
wards him  and  he  knows  that  his  horse  will  be  fright- 
ened by  the  automobile,  he  can  indicate  to  the  auto- 
mobilist by  raising  his  hand  that  he  wishes  the  auto- 
mobile to  be  stopped  while  he  passes.  If  necessary 
the  engine  of  the  automobile  shall  also  be  stopped. 
There  are  but  few  automobilists  who  are  not  perfectly 
willing  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  relieve  the  discom- 
fort of  a  man  that  is  driving  a  horse  that  scarces  at 
an  automobile.  The  horseman  should  be  considerate 
of  the  other  and  not  cause  any  unnecessary  stopping 
of  an  automobile. 

The  law  states  that  the  person  driving  a  team  shall, 
in  passing  an  automobile,  turn  out  from  the  center  of 
the  road  and  that  the  automobile  shall  do  the  same. 
It  also  provides  that  where  an  automobile  overtakes 
any  vehicle  in  the  public  road,  and  indicates  a  de- 
sire to  pass,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  driver  of  any 
such  vehicle,  or  motor  vehicle,  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  wrought  or  traveled  portion  of  the  road  and 
give  the  person  m^aking  the  request  an  opportunity 
to  pass. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  this  act  the  male  occupants 
of  an  automobile  are  expected  to  assist  the  driver  of 
any  vehicle  in  getting  his  horse  past  the  automobile, 
if  such   assistance   is  desired. 

Automobiles  passing  vehicles  in  the  country  and  es- 
pecially in  the  section  where  the  automobile  is  only 
very  rarely  seen,  should  give  particular  heed  to  that 
portion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  passing  of  vehicles 
and  be  very  considerate  when  the  vehicle  is  being 
driven  by  a  woman.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  kind- 


liest feeling  should  not  exist  between  the  automobilist 
and  the  driver  of  any  vehicle,  and  there  will  be  if 
each  is  considerate  of  the  rights  of  the  other. 

The  ciuestion  of  the  speed  of  the  automobile  has  been 
regulated  and  rather  satisfactorily,  with  the  exception 
that  incorporated  towns  have  the  right  and  privilege 
of  enforcing  laws  regulating  the  speed  of  automobiles 
within  their  territory,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  speed  exceed  that  allowed  under  the  general  act. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  number  of  incorporated 
towns  have  passed  regulations  making  the  limit  eight 
miles  an  hour  throughout  the  whole  incorporate  lim- 
its, and  one  town  passed  a  regulation  making  the  limit 
four  miles  an  hour.  These  speed  limits  are  less  than 
drivers  of  horses  can  and  do  make  readily  in  these 
same  towns.  This  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  restriction 
and  also  a  discrimination.  A  twelve  or  fifteen  mile 
speed  limit  should  be  permitted  in  any  part  of  an  in- 
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corporated  town  except  in  the  business  sections.  The 
speed  limit  for  the  country  of  twenty-five  miles  per 
hour  is  a  fair  limit  and  even  greater  speed  should  be 
permitted  on  the  public  roads.  The  destructive  ac- 
tion of  an  automobile  to  the  public  road  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  with  twenty-five  miles  as  the  speed  limit. 

The  license  tax  for  automobiles  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  fiftj'  cents  per  horse  power  per  year  and  the 
fiuad  thus  raised  should  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of 
roads.  The  tax  ought  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  tax. 
There  should  also  be  a  tax  on  all  vehicles  using  the 
public  roads,  so  as  to  not  discriminate  against  the  au- 
tomobile. 

The  various  states  throughout  the  union  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  pass  uniform  automobile  laws,  and  this 
should  apply  not  only  to  speed  limit  but  to  tax,  posi- 
tion of  lanterns,  license  numbers,  passing  vehicles,  etc. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

Good  roads  advocates  in  Alabama  have  been  es- 
pecially active  during  the  summer  and  much  good  has 
been  accomplished.  Covington  county  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  $.33,000  of  road.  Montgomery  coimty  is 
spending  $10,000,  and  Jefferson  county  is  spending 
large  sums  for  improved  roads.  Etowah  county  has 
formed  a  strong  good  roads  association  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  active  campaigns  are  under  way. 
The  cities  are  alive  on  the  question  of  better  streets 
and  Gadsden,  Florence,  Montgomery   and  Mobile    are 


Bad  Road  Near  Uniontown,  Alabama,  Before  Imp 

shoAving  extraordinary  activity  in  street  building. 

Dallas  county  has  sold  its  bond  issue  of  of  $250,000, 
and  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  start  an 
era  of  good  roads  building.  Every  road  in  the  county 
is  to  be  put  in  good  condition.  Marengo  county  will 
vote  on  $200,000  of  good  roads  bonds  nest  month, 
while  similar  issues  are  being  agitated  in  several  other 
counties. 

One  of  the  largest  good  roads  gatherings  ever  held 
in  the  south  is  planned  for  October  12,  13  and  14.  at 
Birmingham.  Senator  Bankhead,  who  stands  for  na- 
tional aid  for  highway  building,  will  make  the  prin- 
cipal addresK  and  many  of  the  leading  experts  of  the 
nation  will  be  present.  The  Farmers'  Union  of  Ala- 
bama, is  taking  great  interest  in  the  meeting  and 
was  the  first  organization  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
convention.  President  Morris  appointed  fifty  dele- 
gates and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  all 
be  present.  The  Farmers'  Union  has  50,000  members 
in  Alabama  and  they  are  practically  unanimous  for 
good  roads.  The  slogan  of  the  Alabama  Union,  as 
outlined  at  its  last  state  meeting,  is  "Good  roads 
through  the  use  of  convict  labor,  and  seven  months  of 
school  each  j'ear  in  the  rural  districts."  They  ap- 
pointed committees  to  work  along  this  line  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  state  legislature  and  they  will  ac- 
complish something. 

#     *     * 

Arkansas. 

Within  the  last  few  months  much  good  work  for 
improved  highways  has  been  done  in  Arkansas.  The 
Little  Rock  Good  Roads  Boosters,  an  -organization 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  push  forward  the  good  roads 
movement,  has  done  exceptionally  fine  work.  Recent- 
ly the  Boosters   arranged  an   automobile  trip  to  Pine 


Bluff.  Fifty  cars  were  to  take  part  in  the  run,  but 
owing  to  exceedingly  bad  weather  and  the  bad  roads 
resulting,  the  number  was  greatly  diminished.  About 
twenty  five  cars  started  and  only  nine  finished  the 
course.  The  nine  were  met  by  about  25  Pine  Bluff 
cars   and   escorted  to  the  city  in  great  style. 

The  good  roads  spirit  is  alive  in  Independence  coim- 
ty. County  Judge  Cul  Pearce  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  citizens  in  each  township  on  the  route  to 
larepare  for  the  building  by  volimteers  of  a  good  road 
from  Batesville  to  Newark.  The  people  are  generally 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposition,  and  will  assemble 
all  along  the  line  and  build  the  road,  each  one  do- 
nating his  labor  and  teams  free.  Citizens  of  Bates- 
ville, Newark  and  other  towns  along  the  route  will 
either  contribute  work  or  donate  their  share  in  cash. 
This  movement,  it  is  expected,  will  be  kept  up  in  this 
comity  until  good  roads  are  built  in   every  direction. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Little  Rock  Good  Roads 
Boosters  Acting  Mayor  Stratman  read  a  statement 
showing  that  the  city  of  Little  Rock  has  33.22  miles  of 
paved  streets  and  160.30  miles  of  graded  streets.  The 
city  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  street  building 
and  even  greater  things  are  being  jDlanned.  Pulaski 
county,  in  which  Little  Rock  is  situated,  has  489  miles 
of  roads  and  of  this  35  miles  is  of  Telford  macadam 
and  45  miles  of  plain  macadam.  There  are  73  miles 
of  graveled  roads.  A  little  less  than  200  miles  of  the 
roads  are  graveled  and  140  miles  are  dirt.  Other 
counties  in  the  state  are  also  making  rapid  gains. 

October  12  has  been  set  aside  as  "Good  Roads  Day" 
at  the  state  fair  and  officers  of  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association  will  be  present,  also  a  government 
road  expert,  who  will  exhibit  road  models,  machinery 
and  material. 


California. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in   California  now  to 
build   state   highways,    covering    the   entire  state    and 


Good  Macadam  Road  After  Improvement,  Near  Uniontown,  Alabama 

osition.  It  is  a  stupendous  undertaking  and  the  very 
magnitude  of  it  may  bring  about  its  defeat.  Govern- 
or Gillett  recently  made  a  tour  over  the  roads  of 
eastern  California  and  took  part  in  the  exercises  at 
connecting  every  county  seat.  To  do  this  a  bond  is- 
sue of  $18,000,000  is  proposed  and  it  is  very  probable 
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that  the  people  of  California  will  vote  on  the  prop- 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  at  Bishop,  marking  the 
i)eginuing  of  a  200-mile  highway  through  the  Sierras, 

known   as  El   Camiuo  Sierra. 

*     *     * 

Florida. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  luis  decided  to  run  a  good 
roads  tour,  covering  the  territory  reached  by  that  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  that  means  all  of  Florida  and  a 
large  part  of  southern  Georgia.  The  Times-Union  says 
that  the  object  of  the  tour  is  to  inspect  the  road  con- 
ditions throughout  the  state,  reaching  every  county,  if 


Road  Near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Treated  With  Indian  Refining 
Company's  Products 

possil)lc,  and  giving  the  readers  of  the  paper  a  daily 
chronicle  of  the  trip,  cities  and  towns  visited,  road 
conditions,  etc.  This  tour  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
the  entire  state  of  Florida  and  will  result  in  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  highways  and  increased  interest 
in  the  prol^lcm  of  providing  better  roads. 

Georgia. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  Georgia  is  to 
tlie  fore  in  road  improvement  in  the  south  and  is  be- 
gin aing  to  boast  a  very  handsome  total  of  first  class 
liighways.  Many  of  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Savannah  have  been  improved  with  a  cement  gravel, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  asphalt  in  its  finished  con- 
dition. The  cost  has  averaged  about  $3,500  a  mile 
and  sections  that  have  been  in  use  for  eight  or  ten 
years  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  at  present. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  roads  around  Savannah 
are  gravel,  .shell  and  clay  and  they  are  hard  to  beat. 
Thii'ty  miles  of  that  sort  of  road  has  already  been  con- 
structed and  as  a  result  it  is  said  that  the  value  of 
automobiles  owned  around  and  in  Savannah  has  been 
increased  .$500,000.  South  Georgia,  formerly  the  de- 
spised "wire  grass  section"  is  ))ecoming  a  veritable 
jiaradise.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile  and  the  far- 
mer that  formerly  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, is  growing  rich.  In  ilitchell  county  recently,  a 
farm  of  1,300  acres  sold  for  $fi5,000 — .$50  per  acre,  and 
ten  Acars  ago  the  same  sold  for  $10  per  acre.  Twen- 
ly-five  years  ago,  it  sold  for  $1  per  acre  and  farmers 
were  glad  to  give  away  their  timber  to  anyone  who 
would  clear  the  land.  Good  roads  have  been  directly 
I'csponsible  for  the  increased  values  and  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

Georgia,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  paid 
little  attention  to  building  roads  until  about  a  year 
ago.     To-dav  nearh-  all  the  counties  are  busy   in  this 


respect,  and  they  are  already  enjoying  the  benefit. 
Lands  have  soared  in  value.  There  are  about  82,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  state,  of  which  5.54  have  a  stone 
surface  and  50  a  shell  surface.  Chert  and  gravel  have 
been  used  on  502  miles  and  a  sand-clay  mixture  on 
3,421  miles.  By  the  use  of  machinery  and  drags  13,156 
miles  have  been  put  in  good  condition.  Last  year 
Georgia  spent  $30.51  a  mile  for  roads. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  work  that  Georgia 
has  alread.y  done  in  building  good  roads,  has  in- 
creased the  taxable  value  of  Georgia  farms  $35,000,- 

000  over  last  year.  The  revenues  from  taxation  will 
therefore,  be  increased  $175,000.  Only  two  counties 
in  the  state  show  a  decrease  in  taxable  values.  "The 
fact  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,"  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  declares,  "that  the  counties  reporting  the 
greatest  gains  are  the  counties  where  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  has  been  carried  forward  with 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Now  that  the  primary  election  is  over,  politics  is 
not  the  all-absorbing  topic  and  the  people  are  turning 
to  highway  building  with  renewed  interest.  A  fine 
highway  has  been  built  through  Telfair  county,  run- 
ning through  Eastman  and  McRae.  The  project  at- 
tracting most  attention  now  is  the  automobile  high- 
way to  connect  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville.  The  busi- 
ness men  along  the  route  have  practically  completed 
plans  for  the  road  from  Macon  to  Brunswick  and  it 
is  believed  that  every  county  along  the  line  will  co- 
operate in  the  work. 

Iowa. 

The  state  of  Iowa  and  every  citizen  in  it,  from  the 
governor  down  to  the  humblest,  is  intensely  interested 
in  good  roads.  The  state  recently  won  fame  as  a 
body  of  road  builders  when  10,000  farmers  built  380 
miles  of  road  in  one  hour.  Discussing  this  feat  Gov- 
ernor B.  P.  Carroll  said  recently: 

"The  river  to  river  road  has  probably  been  more 
widely  discussed  than  anv  in  America,  and  the  asi- 
tation  for  better  highways  is  becoming  a  national  one. 

1  was  especially  pleased  with  the  way  the  building  of 
good  roads  is  looked  upon  by  George  Harvey,   editor 


Object  Lesson  Road,  Jacksonville,  Florida.     Han.l  Surliue  Marl.  Knad  Material 
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of  the  Noi-th  American  Review,  who  in  the  September 
issue  of  that  magazine  says:  'By  inheritance  we  are 
provident  as  well  as  thrifty.  Our  ancestors  surely 
were.  To  their  minds  waste  was  a  crime.  Frugality 
was  a  cardinal  principle  of  their  living,  but  not  from 
choice,  from  necessity.  Had  they  possessed  the  means 
of  providing  comforts  for  their  families  such  as  now 
exist,  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  their  resources 
would    have    been    utilized,  and  to  advantage?     How- 
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ever,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  luxuries  of  one  epoch  be- 
come positive  requirements  of  another?  Money  ex- 
pended in  safe-guarding-  health  and  strengthening  the 
body  is  not  wasted.  Good  roads  constitute  invest- 
ment,  not  dissipation." 

Another  great  highway  is  planned  for  Iowa.  This 
is  to  be  known  at  the  Hawkeye  Highway  and  is  to 
extend  from  Dubuque  on  the  Mississippi  to  Sioux  City 
on  the  Missouri,  passing  through  Waterloo,  Fort  Dodge 
and  other  good  towns.  This  road  is  the  result  of  the 
imselfish    labors   of  a   newspaper  man.  Editor   W.    F. 


steam  Road  Roller  Being  Used  to  Draw  Train  of  Wagons,  Which  Contain  About 
Twenty  Cubic  Yards  of  Gravel  For  Concrete,  Near  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Parrott,  of  the  Waterloo  Reporter.  A  big  mass  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Waterloo  on  October  15  to  perfect 
the  organization  and  get  things  in  working  order. 

Kansas. 

All  "Arkansas  Traveler"  went  from  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  to  Denver,  Col.,  in  his  automobile  and  when  he 
got  back  home  he  had  an  interesting  story  to  tell  of 
the  roads  encountered.  He  found  Arkansas  roads 
abominable,  Oklahoma  roads  far  worse,  but  was  de- 
lighted with  the  roads  of  the  state  of  cyclones,  drouths 
and  blizzards.     He  says  in   part : 

"There  is  no  need  for  a  sign  when  the  Kansas  line 
is  reached.  The  good  roads  tell  it.  The  people  there 
have  learned  the  homely  truth  that  good  roads  make 
rich  farmers — and  they  have  good  roads  and  the  far- 
mers are  nearly  all  rich.  Their  time  has  become  too 
valuable  to  spend  in  driving  a  horse  back  and  forth 
to  town  or  in  'pulling  the  bell  cord  over  old  Beck,'  so 
they  speed  along  their  good  roads  in  autos,  bought 
and  paid  for  out  of  crops  raised  on  soil  not  half  as 
fertile  as    that  in  Arkansas. 

"In  the  city  of  Wichita  alone  over  1,000  automo- 
biles have  been  sold  to  neighboring  farmers.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  two  and  even  three  cars  sta- 
bled in   a  farmer's   barn   out  there. 

"Kansas  certainly  has  good  road  laws,  for  they  re- 
sult in  giving  her  admirable  roads  along  every  section 
line.  There  may  be  theoretically  better  road  laws 
elsewhere,  but  if  the  result  is  the  true  test — and  it  no 
doubt  is — Kansas  need  not  take  off  its  hat  to  any- 
body. There  isn't  anything  bad  about  Kansas  that 
all  of  us  haven 't  already  heard.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  sad  fact  that  there  isn't  a  first-class  hotel  in  the 
entire  state.  But  when  it  comes  to  roads,  no  man 
from  Arkansas  can  cast  the  first  or  any  other  stone." 
«     #     * 

Louisiana.  _, 

At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  road  work  done  and  the  Baton  Rouge-New  Orleans 
Good  Roads  Association  has  been  the  moving  spirit. 


It  was  organized  by  earnest  Avorkers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  and  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
down  to  business.  It  owns  a  modern  road  construc- 
tion outfit  and  this  outfit  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fuie  highway  from  Baton  Rouge  to 
Hope  Villa,  eleven  miles  of  which  have  been  completed 
at  an  average  cost  of  $500  per  mile.  The  drainage  of 
the  road  extends  in  places  several  thousand  feet  to 
either  side  of  the  road  and  is  something  new  in  road 
building  in  that  section. 

Model  good  roads  are  being  built  in  several  parts  of 
the  state  and  several  good  roads  associations  are 
planning  to  follow  the  example  of  Baton  Rouge-New 
Orleans  Association  and  own  their  own  road  building 
outfits. 

#  *     # 

Maine. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  roads  movement  that  has 
been  felt  in  every  section  of  Maine,  automobiles  are 
coming  into  general  favor.  The  oars  owned  in  tlie 
state,  according  to  figures  given  out  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  August,  and  reported  in  the 
automobile  section  of  the  New  York  Herald,  represent 
an  outlay  of   .$5,000,000. 

The  movement  for  good  roads  in  IMaine  is  going 
steadily  along,  and  from  all  indications  the  stretches 
of  bad  places  in  the  state's  highways  Avill  in  a  few 
years  be  wholly  eliminated.  Visitors  from  outside  of 
Maine  are  already  remarking  upon  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  roads. 

The  highway  commissioners  have  been  holding  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  at  many  points  about  the  state  where 
the  good  road  question  has  been  discussed.  Farmers; 
selectmen  and  others  interested  have  never  failed  to 
attend  these  meetings  in  large  numbers,  and  good  re- 
sults have  always  followed.  The  meetings  are  open 
for  general  discussion  and  many  valuable  points  on 
road  building  and  the  construction  of  state  roads  have 

been  gained  in  the  course  of  this  instructive  campaign. 

#  #     # 

Missisippi. 

Lauderdale  county  sold  the  first  installment  of  its 
good  roads  bonds  with  all  ease.  The  issue  was  for 
$50,000  and  brought  a  premium  of  $50.  Mississippi's 
excellent   road   law   is    making    it     possible  to  secure 


A  Neglected  Bit  of  Sand  Clay  Road,  Near  Walhalla,  South  Carolina 

fimds  for  good  roads  with  ease  and  the  movement 
for  better  highways  is  being  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Yazoo  City  recently  decided  on  a  bond  issue 
and  other  commiuiities  are  contemplating  like  action. 
Four  counties  in  Mississippi  have  agreed  to  call 
elections  for  voting  on  an  aggregate  of  $1,000,000  for 
roads.  Hinds  county,  in  which  Jackson  is  located, 
will   vote   on  $200,000.     Three-fourths   of  the   citizens 
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petitioned  for  the  election,  showing  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic feeling-  in  the  matter. 

In  Covington  county  the  road  supervisors  have  order- 
ed the  issuance  of  bonds  for  $50,000  to  construct  roads  in 
district  number  3.  Mr.  J.  M.  Russ,  a  good  roads  ad- 
vocate of  some  prominence,  has  been  named  as  chair- 
man of  the  road  commissioners  for  the  district  and  is 
planning  to  build  a  system  of  sand-clay  roads,  reach- 
ing every  part   of  his   district.     The   lionds   have  not 


Macadam  Road  Near  Union,  South  Carolina,  Showing  Improper  Location  of 
Bridge,  Which  Should  be  on  a  Line  With  the  Road 

l)een  sold,  but  will  be  placed  on  the  market  soon  and 
the  commissioners  will  be  ready  to  let  contracts  at  an 
early  date. 

*  *     * 

Missouri. 

No  state  in  the  union  is  taking  more  interest  in 
roads  now  than  Missouri.  The  "Show  Me"  state  is 
the  native  home  of  the  King  Road  Drag  and  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  it  is  coming  into  its 
own.  Several  great  highways  are  planned  and  will 
be  constructed.  Governor  Hadley,  at  the  Show- You 
Congress  held  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  September  8,  voiced 
the  needs  of  his  state  eloquently,  recognizing  the  con- 
nection between  good  roads  and  good  schools  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  Among  other  things 
he  said : 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  of 
our  110.000  miles  of  road,  only  5,000  miles  have  been 
improved  in  macadam  or  gravel;  when  we  realize,  as 
we  must  realize,  that  the  people  of  the  states  to  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  north  of  us  have  advanced  much 
further  in  the  construction  of  roads,  then  have  we 
shown  to  ourselves  the  most  important  and  the  most 
necessary  work  that  we  must  accomplish.  And  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  conditions  of  social  life,  we  must 
have  the  means  by  which  people  can  go  from  one  place 
to  another  with  comfort  and  with  ease.  Better  roads 
would  mean  not  only  the  increased  value  of  our  crops ; 
it  would  mean  better  schools,  better  churches  and  bet- 
ter conditions  of  social  life.  And  it  is  important  that 
we  should  have  heed  for  educational,  as  it  is  that  we 
should  have  heed  for  our  agricultural  development. 
Under  the  census  of  1900  Missouri  ranked  altogether 
too  low  in  the  literacy  of  her  children,  and  though 
we  have  recently  made  marked  advancement  in  our 
system  of  education,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of 
our  educational  institutions,  we  have  much  yet  to  ac- 
complish. 

*  #     # 

New  York. 

New  York  is  .iust  now  in  the  mid.st  of  a  most  de- 
plorable scandal  involving  the  state  department  of 
roads.     Former  .state  engineer  Skene,  is  now  on  trial 


for  several  forms  of  graft.  The  alleged  frauds  were 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  state  roads, 
and  it  appears  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
Skene  received  his  nomination,  was  that  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall  was  to  be  permitted  to  name  the  prin- 
cipal subordinate  officials  in  the  department  and  to 
practically  control  its  policies  and  methods.  Former 
district  attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York  City,  is  ap- 
pearing for  Skene,  and  he  alleges  that  Skene  is  the 
victim  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  that  through  a  system 
of  raising  bids  and  diverting  the  "raise"  to  its  own 
treasury,  Tammany  secured  not  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  defense  of  Skene  admits  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  good  roads  contracts  was  raised  in 
1907-8  and  that  the  New  York  system  of  state  high- 
ways cost  the  people  many  thousands  of  dollars  more 
than  was  properly  expended  in  their  construction.  The 
trail  of  politics  and  political  favoritism  is  all  over  the 
work. 

North  Carolina. 

All  over  North  Carolina  for  the  past  month  there 
has  been  great  interest  in  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association  which  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  October  5  and  6  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
This  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  and  the  state  will  be 
well  represented.  Delegates  have  been  appointed  by 
the  many  good  roads  organizations  in  the  state  and 
all  of  the  principal  cities  and  almost  every  industrial 
organization  in  the  state  will  have  delegates  present. 

An  interesting  short  automobile  tour  was  worked 
up  by  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  some  of  the  auto- 
mobile enthusiasts  of  Charlotte,  a  goodly  number  of 
cars  going  from  Charlotte  to  Blowing  Rock,  a  famous 
mountain  resort  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Watauga 
county,  that  for  years  has  been  thought  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  autoists.  Interest  has  been  aroused  along 
the  route  and  the  road  has  been  put  in  fair  shape. 
The  region  traversed  is  one  of  unsurpassed  na,tural 
beauty  and  is  said  to  be  the  loveliest  stretch  of 
mountain  scenery  in  America. 


Object  Lesson  Tar  Macadam  Road,  Built  by  the  United  States  Office  of   Public 
Roads  in  December,  1909,  Near  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Durham  county  recently  passed  the  100-mile  mark 
in  the  building  of  macadam  roads.  Of  this  mileage, 
only  eleven  miles  were  built  by  contract.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  has  been  done  by  convicts.  Dur- 
ham county  has  a  road  fund  of  nearly  $40,000  per 
year  and  with  cheap  labor  is  able  to  continue  the  work 
of  road-building.  The  forces  are  now  beginning  on  a 
new  4-mile  stretch  which  will  open  up  a  fine  section 
and  result  in  bringing  to  Durham  a  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  that  has  been  going  elsewhere.     It  has  been 
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estimated  that  Dux'ham's  importance  as  a  leaf  center 

has  been   increased  more  than   fifty  per  cent,   by  the 

building    of  the    Durham-Roxboro    road.     As  a  direct 

result   of  it  two    million   pounds    of  tobacco   came   to 

Durham  last  year.     At  an  average  price  of  I2V2C.  this 

meant  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million   dollars. 

*     *     * 

Oklahoma. 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  is  to  have  a  big  roads 

meeting  October  4,  5  and  6.     The  National  Good  Roads 

convention  meets  in  Oklahoma  City  on  those  days  and 

it  is   planned  to  make  this  meeting  one    of   the  most 


Bad  Road  in  Spottsylv 


I  County,  Virginia,  Near  Frederickaburg  _ 


important  ever  held  in  the  southAvest.  Governor  Has- 
kell has  appointed  every  township  trustee,  road  over- 
seer and  county  commissioner  in  the  state  as  a  dele- 
gate and  has  urged  upon  every  one  of  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  the  convention.  Governor  Has- 
kell  is  a  good  roads  enthusiast  and  is  expected  to 
make  one  of  the  principal  speeches.  Hon.  Robert  Dick, 
warden  of  the  state  prison,  who  is  taking  great  in- 
terest in  road  building  will  be  present  and  will  be  able 
to  give  the  delegates  many  valuable  pointers  in  road 
construction.  Nearly  all  of  the  paving  companies 
have  signified  their  intention  of  having  representatives 
present  to  display  road  materials  and  explain  their 
merits. 

One  of  the  biggest  good  roads  projects  planned  for 
Oklahoma,  is  the  great  public  highway  which  will  be 
built  through  the  towns  on  the  Rock  Island  railroad 
from  Oklahoma  City  to  the  Texas  line,  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  The  road  will  be  built  of  the  best  macad- 
am and  several  fine  bridges  will  be  built  along  the 
line,  including  a  .$25,000  bridge  at  Bridgeport.  The 
surveys  are  being  made  under  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  The  "Western  State  Road  As- 
sociation, of  which  Hon.  J.  J.  Williams  is  president, 
has  been  organized  to  undertake  the  work. 
#  *  * 
Oregon. 

Good  roads  sentiment  is  growing  in  Oregon  and  is 
taking  hold  on  not  only  those  counties  easily  accessi- 
ble by  rail  or  water,  but  is  reaching  the  remotest 
counties  in  the  state.  In  Coos  county  which  has  no 
railroads,  or  other  modern  means  of  transportation, 
$200,000  has  been  spent  on  improved  roads  within  the 
last  year,  a  remarkable  sum,  considering  the  popula- 
tion of  that  remote  county.  Tillamook  county,  until 
'recently  shut  off  from  the  outside  world,  has  also  a 
wonderful  system  of  roads,  while  other  coutrties  that 
have  enjoyed  for  man3'  years  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation, are  backward  in  highway  building.  The 
Portland  Oregonian,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  Pa- 


cific coast,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  awakeia  inter- 
est in  road  building  and  is  succeeding. 

Pennsylvania. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Joseph  W.  Hunter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  at  White  City 
Park,  Chestnut  Hill,  September  7,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  big  bond  issue  by  the  state  to  reconstruct  the 
state  highways  throughout  Pennsylvania.  He  declared 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  roads  over  water 
ways  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  for  internal  im- 
provements. "Roads,"  he  said,  "are  universal;  wa- 
terways, of  necessity,  are  sectional."  The  Johnstown 
Tribune  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is 
much  dissatisfaction  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  distri- 
bution of  the  road  funds,  and  while  there  has  been 
no  scandal  connected  with  the  roads  department,  there 
has  been  rank  error  in  permitting  political  pull,  rath- 
er tlian  public  necessity,  to  determine  the  location  of 
state  highways. 

Tennessee, 

The  state  of  Tennessee  is  credited  with  bond  issues 
for  good  roads  amounting  to  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
issued  by  all  the  southeastern  states  during  the  past 
year.  From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  won- 
derful interest  and  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  and 
in  Avest  Tennessee  interest  culminated  in  a  great  good 
roads  meeting  at  Dyersburg,  the  largest  town  be- 
tween Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  has  a 
population  of  6,000  and  is  situated  on  the  Illinois 
Central.  The  meeting  was  held  Sept.  15  and  more  than 
10,000  visitors,  representing  every  county  in  west  Ten- 
nessee, were  present.  The  features  of  the  day  were 
addresses  by  Hon.  Dabney  M.  Scales,  of  IMemphis,  and 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett,  member  of  congress. 

All  Tennessee  is  vitally  interested  in  the  Appalach- 
ian Exposition  this  month  and  especially  in  the  Good 
Roads  Convention  that  will  be  held  October  5  and  6. 
The  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 
will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  at  that  time 
and  a  program  has  been   arranged  and  speeches  will 


Macadam  Road  in  Hamblin  County,  Tennessee,  Near  Rogersville 

be  made  by  Governor  Patterson,  of  Tennesse,  Governor 
Ansell,  of  South  Carolina  and  other  prominent  state 
officials  representing  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Virginia. 

*     *     * 

Texas. 

The  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries'  Association  sent 
out  inquiries  recently  to  commercial  clubs  all  over 
the  state  asking  for  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  expended  in  Texas  next  year  on 
road  improvement.     While  the  figures  are  not  all  in 
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yet  the  returns  indicates  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately .1*20,000,00()  of  bonds  issued  for  building  and 
improving  public  i-oads  in  1911.  Realizing  that  the 
judicious  expenditiwe  of  this  vast  sum  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ec Jiioraie  problems  that  the  peoi)le  of 
Texas  have  ever  had  to  face,  the  Commercial  Secre- 
taries' association  has  decided  t;)  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Texas  legislature  at  its  next  meeting  and  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  state  highway  commis- 
sion to  intelligently  supervise  the  expenditure  of  this 
money.  This  progressive  organization  recognizes  the 
fact  that  road  building  is  as  much  of  a  science  as 
building  a  railroad  and  that  local  officials  are  rarely 
equipped  for  the  responsible  work  of  constructing  in 
a  modern  and  substantial  way  improved  public  roads. 
It  is  discouraging  tii  taxpayers  to  see  their  money 
wasted  and  the  Coiiiniercial  Secretaries  are  acting 
wisely  in  seeking  to  jnnn'ent  waste.  This  organizjitioii, 
according  to  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  has  spent 
$10,000  in  working  up  good  roads  sentiment  in  Texas 
and  has  reached  a  point  where  they  must  have  state 
aid.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  legislature  of 
Texas  will  estal)lish  a  state  highway  department  in 
accoi'daiice  witli  tin;  recommendation  :)f  this  live  or- 
ganizai  ion. 

Virginia. 

The  Old  l)i)iniiii(in  is  thoroughly  Mi'oused  on  tlu> 
roads  ((uestion.  In  all  parts  of  the  state  good  roads 
sentiments  is  growing  rapidly.  Amherst  county  is  the 
latest  to  decide  on  miicndnm  higliwnA'-.      A  mass  meet- 


Sand  Clay  Road.   No 


own,    South    Carolina.     Sixlccn    Rural    Delivory 
:  Within  Five  Hundred  Feet 


iiig  was  hcM  I'ccciitjy  at  wiiicli  a  l)ond  issue  of 
.+120,000  was  determined  on  aiul  the  iiighways  were 
definitely  located.  The  people  of  Amlier^t  are  going 
al)out  tlu'  jnatter  in  the  right  way  and  liave  determ- 
ined to  have  the  work  done  under  the  dii-ectioii  of  a 
com]>eteiit  engineer.  It  is  estiniaf(>d  tluit  the  I'oads 
in   Ainherst  will  cost  st^'^-OOO  p('r  mile. 

"A  good  road  m;)ves  the  farm  nearc  town,"  says  a 
report  fi'om  Vii'ginia.  in  which  is  rela1  .1  the  details  of 
an  exijcrinu'rit  at  Culfx'pcr  a  shoi't  tinu^  ago.  A  large 
tannci-y  a1  SpeiTyville,  twenty  niil(>s  away,  had  ))eeii 
hauling  I'oal  from  tlu^  railroad  at  ('ul|ieper  with  a  six 
mule  leaiM.  The  company  tried  a  m  itor  ti'uck  for  a 
consignnuMit  of  (iighteen  tons  and  moved  it  all  in  six 
trips  occupying  two  and  a  half  days.  The  nude  team 
had  Ix'cn  tak'ing  two  week's  for  tiie  same  amount  of 
work. 

•     «      * 

Washington. 

Washington  is  to  li\iihl  a  great,  state  road  and  the 
engineering    forces    of   tlu;  state;    liighway   department 


are  nnw  at  work  laying  off  the  route.  State  High- 
way Commissioner  H.  L.  Bowlby  and  several  state 
officials  recently  went  over  a  large  part  of  the  route 
in  automobiles,  inspecting  convict  camps  and  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work.  The  state  is  going  at 
the  task  systematically  and  work  will  be  carried  for- 
ward rapidly.  The  convict  forces  will  be  at  work  for 
the  next  year  on  the  road  between  Vancouver  and 
Bellingham,  Vancouver  and  Walla  Walla,  Walla  Wal- 
la and  Spokane,  Spokane  and  Seattle.  The  great 
highway,  when  completed,  will  be  more  than  1,000 
miles  in  length,  reaching  around  the  border  of  the 
state,  and  will  cost  $10,000,000.  There  is  a  fixed  road 
tax  which  nets  about  ,$1,000,000  a  year  for  the  road 
fund. 


Money  Loss  Resulting  from  Bad  Roads, 

lion.  John  Ci'al't,  president  of  tlu;  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association,  in  Dixie  JMotoring,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  of  the  loss  which  the  farmer  undergoes 
every  year  because  of  bad  roads : 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  incurred  by  the  farm- 
ing and  business  interests  of  the  country,  which  is 
directly  attributed  to  bad  roads,  and  which  could  be 
remedied  if  intelligent  methods  were  adopted,  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  This  is 
a  stupendous  sum  of  money.  The  American  people, 
in  demanding  of  the  senate  and  the  house  that  na- 
tional aid  from  the  government  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  per  year  for  at  least  fifteen  years  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  gnod  road  construction  are  not  unrea- 
sonable in   their  demands. 

''Statistics  showing  what  it  costs  to  move  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  and  what 
the  loss  on  the  tM'clve  million,  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  which  represent  the  volume  of  the  crop  was,  be- 
tween gnod  roads  and  bad  roads,  and  which  figures 
at  $10,020,000,  has  l)een  compiled.  The  corn  crop  of 
tile  sauu'  time,  which  totals  19.083,000  tons,  sustained 
a  net  loss  of  $12,903,000  according  to  these  statistics. 
They  further  show  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  same 
time  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,500,000  tons,  showed  a 
loss  arising  from  bad  roads  of  $5,750,000.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  total  tonnage  of  cotton-seed  for  this 
lime  was  1,750,000,  which  met  with  a  loss  of  $4,830,- 
0(10,  because  of  bad  roads." 


Good  Roads  Over  Land  as  Well  as  Water. 

Amid  tremeiulous  enthusiasm,  delegates  at  the  re- 
cent session,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  the  Atlantic  Deep 
Waterways  Association  laid  plans  to  "make  effective 
their  demand  that  the  federal  government  construct 
a  chain  of  inland  deep  waterAvays  connecting  New 
England  with  the  south." 

But  what  about  inland  highways?  It  is  hardly  de- 
batalile  that  they  ar(^  of  even  gi'cater  impiu-tance  to  the 
country    as   a   whole  than    iidand  waterways. 

Yet,  what  do  we  see? 

Congressmen,  not  only  from  the  south,  but  as  well 
from  evei-y  other  portion  of  the  country,  calmly  vot- 
ing away  millions  of  dollars,  year  by  year,  to  deepen 
and  widen  harboi's,  rivers  and  near-creeks,  with  never 
a  (|uestion  if  good  roads  do  not  deserve  as  much  at 
the  hands  of  the   government  as  good  waterways. 

Some  of  these  days  there  is  going  to  be  an  itprising, 
and  the  country  will  send  to  Washington  statesmen 
who  will  see  the  importance  of  one  bi-anch  of  public 
impi'ovement  as  much  as  another. 

The  farmer  raises  the  produce  that  feeds  the  na- 
tion, most  of  the  ]iroducts  that  clothe  the  nation. 

It   is    desirable   that  these  products   get  to  markets 
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and  factories  as  quickly  and  inexpensively  as  mav 
be. 

For  this  purpose,  railroads  and  waterways  are  in- 
dispensable. 

But  the  farm  products  must,  in  practically  every  in- 
stance, travel  a  long  way  before  they  reach  the  rail- 
road or  the  waterway.  At  present,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  roads  over  which  they  make  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  trip  to  the  consumer  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  items  in  the  mooted  cost  of  living. 

Session  after  session,  congress  votes  millions  of  the 
people's  money  for  waterway  projects,  for  battleships 


headed  toward  the  scrap-pile,  and  lets  the  exorbitant 
tax  on  farm  products  from  the  soil  to  the  railroad  or 
river   or  port   station  remain  untouched. 

If  it  is  logical  and  right  for  the  government  to  reg- 
ulate or  contribute  to  the  waterways,  it  is  just  as  right 
and  logical  tor  it  to  aid  in  the  development  of  good 
roads. 

And  the  country  is  waking  to  that  fact.  Soon  it 
will  demand  that  the  government  divide  its  millions 
between  improved  good  roads  over  the  water  and 
good  roads  over  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  far- 
mer and  the  entire  country. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


Batesville,  Ark.,  held  a  good  roads  rally  September 
17,  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  construction  of 
an  improved  highway  from  Batesville  to  Newark. 
Meetings  were  also  held  on  the  same  daj'  in  Newark, 
and  in  Magness,  Sulphur  Rock,  and  Moorefield,  towns 
along  the  proposed  route. 

Shelby  county,  Ky.,  has  four  hundred  miles  of  ma- 
cadamized pike,  and  170  miles  of  gravelled  dirt  road. 
Last  year  .$33,000  was  spent  in  reconstructing  the 
roads  and  this  year  $36,000  has  been  spent  in  re-sur- 
facing. 

November  24  has  been  named  as  "good  roads  day" 
at  the  Mobile    (Ala.)  Fair. 

Dickenson  coimty,  Va.,  is  building  a  fuie  macadam 
road  from  Clintwood  to  the  Wise  county  line.  It  has 
been  laid  off  by  a  competent  engineer  and  will  cost 
about  $3,000  per  mile.  The  coimty  will  build  two 
fine  bridges  costing  $5,000  each. 

Great  work  is  being  done  on  the  scenic  highway  in 
the  Santa  Fe  Canon,  New  Mex:ico.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  of  splendid  highway  have  been  completed  recent- 
ly, half  a  mile  of  it  in  solid  rock. 

Huntsville,  Tex.,  will  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $50,- 
000   for    roads    soon. 

Etowah  county,  Ala.,  has  a  convict  force  that  is 
building  ten  miles  of  good  roads  per  year.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  good  roads  enthusiasts  it  was  es- 
timated that  it  would  take  100  years  to  give  the  coun- 
ty good  roads  at  this  rate  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  means  by  which  they  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  generation. 

A  G-ood  Roads  Congress  is  being  planned  for  this 
winter  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  state  press  association.  It  is  proposed  to  act 
with  the  state  press  in  drafting  a  road  law  and  forc- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 

At  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  the  Franklin  county  members- 
elect  of  the  legislature  were  given  a  tour  of  the  roads 
of  the  county  by  the  St.  Albans  Board  of  Trade. 

The  South  Carolina  Good  Roads  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  in  November. 

The  Orangeburg  Good  Roads  Association  recently 
added  200  names  to  its  list  of  members  and  no  asso- 
ciation in  the  Palmetto  State  is  doing  more  good  work 
for  the  caiise. 

The  latest  thing  in  good  roads  gatherings  is  a  good 
roads  dance  to  be  given  early  in  October  at  Mankato, 
Minn.  It  is  to  be  the  climax  of  an  all  day  good  roads 
festival  and  the  highway  leading  out  of  Mankato 
sending  the  largest  delegation  to  the  ball,  is  to  receive  a 
prize  of  $50.  ^ 

The  grand  jury  of  De  Kalb  county,  Georgia,  has 
recommended  that  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000  be  floated 
to  build   good  roads  in  the  county. 


Government  statistics  show  that  it  costs  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  fifteen  cents  more  to  haul  a  ton  one  mile 
than  it  costs  the  European  farmer. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Rountree,  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association,  has  been  honored  by  election  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Good  Roads   Association. 

The  Scranton  Automobile  Association,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  have  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
cadam road  from  Daleville  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  This  association  is  planning  other  road 
building  for  next  year. 

$80,000,000  is  spent  annually  in  repairing  the  roads 
of  the  United  States  and  much  of  it  is  wasted  be- 
cause it  is  spent  for  temporary  repairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  automobiles 
that  have  been  sold  in  Missouri  during  the  past  year 
have  been  sold  to  farmers. 

Elmore  coimty,  Ala.,  has  vote^d  $200,000  of  bonds  for 
improved  roads.  A  United  States  highway  engineer 
will  lay  off  the  roads  and  superintend  construction. 

At  Roanoke,-Va.,  a  private  subscription  provided  for 
a  new  link  in  National  HighAvay  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta.  It  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises 
September  1. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  trying  an  experiment  on  one  of  its 
streets  in  paving  it  with  mineral  rubber. 

Baltimore  gets  $1,000,000.  out  of  the  Maryland  $5,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  good  roads. 

Says  the  Chicago  Journal:  "The  good  roads  move- 
ment continues  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  every- 
body and  the  active  support  of  nobody." 

A  strong  good  roads  association  was  organized  in 
Burleson  county  Texas  on  August  27. 

At  Big  Spring,  Texas,  an  election  has  been  ordered 
for  September  26  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000 
for  good  roads.  So  sure  are  the  backers  of  the  move- 
ment that  the  bond  issue  will  win,  they  have  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Good  Roads  Bureau  at  Washington,  for 
an  expert  engineer  to  survey  the  roads. 

A  fine  good  roads  exhibit  has  been  planned  for  the 
•state  fair  of  Michigan. 

Drunks,  vagrant  and  petty  criminals  have  just  com- 
pleted 32  miles  of  fine  roads  in  Kalamazoo  county  Mich- 
igan. 

At  Owasa,  Iowa,  3,000  people  celebrated  "Road 
Drag"  day  recently,  D.  Ward  King,  the  original  road 
drag  man,  of  Maitland,  Mo.,  making  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 

Alice,  Texas,  is  contemplating  a  bond  issue  of  $35,000 
for  improved  streets. 

Automobile  owners  and  other  citizens  of  Baton  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  have  joined  together  to  construct  a  model 
road  three  miles  in  length  by  private  subscription. 
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Congressman  Hughes,  of  the  third  district  of  Georgia, 
has  announced  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
terest the  national  congress  in  road  building. 

Chatham,  Va.,  will  spend  $10,000  on  granolithic 
pavements. 

Troup  coiuit}',  Georgia,  will  hold  an  election  No- 
vember 8,  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  .$200,000  for  good 
roads  and  bridges. 

All  the  county  judges  and  road  overseers  of  Arkan- 
sas have  been  appointed  delegates  to  the  National 
Good  Roads  convention  that  meets  in  Hot  Springs  Oc- 
tober 13,  during  the  state  fair. 

Mansfield,  La.,  has  let  the  contract  for  60,000  square 
feet  of  cement  sidewalk  and  for  2,000  cubic  yards  of 
grading. 

-Practical  demonstrations  on  road  building  will  l)e 
given  at  the  iMichigan  state  fair  by  expert  road  build- 
ers from  the  United  States  department  of  public  roads. 

ilemi^his,  Tenn.,  has  awarded  contract  for  paving 
amounting  to  $28,000. 

A  state  good  roads  convention  was  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  during  the  state  fair  last  month.  It  was 
largely  attended. 

Warrensburg,  ilo.,  will  let  contract  for  the  paving 
of  one  mile  of  street.    $25,000  is  to  be  expended  on  it. 

Washington  county,  Texas,  has  a  strong  good  roads 
organization,  and  great  progress  is  being  made  in  road 
building.  New  bridges  and  culverts  of  iron  and  con- 
crete are  taking  the  place  of  old  wooden  structures. 

Perry,  Fia.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  four  miles 
of  macadam  paving. 

Bluefii'ld,  A¥.  Va.,  will  pave  four  streets  with  tarvia 
macadam. 

The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  will  meet  in 
Birmingham  October  12,  13  and  14. 


Florence,  Ala.,  will  spend  $10,000  on  streets  in  the 
near  future. 

At  the  second  annual  conference  of  the  Inter-state 
Good  Roads  Association,  held  at  Mountain  Lake  Park, 
Md.,  last  month,  Logan  W.  Page,  Congressman  Pearre, 
Governor  Crothers,  of  Maryland  and  Governor  Glass- 
cock of  W.  Virginia,  made  addresses. 

St.  Lucie  county,  Fla.,  has  $200,000  available  for 
road  construction  and  63  miles  of  marl,  .shell  and  sand 
clay  roads  have   been  mapped   out. 

The  Travellers'  Protective  Association,  of  Arkansas, 
is  taking  an  active  interest  in  good  roads  and  is  plan- 
ning   an   active    campaign. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  will  let  a  contract  Oct.  15,  for 
93,300  square  yards  of  pavement  and  19,000  linear 
feet   of   granite    curbing. 

Massachusetts  has  3,000  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways, including  .state  roads  and  roads  built  by  towns 
and  villages. 

T!ie  New  England  states  have  raised  and  expended 
for  improved  roads  within  the  last  few  years,  $4,500,- 
000. 

At  Center.  Ala.,  the  Cherokee  good  roads  association 
was  formed  last  month  with  a  large  membership. 

^lorgan  county,  Ala.,  boasts  the  finest  system  of 
turnpikes  in  the  state.  They  are  built  of  hard  lime- 
stone rock. 

A  vigorous  campaign  is  on  in  Wayne  county,  Mich- 
igan, for  a  big  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  better  roads. 

Warren  county  Virginia,  is  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
of  $30,000  to  build  a  macadam  road  from  the  county 
seat  to  the  Rappanhannock  emuity  line. 

$200  in  prizes  was  awarded  to  road  suj^ervisors  in 
Ransom  coiuity  North  Dakota  in  a  road  contest  that 
closed  last  month. 


By  Permission  Standard  Oil  Company.  In 


A  Track  Treated  With  Standard  Road  Oil 
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Tampa,  Fla.,  will  spend  $15,000  in  the  near  future 
in  paving  streets. 

A  prize  of  $150  has  been  offered  for  the  best  mile 
of  road  constriieted  in  Chase  county,  Kans.,  this  fall. 

Miller  county,  Arkansas,  will  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
of  $400,000  for  improved  roads. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  issued  bonds  for  $67,500  for 
vitrified  brick  paving. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  fine  macadam 
road  from  San  Antonio  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Jlexico. 

Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  recentlj^  awarded  a  contract 
for  $12,000  of  road  construction. 

A  new  road  has  been  planned  to  run  from  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  to  Kerriville,  seventy  five  miles  into  the 
mountains. 

Around  San  Antonio  Texas,  there  is  a  fine  system  of 
roads,  aggregating  185  miles. 

Abilene,  Texas,  is  soon  to  spend  $300,000  for  improv- 
ed streets  and  roads. 

Port  Chalmette,  La.,  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Indian  Refining  Company  to  treat  several  miles  of  its 
fine  shell  roads  with  Indian  Liquid  Asphalt. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  is  finding  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
its  good  road  bonds.  $200,000  of  these  were  sold  re- 
cently at  a  good  premium. 

Tuisa,  Okla.,  is  to  spend  $160,000  in  paving  side- 
walks. 

1,500  farmers  attended  a  farmers'  institute  at  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  recently  and  the  principal  topic  of  discus- 
sion was  good  roads. 

Butler  county.  Alabama,  has  recentl.y  been  author- 
ized to  issue  bonds  for  $155,000  for  road  improvement. 
Bids  will  be  opened  for  $50,000  of  these  October  26. 
Butler  county  will  build  sand-clay  roads  principally 
and  is  going  about  the  matter  intelligently. 


WITH  OUE  ADVERTISERS. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company's  famous  asphalt  road 
oil  and  macadam  asphalt  binder  continues  to  grow  in 
favor.  A  photograph  of  a  street  in  the  city  of  Durham, 
N.  C,  treated  with  Standard  asphalt  binder  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  popularity  of 
the  three  preparations  advertised  in  this  issue  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  It  will 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  road  builders  of  the  country 
who  are  interested  in  preserving  their  streets  after  they 
have  been  built,  to  investigate  their  merits. 
*     *     * 

The  road  commissioners  of  Guilford  county.  North 
Carolina,  have  contracted  with  the  Indian  Refining 
Company  to  treat  ten  miles  of  the  New  York-Atlanta 
National  Highway  lying  between  High  Point  and 
Greensboro,  with  Indian  Liquid  Asphalt.  For  this 
preparation  its  admirers  claim  many  merits.  Roads 
treated  with  it  are  dust  proof,  glare  proof  and  free 
from  mud  under  any  and  all  conditions  of  traffic.  Any 
information  desired  may  be  obtained  bj'  writing  to 
Mr.  Sam.  E.  Finley,  southern  sales  manager  for  the  In- 
dian Refining  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


E.  P.  Craven,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  calling  attention  to  his  good 
roads  machinery.  He  has  everything  needed  in  build- 
ing good  roads  and  can  supply  demands  on  short  no- 
tice. 

*  *     * 

The  York  Bridge  Company,  of  York,  Pa.,  are  bridge 
builders  of  the  reliable  and  dependable  sort.  Their 
southern  agent  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Legerton,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  who  will  gladly  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  his  line. 

*  *     « 

The  Dixie  Corrugated  Iron  Culverts,  manufactured 
by  the  Dixie  Culvert  and  Metal  Company,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  have  a  reputation  second  to  none.  They  are  now 
used  by  twentj'-four  railroads  and  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities.  Their  culverts  are  of  the  variety  best  de- 
scribed as  "everlasting"  and  it  pays  to  buy  them. 

*  *     # 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine. Their  threshing  machines  have  made  the  name 
of  Case  famous.  They  are  now  manufacturing  a  high 
type  of  road  roller.     See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

The  Iluber  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  manufactures  a  steam  road  roller  that  has  at- 
tained great  popularity  among  the  county  road  offi- 
cials of  the  nation.  It  has  many  interesting  features, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  company's  ad  in 
this  issue.     Read  it. 

*  *     * 

Jefferson  explosives,  made  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are 
standard.  They  are  made  by  the  Jefferson  Powder 
Company  and  they  ship  any  quantity,  of  any  grade,  to 
any  point,  at  any  time. 

*  *     * 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  has  an  advertisement  in  this  issue.  There 
is.no  better  school  for  women  and  girls  in  the  south. 

*  *     * 

The  great  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
acl  College,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  is  training  road  engi- 
neers and  is  preparing  to  send  out  young  men  equip- 
ped to  build  roads.  This  is  the  greatest  work  ever  un- 
taken  in  tlie  state  and  will  mean  much  for  the  future 
development   of  the  south. 

*  *     * 

The  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  companies  in  the  busi- 
ness.    If  interested,  read  their  ad  in  this  issue. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  best  steel  scrapers  on  the  market  is  that 
manufactured  by  the  Sidney  Steel  Scraper  Company, 
of  Sidney,  Ohio.  Their  scraper  is  well  built,  easy  to 
operate  and  durable.     See   ad. 

*  *     » 

Good  roads  buttons  are  the  "rage"  just  now.  They 
are  neat,  effective,  and  an  everpresent  reminder  of  a 
great  cause.  They  are  manufactured  by  Whitehead- 
Hoag  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Powers  and  Ca- 
perton,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  are  southern  distributors.. 
Their  price  list  appears  in  this  issue. 


The  Carolina  Concrete  Company,  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  are  builders  of  re-inforced  concrete  arch  bridges, 
and  are  prepared  to  do  any  and  all  sorts  of  concrete 
work.  They  are  headquarters  for  structural  steel,  and 
all  kinds  of  sluice  pipe,  road  graders,  dump  wagons,  etc., 
and  are  ready  to  fill  orders  big  and  little.  "They  are 
good  people  to  do  business  with,  prompt,  courteous 
and  reliable. 


The  Board  of  Trade  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  an 
interesting  advertisement  in  this  issue.  Winston-Sa- 
lem is  a  great  manufacturing  center,  wideawake  and 
progressive.  Few  cities  enjoy  as  many  natural  advan- 
tages and  in  no  city  does  a  new  enterprise  meet  with 

more  encouragement.     It  is  a  city  with  a  future. 
*     *     #   ' 

The  Buffalo  Pitts  hauling  outfits,   advertised  in  this 
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issue,  are  handled  by  E.  P.  Craven,  of  Greensboro, 
selling  agent.  They  are  especially  designed  for  road 
work  and  heavy  hauling.  They  save  money  for  road- 
builders. 

«     #     # 

Mr.  C.  C.  McDonald,  of  Raleigh,  offers  a  very  hand- 
some and  attractive  Confederate  ealendar.  It  is  of 
real  historical  and  sentimental  merit. 

*  *     # 

We  call  attention  to  the  ad.  in  this  issue  of  the  Po- 
mona Terra-Cotta  Company,  manufacturers  of  vitri- 
fied shale  sewer  or  terra-cotto  pipe  and  other  vitri- 
fied materials.  This  pipe  is  used  extensively  in  road 
building,  being  a  superior  material  for  road  crossings 
and  drains.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has 
changed  the  kind  of  raw  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pipe  from  clay  to  shale.  Shale  makes  the 
best  pipe  on  the  market.  It  vitrifies  thoroughly  through 
and  through  and  is  at  least  100  per  cent,  harder  and 
.stronger  than  clay  pipe.  It  will  not  freeze  or  crack 
or  scale  off,  and  will  last  for  many  generations.  This 
company  operates  three  large  plants  at  Pomona,  N. 
C,  with  an  annual  output  of  approximately  1900  car 
loads.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  personally 
known  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  who  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  calling  the  atlontion  of  road  build- 
ers to  their  pipe. 

*  #     * 

In  this  issue  of  Good  Roads,  our  readers  will  find 
the  advertisement  of  the  Rol)eson  Process  Company, 
nianufai'turers  of  a  road  preserative,  Icnown  as  glut- 
I'in. 

This  material  is  entirely  difl'erent  from  anything 
else  now  being  oft'ered,  and  is  in  mi  sense  an  oil  or 
tar. 

We  are  informed  that  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained  from  the  use  of  this  material  on  all  sorts  of 
dirt  as  well  as  macadam  roads,  antl  as  wo  understand 
the  fall  and  winter  montlis  ai-e  tJie  best  tiin(>  to  apply 
glutrin  to  dirt  roails,  we  suggest  that  those  of  our 
reader.s  who  have  roadways  which  they  desire  either 
to  improve  or  preserve,  should  address  inquiries  to  the 
company's  Washington  office,  whicii  we  are  assured 
will   receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Words  of  Praise  From  Alabama  Judge. 

Greenville,    Ala.,    Sept.    'J8,    1!)10. 
Snutiiciii   Good  Roads  Publishing  Co., 

jjexington,  N.  C. 
(Jentlemen  : 

The  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Hii'niingham.  Ala., 
sent  ine  a  recent  copy  of  your  pa  pel',  the  lirst  1  liavc 
seen.  [  have  been  taking  the  Good  h'oads  i)aper  I'roni 
some  where  north  for  several  yt'ars,  l)ut  I  would  not 
give  this  one  issue  of  yours  for  several  years  oi'  the 
other  p:i])rr.  The  other  is  good  all  right,  hut  it  don't 
suit  o\ir  cliiss  of  worlv.  It  might  do  for  Massaciuisetts 
or  city  paving,  lint  not  nnich  for  sand-clay,  poor  folks 
liiie  us. 

Please  put   nic  on  youi-  subscription  list  for  one  year 
and   send   nic  your  liill   and   I  will   remit  innnediately. 
Send  me  rn\'  papci-,  I  want   it  and  want  it  now. 
Yours  vei'v  t.rulv, 

H.    D.   LAMPLKY, 
Judge  of   Probate,   Butler  County,    Ala. 


A  Governor  on  Good  Roads. 

Governor  i'llicrliart,  of  Minnesota,  cidled  atl(Mition  in 
his  conservation  address  on  Monday  to  the  terrific  road 
waste  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  due  to  the  poor  qual- 
it\-    of   the    roiuls  over  whicli   they   nnist    travel.        He 


said:  "In  marketing  produce,  distributing  material, 
fertilizer  and  machinery,  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  haul 
annually  approximately  20,000,000  wagon  loads.  Av- 
eraging the  cost  of  each  load  over  mostly  unimproved 
roads  at  !|il.50,  the  cost  of  highway  transportation  in 
the  state  aggregates  $30,000,000.  Most  experts  claim 
that  uniformly  good  roads  would  reduce  this  cost  one- 
half,  but  conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
reduction  would  be  only  a  third,  the  net  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  in  one  year  would  be  $10,000,000. 
However,  this  is  not  the  most  important  result.  The 
building  of  good  roads  would  build  up  farm  intercom- 
numioation  and  promote  the  consolidation  of  rural 
school  districts  by  making  it  possible  to  carry  pupils 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  s(mie  distance  over  country 
roads  to  the  school  at  the  minimum  cost." — Willmar 
(Minn.)  Gazette. 


Opportunity  for  Some  Philanthropist. 

vVnd  speaking  of  intelligent  road  work,  why  does 
not  some  rich  man  enih)w  a  college  for  road  builders? 
They  have  them  in  Europe  and  they  ought  to  have 
them  here.  Billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  for  good 
roads  in  America  in  the  next  few  years.  Unless  we 
educate  our  road  builders  a  lot  of  it  will  be  spent 
unintelligently.  The  pa.st  history  of  road  building  is 
one  wretched  record  of  money  poorly  spent  for  roads 
and  of  roads  so  poorly  kept  up  that  the  money  spent 
for  them  was  all  but  wasted. — Motor  Bra. 


The  good  roads  committee  of  Lee  county  Arkansas 
will  borrow  $100,000  with  which  to  improve  the  roads 
and  let  the  regular  tax  pay  it  back,  without  increasing 
the  tax  rate. 
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R.  E.  SNOWDEN,  Civil  and  Highway 

SNOWDEN,  N.  c.  Engineer 

Highway  Drainage  and  Land  Surveys,  Desipfns,  Reports,  Estimates 
Specifications.     Supervision  and  Inspection. 


W.  S.  FALLIS,  WILSON,  n.  c. 

Civil  and  Highway  Engineer 
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PATRIC  MATTHEW,  C.  E.,  edenton,  n.  c. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

Tile  Drainage  and   Road    Making-  a  Specialty;  Thirty-Five  Years  Ex- 
perience in  Scotland  and  United  States;  Drainagre.  Sewerage  and 
and  All  Kinds  I'^nvrinecrinK'  and  Surveying 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Oirer.-i  Special  Courses  in 

Road  Engineering  and  Construction 

For  further  particulars  address 
FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE.  President  -  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


October,  1910 
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THE  SIDNEY  STEEL  SCRAPER  CO.,  sidney,  o.,  u.  s  a 


Manufacturers  of 

Economical  Efficient  and  Durable 

Grading  Tools 

DRAG  SCRAPERS 

WHEELED   SCRAPERS 

EARTH  LEVELERS 

GRADING  PLOWS 

ALL  STEEL  WHEELBARROWS 

WOOD  FRAME  WHEELBARROWS 

MINING  BARROWS 

CONTRACTORS'  BARROWS 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Department  C. 


XL 


City   of  Opportunity 

Manufactured  Products  of  Factories 
1S08  1909 

$22,500,000.00  -  $30,000,000.00 

WHY? 
Conditions  are  right. 
Lowest  water  rate. 

Lowest  Tax  Rate  of  any  North  CaroHna  City 
Abundance  of  raw  material. 
Plenty  of  Help. 
Good  transportation  facilities. 
Plenty  of  power. 
Fuel  at  low  cost. 

Opportunity    -   Catch  the  Idea   -    Drop  Us  a  Line 

Winston  -  Salem   Board  of  Trade 

No  city  can  be  great  without  good  streets  and  no  coun- 
try can  be  prosperous  without  GOOD  ROADS. 

We  take  SOUTHERN  GOOD  ROADS,  Do  You? 


The   North   Carolina   State 
Normal  &  Industrial  College 

Culture        Scholarship        Service        Self-Support 

Four  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Pedagogy  and  Music. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy;  in  Manual  Arts;  in  Do- 
mestic Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music; 
and  in  the  Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 

Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  Expenses,  — board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text,  books 
— $181.00  a  year.  Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge  them- 
s.'lves  to  become  teachers. 

Fall  term  opens  in  September.  Spring  term  begins 
January  23rd,  1911. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


r^VERYBODY  is  working  for  good  roads;  Good  roads  are 
"^  coming.  Their  coming  means  competent  engineers  to  build 
them.  Such  engineers  will  be  a  necessity.  Why  not,  young 
men,  anticipate  this  necessity  and  prepare  yourself  to  construct 
these  roads  by  taking  a  course  in  road  building  at  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,     Address  for  Catalogue,  the 

REGISTRAR,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Good  Roads  Buttons 

Boost  the  Cause  in 
Your  Locality 

7-8"  Patent  Pin  Back 

(   250 
'ithorder-J     500       . 
(  1000       . 

F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  Va, 


Prices  cash  with  order 
F.  O.  B.  Ric 

POWERS  &  CAPERTON 


$  5.00 
8.50 
12.50 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


VALUABLE  SOUVENIR 


Mr.  C.  C.  McDonald,  of  Raleigh,  Issues  Confederate  Calen- 
dar Which  is  of  Historical  and  Sentimental  Merit 

A  production  as  valuable  and  attractive  as  it  is  unique  and  handsome 
is  the  half-ceutury  memorial  issued  by  Mr.  C.  C.  McDonald,  of  Raleigh, 
dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds,  pertinent  to  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  the  States.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  calen- 
dar, printed  in  colors.  It  contains  a  map  of  the  States  which  belonged 
to  the  Confederacy  and  more  than  a  score  of  photographs  of  scenes  and 
personages  intimately  related  with  the  civil  war  period.  These  include 
pictures  of  Generals  Lee,  Jackson,  Gordon,  Beauregard,  Johnston,  Albert 
Stuart  Johnson,  Stuart,  Hood  and  Longstreet,  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  of  the  Confederate  monuments  at  Atlanta  and  Richmond,  besides 
facsimilies  of  Confederate  notes.  Printed  on  the  back  are  nineteen 
specimens  of  the  cream  of  Confederate  poetry  and  song.  This  elegant 
calendar  can  be  had  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents  by  addressing  Mr. 
McDonald. 
P.  S. — If  you  want  one  of  these  do  not  delay  sending  amount. 


Dixie  Corrugated  Metal  Culverts 


DESERVE  CONSIDERATION 

BECAUSE — After  18  years  constant  use  they  are  still  in 
perfect  condition  and  will  likely  last  a  life- 
time yet. 

BECAUSE — They  never  crush  nor  crack  under  any  over- 
fill. 

BECAUSE — They  are  made  of  (American  Ingot  Iron), 
purest  rust  resisting  sheets  obtainable  which 
are  specified  and  used  by  the  United  States 
government. 

BECAUSE—  Used  by  leading  Railway  and  Trolley  lines 
everywhere. 

BECAUSE — The  price  is  low  as  consistent  with  highest 
grade  material  and  workmanship. 

BECAUSE — Made  conveniently  near  to  give  you  prompt 
shipment  and  personal  attention. 


The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
We  make  Tanks,  too. 


^^^^^ 

Double  Strength 

^^^^^m 

J  Culvert  Pipe 

^I^^^^^^^K 

Vitrified  pipe  is  impervious 

^^^^^ffl 

to  moisture,    and   is  everlast- 

ing.    Write  us  for  literature 

^^Bt/A'v^^^^K 

and  prices. 

^^Mi'^M 

We  also  manufacture  farm 

drain   tile,    flue   linings,    wall 

K^lBSH^v^i^W 

coping  and  other  clay  products. 

»te^(Si 

Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

^^■^iifliJii^^ffl^ 

Manufacturers 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

YORK  BRIDGE  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 

Steel  Bridges,  Structural  and 
Industrial  Works 

C.  W.  LEGERTON,  Southern  Agent 

819  Realty  Bldg.,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Get  Our  Catalog  of 

Buffalo  Pitts 
Hauling  Outfits 

and  you  can  learn  how  to  save  DOL- 
LARS in  road  building  and  lumber- 
ing. Our  Haulmg  Engines  and  Cars 
have  been  especially  designed  for 
road  w^ork  and  heavy  hauling,  and 
are  in  successful  use  by  many  con- 
tractors and  lumbermen  in  this  and 
foreign  countries.  Our  claims  of  sav- 
ing money  are  based  on  their  reports 
after  having  them  in  actual  service. 

BUFFALO  PITTS  CO. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

E.  F.  CRAVEN,  Selling  Agsnt 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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ARE  YOU  UP  AGAINST  IT? 


New  and  Second  Hand 
Machinery 

Rock  Drills 

Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers 

Road  Levelers 

Road  Plows 

Tisco  Manganese  Steel 

Cars,  all  kinds 

Rail,  Switches  and  Frogs 

Boilers  and  Engines 

Pumps,  all  kinds 

Road  Rollers 

Stone  Crushers 

Dump  Wagons 

Dump  Buckets 

Concrete  Mixers 

Elevators  and  Screens 

Complete  Plants  for  Crushing 

Stone,  Portable  &  Stationary 


If  you  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
and  don't  know  how  or  where  to  buy 
your  equipment— ASK  ME. 

1  can  save  you  money  and  make  you  money,  by  "Planting  Your  Job 
Right."    1  have  it,  no  matter  what  you  want. 

Railroad,  Contractors,  Mine,  Quarry  and 
Mill  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1  want  to  know  you.     To  get  acquainted.     Phone,  wire,  write,  or  come 
in  and  look  us  over 

E.  F.  CRAVEN 

Bell  Phone  527  303  Walker  Ave.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

ROAD  BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTORS'  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY 
Sell  Repairs  For  All  Makes  of  Crushers,  Etc. 


Vitrified  Terra- Cotta  Pipe  For  Good 
Roads  Work 

We  make  our  Pipe  of  shale  which  thoroughly  vitrifies 
and  is  the  best  material  for  permanent  road  crossings 
and  drains.  Our  NEW  SHALE  PIPE  will  not  freeze, 
scale  off  or  crack.  We  are  supplying  large  quantities 
of  this  pipe  for  road  work  throughout  the  country. 
Prices  on  application. 


POMONA  TERRA-COTTA  COMPANY,  Pomona,  N.  C. 


Manufacturers  of 


Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Wall 

Coping,  Well  Pipe,  Flue  Pipe 

and  Flue  Linings,  Farm 

Drain  Pipe,  Etc. 

Annual  Capacity  1,900  Car  Loads 
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Abrico  Road  Drag 

ROAD  SUPPLY  MEN  BETTER  ADD 
THIS  TO  YOUR  LINE 


Length  S  feet,  width  between  blades  30  inches,  weight  300  pounds 
Patented  April  28,  1908 

DO  YOU  WANT  GOOD   ROADS 

Use   one  of  these  drags   on   your   roads  just  a  few  times 
a  year  and  you  >vill  have  no  ruts.     Write  the 

ATTICA  BRIDGE  CO. 

ATTICA,  INDIANA 


New  Huber  Steam  Road  Roller 

A  MACHINE  that  has  become  very  popular  with 
County  and  Road  Officials.  It  is  being  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  road  and  street 
building.  It  has  special  features  that  commend  it  to  this 
class  of  work.  Uses  less  fuel  and  water  than  others  that 
develop  same  power.  We  equip  it  with  friction  steering 
device;  so  that  the  outfit  is  guided  by  its  own  power.  Can 
be  steered  from  either  side  of  platform. 

The  outfit  is  controvertible  into  a  traction  engine;  and 
where  both  are  needed,  it  gives  two  outfits  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  either  alone. 

We  are  glad  to  send  literature  and  full  information  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  good  road  building.  Ask  for 
our  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

Address 

The  Huber  Mannfactniing  Company 

Department  1  MARION,  OHIO 


J 


EFFERSON 

EXPLOSIVES 


MADE  IN 


BIRMINGHAM 

Black  Powder 

Dynamite 

Blasting  Supplies 

SHIPMENTS 

of  Any  Quantity,  to  Any  Point,  of  Any  grade 

at  Any  Time 

JEFFERSON  POWDER  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Case  36  Horse  Power  10-Ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price,  with  Simple  Cylinder,  $2,200; 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
The  Only  Spring-Mounted  Road  Roller  Built 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10 -ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24,  which  gives  full  description 

Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Enp-ine 

and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  23 

ADDRESS   ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  sell  the  well  kn 


1  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes 
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The  Need  For  Better  Highway  Bridges 

By  CHARLES  H.  HOYT,  C.  E.  United  States  Superintendent  Road  Construction 


The  recent  iniiji-oveiiieiit  that  has  been  made  in  tlie 
])ublic  highways  of  this  countrj^  is  encouraging  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  in  an  increasing  ratio  from  year 
to  year  for  some  time  to  come. 

Coincident  with  tlais  improvement  attention  is  being 
called  to  the  rickety,  tumble-down  shacks,  which  have 
been  popularly  known  as  bridges,  but  which  might  ap- 
proi>riately  and  truthfully  be  called  death  traps.  It 
is  surprising  that  more  serious  accidents  have  not  hap- 
pened in  view  of  the  violence  that  the  shiftless  condi- 
tion of  many  highway  bridges  has  done  to  the  simplest 
laws  of  safetJ^ 

Aside  from  the  inevitable  decay  of  timber  which  at- 
tacks the  main  members  of  a  wooden  bridge  at  every 
vital  point  and  which  may  not  appear  on  the  surface, 
there  is  added  to  this  constant  danger,  poor  foundation 
in  some  cases  and  in  many  cases  short  planks,  loose 
misplaced  planks,  and  broken,  worn-out  and  decayed 
planks.  In  an  alarming  number  of  cases  no  railings 
whatever  are  provided.  Truly  it  is  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  is  unnecessary  in  manj'  cases  and, 
in  practically  all  cases,  expensive  to  maintain.  The 
price  of  bridge  timber  is  increasing,  the  demand  for 
stronger,  safer  bridges,  and  for  those  of  such  size  as  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  is  also  growing, 
therefore  it  appears  that  this  matter  should  be  taken 
up  systematically  along  plans  that  will  result  in  as- 
sisting in  a  practical  way  such  officials  as  have  charge 
of  this  class  of  work  by  giving  them  an  oi^portunity  to 
secure  reliable  information  and  advice  to  the  end  that 
the  present  unsuitable  bridge  structures  may  be  grad- 
ually replaced  with  modern  and  substantial  bridges. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Page,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  has  been  long  and  carefully  considering  this 
question,  and  his  able  deliberations  have  thus  far  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  recently,  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Koads,  of  a  division  to  be  known  as  the  Division 
of  Highway  Bridge  Engineering.  This  work  to  be 
done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Civil  Engi- 
neer who  has  had  a  large  practical  experience  as  a 
Highway  Engineer  and  also  in  the  constriiction  of 
highway  bridges. 

The  Office  will  also  have  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Wm. 
H.  Burr  of  New  York,  as  a  Consulting  Engineer,  who 
stands  easily  as  one  of  the  ablest  Bridge  Engineers  at 
the  present  time. 

The  work  that  can  be  undertaken  for  some  time  at 
least  must  for  several  reasons  necessarily  be  limited. 
A  large  majority  of  the  highway  bridges  built  are  of 
the  shorter  spans.  One  writer  has  recently  stated  that 
"more  money  is  invested  in  bridges  of  fift/  feet  or 
less,  in  his  section  of  the  country,  than  in  all  other  types 
corabine.d.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  good 


definite  information  concerning  them  and  on  no  en- 
gineering subject  has  so  little  been  written  as  on  the 
short  span  bridges."       ' 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Division  of  Highway 
Bridge  Engineering  above  referred  to  shall  prepare  a 
set  of  standard  plans  for  the  shorter  span  Concrete 
Bridges,  probably  from  2'-0"  to  30 '-0"  at  intervals 
of  2  feet.  These  with  quantities  of  materials  required, 
together  with  plans  for  forms,  and  specifications  for 
their  construction  will  be  worked  up  as  complete  as 
possible  and  made  available  for  distribution  to  high- 
way engineers,  road  officials,  and  to  such  others  as 
mav  be  interested. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  HOYT 

In  addition  to  preparing  the  above  plans  which  may 
be  added  to  by  those  of  greater  span  and  different  type 
as  time  affords  an  opportunity,  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
a  wash  drill  outfit  for  testing  the  foundation  for  pro- 
posed bridge  piers  and  abutments.  This  branch  of  the 
work  alone,  if  taken  advantage  of,  should  supply  a 
valuable  and  much  needed  assistance  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  many  cases. 

To  secure  the  services  of  this  division  it  will  simply 
be  uecesary  for  the  local  authorities  to  make  an  appli- 
cation upon  a  blanlv  which  will  l)e  furnished  upon  i-e- 
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quest  for  the  assignment  of  a  Bridge  Engineer,  who 
will  be  sent,  so  far  as  the  limited  force  will  allow,  to 
make  an  inspection  of  location  and  foundation,  and 
also  to  give  such  information  as  may  be  helpful  re- 
garding size  and  type  of  liridges  adapted  to  that  partic- 
ular location. 

It  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  work  of  testing  foun- 
dations to  the  short  spans  mentioned  above,  but  this 
class  of  work  may  be  undertaken  for  bridges  of  any 
span. 

A  practice  that  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  past  has 
been  for  those  in  charge  of  bridge  work  to  call  for 
plans  and  bids  to  be  sulunitted  for  a  certain  bridge  on 
a  certain  day.  Not  nuich  definite  information  is  given 
the  bidders,  upon  which  to  submit  tlieir  competitive 
bids.  Scarcely  anj-thing  is  known  about  the  design 
of  the  bridge  by  those  to  whom  the  plans  are  submitted. 
These  two  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  condemn  this 
system  as  inefficient,  dangerous  and  undesirable.  It 
gives  the  unreliable  concern  an  opportunity'  to  under- 
bid the  reliable  concern,  and  the  glib  salesman  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  contract.  It  forces  designers 
to  compete  with  light  designs,  that  will  be  cheap  at 
first  cost  but  in  reality  expensive  and  inade(|uatc.  mucli 
against  their  wishes  or  good  judgment. 

Another   cheap  practice,   little   short   of  fraud,    that 


has  been  perpetrated,  but  which  may  also  be  traced  to 
lack  of  information  by  those  officials  in  charge,  is  the 
inadequate  and  poorl_y  constructed  abutments  and 
wing  walls  that  have  been  built.  One  instance  the 
writer  recalls  especially'  of  a  wing  wall  built  liy  eon- 
tract  7  or  8  feet  high,  10  inches  thick  at  the  top,  12 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  with  earth  embankments 
higher  than  the  wall  and  no  reinforcement.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  it  had  broken  off  at  the  angle 
and  fallen  into  the  stream  below.  The  other  wings 
walls  were  cracked  at  the  angle  and  ready  to  fall. 

Another  case  is  sighted  where  it  was  attempted  to 
build  their  wing  walls  of  common  brick  and  the  Com- 
missioner was  willing  to  admit  that  it  cost  at  least 
.+300.00  to  find  out  their  mistake. 

Such  systems  as  these  have  existed.  I  maintain,  not 
through  wilful  ignorance,  but  simply  because  reliable 
information  has  not  been  available  in  such  form  that 
it  could  be  obtained  conveniently  by  our  road  officials 
in  the  country  districts.  Of  course  there  has  been  op- 
portunity in  most  instances  to  obtain  engineering  as- 
sistance but  for  the  short  span  bridges  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, the  expense  which  would  have  been  relative- 
l.v  large  has  not  appeared  to  be  warranted.  It  appears 
therefore  to  be  a  proper  and  an  imi^ortant  work  for 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  to  undertake,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  its  assistance  will  lie  availed  of  bv  those  interested. 


Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian Good  Roads  Association  was  held  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 5th  and  6th,  and  although  the  attendance  was  not 
as  large  as  at  the  first  convention,  yet  it  was  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  good  roads  advocates  who  met  in 
the  pavillion  on  the  Exposition  grounds  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  various  questions  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  good  roads.  There  were 
representatives  present  from  all  of  the  six  states.  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky,  composing  the  association. 

The  convention  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
Knoxville  men   composed  of  the   following : 

Mr.  William  A.  :\foberlv.  :\Ir.  Geo.  E,  Helm.  Col.  Wm. 
:\I.  Epps.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hall,  Mr.  Ben  A.  .Morton.  :\Ir. 
Alfred  C.  Harmon,  Jlr.  John  L.  Boyd,  Mr.  Rhea  Craw- 
ford. Mr.  Wiley  L.  ^loi'gan,  Mr.  Gordon  Nye. 

The  association  is  very  much  indel)ted  to  these  men 
for    ari-anging    all    details    regarding    the    convention 
for  Vioth  its  i)usiness  sessions  and  its  entertainment. 
MOHXIXG  SKSSIOX.  OCTOBER  ^Tll. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  its  President, 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina, 
at  ]0:30  o'clock.  An  opening  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  D.  A.  Williams,  pa.stor  of  the  Pilgrims  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Knoxville.  The  President  then  in- 
troduced Col.  L.  T.  'iyson  of  Knoxville.  who  made  the 
address  of  wcleome  in  behalf  of  tlie  state  of  Tennessee. 
Colonel  Tyson  is  a  l)rillianr  speakei'  and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  at  his  best.  He  reviewed  the  progress  of 
road-building  in  Tennessee  and  j)rpdicted  that  the  con- 
vention would  do  mncli  to  push  forward  the  i-  lad- 
building  movement. 

At   the  conclusion   of   his   addicss,    Hon.    Samuel    G. 


Heiskell,  mayor  of  Knoxville,  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Knoxville.  It  breathed 
the  proper  spirit  of  Tennessee  hospitality  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  needs  of  the  Appalachian  region,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  roads,  was  very  interesting. 
He  told  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  automobile 
for  improved  roads  and  of  the  thousands  of  advantages 
which  good  roads  brought  to  the  farmers,  bringing 
them  in  touch  with  markets,  making  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail  possible  and  giving  an  impulse  to  the  public 
school  s.ystem  of  every  state  in  the  union.  He  dis- 
cussed the  growth  of  rural  delivery  as  follows : 

"Now,  in  the  year  1897 — Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  cjuoting  from  an  article  written  by  you  in 
the  magazine  "Southern  Good  Roads,"  published  at 
Lexington,  over  in  the  great  state  of  North  Carolina — 
in  the  year  1897  the  United  States  government  appro- 
priated forty  thousand  dollars  for  free  I'ural  delivery 
in  the  United  States  and  there  were  eighty-three  routes. 
Fiv(>  years  later,  there  were  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
di-ed  and  ninety-eiglif  rural  routes,  and  il^-t.689,075  of 
a])pi'opriation  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 
In  1907  there  were  37,728  rural  routes,  and  the  gov- 
ernment appropriated  !f!28,200,000.  Coming  down  to 
the  year  1910,  this  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  there 
were  41,089  rural  routes,  and  the  government  appro- 
priated 37,260,000.  So  you  see  in  thirteen  years 
the  number  of  routes  leap  from  eighty-three  in  1897  to 
-1-U0S9  in  1910.  Tlie  appropriations  In-  congress  leap 
from  .+40.000  in  1897  to  ,+37,260,000  in'l910." 

He  showed  how  this  service  was  directly  dependent 
up  in  good  roads  and  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  im- 
lu-iivement   it  had   wrought  in   Tennessee. 

At  the  close  of  ;\li-.  Ileiskell's  address  the  President 
introduced   Hon.   William  J.    Oliver,   President  of  the 
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Appalachian  Exposition,  who  made  a  short  address  of 
welcome  to  the  visiting  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Ex- 
position. Mr.  Oliver  said  in  part:  "It  is  altogether 
needless,  gentlemen,  for  nie  to  say  to  you  that  we  are 
glad  to  see  you  here  today  and  to  -vveleome  you  in  our 
midst.  I  wish,  however,  to  digress  somewhat  from  the 
previous  speakers  and  take  part  of  my  time  in  saying 
a  few  words  to  you  along  practical  lines,  as  I  see  them. 
You  are  all  practical  men  and  men  of  affairs  who  are 
sacrificing  considerable  time  from  your  business  to 
come  here  and  attend  this  convention.  There  is  one 
thing  in  connection  with  the  good  road  movement  that 
we  sometimes  perhaps  overlook,  and  that  is  that  it  has 
a  practical  side. 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  a  contractor.  In  fact 
from  my  boyhood  I  have  been  connected  with  con- 
struction camps  and  construction  work.  From  sixteen 
.vears  of  age  I  have  worked  along  construction  lines, 
living  in  construction  camps  from  Mexico  to  Manitoba 
and  from  Arizona  to  Maine.  Thus  I  have  had  the  op- 
portvuiity  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  construction 
work  from  its  very  foundation,  and  believe  I  am  com- 
petent to  judge  of  what  is  required  to  successfully  car- 
ry out  construction  work  in  regard  to  good  roads.  I 
have  seen  large  sums  of  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended for  road  construction  Avhere  the  results  accom- 
plished were  not  anj'where  near  in  proportion  to  what 
they  should  be  for  the  amount  expended.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  the  money  appropriated  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  did  not  accomplish  the  desu'ed  results. 
We  make  these  appropriations  and  then  we  elect  a  pro- 
tege of  some  group  of  politicians  to  have  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  of  this  mone.v,  whether  or  not  he 
may  be  qualified  for  the  position.  These  questions  re- 
lating to  good  road  construction  should  be  handled  by 
competent,  broad-minded  engineers,  who  are  paid  sal- 
aries    commensurate     with    their    work.     Each    state 


should  have  an  engineer  of  that  character  in  charge  oF 
the  road  work  in  that  state,  and  he  and  his  assistants 
should  be  selected  entirel.v  regardless  of  politics.  .  In 
other  words,  all  questions  relating  to  good  roads  should 
be  absolutely  out  of  politics.  The  highway,  or  road 
commissioners,  should  be  men  of  such  character  and 
standing  in  the  community  that  all  Avill  have  confidence 
in  them.  Our  universities,  and  particularly  our  state 
universities,  should  educate  engineers  along  practical 
lines,  so  that  there  would  be  sufficient  men  ciualified 
to  take  up  the  good  road  work  throughout  the  state, 
thus  assuring  the  state  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  good  road  work  will  be  spent,  in  an  economical  and 
safe  way. 

' '  I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  position  as  President 
of  the  Exposition  to  express  a  few  things  to  you  which 
I  believe,  if  carried  out,  will  assure  the  wise  expendi- 
ture of  good  road  funds,  which  will  i-esult  in  the  ac- 
tual construction  of  good  roads.  We  are  glad  to  have 
you  with  us  at  the  Exposition  and  trust  that  you  will 
stay  until  its  close  and.  if  you  like  us,  remain  with  us 
forever. ' ' 

In  replying  to  the  address  of  Avelcom^,  President 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  am  sure  we  appreciate  what  Mr.  Oliver  has  said, 
and  especially  two  thmgs  in  regard  to  road  construc- 
tion througliout  our  different  states.  One  is  that  the 
good  road  work  in  every  state  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  politics,  and  also  that  all  good  road  work 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  competent  road  en- 
gineers. I  think  if  we  can  obtain  in  all  our  .state  those 
two  principles  regarding  road  work,  we  will  obtain  the 
very  best  results  in  regard  to  good  work  construction. 
There  are  present  as  delegates,  as  members  of  our  good 
roads  associations,  meml)ers  from  all  the  six  states  com- 
posing the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion, these  states  being  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
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(';il-iiliiiM,  <Teiii-fii;i.  Tciiiii'sscc-  ;iiul  Kentucky.  Kentucky 
luis  ji)iiic(l  witli  us  since  tile  lasl  meeting  of  the  assci- 
ciatiiin.  and  we  are  very  glad,  indeed,  tn  welcDiiic  llic 
ineiiiliers  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  as  uicnilnTs  not  oiil\- 
in  this  convention,  but  as  mendiers  also  oi  the  go  }d 
roads  associations.  1  wish  to  state  to  the  Mayjr  of 
KnoxN'ille  as  the  representative  of  the  city,  and  also  to 
.Ml-.  Oliver  as  the  re|)reseiil:i1  i  \e  )f  the  ex|)i)sit  ion  that 
we  fully  apjircciate  their  kindness  ;nid  their  cordial 
welcome  that  they  ha\-e  gi\('ii  lo  us  in  the  state,  the 
city,  and  to  the  e.\|)ositioii. " 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  I'ratt  intro- 
duced Governor  Augustus  E.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  who 
made  one  of  the  responses  o  the  addresses  of  welcome. 
His  speech  was  a  very  remarkable  one  in  many  re- 
spects and  brought  forth  frei|uent  applause.  Follow- 
ing his  speech  Dr.  Pratt  outlined  the  work  that  the  as- 
sociation has  accomidislied  during  the  past   year: 

"As  you  kniw,  we  start(^d  out  with  a  definite  object 
in  view.  \Vi'  have  that  object  slated  here  on  our  ])ro- 
graiii.  anil  the  object  of  the  association  is  to  pi'ovide 
ways     and     means    for     the     const  rnd  imi    of   iiiipr  i\'ed 
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roads  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Moiiiitaiiis.  -with 
connecting  roails  leading  i.i  the  Piedmont  regions  of 
Virginia.  North  Carolina  South  Carolina,  GeDrgia. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  When  the  convention  first 
met  last  year  in  Asheville,  but  very  little  thought  had 
been  given  1)\-  these  six  states  as  to  the  advisability  and 
the  practicability  of  the  construction  of  through  roads 
in  this  southern  Appalachian  region.  While  as  >'et 
we  have  not  perhajjs  any  me  road,  good  road,  extend- 
ing from  one  .state  to  the  <,llier  in  tlie  southern  Appa- 
lachian region,  we  have  made  a  most  splemli<l  start  to- 
ward the  construction  of  tlu-se  through  highways.  The 
rjad  across  from  North  Carolina  to  Knoxville.  Ten- 
ne.s.see.  is.  to  my  mind,  now  prettv  well  assiii'ed — that 
is^.  from  Charlotte  to  .\sheville  ai'id  from  Asheville  to 
Knoxville.  Then  we  have  imother  highway  which,  in 
North  Carolina,  we  are  v(.'fy  much  interested  in,  which 
is  known  as  the  crest  of  the  Hlue  Ridge  highway.  We 
have  ali-eady  i-iised  snfHcient  m  mey  so  as  to  neai-ly 
complete  tlie  survey  of  the  crest  o'f  the  Mine  Kidge 
highway. 

"South  Carolina  has  held  good  roads  meetings  since 
the  Asheville  meeting,  and  are  arranging  and  have 
made  surveys  regarding  roads  frinii  Spartanburg  and 
(Ireeiiville.  Smith  Carolina,  to  llendersonvjlle  and 
Asheville. 


"So  you  can  see.  we  ha\-e  made  a  start  in  regard  to 
w  n-kiiig  out  the  object  of  this  association,  and  the  ob- 
ject we  started  with  last  year  will  continue  to  be  the 
object  of  the  a.ssociation  until  we  see  that  object  ac- 
complished, and  the  convention  called  here  at  Knox- 
\ille  is  to  see  how  we  can  push  this  movement  forward 
still  iiKU'e  iapidl\  during  the  coming  year,  to  assist  the 
\-ari  )iis  st;ite  good  roads  assix'iat  ions  and  the  coxxnty 
good  roads  associations  in  arousing  an  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm for  good  roads  in  local  sections  of  these  dif- 
ferent states,  so  that  those  count  v  associations  can  take 
h  )ld  and  do  their  part  toward  interesting  their  people 
in  the  construction  of  their  links  of  these  improved  high- 
ways that  will  connect  state  with  state,  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  have  the  same  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
states  during  this  c(Hiiing  year  as  has  been  shown  by 
some  of  the  states  during  the  past  year,  we  will  see  by 
the  time  we  meet  in  anothei'  year  a  certain  number  of 
tlu'se  g  )od  roads  fully  completed  and  open  for  trav- 
el as  good  roads. 

"1  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever  stated  to  the  as- 
sociation my  defiiiiti  111  of  a  good  roatl.  It  is  a  very 
sim])ly  one.  A  good  road  1.-.  mie  that  is  good  :^65  days 
in  the  year.  In  our  roatl  work  throughout  many  of 
the  states  we  hear  thi^  statement,  "Our  roads  are  good 
enough  ;  they  are  fine."  When  that  statement  has  been 
made,  the  road  may  have  been  in  splendid  condition, 
because  you  cannot  find  a  better  road  to  ride  over  than 
a  first  (dass  clay  road  in  dry  weather,  but  it  is  the 
worst  road  to  tr\-  to  pull  through  when  there  happens 
ti  be  any  rain  fall  upon  that  clay  road;  and  so,  in 
North  Carolina,  we  are  using  that  tlefinition  of  a  good 
road,  that  a  good  road  is  one  that  is  good  365  days  in 
the  year,  and  that  is  the  road  that  we  are  working 
for  through  this  ass;>ciatioii  in  connection  with  the  im- 
|iroved    roads  connecting   state  with   state. 

"The  association  has  also  published  during  the  past 
yiar  eight  bulletins  regarding  good  roads  work 
thriuigh.out  these  states,  and  giving  to  the  members  of 
the  associati  111  what  the  association  has  accomplished 
and  what  they  are  expecting  to  do.  Those  bulletins 
have  been  i)ublislied  in  editions  of  a  thousand  each, 
and  have  been  sent,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  county 
ofificials  and  road  oliHcials  in  the  live  states  which  com- 
posed that  year  the  Southern  Appalachian  Gcuitl  Roads 
Association.  We  have  given  out  so  many  of  those  eight 
thousand  iiieees  of  good  roatls  literature  that  I 
was  only  ably  to  bring  t )  this  convention  about  fifty 
copies,  so  that  the  delegates  who  have  not  received 
them  can  see  the  character  of  the  literature  that  the 
association  has  ]niblished.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
arranged  with  "Southern  Good  Roads"  that  the  mag- 
azine shall  become  the  official  organ  of  the  Southern 
Apjialachian  Good  Roads  Association,  so  that  now  the 
proceedings  of  the  associati<in.  the  gootf  riads  articles 
and  literature,  are  published  in  that  magazine.  It  has 
taken  a  certain  amount  of  mone\'  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  association,  and  the  treasurer's  account  was 
aiulited  last  night  by  a  special  auditing  committee  ap- 
p  linted  by  the  president,  antl  showed  a  balance  of 
three  dollars  in  the  treasury.  We  collected  last  year 
for  the  work  of  the  association  $453.50,  and  have  ex- 
pended in  the  work  of  the  association  .^450. 50,  leaving 
.+3  in  the  treasure-. 

"N:)w,  it  is  going  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  mone.v 
t  I  continue  the  work  during  the  coming  year,  and  we 
hope  that  all  the  delegates  who  are  attending  the  con- 
vention who  are  not  members  of  the  association  will 
join  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association 
and  become  active  members  in  that  wnrk.  Our  dues 
as  prescribed  by  the  association,  ai'e  only  one  dollar 
pel-    year,    which    includes    the   year's   subscription    to 
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''Southern  Good  Roads,"  and  the  membership  eonimit- 
tee,  of  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Varner,  of  Lexington,  North 
Carolina,  is  chairman,  will  be  very  glad  to  enroll  all  the 
delegates  as  members  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Good  Roads  Association." 

Dr.  Pratt  then  called  for  reports  from  the  state  good 
roads  associations  and  Sen.ator  Bosworth,  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Good  Roads  Association,  responded  in 
part  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Good  Roads  Association,  I  assure 
yovi  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  with  you  today 
and  to  have  listened  to  these  discussions,  in  which  I 
believe  there  is  more  good,  hard  common  sense  than 
any  road  talks  that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  tell  you  what  the  Kentucky  Good  Roads 
Association  is  doing  in  the  interest  of  the  good  road 
movement.  Our  distinguished  governor  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  has  already  told  you  in  a  few  words 
what  our  association  has  done,  its  success  and  its  fail- 
ures, and  its  determination  to  have  go;id  roads  in  Ken- 
tucky. Our  Kentucky  Good  Road  Association  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  allows  the 
.state  to  give  its  aid  for  public  road  purposes  to  any 
county.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  movement  that  means 
much  to  every  section  of  our  country.  It  means  more 
to  Kentuck.y  than,  I  believe,  to  any  other  state,  because 
in  the  central  part  of  our  state  we  have  good  roads 
that  the  state  did  help  to  build,  and  perhap.s  it  might  not 
be  out  of  place  for  rae  to  tell  a  little  experience  that 
we  had  in  holding  our  good  roads  conventions  over 
the  state,  of  one  county  we  came  in  contact  with.  It 
is  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.  We  went  down  there. 
They  have  the  best  roads,  the  best  people,  and  it  is 
considered  the  aristocratic  county  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  we  went  doAvn  there.  "We  knew  that  those 
people  had  all  the  roads  they  wanted,  and  perhaps  they 
did  not  cai'e  so  much  for  the  rest  of  the  countr^•.  Of 
course,  they  wanted  us  to  do  everything  that  would 
help  them,  but  they  did  not  want  to  help  tJ  do  it.  So 
we  went  down  there  and  held  our  little  convention,  and 
the  words  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  a  professor 
there  of  the  public  schools,  and  I  remember  his  elo- 
quence. His  hair  shook  almost  like  Billy  Britttn's 
when  he  used  to  deliver  his  famous  orations,  when  he 
was  telling  us  how  much  he  believed  in  good  roads, 
how  much  they  did  for  the  state,  how  much  they  did  for 
the  schools,  and  how  much  he  wanted  us  to  have  them, 
but  he  said.  "If  yau  do,  go  make  your  own  counties 
pay  for  them." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  that  every  state 
in  the  union  can  have  good  roads  without  state  aid.  1 
will  go  further  than  that.  I  believe  that  our  national 
government  also  owes  its  aid  to  this  great  work  more 
even  than  what  it  is  doing  t:iday.     (Applause.)" 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bosworth's  address  the  President 
introduced  Mr.  T.  J.  Hale,  President  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Good. Road  Association,  who  told  briefly  what 
theif  association  was  doing.  Mr.  Hale  spoke  in  part 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention.  [ 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  good  road  movement 
that  is  now  so  prevalent  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Region,  and,  as  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Good 
Roads  Association,  I  tojk  the  privilege  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  our  association  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  addresses 
made  at  this  convention.  Ten  years  ago,  mv  comity 
(Hamblen)  i.ssued  $50,000  in  lionds  for  builcling  ma- 
cadam roads.  Eighteen  miles  of  macadam  roads  were 
built.     Three    vears    later   there    was  another  issue   of 


$50, ()()().  out  (if  which  we  were  U(jt  able  to  build  quite 
s)  many  miles  of  road.  I  am  ashamed  to  saj'  that  1 
voted  against  both  these  measures.  After  I  become 
older  and  had  more  experience,  and  had  entered  into 
public  life  and  become  acquainted  with  public  necessi- 
sities,  I  realized  the  need  of  good  macadam  roads  in 
our  connt\',  and  have  since  that  time  been  in  favor  of 
every  movement  started  in  our  county  fur  good  roads 
and  other  public  benefits.  Two  years  ago  there  came 
up  the  proposition  to  issue  $200,000  for  the  completion 
of  macadam  roads  throughout  Hamblen  county,  and 
out  of  the  entire  membershi])  of  the  county  court,  there 
was  only  one  man  who  was  opposed  to  it.  Thus  bonds 
have  lieeii  issued  and  the  mone>"  is  now  being  spent  in 
the  construction  of  good  roads,  and  when  this  system 
is  completed,  we  will  have  tlie  best  system  of  macadam 
roads  of  any  county  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  This 
result  has  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  a  few 
men  wlio  have  gone  down  into  their  own  pockets  and 
spent    theii-   money    in    creating   a    sentiment    fnr    good 


A  Shiftless  Bridge  and  Death  Trap 

1-iiads  and  attending  good  road  meetings  similar  to  this 
one.  The  work  of  the  Good  Roads  Association  is  edu- 
cational but  it  has  created  a,  sentiment  for  good  roads 
through ')ut  our  rural  sections  so  that  now  a  man  living 
in  the  country  is  anxious  to  have  a  good  road  over 
which  lie  can  go  to  and  from  town,  and  over  which  he 
can  haul  his  produce  fi'inu  his  farm  to  town. 

"These  good  roads  meetings  have  advanced  the  good 
roads  movement  more  than  anything  else  did,  for  they 
do  call  attention  to  the  value  of  good  roads,  compel 
people  to  realize  that  there  is  a  wide  interest  in  good 
road  construction,  and  that  there  are  many  men  who 
are  willing  to  back  n\>  tlieii'  belief  in  good  roads  by  ex- 
l)eiidiiig  a  great  deal  of  money  and  energy  in  promot- 
ing the  (■ause.  .Mtlidiigh  fm-  the  time  being  we  may 
sometimes  feel  that  very  little  is  being  accomplished, 
yet  as  the  years  go  iiy  we  are  able  to  see  that  the  ef- 
forts we  put  forth  have  become  fruitful  and  are  of 
great  value  to  our  community.  These  meetings  are 
beneficial  to  us  for  we  are  able  to  gather  renewed  hope 
and  energy  and  ideas,  and  when  we  go  back  home  we 
can  use  this  material  amongst  our  neighbors,  and  thus 
the  good  road  movement  is  ad\'aneed.  I  believe  that 
in  a  few  imu'c  years  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region 
will  contain  the  best  s\'steni  of  roads  of  any  section  in 
the  country,  and  when  it  does  we  liave  the  vei-y  best 
place  in  which  to  live." 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  work  of  Cciunty 
Associations  and  their  value  to  tlie  good  road  cause,  and 
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then  introduced  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  of  Asheville.  North 
Carolina,  who  read  a  mo.st  valuable  and  instructive  pa- 
per on  the  value  of  County  Good  Koad  Associations. 
This  address  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  South- 
ern Good  Roads.  In  eonchuling-  his  vei\v  helpful  ad- 
dress Dr.   Ambler  said : 

"T  might  also  state  in  closing  that  we  have  here  t.)- 
day.  representing  the  Good  Roads  Association  of  Ashe- 
ville and  Buncombe  county,  over  twenty  of  our  mem- 
bers. We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
work  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  are  also  here  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging Knoxville  to  organize  a  Knoxville  and  Knox 
County  Roads  Association,  which  we  believe  can  do 
similar  work  as  is  lieing  done  by  the  Asheville  and 
Buncombe  County  Association.  If  you  believe  that 
my  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  our  Association 
is  worthy  of  our  endeavors  is  also  worthy  of  yours,  and 
if  you  believe  that  as  an  association  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful, we  urge  upon  you  to  organize  a  Knoxville  and 
Knox  Countv  Good  Roads  Association." 


A  Desperate  Method  of  Replanking  a  Bridge  and  Inevitable  Result  of 
All  Wooden  Floors 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Ambler's  talk  the  meeting  was 
thrown  open  for  general  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
coiuity  and  state  Good  Roads  Associations.  Among 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Mr.  Cyrus  Kehr 
of  Knoxville,  llr.  M.  V.  Richards  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, Mr.  W.  J.  Oliver,  Col.  L.  T.  Tyson,  and  Mr.  B.  C. 
Chambers. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  the  following  commitees : 

The  membership  committee:  H.  B.  Varner,  Chairman. 
Lexington,  N.  C. ;  J.  W.  Huff.  Castlewood,  Va. ;  W.  L. 
Spoon,  Burlington,  N.  C. ;  -Tohn  L.  Bovd,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  J.  F.  Bosworth,  Middlesboro,  Ky. ;  E.  J.  Wat- 
son. Columbia,  S.  C. ;  T.  J.  Hale,   Jlorristown,  Tenn. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions :  S.  W.  McCallie, 
Chairman.  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Cvrus  Kehr,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
M.  0.  Eldridge,  Washington,  D.  C;  S.  H,  Webb, 
Oaks,  X.  C. ;  Hale  Houston,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. ; 
Walter  E.  Rowe.  Lexington.  Ky. ;  J.  II.  Ilardetta.  Roan- 
oke, Va. ;  II,  P.  Lewis.  Bristol,  Tenn. 

The  Nominating  Committee:  E.  C.  Chambers,  Chair- 
man, A.sheville,  N.  C. ;  C.  L.  Denuk,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  H. 
Hocutt,  Roanoke,  Va.;  F.  R.  Hewitt,  Asheville,  N.  C. ; 
Wiley  L.  ^lorgan.  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  W.  P.  Cantwell, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  W.  P.  Conner,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C. ; 
J.  P.  Goodwin,  Greenville.  S.  C. ;  I).  C.  Chapman,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

On  the  Publicitv  Committee  the  President  asked  ;\Ir. 


J.  R.  XA'illiams  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  to  act  as  Chair- 
man and  for  all  representatives  of  the  press  to  consid- 
er themselves  members  of  that  committee. 

xU  1:15  a  recess  was  taken  until  3:00  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION.  OCTOBER  5TII. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  at  3:15  o'clock  with  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  President  announced  that  Gov.  il.  F.  Ansel  of 
South  Carolina  had  expected  to  be  present  but  was 
unavoidably  detained,  and  that  Prof.  F.  H.  Colcock  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  would  represent  the 
governor,  ancl  brought  a  special  message  from  him. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Colcock  "s  address  the  President 
introduced  ]Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  Forester  of  the  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  who  made 
an  address  on  the  relation  of  good  roads  to  economic 
forestry.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  an 
early  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads. 

The  next  subject  taken  up  for  discussion  was  the 
"Use  of  Convicts  on  the  Public  Roads."  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  a  very  able  paper  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
]McCallie,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  followed  by  splen- 
did addresses  by  W.  L.  Spoon,  Highway  Engineer  for 
the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey, 
and  Hon.  P.  St.  J.  J.  Wilson,  Highway  Commissioner 
of  the  state  of  Virginia.  Two  of  these  addresses  are 
published  in  full  another  part  of  this  issue  of  Southern 
Good  Roads.  These  papers  brought  out  a  very  inter- 
esting and  lively  discussion  and  some  which  added  con- 
siderable valuable  information  to  this  question.  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Ashley.  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee,  spoke  as 
follows  regarding  the  situation  in  Tennessee : 

"I  might  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion here.  Possibly  some  of  you  know  that  at  the  last 
legislature  the  governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  recommend  to  the  incoming  legislature 
this  year  laws  for  the  roads.  Mr.  Oliver,  of  this  city, 
is  one  of  those  commissioners  who  have  been  appointed. 
There  are  three  members,  and  the  supposition  is  that 
the  same  question  is  going  to  lie  threshed  out  with  the 
legislature  at  this  coming  year. 

"The  county  and  misdemeanor  convicts  are  now 
worked  on  the  roads,  and  the  state  is  being  benefitted 
by  them.  The  state  convicts — I  do  not  know  the  full 
details  of  the  system,  but  as  you  all  know,  at  least  the 
life  prisoners — are  working  in  the  mine,  and  as  you 
doubtless  all  knoAV,  with  a  result  which  is  very  detri- 
mental to  health.  The  percentage  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  mines.  I  understand,  is  extremely  high,  far  above 
anything  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  .state  penitentiary 
at  Nashville  where  are  confined  those  who  are  not 
working  the  mines.  One  diffieult.v  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  taking  them  out  of  the  mines  is  the  fact  that 
the  stale  owns  this  coal  land  and,  more  than  that,  has 
recently  bought  a  large  amount  of  additional  land. 
Taking  them  out  of  the  mines  will  mean  their  dispojsal 
for  something  else  of  that  coal  land.  In  view  of  the 
situation  with  the  government  coal  lands  in  the  west. 
I  think  that  that  will  not  prove  a  formidable  obstacle. 
The  government  has  been  making  a  full  study  of  the 
question  of  leasing  its  coal  mines  in  the  west,  and,  as 
I  was,  before  coming  to  this  state,  a  member  of  the 
government  board  which  has  that  in  charge,  I  ftm 
convinced  that  the  more  coal  land  the  state  can  own. 
the  better  it  will  be  for  its  exchequer.  Take  the  con- 
victs out  of  the  mines  and  put  them  on  the  road.  As 
far  as  I  have  heard  there  has  not  been  an  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  keeping  them  in  the  mines,  and  a 
great  many  have  been  advanced  for  putting  them  on 
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the  roads.  Great  agitation  is  being  made  now  for  that. 
The  coal  men  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  get  them 
out  of  the  nnues,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  this 
coming  winter  will  see  legislation  which  will  doubtless 
start  the  movement  toward  taking  them  out  of  the 
mines  and,  I  hope,  putting  them  on  the  roads." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  of  Kuoxviile  also  discussed  ablj' 
the  convict  system  of  Tennessee  and  condemned  it  se- 
verely. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  the  delegates 
adjourned  to  the  government  exhibit,  where  ilr.  'SI. 
0.  Eldridge,  one  of  the  road  experts  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  met  them  and  explained 
to  them  the  good  roads  exhibit  that  the  government 
had  made  for  the  Appalachian  Exposition.  This  ex- 
hibit was  described  in  detail  in  the  September  number 
of  Southern  Good  Roads. 

MORNING  SESSION  OCTOBER  (JTH. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  convention  Avas  open- 
ed with  prayer  bv  the  Rev.  D.  A.  "Williams  of  Knox- 
ville. 

The  first  speaker  was  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  who  was  in- 
troduced by  the  President  as  a  man  keenly  alive  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  States  and 
one  who  realizes  the  value  of  good  roads  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  devolopment  of  freiglit  in  the  territory  ad- 
jacent to  railways.  Mr.  P'inley's  great  speech  will  ap- 
pear in  Southern  Good  Roads  next  month. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Finley 's  address,  a  motion  was 
made  seconded  and  passed  by  the  convention  that  the 
association  have  a  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Finley 's  ad- 
dress printed  far  distribution  througliout  the  Southern 
Appalachian  States. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  consisted  of  re- 
ports regarding  certain  inter-state  and  inter-county 
highways  in  which  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good 
Roads  Association  is  especially  interested.  Reports 
were  made  by  the  following : 

Mr.  Cyrus  Kehr  of  Konxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  Char- 
lotte-Asheville-Knoxville  Highway. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Beard  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  on  the  Salisbui\y- 
Hickory-Lenoir  Highway. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Bosworth  of  Kentucky  on  the  Knox- 
ville-Cumberland  Gap-Cincinnati  Highway. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Spoon.  Highway  Engineer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Highway. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Triangular  Route,  Raleigh-Winston- 
Salem-Pinehurst. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  these  reports  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Strahan.  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  on 
"Top  Soil  Method  of  Road  Construction  Used  in  Clark 
County,  Georgia."  This  paper  will  be  published  m 
fr.ll  in  an  early  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  OCTOBER  6TH. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  at  3  :-30  p.  m.  The  first  address  was  made  by 
Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge,  road  expert  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  who  spoke  on  the  subject.  "Need- 
ed Reforms  in  Road  Legislation  for  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian Region,"  This  paper  will  be  published  in 
full  in  another  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads. 

The  next  speakers  were  representatives  of  the  South- 
ern and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railways,  Mr.  W.  J.  Craig, 
representing  the  latter  road,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards, 
the  former.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  spoke^nthusias- 
ticalLy  on  the  value  of  good  roads  and  told  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  railroads  that  they  represented  in  the  con- 


struction of  good  roads  througliout  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian States. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  two  other  pa- 
pers which  were  to  have  been  given  at  this  afternoon 
session  were  read  Ijy  title  as  follows: 

"To  What  Extent  Do  Automobiles  Destroy  Our 
Roads,"  a  paper  prepared  b.y  the  Hon.  L.  W.  Page,  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads. 

"Road  Legislation  and  the  Automobile  as  a  Factor 
in  the  Good  Roads  ilovement"  by  Henry  R.  Brown  of 
Tennessee.  These  papers  will  be  published  in  full  in 
an  early  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 
The  committee  on   resolutions  made   its   report   and 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  present  bad  condition  of  many  of  the 
principal  roads  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  is 
due  to  the  extreme  localization  of  road  affairs,  to  the 
lack  of  skilled  supervision,  and  to  the  present  system 
Avhich  prevails  in  all  of  the  southern  states,  except  Vir- 
ginia, of  having  road  taxes  paid  in  labor — 


A  Result  of  Sharp  and  Dangerous  Curves  at  Bridges  and 
Too  Narrow  Bridge  Entrance 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved;  that  we  favor  state  aid  in 
building  the  main  lines  of  road  either  at  the  entire  cost 
of  the  state,  or  in  paying  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, the  balance  to  be  borne  by  the  counties 
through  which  the  roads  pass. 

Resolved;  that  we  favor  the  establishment  of  state 
highway  departments  which  shall  employ  a  competent 
state  highway  engineer  under  whose  direction  shall  be 
built  all  roads  and  bridges  to  which  the  aid  of  the  state 
shall  be  extended. 

Resolved;  that  said  state  highway  department  should 
l)e  non-partisan,  non-paid,  and  technically  competent, 
and  should  lie  composed  of  practical  and  business 
men. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  favor  a  system  of 
county  road  administration  which  shall  jorovide, 

L  For  the  appointment  by  the  county  board,  or  the 
governing  body  of  the  county,  of  a  competent  and 
skillful  highway  engineer  or  road  superintendent,  who 
shall  have  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  roads  of  his 
county. 

2.  That  we  most  strongly  condemn  the  present 
method,  so  prevalent  in  the  Appalachian  i-egion,  of  per- 
mitting personal  and  property  road  taxes  to  be  paid  in 
labor,  and  that  we  recommended  that  all  such  taxes  be 
paid  in  cash,  in  order  that  proper  machinery  and  ecjuip- 
ment  be  purchased  and  suitable  labor  be  employed  with 
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which  ti)  do  the  ■work  in  a  proper  and  liusiness  like 
manner. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  tavor  the  issuance  of 
county  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  raising 
money  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  roads  and 
bridges  and,  further,  that  we  recommend  the  passage 
of  state-wide  laws  permitting  any  county  under  certain 
restrictions  to  issue  bonds  for  road  purposes. 

Resolved,  that  state  laws  shoidd  be  so  framed  as  1 1 
permit  counties  to  increase  property  road  taxes  with- 
out increasing  the  poll  tax,  or  the  personal  tax,  be- 
yond a  certain  fixed  standard. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  association  emphati- 
cally recommends  that  the  several  states  use  convicts 
in  road  construction  and  maintenance  so  far  as  si;ch 
convicts  are  by  age,  health,  and  other  conditions  suited 
to  such  work,  it  being  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  convict  labor  should  be  applied  to  pulilic  interests 
so  far  as  possible,  ami  that  roads  are  a  public  interest 
eminentl.v  suited  for  the  application  of  convict  labor, 
and  that  such  work  is  well  suited  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  convicts. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  most  strongly  recom- 
mend the  establishiiient  of  good  roads  associations  in 
each  county  of  the  several  states,  to  be  auxiliaries  of 
the  state  associations. 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  appoint  a  committee 
from  the  states  comprising  this  association,  each  state 
having  representation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inves- 
tigate the  statutory  road  laws  of  their  respective  stater., 
find  the  defects  of  said  laws  and  make  such  recommen- 
dations tending  to  eradicate  these  defects  and  recom- 
mend such  amendments  to  their  respective  legislatures 


as  to  them  seems  proper  and  expedient,  or  in  their  dis- 
cretion make  a  concerted  recommendation  with  such 
minor  exceptions  as  local  conditiolis  would  demand, 
said  report  or  reports  to  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Resolved,  that  the  proposed  Southern  Appalachian 
National  Forest  project  would  forward  the  good  roads 
movement  throughovit  this  region  and  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  land-owners  and  other  residents  of  the  re- 
gion, and  we  urge  upon  the  congress  the  immediate 
necessity  of  passing  the  Weeks  or  other  similar  bill. 

Resolved,  that  we  most  heartily  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  building  of  object-les- 
son roads,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  informa- 
tion through  publications,  lectures  and  otherwise,  and 
that  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  of  the  congressmen 
and  senators  from  the  Appalachian  region  that  they 
use  their  efforts  towards  having  the  appropriations  for 
that  office  increased,  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ian Good  Roads  Association  be  extended  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Exjiosition  comjiany  for  its  courtesies  in  ap- 
pointing a  place  of  nuH^ting,  to  the  railroads,  to  the 
otifice  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  for  valuable  assistance  rendered,  and  to 
the  committee  on  entertainment  of  the  Knoxville  busi- 
ness and  other  bodies,  and  to  the  press,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  states  and  their  representatives, 
for  their  endorsement  and  encouragement. 

(Signed.)  S.  W.  McCallie,  Cyrus  Kehr,  M.  0.  El- 
dridge,  S.  11.  Webb,  Hale  Houston,  Walter  E.  Rowe, 
Dr.    Arch    Cheatham. 


Convict  Labor  on  the  Roads  of  Virginia 

By    HON.  P.  ST.  JULIAN  WILSON.   State  Highway  Commissioner,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  State  of  Virginia  extends  to  hei'  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  road  improvement  aid  in  two  forms,  viz: 
convict  labor  and  money. 

While  it  is  not  proposed  at  this  time  to  discuss  tiie 
uu)ney  aid  form,  let  it  be  briefly  said  that  an  annual 
afipropriation  for  that  purpose  is  divided  between  the 
counties  applying  for  this  form  of  state  aid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  the  real  estate,  personal 
])ropert.v,  income  and  capitation  taxes  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  by  such  counties  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  A  eount.v  to  obtain  money  aid  obligates  it- 
self to  put  up  an  amount  equal  to  that  I'eceived  from 
the  state  and  to  have  the  work  done  in  accordance  with 
the  ])lans  and  specifications  of  the  State  Highway  t!oni- 
missioner  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  i-epresentative 
appointed  by  him. 

No  eount.v  can  receive  botli  formsof  state  aid  in  any 
one  year,  and  application  has  to  be  nuule  foi'  either 
that  is  desired  before  llarch  1st  of  each  year. 

Shoidd  a  county  decide  to  use  the  convict  road  force, 
its  local  road  authorities  to  obtain  such  aid  have  to 
agree  to  furnish  the  teams,  machinei-y.  tools,  materials, 
etc.,  necessary  for  an  economical  ancl  expeditious  pros- 
ecution of  the  work,  to  pav  the  salary  of  an  appointee 
of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Highway  C'ommis- 
sion  and  to  provide  such  medical  attendance  as  may 
be  reriuired  for  the  prisoners. 

The  state  convict  road  force  is  composed  of  males  ov- 
er sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  imprisoned  in  the  jails 


or  confined  in  the  penitentiary  for  terms  not  exceeding 
five   years. 

This  force  is  guarded,  fed,  clothed  and  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  and  is  furnished  by 
him  to  such  counties  atul  in  such  numbers  as  the  high 
way  commissionei'  may  direct. 

in  counties  where  the  road  force  is  to  be  used  and 
the  road  work  is  let  to  contract,  the  convicts  are  fur- 
nished to  the  contractor  at  10  cents  per  man  per  hour, 
and  their  hire  is  deducted  from  the  monthly  payments, 
the  county  securing  the  benefit  of  this  deduction.  At  one 
time  a  form  of  contract  was  tried  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  all  tiie  lalior  necessary  for  the  work  should 
be  furnished  contractcu's,  but  it  was  found  that  under 
that  system  the  labor  was  not  used  as  econcunieally  as 
when  a  i)er  diem  charge  is  made. 

Camps  are  located  with  a  view  to  securing  pi'opei- 
drainage  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  The 
men  are  quartered  in  two  sheds  that  have  corrugated 
metal  roofs  and  canvas  sides,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  they  may  be  readily  taken  down  and  set  up  again 
when  camp  is  moved.  The  eating  shed  is  provided  with 
tables  and  benches,  and  the  sleeping  shed  with  flooring 
and  l)unks.  They  are  of  ample  capacity  for  taking 
care  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men.  Smaller  build- 
ings of  the  same  construction  are  provided  for  the  ser- 
geant in  charge,  guards,  cooking,  etc.  As  a  rule  five 
prisoners  are  kept  in  camp  for  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
washing,  cleaning,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  .sergeant, 
four  or  five  guards  are  employed  at  each   camp.     Our 
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law  presei'ibes  that  the  number  of  guards  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  to  every  eight  prisoners.  The  guards  are  re- 
quired to  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  men  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  pay  of  a  sergeant  begins  usually 
with  $50.00  per  month  and  board  and  may  not  exceed 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month  and  board,  and  that  of 
a  guard  begins  with  $25.00  per  month  and  board  and 
cannot  exceed  thirty-five  dolalrs  per  month  and  board. 
Such  salaries  constitute  the  heaviest  single  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  maintenance  of  the  road  force  and  while 
tnisties  are  made  as  frequently  as  possible,  our  expe- 
rience has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  guarding. 


Traffic  on  Macadam  Road  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 
Built  by  Convict  Labor 

The  cost  to  the  state  of  providing  convict  labor  has 
thus  far  averaged  about  70  cents  per  man  per  ten  hour 
working  day. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  road  force  about  four 
years  ago,  it  has  been  worked  in  seventeen  counties. 
Starting  with  six  camps,  the  number  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  fourteen,  representing  about  seven  hundred 
prisoners  at  work  on  the  roads  of  the  state.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  owing  to  the  inadequac.v  of  the  appro- 
priation, there  are  only  twelve  camps  being  maintain- 
ed by  the  state,  though  when  it  became  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  expenses  to  withdraw  from  Washing- 
ton and  Nottoway  comities  the  camps  that  had  been 
located  there,  those  counties  arranged  to  continue  the 
road  forces  at  work  by  paying  for  their  maintenance 
out  of  the  county  funds,  which  tends  to  show  that  the 
experience  of  the  county  authorities  with  this  class  of 
labor  had  been   satisfactory. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  inefficiency  of 
convict  labor  as  compared  with  free  labor,  the  favor- 
ite arguments  being  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
criminal  classes  is  below  that  of  the  average  labor  and 
that  a  man  who  is  working  under  compulsion  with  no 
compensation  nor  hope  of  advancement  will  naturally 
not  do  as  good  work  as  a  paid  laborer.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  labor  of  convicts  hu- 
manely and  intelligently  handled  is  just  as  efficient  as 
any  other  form  of  common  labor,  in  addition  to  which 
it  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  regularity,  of  be- 
ing under  perfect  control,  and  of  being  operated  at 


about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  labor.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  drafting  prisoners  into 
the  road  force  they  are  put  through  a  physical  exami- 
nation. No  diseased  men,  or  men  incapacitated  for 
hard  work  are  taken,  and  almost  invariably  a  prison- 
er's physical  condition  is  improved  by  the  outdoor  life 
and  -wholesome  and  plentiful  food.  This  results  in  his 
being  fit  to  do  more  Avork  than  perhaps  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  do  before,  and  while  the  men  are  never 
hard  driven,  it  is  seen  that  each  one  does  a  full  clay's 
work.  Contractors,  who  are  doing  road  work  with 
convict  labor,  are  satisfied  with  it;  in  fact,  some  have 
expressed  themselves  as  preferring  it  to  hired  labor  at 
the  same  rate. 

Men  in  the  road  force  for  good  behavior  are  allowed 
a  reduction  in  their  terms  of  imprisonment  of  four  days 
a  month.  When  they  prove  competent  they  are  given 
positions  of  responsibility  on  the  work,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  instances  where  men  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  their  sentences  have  been  employed  by  contrac- 
tors at  good  wages. 

Convict  labor  on  road  work,  however,  we  have  found 
not  to  be  without  its  drawbacks.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  becomes  apparent  on  work  where  the  grading  is 
light  and  the  men  could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
if  scattered  along  the  line.  The  cost  of  employing  a 
sufficient  number  of  guards  to  permit  this  is,  of  course^ 
prohibitive. 

There  is  no  doulit  about  the  fact  that  convict  labor 
can  be  used  most  economically  when  concentrated  and 
when  employed  close  to  where  it  is  quartered.  This 
has  led  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  two  annual 
reports  of  this  department  that  to  a  large  extent  such 
labor  can  lie  more  successfully  eiii])loyed  in  quarrying 


Convict  Labor  Building  Roads,  Fifteen  Miles  From  Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 

and  the  preparation  of  road  material  than  in  actual  road 
construction.  In  such  work  can  be  secured  the  econo- 
mies of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  guards  required, 
of  less  frequent  escapes,  of  time  saved  in  getting  the 
men  to  and  from  work,  and  in  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  keeping  the  men  emplo.ved  during  weather 
that  makes  necessary  a  suspension  of  road  work.  The 
condition  of  the  ground  ma.v,  especially  ii  winter,  en- 
force idleness  of  the  road  force  for  days  and  some 
times  weeks. 

We  have  in  several  counties  where  local  stone  was 
not  obtainable  or  was  of  undersirable  cjuality,  been 
forced  to  purchase  stone  from  sources  some  times  out- 
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side  of  the  state,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
money  c  )uhl  have  been  saved  had  we  been  able  to  fur- 
nish the  material  from  (|uarries  operated  b\'  convict  la- 
bor. 

It  would,  of  course,  be'  necessary  to  locate  crushing 
plants  at  points  where  desirable  stone  could  be  ad- 
vantageously quarried  and  good  transportation  facili- 
ties obtained.  Tt  would  also  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  transportation  companies  in  the 
matter  of  low  fi-eiglit  rates,  and,  if  possible,  to  make 
an  arrangement  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  which  railroads  would  take  stone  ballast  in 
part  payment  of  freights. 


Cmvifls  (;r;i.linir  Roa.i.  Near  fhaiL.tti-.  N.nth'Carulina 

We  believe  that  under  such  coiulitions  crushed  stone- 
of  better  quality  could  be  prepared  and  delivered  in 
some  counties  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  stone  now  be- 
Mig  taken  from  local  deposits  is  costing. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  of  employing  our  pris- 
on labor  is  ever  adopted  is  problematical  as  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  it  in  some  quarters,  but  one  thing 
is  certain  the  establishnuMit  of  our  convict  road  force 
and  their  work  has  quickened  the  demand  for  improve- 
ment of  our  highways  and  given  an  impetus  to  the 
good  roads  movement  in  Virginia  that  nothing  else  has 
ever  done.  Applications  for  convict  labor  soon  far  ex- 
ceeded our  ability  to  supply  it,  and  the  legislature  at 
its  next  session  in  i-ecognition  of  the  awakening  of  our 
people  to  the  importance  of  bettering  our  I'oad  condi- 
tions, besides  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road  force,  made  an  additional  appropri- 
ation to  be  used  as  state  money  aid  by  the  counties  that 
could  not  secure  the  services  of  the  convicts. 

While  the  a])propriation  of  money  is  bj'  far  the  most 
common  form  of  aid  for  road  improvement  extended 
by  the  various  states,  our  oliservation  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  dollar  si)ont  in  the  maintenance  of 
convict  road  labor  is  productix'e  of  bettei-  results  than 
a  dollar  of  state  monev  aid. 


Road  Extravagance. 

A  correspondeni  writing  to  the  Appomattox  Times- 
Virginia  says: 

"Good  roads,  how  and  when  are  we  to  have  them? 
Tti  the  last  forty-Kve  years  nearly  $140,000  have  been 
spent  on  the  roads  in  Buckingham.  Are  they  any  bet- 
ter now  than  then  ?  Suppose  we  had  borrowed  that 
much  money  then  and  put  two  roads  in  order  from 
east  to  west  and  north  to  south.  With  the  levy  made 
from  time  ti  time  we  could  have  paid  the  interest, 
created   a  sinking  fund  and  had  enough  to  keep  the 


other  cross  roads  in  good  repair.  Some  one  will  be 
living  forty-five  years  from  now  and  will  need  roads; 
so  start  the  ball  at  once.  We  make  many  and  some 
serious  mistakes  in  this  life.  In  building  good  roads 
there  can  be  no  mistake   as  to  the    country." 

This  is  the  "horse  sense"  view  of  it.  When  a  large 
sum  is  mentioned  as  the  amount  necessary  for  con- 
structing a  stretch  of  good  road  in  a  county,  there 
are  many  who  cry  aloud  that  "it  is  too  much;  it's  ex- 
travagant." Many  people  do  not  take  second  thought 
and  reflect  upon  the  consideration  which  the  man  from 
Buckingham  has  stated  above — the  annual  waste  of 
money  on  bad  roads.  The  present  system  is  simply  a 
case  of  sinking  money  into  something  that  can  give  no 
permanent  return. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  the  good  road  that  is  the  cheap- 
est. It  stays  in  good  condition  longer;  repairs  on  it, 
when  necessary,  last  a  long  time ;  it  is  an  investment 
that  pays. — Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 


Roosevelt  on  Good  Roads. 

Ill  lltOS  at  the  national  good  roads  convention  in 
•  'hicago  ex-President  Roosevelt  said: 

"When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  terms  fit  to  char- 
acterize great  empires  and  the  men  who  made  those 
empires  great,  invariably  one  of  the  terms  used  is  to 
signify  that  that  empire  built  good  roads.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Romans,  we  speak  of  them  as  rulers,  as 
conquerors,  as  administrators,  as  good  roads  builders. 
There  are  empires  that  rose  over  night  and  fell  over 
night,  empires  whose  influence  was  absolutely  evanes- 
cent, which  have  passed  away  withoi^t  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  former  existence:  but  wherever  the  Roman  es 
tablished  his  rule  the  traces  of  that  rule  remain  deep 
io-day,  stamped  on  the  language  and  customs  of  the 


Combination  Macadam  and  Earth  Roads,  Built  by  Convict  Labor, 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 

people  or  stamped  in  the  soil  itself.  And  so,  passing 
through  Britian  fifteen  centures  and  over  after  the 
dominion  of  Rome  passed  away  the  Roman  roads  as 
features  still  remain.  Going  through  Italy,  where 
power  after  power  has  risen  and  flourished  and  van- 
ished since  the  days  when  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Roman  emperors  transferred  its  seat  from  Rome 
to  Byzantum —  going  through  Italy  after  the  Lom- 
bard, the  Goth,  the  Byzantine  and  all  the  people  of 
the  middle  ages  that  have  ruled  that  country — it  is  the 
impei'ishable  Roman  roads  that  reappear." 


An  order  has  been  placed  for  100.000  barrels  of  oys- 
ter shells  to  repair  the  shell  roads  of  St.  Bernard  Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 
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Road  Work  and  the  Convict 

By  W.  L.  SPOON,  State  Highway  Engineer  of  North  Carolina 


In  1887  what  was  known  as  the  Scott  Law  was  pass- 
ed in  North  Carolina.  This  law  empowered  the  county 
of  Alamance,  which  is  xnj  home  county,  to  levy  a 
road  tax  and  to  employ  overseers  and  guards  to  work 
convicts  on  the  public  roads.  While  very  insignificant 
and  small,  it  furnished  a  fund  and  out  of  that  fund 
was  employed  a  guard  or  overseer,  and  that  guard  or 
overseer  as  we  shall  call  him,  took  such  convicts  as 
were  sent  to  jail  and  fit  for  work,  short  term  fellows, 
thirty  days  to  six  months  prisoners,  and  began.  The 
work  was  first  conducted  in  and  around  the  towns.  The 
result  was  markedly  successful  over  the  ordinary  free 
labor  work  that  was  done  theretofore. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  a  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  for  Mecklenburg  county,  known  as  the 
llecklenburg  or  Alexander  law,  empowering  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  to  follow  similar  lines,  and  some  work 
with  convict  labor  was  also  begun  there.  Soon  many 
of  the  counties  followed  the  lead  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Alamance  and  the  results  were  satisfactory  in  almost 
every  case,  but  the  one  trouble,  pointed  out  by  my 
predecessor  IMr.  MeCallie,  was  very  noticeable,  and  it 
was  this:  The  ratio  of  cost  of  guards  to  labor  done 
was  too  high  for  the  guard  work.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  the  overseer,  or  the  guard,  was  too  great  a  per- 
centage of  the  cost.  It  ran  the  labor,  the  per  day  la- 
bor of  the  man  at  work,  too  high.  It  was  very  soon 
fomid  that  a  single  force  could  not  be  handled  suc- 
cessfully numbering  less  than  fifteen  men,  except  under 
special  conditions.  For  example,  heavy  earth  work; 
and  if  work  of  more  important  character,  such  as 
Imilding  macadam  roads,  was  undertaken,  the  number 
had  to  be  increased  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  A  stone  quarry  cannot  be  successfully  operated 
with  less  than  nine  men.  A  stone  crusher  cannot  be 
successfully  operated  with  less  than  seven  to  nine  men. 
Now,  if  this  work  is  done  with  convict  labor  it  requires 
a  guard  for  each  squad,  and  you  see  at  once  to  divide 
a  small  convict  force  into  three  squads  will  reciuire  at 
least  three  guards,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
runs  the  cost  for  guards  too  high.  As  a  rule,  you  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  "trustys, "  as  they  are 
called,  (and  sometimes  called  "trustees")  to  put  them 
out  at  the  long-  range  work  which  must  of  necessity 
be  done.  Usually,  however  for  short  term  and  well- 
behaved  prisoners,  a  judicious  selection  of  trusty  pris- 
oners is  a  very  successful  and  very  wise  policy.  Wher- 
ever a  convict  shows  any  disposition  whatever  to  be 
submissive  and  competent,  a  little  liberty  or  a  little  al- 
lowance in  that  direction  frequently  has  a  very  whole- 
some effect,  and  proves,  as  I  have  often  seen,  one  of 
the  wisest  steps  toward  the  prisoner's  reformation,  one 
of  the  real  ends  of  convict  life;  to  make  him  a  bet- 
ter man  and  to  turn  him  back  into  society,  if  possible, 
fit  for  a  citizen.  My  own  observation  has  been  that  if 
a  convict  who  is  once  intrusted  with  a  duty  out  from 
under  the  gun,  as  they  call  it,  and  he  performs  that 
duty  faithfully  and  you  reward  him  as  you  should  re- 
ward him,  with  your  confidence,  and  he  stays  with  you 
faithfully  to  the  end,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  becomes 
a  faithful  citizen  and  is  never  caught  again  in  the  same 
class  of  trouble.  If  he  runs  away,  you  may  put  him 
under  the  gun  and  keep  him  under  the  gun  as  long  as 
his  term  of  service  lasts.     So  much  for  that  feature. 

The  work  in  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  the  convict 
labor  is  concerned,  started  from  this  small   beginning 


in  1887.  To-day,  almost  every  county  with  sufficient 
force  financially  and  a  sufficient  number  of  criminals 
has  a  convict  chain-gang.  We  now  have  in  North  Car- 
olina a  state  law,  passed  in  1899,  which  may  be  adopted 
by  any  coimty  which  chooses  to  do  so,  containing  this 
provision;  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may 
at  their  option  lev.y  a  tax,  and  create  a  chain-gang__ 
and  make  application  to  the  judge  of  any  superior 
court  who  may  have  prisoners  to  sentence,  that  they 
may  be  sentenced  or  assigned  to  this  particular  county 
making  the  application.  Now,  that  law  limits  the  time 
service  to  ten  years,  which  is  longer  than  used  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  judge  usually  will  not  send  to 
the  road   one   whose  term   of   sentence  runs  over  five 


HON.  W.  L.  SPOON 

years,  because  the  character  of  the  criminal  is  such 
that,  in  his  wisdom,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  he  sends  him  there.  This  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  whether  he  shall  assign  the  prison- 
er to  the  public  road  or  to  the  penitentiary.  By  means 
of  this  law  application  has  been  made  by  many  of  the 
counties  that  would  otherwise  be  operating  a  force  too 
small  to  be  effective,  to  other  small  counties,  or  by  ef- 
fecting a  reciprocal  agreement  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
They  make  application  to  the  neighboring  counties, 
and  in  that  way  are  able  to  get  a  sufficient  convict 
force  to  make  it  really  a  success,  and  practical.  Now, 
as  to  the  result  of  this,  you  may  go  over  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  and  mark  nearly  every  county  that  has 
made  any  progress  in  the  line  of  public  roads,  and  you 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  that  progress  is  the  chain- 
gang.  Mecklenburg  is  full  of  good  roads,  and  she  de- 
serves credit  for  it,  and  owes  the  entire  success  that 
she  has  made  to  the  chain-gangs  that  she  has  kept  dai- 
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]y  on  lii-r  i'ijjkIs  siiii-c  1SS7.  Tlif  cluiin-i;';!!!';-  has  al- 
wavK  iiiiiriliiM-cil  ill  Mcck-lnilinri;'  (■(iiiiily  IVmii  fifty  t(i 
one   liiiiMlrcd    iiii'ii. 

Takr  ({iiill'dril  r,iinl.\.  In  (JniU'in'il  i-iiiinl\  tin'  I'lin- 
ilaiiii'iital  wiirk  and  llic  prnici|ial  work  of  ihaf  coiintN' 
lias  lircn  done  liy  llic  cliain-L'anu'.  all  lioiij^li  it  isslird 
tlircc  liniidrcil  llnnisand  dollars   in    bonds,  and  followed 

lip    tl hail)  li'aiJK    work-    and    iiiadi'    niacadain,   yet    the 

rcMindal  ion  of  t  hr  siM-ccss  id'  1  III'  rninly  ri'slsiipon  tlir 
rliaiiij^anii'    labor. 

Takr  hurliam  cuiinl),  ami  tliL-  siMiic  i.s  tnie  nf  Ihir- 
liaiii.  and  no  bond  issiir  lias  Ihtii  issiird.  'falvi'  Kor- 
syfli  roll'  I  y.  and  llir  saiiii'  is  Iriir  of  if.  'I'akr  Wakr 
niiinl  \\     mil    I  III'    sa  iiir    is    I  riir    t  liori'. 


What  AboliUc.n  of  Lease  System  Means  to  the  Convict  in  Geoiuia;  Note  a  Gen- 
eral Cleanliness.  Clothes  Airing,  Trees  Whitewashed,  Coffee  Cups  Beinc 
Set  on  Table  and  Preparations  Beinic  Made  For  Supper 
A  Wonderful  Chanirein  Two  Years 

Y(i\i  may  lak-r  nrarly  all  llii'  rmintii's  of  North  Car- 
olina that  hiivc  lliadr  any  dri-idnl  pr  iiii'rss  alon^'  tlir 
lino  of  public  road  building',  and  if  has  bci'ii  thnniKii 
and  li.\-  ronvirf  laboi-.  Now.  i-on\ii-t  labor  xai'irs  of 
I'oiirsr.  and  \arirs  iiiorc  in  proportion  to  tlir  niiiiibi'r 
than  aii.\  ollirr  business.  'Plir  roindrt  ^■aiij;'  :if  fliirt,\- 
IIII'II  ran  III'  operated  at  a  li\-iiii;'  eosf  of  from  Hft,\- 
ei^iit      III       se\-i'iit.\'-tive       eents     |ier      da.N'       per      man, 

ineludiiiL;'    elolhiiiii'.     f I.    and     all     the     neeessarx-    e.\- 

peiises.  The  expense  of  ; lixiet  I'oree  may  be  in- 
creased by  wasfefnlness  and  111  isiiianat;emenf .  bill  if  is 
lio(  necessary  to  iiierease  if  maferially  if  proper  prc- 
eaiitioiisand  pi'oper  care  are  taken  in  the  adiiiinist  ra- 
ti m   and   ill   the  manauemenl   of  the   eoiniel     roree.      'Pile 

oxerseer    should     \'rr(\       plain,      well-cook-ed.      wholes ■ 

food,  and  xvaste  none  of  it.  keep  his  men  clean  and 
comfortable,  clothed  and  al  work;  any  fiirf  liei'  devel- 
opment  of  lomy  is  n  it   necessary.       lie  has  or  slioilld 

iuivc  complete  snperxisiiin.  bill  if  he  lacks  teiisiiin.  prii- 
(ieiice  and  e.xecnfivc  abilily  he  will  fail  for  it  is  those 
Ulins's  that  .uo  to  dist  iiie'nish  between  the  successful 
business  man  and  the  man  who  fails,  and  breaks,  and 
H'cts  out.  We  can  safely  place  (he  cost  of  eonvicf  la- 
bor to-dax.  with  Ihe  hiiih  cist  of  livine-,  ;i|  jiboiit  sev- 
enty-live  to  eij;lit.\  cents,  and  pay  the  increased  co.st  of 
K'Ufirds  aiiil  the  increased  price  jiaiil  oversoprs.  Now. 
Nortli  Carolina  is  coiifronled  with  another  |)ro|)ositioii. 
We  have  in  eastern  North  Carolina  a  farm  of  siinic  six 
or  se\en  thousand  acres,  which  is  \ery  line  cotton,  pea- 
unl,  ;iiid  corn  land,  and  mi  tli.-il  land  we  have  some 
seven  or  eiy'lil  hiindi'ed  conxiets.  They  are  very  lioon 
workers.  Many  of  lliem  are  able-bodied  iiieii.  and  turn 
into  the  slate  treasury  every  \c;ir  a  X'ei'y  bauds  iiiie 
profit.  Now.  that  is  the  most  (iil'ficult  thiii'f,'.  so  far  as 
our  stale  le>;islature  is  concerned  that  we  liave  ijot  to 
l^et  over  tnucl  our  stale  enii victs  upon  the  public  I'oad. 
'Idle   quest  ion    of    builditie-    public   roads   ijl    mv    lui.inj    is 


settled,  and  I  think  my  friend  from  Georgia  has  told 
you  the  truth  with  reference  to  the  proper  place  for 
convicts,  and  that  is  on  the  public  road.  They  are  in 
competition  with  nobody,  they  are  a  benefactor  to  the 
very  pai-ties  they  have  in.iureil,  and  they  are  certainly, 
in  m.\-  .judgment,  at  the  right  place.  Dr.  Holmes  said 
ill  his  first  bulletin  written  upon  the  subject  of  con- 
vict labor  in  the  state,  s;ime  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  that  the  convict  or  criminal  is  a  public  injurer, 
and  there  is  no  place  where  he  can  be  located  or 
worked  with  better  advantage  or  to  make  a  more 
complete  restitution  than  upon  the  public  road.  And 
then  again,  there  is  no  place  where  the  convict  can 
be  put  wliei'i'  liis  person  will  be  more  surely  guarded, 
and  his  liealth  more  certainly  maintained.  I  saw,  just 
ten  (la.^■s  ago  I  should  say  it  was,  over  in  G-ranville 
count.x'.  a  white  |)risoner.  The  guard  said  to  me,  "There 
is  a  man  who  came  here  a  month  ago  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  term  of  court,  whi  was  an  absolutely 
worthless  prisoner.  lie  was  sick.  There  was  nothing 
api)arently  to  him.  lie  could  not  do  a  half  hour's 
work'.  To-day  he  is  driving  a  drag  scraper  there,  and 
mak-ing  as  man.x'  trips  as  any  negro  I  have  got,  and 
his  health  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  member  on  the 
gang."  If  was  simpl.v  cutting  out  bad  habits  and  in- 
stituting regular  habits,  regular  food,  regular  work, 
and  it  brought  about  immediate  improvement  in  his 
liealfh  and  energ.x'.  That  is  substantially  what  prop- 
er chain-nang  life  does.  Ili  s  health,  his  .char- 
acter and  his  habits  are  all  brought  together  in 
the  proper  form,  and  if  there  is  any  restitution  to  him 
that  will  be  the  best  step  that  it  is  possible  to  take  to 
bring  it  about — to  nuike  him  healthy. 

Now  again  getting  back  to  state  convicts.  When 
tlie.N'  are  ^^'orking  in  the  eornfiehl,  in  the  cotton  field, 
and  in  the  ]ieanut  field,  they  arc  lu'oducing  a  product 
that  certainl.x'  comes  into  coinpetitiou  with  every  far- 
mer in  the  state  and  all  the  states.  While  the  state  is 
making  mone.^'.  certainly  it  is  not  building  her  roads, 
and  the  thing  that  strikes  me  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment  for  my  state,  and   T  am  sjieak'iiig  for  North  Car- 


Thirty  Convicts  are  Required  to  Sleep  in  This  Cage.     No  Prison  Commissioner 
or  Inspection.    This  Scene  is  Near  Sumter,  South  Carolina 

oliua,  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  roads  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason,  the  roads,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
ill  other  addresses,  are  permanent  investments.  The 
cotton  and  corn  mean  present  gain,  but  it  makes  no 
peiinanent  investment  liecause  the  mmu^v  may  be  used 
in  some  other  line  without  making  the  state  richer  in 
the  long  run.  If  the  state  of  North  Carolina  will 
adopt,  in  my  judgment,  the  wise  polic.v,  they  will  fol- 
low suit  after  (icoi'gia,  but  perhaps  a  little  wiser,  as 
I  think  it  is  ])ossible  for  Georgia  to  take  a  lesson,  as 
they  have  already  suggested,  aud  ci-eate  a  commission 
and  constitute  a  system  of  building  roads,  with  a  view 
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to  a  state  system,  to  a  system  of  roads  that  will  link 
together  and  tie  together  the  state,  and  make  it  a 
great  state  in  every  sense.  Take  the  Massachusetts 
State  Highwaj^  Commission  and  the  policy  that  they 
have  followed.  They  built  highways  throughout  that 
state  that  link  every  important  town  and  every  im- 
portant agricultural  center  together,  so  that  when  you 
start  you  have  no  local  associations  breaking  in  and 
interrupting,  but  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  So,  I  take  it,  Georgia  will  do  with 
her  commission,  and  build  state  roads,  roads  that  unite . 
each  and  everj'  portion  of  the  state  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  in  that  way  the  money  value 
of  those  roads  will  mean  far  more  than  any  return 
from  mine  products,  farm  products,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  produced  by  convict  labor. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  j^our  time,  because  there 
are  others    here  to   talk    about   this   thing.     I   believe 
that  for  three   reasons,  for  the  health  of  the  convict, 
for  the  safety  of  society,  and  for  the  good  of  the  state,  , 
there  is  no   better  solution   to   the  conA'ict  problem  in 


this  Avorld  than  to  put  him  on  the  public  road.  I 
take  it  that  no  humane  society  whose  ob.ject  and  pur- 
pose is  the  upbuilding  of  the  criminal,  can  make  a  se- 
rious objection  to  it.  or  will  msist  that  the  proper 
method  of  elevating  the  criminal  is  by  idleness  or  un- 
due care,  and  will  agree  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
him  from  sunshine  and  hard  labor.  There  is  nothing 
so  eifeetive  in  the  upliuilding  of  character  that  has 
broken  down  as  sunshine,  hard  labor,  and  regular  food, 
and  if  you  will  point  to  me  any  way  where  this  can 
be.  more  effectively  and  profitably  administered  than 
on  the  public  roads,  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  You  take 
the  average  built  free  man  and  put  him  on  the  public 
roads  and  work  him  hard  ten  hours  a  day,  and  he  will 
strike  for  higher  wages  about  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
and  the  result  is  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  the 
work  you  get.  The  convict,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  convict,  is  forced  to  do  regular  work,  and  that 
regular  work  results  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  convict, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  public  roads,  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state. 


Good  Roads  and  Better  Schools 

By  HON.  LOGAN  WALLER  PAGE,   Director  Office  Public  Roads,  United  States  Department    of  Agriculture 


A  person  rarely  takes  to  a  proj)osition  until  he  is 
convinced  of  its  merits,  or  that  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  his  interests.  This  is  true  in  every  line  of 
business  and  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  it  is  espec- 
ially true  when  the  proposition  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  or  labor.  The  improvement  of  ovir  pub- 
lie  roads  requires  the  expenditure  of  both  money  ami 
labor.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  those  from  whom 
the  money  and  labor  for  improving  our  roads  must 
come  must  first  be  convinced  that  it  will  insure  to 
their  beneficial  interests  and   general  welfare. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  road 
improvement.  After  more  than  ten  years  of  active 
campaigning  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  work, 
its  importance  has  not  been  fully  realized  liy  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  them,  in  fact,  many  of  them,  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  vast  economic  and  social  advantages 
which  will  result  from  good  roads,  but  the  majority 
do  not.  A  reversal  of  this  majority  will  be  the  great- 
est achievement  yet  attained  by  the  agitation  for  road 
improvement,  and  the  only  method  whereby  that  may 
be  accomplished  is  through  a  systematic  education  of 
the  people  as  to  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  good  roads  extend  to  every  citi- 
zen, whether  he  live  in  city  or  country;  and  to  every 
enterprise,  whether  it  be  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
or  mining.  All  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  com- 
mon highways  as  an  avenue  of  commercial  trans- 
portation, and  in  proportion  as  these  highways  are  im- 
proved so  as  to  facilitate  transportation  are  they  ben- 
fitted  thereby.  These  benefits  have  been  carefully 
computed  and  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  so 
enormous  have  they  been  thus  demonstrated  to  be,  that 
they  present  a  convincing  argument  to  any  thinking 
man  of  the  importance  and  neessitj^  for  road  improve- 
ment. 

But  there  are  other  elements  which  more  urgently 
recommend  the  improvement  of  our  roads.  Advantages 
which  deserve  far  more  serious  consideration  than  any 
financial  advantages  which  we  may  gain,  and  which 
cannot  be  measured  according  to  any  monetary  staiui- 
ard,'but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  elevation"  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  our  people. 


Most  of  vuv  cities  and  towns  have  good  streets  and 
driveways,  which  facilitate  Inisiness  and  recreation. 
The  people  live  close  togetlu^r,  and  social  and  friendly 
intercourse  is  easy.  The  schools  and  churches  are 
within  easy  retich  of  all.  So  our  urban  population  has 
ample  facilities  for  business,  for  recreation,  for  social 
intercourse,  and  for  attendance  upon  church  and 
school. 

It  is  dift'erent,  liowever,  with  tlie  two-thirds  of  our 
people  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
live  away  from  the  centers  of  i)usiness  and  population. 
They  have  not  the  paved  streets  and  goods  roads  of 
the  cities  and  towns.  They  live  apart  from  each  other 
and  have  no  roads  such  as  afford  easy  and  convenient 
means  of  transacting  business,  of  social  intercourse, 
and  regular  attendance  upon  church  and  school.  To 
them  will  flow  the  maximum  of  benefits  from  improved 
roads.  Impro-\'ed  roads  will  bring  them  in  closer  touch 
with  the  centers  of  progress,  it  will  give  them  en- 
larged ideas  and  assist  them  to  adopt  the  new  meth- 
ods which  are  so  necessary  for  them  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  progress  along  other  lines,  and  as  they 
advance  so  wiU  our  civiliz^ilinn.  As  they  advance  so 
will  our  entire  cnnntry.  and  in   eipial  ratio. 

Good  roads  av  mhl  rcvnlntidnize  our  country  schools. 
Contrast  the  lot  of  tlie  cdtnitry  child  on  his  way  to 
school  in  Avinter  with  that  of  the  citr  child  with  only 
a  few  blocks  of  paved  streets  to  walk.  Our  country 
child,  with  satchel  over  sh(nilders  and  lunch  basket  in 
hand,  must  leave  the  cheerful  home  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  before  school  opens  in  order  to  be 
there  on  time.  The  roads  are  wet  and  muddy  many 
months  of  the  year.  The  country  is  open  and  the  cold 
winds  are  unmerciful  in  their  attacks  upon  him.  So 
that,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  school  house,  which 
is  often  unscientifically  ventilated  and  poorly  heated, 
his  feet  are  so  cold  and  his  body  so  chilled  that  he  is 
unfit  for  stud.v  or  recitation  most  of  the  day,  and  the 
exposure  and  chilling  of  the  Iwdy  invite  pneumonia 
and  other  diseases. 

These  conditions  cause  broken  and  irregular  attend- 
ance. They  create  an  aversion  in  the  child  for  the 
school  room  instead  of  a  pride  in  punctual  attendance 
and  studious  advancement.     Not  onlv  this,  but  a  moth- 
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ei'  hates  to  see  her  children  trot  off  to  school  two  or 
three  miles  away  in  cold,  bad  weather.  She  fears  that 
the  injurious  effects  upon  the  body  from  the  exposure 
will  do  greater  harm  than  the  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  mind  will  do  good.  She  realizes  that  a  vigorous 
mind  can  only  dwell  in  a  healthy  body,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  misdirected  exercise  of  maternal  care  to 
force  her  children  to  school  under  conditions  of  ex- 
posure  which   endanger  their   bodily  health. 

Improved  roads  would  be  a  great  factor  in  reducing 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  which  exists  throixghout 
the  country.  Our  present  illiteracy  can  not  be  re- 
duced to  any  appreciable  extent  except  l)y  marshalling 
all  of  the  children,  both  city  and  country,  into  the 
school  rooms.  This  can  only  he  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  compulsory  education.  Some  of  our  states 
have  already  passed  compulsory  education  laws,  and 
in  many  other  states  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such 
laws  is  so  pronounced  as  to  indicate  their  early  enact- 
ment. These  laws  prove  a  blessing  when  wisely  fram- 
ed and  properly  administered.     There  are  no  olistacles 


miles.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  establish  graded 
schools  in  all  of  the  rural  districts.  Large  and  com- 
modious buildings  could  be  provided,  more  competent 
teachers  could  be  employed,  and  all  the  modern  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  supplied  at  a  minimum  cost.  This 
would  reduce  the  tax  levy  upon  the  patrons,  prpvide  a 
better  school  for  the  children,  and  elevate  the  moral 
and  social  tone   of  the  community. 

This  is  being  done  now  in  some  of  our  states  that 
have  improved  their  roads.  Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
each  improved  abovit  one-third  of  their  roads,  and  in 
these  states  the  schools  are  being  consolidated.  The 
small  schoolhouse  of  one  room  is  being  replaced  by  a 
central  schoolhouse  of  half  a  dozen  rooms  and  as  manj- 
teachers.  Wagons  are  sent  out  every  morning  to  gath- 
er the  children  up  and  take  them  to  school  and  to 
take  them  home  every  evening.  All  the  children  with- 
in a  radius  of  several  miles  are  thus  taken  to  one 
school.  It  is  found  to  cost  less  proportionately  to  build 
and  equip  one  large  central  schoolhouse  than  it  does 
to  build  and  equip  several  smaller  ones.     Libraries  and 


The  Old  Fashioned  School  House 


t)  their  efficient  administration  in  our  cities.  Every- 
body is  in  close  proximity  to  the  school-houses  and 
can  easily  reach  them  with  but  little  exposure  in  the 
worst  weather.  But  in  the  rural  districts,  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  If  all  of  the  roads  were  in  good  condition 
so  as  to  remain  high  and  di\y  it  would  be  possible  to 
successfull.v  enforce  such  a  law  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  with  the  present  condition  of  the  most  of 
the  roads,  it  is  impracticable.  And  the  states  in  their 
efforts  to  thus  bestow  a  blessing  upon  their  children 
would  be  attempting  an  unlcind  benefaction  for  which 
they  would  pa.y  by  a  resultant  loss  in  the  physique  and 
mental  vigor  of  our  future  generations. 

In  addition,  improved  roads  would  make  possible  a 
new  s.ystem  of  central  schools,  which  would  insure 
better  schools  at  less  cost.  Some  scheme  could  be  de- 
vised for  carrving  the  children  to  and  from  school, 
which  would  be  impossible  over  our  present  bad  roads 
and  with  the  small  and  badly  located  schools  in  most 
country  communities.  It  would  be  possible  under  such 
a  system  for  one  school  centrally  located  to  receive  all 
of  the  children   witliin   a   radius   of  from   four  to   five 


reading  rooms  are  provided  for  these  schools,  lecture 
courses  are  easil.v  arranged,  and  the  children  being 
brought  together  in  such  large  numbers  are  properly 
graded;  class  spirit  is  engendered,  and  greater  pride 
and  love  for  the  school   room  fostered. 

Church  attendance  would  also  be  stimulated  by  road 
improvement.  When  one  has  a  nice  smooth  road  to 
travel  over  he  doesn't  mind  driving  three  or  four  miles 
to  church.  Small  congregations  would  thus  be  aug- 
mented. The  people  would  become  interested  in  and 
take  a  pride  in  their  churches.  Larger  and  more  com- 
fortable churches  would  be  built,  and  both  children 
and  grown  people  would  attend  church  more  regularly 
than  they  do  now  with  our  bad  roads  and  distant  and 
uncomfortable  churches ;  for  church  going  is  not  only 
beneficial  from  the  religious  atmosphere  which  per- 
vades them,  but  there  is  also  an  attractive  social  fea- 
ture connected  with  them  which  is  a  benefit  and  a  bless- 
ing to  the  people. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  a  commmiit.y  are  its 
greatest  moral  and  educational  forces.  Next  to  them, 
perhaps,  stands  rural  mail  delivery,  which   brings  the 
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people  of  the  rural  districts  in  daily  touch  with  the 
cities  and  business  world.  It  places  in  their  hands  the 
daily  papers,  magazines,  and  all  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  countrjr,  so  that  they  may  be  as  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  transpiring  in  the  political,  lit- 
erary and  commercial  world  as  their  brothers  in  the 
city.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  service  upon  the 
happiness  and  home  comforts  of  our  rural  population 
is  immeasurable,  and  nothing  contributes  to  its  effi- 
ciency and  regularity  more  than  improved  roads. 

The  importance  of  improving  our  roads  is  so  great 
that  it  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  of  ev- 
ery one.  It  should  command  our  immediate  and  per- 
sistent efforts.  Both  old  and  young  have  an  interest 
in  it.     They  should  all  be  educated  to  a  realization  of 


of  the  hardships  of  farm  life  ma.y  be  softened  and  its 
isolation  dispelled,  and  that  equal  pleasure  and  com- 
fort may  be  extracted  from  life  in  the  country  as  may 
be    derived  from   city  life. 

If  our  rural  population  can  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  this,  the  prevailing  tendency  to  flock  from  the 
farm  t;i  the  city  will  cease.  They  will  immediately  be- 
gin to  agitate  the  question  of  improved  roads  and  to 
build  them.  As  the  roads  are  improved  the  rural  dis- 
tricts will  become  more  attractive,  the  farmers  will 
continue  to  farm  and  to  do  so  more  intelligently,  the 
congested  population  of  the  cities  will  begin  to  flow 
from  their  allej's  to  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
farm  and  become  producers  instead  of  idle  consumers, 
and    our   country    will   march    forward  to  greater    in- 


The  Kind  of  School  and  Road   That  Every  CountryJChild  Should  Have 


its  importance  and  bearing  on  their  welfare;  the  old 
ones  so  the3'  may  begin  the  work  of  improvemnet,  and 
the  young  ones  so  th  !y  will  be  prepared  and  willing 
to  take  up  the  work  begun  and  carry  it  forward  to  a 
high  degree   of  perfection. 

To  this  end  ^t  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  include  in 
our  school  courses,  both  high  school  and  college,  a 
course  in  road  v^onstruction  and  maintenance.  Such  a 
course  would  give  our  boys  and  girls  rudimentary  train- 
ing as  to  the  importance  and  advantages  of  improved 
roads.  It  would  instill  in  them  a  desire  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  have  them  and  a  suifleient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  enable  them  to  co-operate  intelligently  with 
the  men  in  charge  of  road  work.  It  will  teach  them 
that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  knowledge  and  the  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  a  little  money  and  labor  much 


dustrial  attainments  and  a  higher  and  nobler  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  educational  and  social  advantages,  therefore, 
which  will  flow  from  improved  roads  are  manifold.  It 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  whole  American  people 
that  these  advantages  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  is  important  to  those  who  inhabit  our  cities  because 
the  brain  and  morals  of  the  city  are  constantly  re- 
plenished from  the  farm  home,  where  we  find  our  most 
ideal  home  life.  It  is  the  infusion  of  good  healthy 
blood  from  the  country  into  that  of  the  eit.y  which 
maintains  the  poise  between  the  ravages  of  the  baser 
forces  at  work  to  undermine  our  civilization,  and  those 
which  tend  to  uplift  and  elevate  it.  All  these  advan- 
tages are  important  to  those  who  inhabit  our  rural 
districts  because  of  their  welfare.     And  anv  measure 
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which  benefits  every  American  citizen,  adds  to  the 
moral,  economic  and  intellectual  advancement  of  our 
country,  and  places  the  daily  news  of  the  world  and 
of  our  own  country  in  the  hands  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion, will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  entire  country  and 
add  strength  and  character  to  our  nation. 


Patrol  System  in  New  York. 

Mr.  G-eorge  C.  Diehl.  of  the  National  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation, believes  that  the  United  States  will  finally 
come  to  the  patrol  system  that  is  working  so  well  in 
Prance.  Mr.  Page  outlined  it  in  Southern  Good  Roads 
last  month.     Of  the  system  Mr.  Diehl  sa.^•s : 

"It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages 
on  the  improvement  of  the  so-called  state  roads,  or 
main  trunk  lines,  is  wasted  because  the  roads  are  nat 
properly  maintained  after  being  built.     In    many    in- 


tor's  profit.  10  per  cent,  for  supervision  and  10  per 
cent,  for  contractor's  office,  clerical  and  supervision  ex- 
pense. Thus  at  first  hand  at  least  40  per  cent,  is  saved 
in  the  course  of  making  these  repairs,  and  instead  of 
having  in  many  eases  inexperienced  contractors  to  do 
the  work,  it  is  in  charge  of  patrolmen  who  are  re- 
tained in  their  positions  year  after  year  and  become 
expert  and  proficient,  not  only  in  the  making  of  ma- 
cadam road  repairs,  but  in  the  application  of  surface 
compounds,  which  alleviate  dust,  and  in  resurfacing 
roads  with  bituminous  binders." 


GOOD  ROADS  NOTES  IN  BRIEF. 

Charles  W.  Thatcher,  the  "good  roads  apostle,"  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  good  roads  rally  to  be 
held  at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  October  5.  He  will  talk  about 
the  "Lakes  to  Gulf"  boulevard. 


Dilficulti<5s  in  the  Way  of  Getting  an  Education 


stances  the  criticisms  are  well  founded,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  on  road  construction  have 
been  as  good  as  squandered,  because  the  roads  have 
been  allowed  to  deteriorat'^  and  to  wear  out  without 
being  properly  cared  for. 

"The  system  adopted  in  France  is  known  as  the  pa- 
trol system,  and  the  same  method  has  been  adopted  in 
New  York  state,  where  over  2,500  miles  of  macadam 
roads  have  been  constructed  and  about  500  patrolmen 
are  at  work  repairing  all  the  minor  defects  in  the  high- 
ways. Each  patrolman  covers  about  five  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. He  is  provided  with  a  horse  and  cart,  filled 
with  the  various  sizes  of  stone  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  implements  to  repair  all   minor  defects. 

"Although  this  system  has  been  in  operation  scarce- 
ly a  year,  its  econamy  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
as  in  the  contract  s.A'stems  of  rjpairs  an  allowance  of 
20  per  cent,  at  least   must    be    made   for  the   contrac- 


At  a  recent  meeting  the  Farmers'  Grange,  of  Clark 
covmty,  Missouri,  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  fol- 
lowing: National  or  state  aid  for  roads;  state  and 
county  highway  engineers;  all  road  taxes  to  be  paid 
in  cash;  all  men  to  pay  poll  tax;  all  work  done  un- 
der contract  systems,  and  favoring  the  pending  amend- 
ment propasing  a  5-cent  levy  special  cost  road  fund. 

Work  has  been  begtui  on  .+200,000  worth  of  good 
roads  in  Williams  county  Texas.  One  hundred  miles 
of  macadam  will  he  built  in  the  county. 

Within  the  pa.st  year  Brownwood,  Texas,  has  spent 
;i!75,000  on  gjod  .streets  and  $100,000  in  improving  the 
highways  running  into  the  city. 

Howard  county,  Texas,  has  voted  $100,000  in  bonds 
foi-  I'oad  woi-k. 

Sallisaw.  Okla..  has  voted  $4,000  for  side-walks. 
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SHALL  CONVICTS  BE  USED  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  ROADS? 

This  question  is  now  being  agitated  in  a  great  maiiv 
different  parts  of  this  country,  and  arguments  are  be- 
ing advanced  both  pro  and  con  regarding  it.  In  this 
issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads  we  are  printing  articles 
by  writers  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  discuss  this 
question. 

Whenever  a  state  decides  to  use  its  convicts  in  the 
construction  of  public  roads,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  the  state  is  to  obtain  the  best  results,  that  the  control 
of  such  work  shall  be  by  a  state  commission  composed 
of  comi^etent  men.  This  commission  should  be  non-  po- 
litical, and  where  possible  sliould  be  the  highway  com- 
mission and  should  not  only  have  control  of  the  state 
convicts  that  ^vvork  on  the  public  roads,  but  should  al- 
so have  .supervision  of  the  work  of  county  convicts  that 
are  under  the  control  of  county  authorities.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  state  supervision 
of  the  convict  camps  as  to  their  sanitary  condition, 
character  of  food  for  the  convicts,  etc.,  and  this  su- 
pervision should  be  made  by  some  one  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health  office.  It  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
sider the  humanitarian  side  of  this  matter,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  life  in  the  convict  road  camp  which  is  gov- 
erned and  kej^t  up  according  to  certain  definite  rules 
regarding  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  convict 
is  more  conducive  to  maintaining  and  building  up  the 
general  health  and  manhood  of  the  convict  than  where 
he  is  confined  behind  prison  walls. 


SIGN-BOARDS  AND  MILS-POSTS  ON  OUR  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS. 

One  phase  of  good  road  work  that  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  that  it  should  is  tl*«  placing  of 
mile-posts  along  our  public  highways  and  of  sign- 
boards at  the  junctions  of  these  highways.     The  daily 


papers  are  commenting  somewhat  on  this  subject,  and 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Sunday.  October  30th,  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject :  "They  are  talking  of  erect- 
ing concerte  sign-posts  on  .ill  the  roads  in  South  Car- 
olina. The  scheme  looks  good  and  ought  to  be  filed 
away  for  reference  by  the  Noi-th  Carolina  Highway 
BuiUlers. "  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  not  only 
the  Charlotte  Observer  Init  of  all  tlie  papers  of  Nortli 
Carolina  to  the  fact  that  we  have  upon  the  statute 
books  laws  regulating  the  erection  of  sign-posts  and 
mile-posts,  and  we  would  call  particularly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  overseers  to  these  laws.  These  laws  as  given 
in  the  Kevisal  of  1905  are  as  follows: 

2722.  Sign-Posts  Put  Up.  Overseers  shall  cause  to 
be  set  tip.  at  the  forks  of  their  respective  roads,  a  post 
or  posts,  witli  arms  pointing  the  way  of  each  road,  with 
plain  and  durable  directions  to  the  most  public  places 
to  which  they  lead,  and  with  the  number  of  miles  from 
that  place  as  near  as  can  be  computed ;  and  every  ov- 
erseer who  shall,  for  ten  days  after  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment, neglect  to  do  so  and  to  keep  the  same  in 
repair,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fur  evei-y  such  neglect  ten 
dollars. 

Code.  s.2();!();   H.   ('..  f.lOl,  s.ll;  SIL',  cS-Ki. 

2723.  Mile-Posts  Put  Up  Correctly.  Every  overseer 
of  a  road  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  exactly  measured, 
where  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  mile,  shall  mark  in  a  plain,  legible,  and  durable 
manner,  the  number  of  th.'  miles,  beginning,  continu- 
ing, and  marking  the  numbers  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  board  of  .supervisors  shall  direct ;  and  ev- 
ery overseer  shall  keep  up  and  repair  such  marks  and 
numbers  of  this  road.  If  an  overseer  shall  neglect  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  section,  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days  after  his  appointment  to  office,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  four  dollars,  and  the  like  sum  for  ev- 
ery thirty  days  thereafter  the  said  marking  may  he 
neglected. 

Code,  s.  2032;  R.  C,  e.  101.  s.  20;  1784,  c.  227,  s.  11. 

Only  one  county.  Buncombe,  has  thus  far  enforced 
these  laws.  This  county  has  now  nearly  all  of  its  roads 
measured  and  mile-posts  erected  at  the  end  of  each 
mile,  and  also  sign-posts  erected  at  cross-roads  which 
show  where  the  roads  lead  and  the  number  of  miles 
they  are  from  certain  places.  The  cost  of  putting  up 
these  sign-boards  and  keei)ing  them  in  repair  will  be 
but  a  small  expense  to  the  county,  and  where  these  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  different  road  overseers 
of  the  county  there  ought  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  intact. 

That  these  sign-boards  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  traveling  public  every  one  will  admit  who  trav- 
els over  our  roads.  These  may  not  be  of  any  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  local  residents  of  a  township  or 
county  inasmuch  as  they  are  very  familiar  with  all  the 
roads ;  similarly,  as  the  man  who  lives  in  the  city  does 
not  need  a  street  sign  to  tell  him  what  street  he  may 
be  on ;  but  it  is  of  just  as  much  importance  and  value 
to  those  traveling  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  find  out 
from  a  sign-board   what  road  they  are  on  and  where 
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it  leads  to  as  it  is  for  the  man  rrom  the  country  to  be 
able  to  see  at  the  street  corners  of  a  city  the  names  of 
the  streets. 

There  is  an  economic  feature  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  sign-boards  at  cross-roads  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  prcA'enting  travelers  from  tak- 
ing the  wrong  road  and  thus  losing  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  also  money  due  to  the  cost  for  the  extra 
time  of  the  team.  Sign-boards  would  also  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  pleasure  of  country  driving  if  a  traveler 
when  he  comes  to  a  cross-road  should  see  a  neat  sign- 
board indicating  where  each  road  goes  and  giving  the 
distances  to  the  different  towns. 


STATE  AID. 

It  has  become  plain  that  state  aid  in  some  form  is 
necessary  if  a  state's  highways  are  to  be  generally 
and  permanently  bettered,  though  even  with  that,  a 
large  share  of  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  coun- 
ties and  townships.  The  burden  of  taxation  would 
fall  more  heavily  on  the  rural  districts  than  upon  the 
cities  and  towns  where  land  is  more  valuable,  but  they 
are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  improvement  and 
will  most  speedilj^  reap  its  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
better  market  facilities  and  higher  prices  for  land. 
The  good  roads  movement  is  one  of  increasing  im- 
])ortance  to  the  state  and  countrj-,  and  our  state  can- 
not in  justice  to  herself  further  refuse  to  place  her- 
self abreast  of  her  sister  commonwealths  which  made 
an   earlier  start. 


Good  Roads  Pointers. 

Take   the  worst  places  first. 

Dispense  with  the  "thank  you  marms"  and  put  in 
culverts   instead. 

Grade  the  hills   and  protect   the    ditches. 

Put  in    permanent  bridges  and  culverts. 

Keep  gravel  and  stone  roads  already  built  in  per- 
fect  repair. 

Grade  up  the  roads  in  flats  as  much  as  possible. 

Secure   an   engineer  occasionally,   don't   guess. 

Give  the  earth  road  drag  a  fair  trial,  and  use  it 
when   the   roads   are   thoroughly   wet. 

Put  clay  and  sand  together;  they  do  better  together 
tlian   by  themselves. 

Forget  that  you  have  been  elected  by  a  party  or  will 
run   again.     Build  roads,  not  a  political  machine. 

What  you  do,   do  well. 

The  most  expensive  way  is  often  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Encourage  first  yourself  and  then  .vour  neighbor  to 
buy  wide-tired  wagons. 

Always  repair  a  road  with  material  of  the  same  kind 
as   that   of  the   road  itself. 

Keep  the  ditches,  culverts,  and  underdrains  clean 
and  in  working  condition  at  all  times.  It  is  not 
enough  to  build  them  well.  They  must  be  kept  clean 
to  be  effective. 

Never  put  sod  on  the  traveled  way. 

Do  your  road  work  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible.— ]\Iiehigan    City    (Ind.)    Dispatch. 


stung  by  the  desire  to  sacrifice  his  personal  opportuni- 
ties on  the  altar  of  public  service  shows  painful  anx- 
iety to  get  on  the  front  seat  of  this  common  sense  is- 
sue's  band   wagon. 

Perhaps  in  this  universal  endorsement  of  good  roads 
one  may  find  the  stumbling  block  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  of  highway  construction  which  will 
bring  about  conditions  urgently  desired  by  so  many 
leaders  in  public  life.  If  there  were  a  specific  division 
on  the  issue  the  matter  probably  would  be  fought  out 
until  a  specific  conclusion  was  reached  and  something 
ultimately  would  be  accomplished. 

AVhere  there  is  no  division  of  sentiment  the  whole 
subject  is  permitted  to  drift  along  for  that  more  "con- 
venient season"  which  seldom  comes  after  party  fights 
begin    in   legislative    halls. 


Result  of  a  Narrow  and  Dangerous  Bridge 

Automobilists,  bicyclists,  teamsters,  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads 
should  band  together  in  a  universal  effort  to  force  po- 
litical advocates  of  good  roads  to  carry  out  their  pre- 
election promises.  The  matter  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  go  by  default. — Cincinati,  0.  Commercial-Tri- 
bune. 


Bridges  and  Culverts 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  replace  a  number  of  wooden 
bridges  with  concrete. 

Ouachita  county.  Ark.,  has  appropriated  $40,000  for 
a  big  steel  bridge  across  the  Ouachita  river. 

Baltimore  county,  Md.,  will  construct  six  reinforced 
concrete  bridges. 

Dauphlin  Island  (Ala.)  Railway  and  Harbor  Com- 
pany is  planning  to  build  a  bridge  connecting  Dauphlin 
Island  with  the  mainland  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

Lexington  and  Eastern  Railway  Company,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  is  planning  to  build  17  bridges  near  that 
city. 

Harlan  county,  Ky.,  will  let  contract  on  November 
16  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge  across  Clover 
Fork,  300  feet  long.     It  is  to  cost  $15,000. 

Charleston  county,  S.  C.  will  build  concrete  culverts 
on   State  street. 

Milam  county,  Tex.,  will  build  two  steel  bridges. 


Good  Roads  Favored. 

Platform    declarations  in   l^ehalf   of  good  roads   are 
confined  to  no  party.     Every  politician  who  has  been 


Fort  Bend  county,  Tex.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  shell  road  from  Richmond  to  the 
Harris  county  line,  to  cost  $82,000. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  will  grade  and  pave  five 
streets  and  three  avenues  and  will  construct  numer- 
ous sidewalks. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads 

Association 


By  J.  A.  ROUNTREE,  Secretary  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association 


The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  convened  in 
tlie  Comicil  Chamber  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  on  Oc- 
tober l'2th  and  continued  in  session  for  three  days. 
Nearly  600  delegates  from  every  county  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities  in  Alabama  registered,  received 
badges  and  Avere  enrolled  as  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. Over  1,000  spectators  besides  delegates  were  in 
attendance.  Everj'  meeting  was  crowded  with  enthus- 
iastic delegates  and  visitors  who  were  interested  in 
the  cause  of  good  roads.  The  convention  met  in  Birm- 
ingham as  the  guest  of  the  Jefferson  Coxmty  Good 
Roads  Association,  assisted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Revenue,  Business 
Men's  League  and  the  city  of  Birmingham.  The  first 
session  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  O'Neal,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Jefferson  County  Good  Roads  Association, 
who  welcomed  the  Convention  on  behalf  of  that  organ- 
ization. He  was  followed  with  addresses  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  by  Mayor  Culpep- 
per Exum,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Jeffer- 
son County  by  Hon.  Job  Going,  president  of  that  body, 
on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  President 
A.  H.  Ford,  on  behalf  of  Boaid  of  Trade  by  B.  H.  Coop- 
er, on  behalf  of  Birmingham  Motor  Club  l}y  Secretary 
G.  T.  Brazelton. 

After  the  addresses  of  welcome  President  O'Neal 
turned  the  gavel  over  to  Hon.  John  Craft,  President 
of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association,  who  respond- 
ed to  the  addresses  of  welcome  and  outlined  the  "Pur- 
poses, Past  and  Future  Work"  of  the  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Rountree  read  the  following  report 
to  the  convention  which  was  received  with  applause 
and  congratulation   by   the   convention. 

The  rejjort  was  in  part  as  follows : 

"During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association  has  been  most  active  and  has  accom- 
plished more  for  the  cause  of  good  roads  than  ever  in 
its  history.  Its  officers,  executive  committee  and  mem- 
bers have  been  most  diligent,  and  as  secretary  to  the 
association,  being  in  charge  of  the  detail  and  admin- 
istration work,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  make 
this  report  and  show  what  has  been  accomplished.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting,  October,  1909,  a  movement 
was  put  on  foot  to  organize  a  good  roads  association 
in  every  comity  in  Alabama.  This  work  has  proceed- 
ed splendidly  and  today  there  are  twelve  well  organ- 
ized associations  in  the  following  counties :  Blount, 
Baldwin,  Cherokee,  Clark,  Etowah,  Franklin,  Escam- 
bia, Elmore,  Marshall,  Talladega,  Jefferson  and  Wilcox. 

"Ten  counties  have  plans  on  foot  to  organize  per- 
manent organizations  during  the  next  ninet.y  days. 
Good  roads  meetings  and  speeches  for  good  roads  have 
been  held  and  delivered  in  over  fort.y  counties  in  Al- 
abama. These  speeches  have  been  cleUvered  through 
the  agencies  of  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association. 
The  effect  of  this  work  has  been  telling — as  over  ten 
counties  in  the  state  have,  or  have  planned  to  vote  on 
bortds  for  building  public  roads.  In  many  counties  the 
agitation  has  been  so  warm  and  earnest  that  much 
money  has  been  appropriated  out  of  the  public  funds 
of  the  countj^  for  the  building  and  repairing    of  the 


pul)lic  roads.  Today  there  are  n  ore  miles  of  public 
roads  under  construction  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  state — the  work  has  only  begim. 

"This  association  has  not  atteLipted  as  a  bodj'  to  en- 
ter partisan  politics  or  to  attemj.,t  to  elect  state  and 
county  officers  as  a  body,  but  it  has  used  its  influence 
in  committing  the  candidates  on  good  roads  legislation. 
The  association  in  the  democratic  primaries  secured 
the  promise  of  two-thirds  or  m^/re  of  the  candidates  for 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  to  support  a 
highway  commission  bill  and  str  aid  for  good  roads. 
The  democratic  candidates  fov  governor  were  both 
pronoiuiced  and  p"-^"!-'   -y  in     .r  r  of  ;Tood  roads  leg- 


MR.   J.  A.  ROUNTREE 

islation.  The  next  governor  of  Alabama,  Colonel 
O'Neal,  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  good  roads 
movement  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  his  term 
of  office  that  the  greatest  strides  will  be  made  for  good 
roads  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  that  his  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  future  historians  as  the  'Good 
Roads  Governor  of  Alabama.'  ***** 

"The  association  has  so  deeply  impressed  itself  on 
the  people  of  Alabama  that  its  importance  has  been 
felt  and  recognized.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  calling  on 
the  people  of  Alabama  to  take  an  interest  in  the  associa- 
tion  and  attend  this  meeting.     This  is  the  first  time 
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any  governor  in  Alabama  has  dignified  any  civic,  in- 
dustrial or  patriotic  organization  by  such  an  act  and 
this  association  is  due  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieutenant 
and  Acting  Governor  Gray  for  the  same." 

After  the  above  report  the  regular  program  of  the 
convention  was  taken  up  and  carried  out. 

Address  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Wilkerson,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  "Alabama's  Roads  System." 

Paper  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Prouty.  Chief  Assistant  Htate  Ge- 
ological, 'Road  Building   ^Material." 

Paper  by  W.  S.  Keller.  Road  Engineer  Dallas  Coun- 
ty, on   "Practical   Road  Building." 

All  of  these  addresses  were  timely,  instructive  and 
full   of  valuable   information. 


Unprotected  Roadway,  Near  El  Paso,  Texas 

lion.  Ennnett  O'Neal  goveriioi'-elect  of  Alalmma,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  in  the  afternoon  and  outlined 
future  policy  of  his  administration  for  the  next  four 
years.  He  assured  the  convention  that  all  the  power 
that  was  vested  in  his  office  should  be  used  in  favor  of 
good  roads  and  the  estalilisbnuMit  of  the  Htate  Highway 
Commission.  He  also  pledged  his  admini.stration  tj  put 
into  effect  the  good  roads  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  people  of  Alabama  adopted  two  years 
ago,  which  was  for  the  approi)riati m  of  net  proceeds 
from  the  convict  fund  and  other  moneys  to  aid  in  the 
building    of   go;)d   roads   in   the   state. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  the  coin'eiition  was  ad- 
dressed by  United  States  Senators,  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  and  Joseph  S.  Johnston  on  good  roads. 

These  addresses  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  Hon.  W.  A.  Morris,  Pi'esident  of  tlir 
Farmers  I'ni  m  of  Alaljama  which  is  composed  of  50.- 
000  farmers,  addressed  the  convention  on  "Convicts 
on  the  public  roads  of  Alabama."  After  appointing 
a  committee  on  resolutions  tlic  c  )nvcntioii  ad.)ourncd 
until   Wednesday  morning. 

Thursday  morning  session — tiie  convention  assend)led 
and  was  op'encd  by  an  address  from  Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay, 
Dean  of  the  Engineering  Department,  State  Univers- 
ity on  "Stone  and  Gravel."  H.  K.  .Milner  read  a  pa- 
[)cr  on  the  "Effects  of  good  roads  on  Immigration." 
Gov.  B.  IJ.  Comer  of  Alal)ama  was  inti'oduced  and  de- 
livered a  very  lengthy  and  able  address  on  "Good 
roads  in  Alabama."  B.  E.  Poole  delivered  an  address 
on  the   "Construction    of  .Sand  Clay  roads." 

The  connnittee  on  resolutions  made  the  following 
report    which    v.-as   unanimously   adopted: 

"Whereas  the  democratic  state  convention  declared 
in    fa  vol'  of  a   state  highway  cnnnniss'on    and   pledged 


the  incoming  administration  to  the  passage  of  appro- 
priate legislation  to  put  into  effect  the  same  and, 
whereas,  the  people  of  Alabama  by  the  adoption  of  a 
rei-ent  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Alabama 
declared  in  favor  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  convict 
fund  to  the  biiilding  and  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways  of  the  state :  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association 
in   Convention    assembled : 

"1.  That  we  heartily  favt)r  the  creation  nf  a  de- 
partment of  the  state  government  to  be  known  as 
the  'State  Highway  Commission,'  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
competent  and  experienced  road  engineer,  with  a  .suf- 
ficient number  of  experienced  assistants  as  may  be 
needful  to  successfully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

"2.  That  we  favor  the  most  liberal  appropriation 
(.'Ut  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  convict  fund  which  the 
finances  of  file  state  will  bear  from  year  to  year,  and 
until  the  entire  net  revenue  from  said  convict  fund 
shall  be  appi'opriated  for  the  purposes  nained  in  said 
amendment    to   our  new   constitution. 

•'1  We  res])ectfully  request  and  urge  \ipon  the  rep- 
I'esentatives  of  the  next  legislature  of  Alabama  to  pass 
all  laws  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  and  put  into 
effect  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  amendment  to  our  constitution. 

4.  Believing  that  the  luitional  government  shoidd 
lend  its  aid  to  the  cause  of  improvement  in  our  puli- 
lic  highways  and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  such  aid,  we  likewise  respectfully  urge  up- 
"11  and  request  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  to  use  their  infiuence  and  give  their  .support 
to  the  passage  of  all  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  premises. 

i' Signed.) 

Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  Chairman;  First  Dis- 
trict A.  L.  Ha.sty  of  Marengo;  Second,  J.  V.  Smith  of 
Montgomery;    Third,    Robert    ]\Ioulthrop   of    Barbour; 
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Fourth,  T.  S.  Plowman  of  l^alladega  ;  Fifth.  J.  W.  Ov- 
erton of  Randolph;  Sixth.  W.  A.  Morris  of  Lamar; 
Seventh,  W.  T.  Brown  of  St.  Clair;  Eigthth,  B.  B.  Al- 
mon  of  Colbei-t :  Ninth,  Senator  Josejjh  F.  Johnston  of 
Jefferson. 

The  next  in  order  was  the  election  of  officers  whi<'h 
resulted    as   follows : 

President,  John  Craft.  Moliile  County,  Ala.;  First 
Vice-President,  John  W.  O'Neal,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Second  Vice-President,  H.  K  jMilner,  Hawthorne. 
Washington    County,    Ala.;    Third    V^ice-Presideiit,    M. 
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B.  Wellborn,  Aiiiiiston,  Calhoun  Coiuity,  Ala. ;  Fourth 
Vice-President,  N.  J.  Griel,  Montgomery,  Montgom- 
ery Coiuity,  Ala. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  A.  Rountree 
Birmingham,   Jefferson  County,  Ala. 

President  Craft  was  re-elected  for  the  fourth  term 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Rountree  has  held  the  office 
to  which  he   was  re-elected,   fourteen  years. 

Short  talks  were  made  by  \'arious  members  and 
delegates  to  the  convention.  The  convention  adjourn- 
ed for  an  automobile  ride  to  North  Birmingham  Park 
Avhere  an  old  fashioned  barbecue  was  served  to  dele- 
gates and  invited  guests  by  the  -Jefferson  County 
Good   Roads  Association. 

Friday  at  the  State  Fair  at  10  o'clock,  the 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Craft, 
who   introduced    Mr.   Vernon   Pierce,    Chief   Engineer 


IJ.  S.  Road  Department,  who  discussed  the  practical 
side  of  road  building.  His  address  was  instructive 
and  appreciated  by  the  convention.  Hon.  A.  C.  Jack- 
son, President  of  the  National  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion Avas  introduced  and  addressed  the  convention  on 
the  Work  and  Scope  of  the  National  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation. His  speech  was  along  the  lines  of  urging  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  state  and  county  organization  with 
the  National  Association. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  unanimously  adopted 
thanking  the  Jefferson  County  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion and  Commercial  bodies  for  the  many  coux'tesies 
extended  to  the  convention.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  state  good  roads  conven- 
tions that  has  been  held  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
in   Alabama. 


Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

Nothing  has  done  the  good  roads  cause  in  Alabama 
more  good  than  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Good 
Roads  Association  held  at  Birmingham  last  month.  It 
was  largely  attended  and  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  discussions  were  widely  read.  President  Craft, 
who  heads  the  association  and  is  one  of  the  leading  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Good  Roads  Association,  was 
the  star  speaker.  He  showed  the  Alabamians  that  it 
was  costing  them  twenty  five  cents  a  ton  per  mile  to 
haul  their  cotton  to  market  while  with  good  roads  it 
would  cost  less  than  ten  cents  per  mile. 

This  means  a  difference  of  34  cents  a  bale  in  haul- 
ing cotton  or  a  loss  of  $510,000  on  the  Alabama  crop 
this  year.  The  loss  on  hauling  cottonseed  is  estimated 
at  $900,000.  These  calculations  take  no  account  of 
the  larger  number  of  mules  that  must  be  kept  and  fed 
to  do  hauling  over  bad  roads,  nor  the  wear  and  tear 
of  vehicles.  It  is  a  close  calculation  of  the  extra  costs 
per  load. 

Mr.  Craft  estimated  that  it  is  costing  the  people  of 
Alabama  $1,500,000  more  than  it  ought  to  cost  them  to 
haul  a  single  crop  to  market. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  at  Selma,  Dallas 
county,  Ala.  This  county  has  only  recently  taken  up 
the  work  of  building  roads  in  all  directions  out  of 
Selma.  The  citizens  of  the  county  a  few  months  ago 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  this  purpose  and 
work  has  been  begun  on  part  of  it.  By  the  time  the 
convention  comes  next  year,  the  roads  of  the  county- 
will  be  in  tine  shape. 

There  are  1,950  miles  of  road  in  Jlobile  county  and 
about  55  miles  of  shelled  roads.  About  500  miles  of 
the  other  roads  are  improved  and  in  good  condition, 
and  there  are  about  four  or  five  miles  of  chert  and 
gravel  roads. 

California. 

Jn  California,  good  roads  sentiment  continues  to 
grow.  Recently  the  representatives  of  all  sections  of 
Orange  comity  met  in  conference  with  the  highway 
commissioners  at  Santa  Ana  and  recommended  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,500,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  coimty 
highways. 

Santa  Barbara  county  is  also  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  improving  ninety-seven  miles  of  its  roads  at  an 
expense   of  $1,200,000. 


i^an  Diego  lias  improved  about  200  miles  of  its  roads 
and  will  spend  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
during  the  next  two  years. 

San  Joaquin  county  is  doing  things  on  a  grand  scale. 
A  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  has  been  sold  and  238  miles 
of  good  road  are  in  course  of  construction.  Up  to  the 
present,  fourteen  miles  have  been  accepted  by  the  su- 
pervisors. According  to  the  Sacramento  Union,  when 
this  network  of  highways  is  completed  San  Joaquin 
county  Avill  have  the  finest  roads  in  the  United  States. 
No  work  is  done  unless  the  material  has  been  found  to 
stand  the  average  test.  Before  contracts  were  let  the 
supervisors  constructed  ten  miles  of  experiment  roads. 
That  was  a  year  ago,  and  in  a  short  time  it  .was  soon 
determined  just  what  materials  were  necessary  to  make 
a  good  roacl.  In  this  way  much  money  is  saved  the 
taxpayers  over  the  old  method  of  constructing  a  road 
and  then  letting  time  alone  determine  if  it  will  "stand 
up"  under  heavy  traffic. 

Michigan. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Journal  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  of  the  $3,600,000  raised  by  taxation  in 
the  state  of  Michigan  last  year  for  good  roads,  fully 
$3,000,000  was  wasted.  This,  the  paper  claims,  was 
wasted  through  useless  work  done  on  the  roads  un- 
der  incompetent   officials. 

In  Wayne  county,  in  which  is  situated  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Detroit,  the  people  are  thoroughly  aroused 
and  it  is  now  practicall.y  certain  that  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  will  be  voted  for  good  roads.  The  kind  of 
roads  to  be  built  in  this  county  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided, but  the  cement  road  is  favored. 

The  state  has  adopted  a  system  of  ''rewards"  for 
road  building,  by  which  the  state  contributes  to  the 
expense  of  building  high  class  roads  in  any  county. 
The  roads  must  be  approved  by  the  state  highway 
authorities.  The  state  highway  eommssioner  says  that 
the  state  has  paid  rewards  on  300  miles  of  road  since 
he  has  been  in  office,  a  period  of  18  months.  These 
rewards  amounted  to  about  $350,000  and  this  sum  has 
been    widely   distributed. 

In  Kalamazoo  county  240  miles  of  ]'oads  liave  l)een 
mapped  out  for  future  improvements  liy  the  commis- 
sioners. At  the  present  I'ate  of  work,  the  road  com- 
missioner sa.vs  that  it  will  take  eight  years  to  build 
them.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  for  a  bond  issue 
to  do  the  work  now. 
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Missouri. 

An  interesting  movement  in  ^Missouri  is  that  started 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  White,  of  Springfield,  to  restore  the  his- 
torical "Old  Wire  Road."  Over  this  road  twenty  five 
years  ago  passed  the  caravans  of  hardy  pioneers  that 
populated  the  great  south  west.  In  its  day,  when  the 
United  States  govei-nment  kept  it  in  condition,  the 
"Old  Wire  R3ad"  was  one  of  the  most  famous  roads 
in  the  country.  Traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Ozarks 
it  led  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield  and  thence  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  At  St.  Louis  it  touched 
the  national  highway  from  Pittsburg.  The  people  all 
along  the  line  have  been  interested  and  good  work 
has  already  been  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
road  will  be  in  shape  for  tourists  next  summer. 


A  Knilu'e  Not  Adequate  to  Meet  the  Demands  of  the  Farmers.     Built  in  19U5. 
Wrecked  October  1907  by  Twelve  Ton  Traction  Engine 

Missouri  has  taught  the  woi-ld  a  lesson.  Census  fig- 
ures gleaned  from  the  returns  alreadj^  in  from  Mis- 
souri, show  that  population  increases  as  good  roads 
are  built.  The  Kansas  City  Star  says  that  there  are, 
nine  covmties  in  Missouri  which  have  more  than  ICO 
miles  each  of  good  roads.  These  counties  and  the  mile- 
age are : 

Cape  Girardicau,  180;  Gasconade,  200;  Jasper,  158; 
Jackson,  outside  of  Kansas  City,  280;  St.  Louis,  out- 
side of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  410;  Franklin,  200;  Per- 
ry, 140  and  Pike,  140.  The  population  increased  in 
all  these  counties  and  the  aggregate  of  increase  was 
39,667.  The  figures  include  only  the  country  districts 
in  the  counties  in  which  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are 
located,  and  the  increase  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  these  cities.  The  Star  also  takes  the  coun- 
ties of  Boone,  Marion,  Ralls  and  Greene,  where  there 
lias  been  systematic  effort  at  road  improvement,  and 
shows  that  there  lias  been  an  increase  in  population 
of  19,166.  None  of  these  cormties  has  as  much  as  100 
miles  of  modern  road.  Greene,  Avhich  leads  the  four 
in  macadam  made  the  largest  gain.  Its  increase  was 
13,118.  In  more  than  a  score  of  counties  there  was 
a  big  decrease  and  in  a  large  number,  there  was  no 
gain,  All  of  these  stand-still  and  declining  coimties 
are  without  modern  highways.  The  lesson  is  plain. 
*     *     * 

New  York. 

After  all  tliat  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  high- 
way system  of  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  many 
who  have  no  idea  how  the  Empire  State's  great  system 
of  raads  is  kept  up.  If  graft  could  be  kept  out,  the 
state  would  have  the  finest  system  ever  devised.  De- 
spite grafting  officials,  however,  the  work  is  going  for- 
ward rapidly  and  2,000  miles  of  state  roads  will  be 
completed  this   year.     Macadam    roads  totaling    2,400 


miles  are  being  built  by  towns.  There  are  more  than 
40,000  miles  of  dirt  roads  properly  shaped  and  crowoied 
and  towns  have  recently  constructed  more  than  8,- 
000  miles  of  gravel  roads.  In  all,  there  are  more  than 
80,000  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  state,  and  to  keep 
these  roads  in  navigable  shape,  means  work,  systematic, 
untiring  labor  on  the  part  of  a  great  corps  of  people. 
The  state  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  Frank 
1).  Lyon,  deputy  commissioner,  in  actual  charge  of 
these.  Each  district  has  a  superintendent,  an  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Lyon.  Then  the  state  is  again  sub-divid- 
ed into  44  counties  under  the  supervision  of  44  super- 
intendents, who,  in  turn,  are  answerable  to  the  nine 
assistants  of  Mr.  Tjyon.  Then  it  is  further  sub-divided 
into  934  towns,  under  934  town  .superintendents.  By 
this  system  Commissioner  Lyon  can  reach  within  24 
hours  after  notification,  any  road  in  the  state  in  need 
of  repair.  Work  of  construction  and  repair  is  now  at 
its  height,  and  Mr.  Lyon's  report  of  recent  date  show- 
ed that  on  one  particular  day  there  were  26,000  men 
and  teams  on  the  roads  of  the  state. 

Co-operation  on  the  part  of  automobilists  with  the 
state  authorities  is  urged  by  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment. Mr.  Lyon  asks  that  tourists  running  across 
anything  wrong  with  the  roads  to  immediately  report 
the  same  to  him.  In  this  ^x&y  tourists — those  who  are 
actually  using  the  roads — will  not  only  aid  the  state, 
but  themselves,  in  keeping  the  highways  in  the  best 
of  condition.  "The  upkeep  of  motor  cars,"  says  Mr. 
Lyon,  "will  this  year  be  reduced  to  40  per  cent,  in 
my  mind,  on  account  of  repairs  to  highways  being 
made. ' ' 

Towns  are  this  year  raising  by  taxes  for  highway 
improvement  the  sura  of  .'t!2, 504,675. 23.  The  state  is 
turning  over  to  the  towns  to  aid  them  in  this  work 
$1,593,070.  Bridge  work  during  the  year  1910  is  to 
cost  $628,414.63.  The  amount  to  be  paid  out  for  new 
machinery  is  $180,011.25.  Special  road  improvements 
in  towns  of  the  state  are  to  cost  $279,706.22,  making  in 
all  $5,185,877.33  to  be  expended  bv  towns  this  year. 

The  state  is  to  bond  itself  for' $19,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  state  roads.  Towns  and  counties  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  provide  as  their  share,  $5,000,- 


A  Desirable  Type  of  Short  Span  Concrete  Bridge.     Note  Substantial  Railing 

000.  The  state  legislature  has  appropriated  $1,800,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  state  roads  already  constructed. 
The  sum  of  $21,985,877.33  is  to  be  expended  in  one 
year  for  road  construction  and  improvement  through- 
out the  great  Empire  State — that  is,  this  amount  is 
available  for  the  work,  and  in  all  probability  Avill  be 
utilized  by  the  State  Department  of  Highways. 
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North  Carolina. 

The  Old  North  State  is  not  asleep  on  the  subject  of 
good  roads.  Iredell  county  has  just  let  a  contract  for 
the  macadamizing  of  three  miles  of  road  to  Johnson, 
Porter  and  Peck,  of  Charlotte  and  the  farmers  along 
the  route,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost,  are  doing  all  of 
the  grading  free  of  charge.  Rowland,  a  thriving  Rob- 
eson county  town,  has  raised  funds  by  private  sub- 
scription for  the  building  of  a  mile  of  macadam  street 
Work  has  been  begma  on  the  roads  of  Lexington  town- 
ship for  which  $100,000  of  bonds  have  been  issued.  One 
three-mile  streeteh  of  this  road,  a  part  of  the  National 
New    York-Atlanta    Highway,     is    now     being    built. 


A  Familiar  and  Shiftless  Type  of  Culvert  in  a  Prosperous  Country.      How  Much 

Better  It  Would  Be  to  Have  a  Small  2x2  Concrete  Culvert  and  Have 

Road  Over  It  as  Good  as  Other  Parts  of  Road 

Union  county  has  recently  organized  a  strong  good 
roads  association  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  there 
will  be  much  road  work  done  in  that  county  within 
the  next  year.  Several  important  highwaj^s  of  con- 
siderable pretensions,  are  being  projected  and  there 
is  more  than  a  good  chance  of  realization  for  every 
one  of  them.  One  of  these  is  the  Salisbury- Asheviile 
road,  concerning  which  a  conference  is  to  be  held  at 
Hickory  this  month  to  determine  what  route  it  shall 
take.  The  Wilmington-Charlotte  Highway  is  practi- 
cally assured  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  part  of  a 
great  road  from  the  sea  through  Asheviile,  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Another  proposed  route  is  to  run  from 
Raleigh,  through  G-reensboro  and  Winston-Salem,  to 
Roaring  Gap,  on  the  crest  oi  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  tri- 
angular Raleigh-Greensboro-Pinehurst  route  and  the 
Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Highways,  are  engaging  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

South  Carolina. 

The  Palmetto  State  bids  fair  to  lead  the  south  in 
good  roads  work  during  the  next  five  years.  No  state 
in  the  south  is  so  well  organized  as  South  Carolina 
and  in  no  state  are  the  good  roads  enthusiasts  more 
wide-awake.  The  South  Carolina  Good  Roads  and 
Drainage  League  is  advocating  the  state  and  federal 
aid  proposition.  In  nearly  every  county  in  the  state 
auxiliary  leagues  have  been  organized  and  in  each 
county  there  are  to-miship  leagues.  Thousands  of  far- 
mers, merchants,  attorneys,  physicians  and  other  influ- 
ential citizens,  as  well  as  town,  city,  county  and  state 
officials  are  in  the  ranks,  and  the  big  good  roads  and 
drainage  rally  of  the  State  League,  called  by  President 
James  Cosgrove,  at  Aiken,  November  2,  by  invitation 
of  the  citizens  of  that  hustling  city,  bids  fair  to  be  the 
biggest  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  ever  held. 


Secretary  E.  I.  Reardon,  of  the  state  league,  outlined 
the  work  which  the  league  proposes  to  do  during  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  as  follows : 

"Probably  one  hundred  representative  South  Car- 
olinians; constituting  a  committee  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Good  Roads  and  Drainage  League  will  be  in  Co- 
lumbia during  the  sessions  of  the  coming  General  As- 
sembly, to  urge  state  aid  for  good  roads  and  drain- 
age, in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  State  League  in  Charleston,  July  12." 

The  resolutions  referred  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  all 
highway  improvements  in  the  past  have  been  brought 
about  by  individuals,  counties  and  towns  and  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  state  to  take  a  part  in  the 
work  and  the  state  is  asked  to  build  two  or  more 
highways,  one  running  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
and  the  other  north  and  south.  The  league  also  goes 
on  record  as  favoring  national  as  well  as  state  aid  for 
road  building  and  every  county  league  is  asked  to  have 
a  representative  at  Columbia  during  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  to  see  that  something  is  clone  for  the 
cause.  A  himdred  earnest  workers  can  do  things  with 
the  legislature  if  they  try  and  much  good  is  expected 
from  the  next  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

Texas. 

The  sum  of  $20,000,000  in  bond  issues  for  good  roads 
purposes  is  to  be  asked  of  the  courts  bj'  the  various 
road  improvement  districts  in  Texas  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  in  1911.  In  discussing  this 
situation  J.  A.  Arnold  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  member 
of  the  Commercial   Secretaries'   Association,    says: 

"The  judicious  expenditure  of  this  enormous  sum 
now  constitutees  the  most  important  economic  ques- 
tion before  the  people  of  Texas,  and  the  secretaries  in 
all  probability  will  submit  the  problem  for  solution  to 
the  thirty-second  legislature,  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  public  highway  department  be  established  to  intel- 
ligently supervise  the  expenditure  of  this  money." 


Beautiful  Young  Ladies  Automobiling  on  the  Fine  Macadam  Roads 
in  Forsyth  County 

Road  District  No.  1,  of  BroAsm  County,  which  was 
the  first  District  in  the  State  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law  authorizing  bond  issue  for  road  improvements, 
and  which  voted  $100,000  road  bonds  in  May  1909, 
will  vote  on  an  increased  issue  of  $50,000  with  which 
to  carry  the  graveled  roads  out  to  the  District  line, 
on  Nov.  14th. 

The  move  for  the  increased  issue  originated  with  the 
farmers,  and  is  primarily  a  farmers  move,  though  it 
is  believed  the  town  which  pays  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  will  endorse  the  issue  almost  unanimously. 
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Virginia. 

l.'lTcntl.N       'I'llC       Olllldllk,        C.ll.        TIllMllloIV        KlH.SI-VI'll   's 

inniilli  pircc.  in  an  cililin-i.il  mi  llic  t;ii  id  rnads  iiiovc- 
iiii'iit    said  this  id'  N'irfriiiii  : 

N'ir^'iiiia  lias  ruriiislird  an  illiisl  ra1  inn  nl'  llic  spread 
1)1'  llic  iniivcMiiini)  ill  licliair  iiF  tinnd  rnads.  In  his  ad- 
dress licrorc  llic  K'liral  hil','  ('(iidcrcncc  at  thcsuniincr 
sclniol  (d'  the  ( 'ni\crsit  y  uf  X'irc'inia.  (Jnvcrnoi'  .Mann 
slated  that  the  stale's  a'irieidtural  products.  incdudinK 
cattle  and  fruit,  had  inercased  rroni  $S.").()()I ).(!()()  in 
11100  to  .>t;lSL'.(ll  10.0(10  this  year,  and  added,  that  to  a 
\cry  e-rcat  extent  1  his  was  the  result  (d' K'nnd  roads  and 
modern  farniiiiL;- ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  thirteen 
(MMinlies  had  issued  lionds  for  roads  ani:)uuliii^  to  over 
a  niiliioii  dollars,  and  thai  I  wenty-thi'ee  counties  had 
fi:rea(ly   extended  their   '^(hh\    road   niileafje. 

The  nioveinent  is  fj:('ii('ral  in  Vii'fiinia  and  the  hif;'h\vay 
coniiins.sioiipr.  (Japtain  Wilson,  is  r'eccixiii^i-  the  most 
ti'ratiFyiiifi'  reports  I'roni  all  parts  (d'  the  state  as  t)  the 
proy'ress  of  various  cauipaicns  I'or  the  issuance  of  Ijonds 
for  road  huildint;'.  Two  hit;'  bond  issues  are  to  be  vot- 
ed on  in  the  siudhwcst  duriiic'  the  latter  part  of  this 
iiMiith.  It  is  reinarkalile  that  these  two  elections  ai'c 
Inn  one  day  apart.  On  .\o\'eiiilii  i-  'J,S  Wise  county  will 
vote  on  an  issue  of  $70(1,00(1.  On  the  following'  day, 
Lee  couut.v   wiil    Vote  on   an    issue  of  $.'i')().()()0.     Fi-om 

repoi'ls  !•( ivcd  fi-(uii  the  two  counties,  it    is  practical- 

l.v  cerlain  that  the  issues  will  earr,\'  li,\'  bii^'  majorities. 
I'm-  piililic  siMitimcnl  is  teiidint;-  toward  public  iiu- 
proveiiieid.  Warren  county  \(des  on  November  <S  on 
a  i|iHO,()00  l)oud  issue  tor  llic  Knnit  Uoyal  district  f(n' 
llie  coiistiMKd  ion  ol'  one  i-oad.  Spot  tsylvauia  votes  ;)ii 
llic  same  da.\'  on  the  wide  tire  proposition.  Henrico 
eounl.\-'s  road  board  pi'oposal  comes  U]i  in  that  <la.v. 
Amherst  eininl,\.  in  which  some  opposition  to  bond  is- 
sui's  has  developed,  will  vole  on  $l;!.").000  oC  bonds  in 
•  lanuary.  ]'.)]].  Cuilracls  Tor  roads  are  to  be  let  at 
l''airfax,  I'ulaski  ami  oilier  places  in  the  near  future. 

iVnuiiiK  the  forces  at  \V(U-k  for  fjitod  roads  iu  tile  Old 
Dcuninion  ma.v  be  luited  The  Times-Dispatch,  which 
never  lets  an  opport  unit.\'  esciipe  to  sa,^■  a  good  word 
for  the  cause,  Hecciilly,'  under  the  heading',  "The  ef- 
i'ecl  if  good  roads  on  population,"  it  carried  this  mes- 
sage   to    its   man,\'    readers  : 

Everywhere    people  are   lo(d\ing  uiion   g 1    roads   as 


the  best  advertisement  for  a  coimty.  Better  highways 
indicate  a  well-to-do  people,  a  people  who  believe  in 
building  up  the  neighborliDod,  who  have  community 
spirit,  who  are  willing  to  join  iu  aud  help  out  for  the 
common  good.  Good  roads  indicate  the  presence  near- 
liy  of  people  wdio  believe  in  having  camforts  and  con- 
veniences and  all  possible  advantages  in  the  way  of 
education  and  culture. 

(iood  I'oads  have  affected  population  in  the  past,  and 
in  a  swiftl.\'  moving  period  like  this  it  cannot  be  long 
until  e\-ei-.\-  count.x-  and  every  community  without  good 
roads  will  be  shunned  by  those  who  are  about  to  make 
homes  for  themscdves  or  who  are  looking  for  a  new 
home. 


Washington. 

As  nuMitioned  briefly  in  this  magazine  last  month, 
Samuel  Hill,  "father"  of  the  good  roads  movement 
in  this  state  and  national  vice  president  of  the  high- 
way organization,  has  publicly  ottered  s|?l, 0(10,(1(10  t  > 
the  State  of  Washington  as  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
build  a  state  highwa.v.  nuieadamized  to  the  width  of 
sixteen  feet.  pro])ei'l,\-  drained  arid  containing  a  max- 
innun  grade  of  5.1)  per  cent,  between  Blaine,  Vancou- 
\'er.  Walla  Walla,  Spokane,  Taeoma  and  Seattle,  a  to- 
tal of  over  1.000  miles,  within  four  years  if  the  state 
and  c  lunties  aft'ected  will  give  him  the  u.se  of  1,000  con- 
\icts.  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  guarding,  tlie 
neeessai\\-  mat(M'ials  aud  a  pro])ortiou  of  the  county 
i-oad  mone.\s  that  nornudly  would  be  appropriated  to 
these    highways. 

If  thi-re  is  any  loss  .^li-.  Hill  says  he  will  bear  it.  If 
;niy  mone.\-  is  saved  it  will  go  to  the  state  aud  cjunty 
I'oads  funds.  He  asks  from  the  .state  and  counties  af- 
fected onl.\'  the  money  that  lie  declares  is  wasted  au- 
nuall.y  in  maintaining  dirt  and  impracticable  roads. 
He  guarantees  that  he  can  build  a  permanent  highway 
with  the  mone.v  lost,  thrown  awa.v  or  misapplied  b.v 
the  state  and  count.v  authorities,  and  to  prove  this  he 
is  willing  t  1  i)ost  the  $1,000,000  guarantee.  Mr.  Hill 
is  a  son-in-law  of  James  Hill,  the  famous  railr(iad  king 
of  the  North-west,  .lust  what  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  state  toward  this  uni'pie  ]>roposition  is  hard  to 
sav.    but    it    loidss    like   a    good   on(>. 


How  Bad  Roads  Discourage  Attendance  at  School 
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Good  Roads  a  National  Issue 

By  N.  J.  BACHELDER,  Master  National  Grange 


The  question  of  public  highway  improvement,  which 
is  rightfully  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  public  at- 
tention in  all  sections  of  the  country,  involves  two 
basic  propositions :  first,  securing  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  improved 
roads;  and  second,  expending  these  funds  so  as  to  con- 
struct the  greatest  possible  mileage  of  permanently  im- 
proved roads  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

While  I  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  move- 
ment for  good  roads  during  the  past  twenty  years,  my 
activities  have  been  along  the  lines  of  the  first  of  these 
two  problems ;  that .  is.  with  the  creation  of  a  public 
sentiment,  particularly  among  the  farmers,  in  favor  of 
better  roads,  and  the  direction  of  this  sentiment  so  as 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  making  appro- 
priations for  road  improvement.  I  have,  however, 
realized  for  a  long  time  that  what  I  may  term  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  good  roads  question,  that  is,  the  prac- 
tical method  of  road  construction,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, since  it  is  useless  to  urge  larger  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
will  be  wisely  expended.  And  I  am  always  pleased 
to  meet  the  practical  road  makers  of  the  country,  as 
I  know  that  I  can  learn  from  them  many  things  that 
will  be  helpful  in  the  work  of  aiding  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  road  improvement,  to  which,  as  Master 
of  the  National  Grange.  I  am  devoting  so  large  a  part 
of  my  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  best  argument  for 
good  roads  is  : — a  good  road.  The  practical  experience 
of  driving,  or  hauling  a  load,  over  a  well-graded,  im- 
proved highway,  in  good  condition  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  worth  a  hundred  reasons  for  road  improve- 
ment. So  while  the  expert  road-makers  can  not  give  us 
roads  without  money,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  their  work 
in  showing  us  how  roads  should  be  properly  construct- 
ed, is  one  of  the  mo.st  effective  methods  of  inducing  the 
taxpayers  to  make  increased  appropriations  for  better 
roads. 

Another  phase  of  the  tremendous  problem  involved 
in  the  proposition  to  improve  nearly  2,000.000  miles 
of  public  highways,  in  connection  with  which  the  prac- 
tical roadmakers  can  render  most  valuable  assistance, 
is  the  question  of  the  kind  of  roads  best  suited  to  each 
particular  community.  We  all  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  many  years  to  come  to  macadamize  even  a 
considerable  part  of  this  enormous  mileage,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  in  forming  plans  for  road  im- 
provement there  should  be  full  information  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  improvements  which  it  is  practicable 
to  make.  In  remote  country  districts  with  a  scatter- 
ing population  it  would  be  a  useless,  waste  of  money 
to  construct  expensive  macadam  roads,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  special  knowledge  of  our  road  engineers  and 
highway  commissions  must  be  called  in,  to  suggest  such 
methods  of  road  improvement  as  will  meet  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  the 
physical  condition  of  our  country  roads,  and  the  best 
available  methods  of  improving  them,  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  good  roads 
movement,  and  in  furthering  this  work  the  American 
Roadmakers'  Association  can  greatly  strengthen  our 
efforts  for  additional  road  appropriations.     .» 

Assuming  that  we  possess  in  this  country  the  requi- 
site expert  knowledge  to  construct  and  maintain  prop- 


er road  systems,  there  remains  the  question:  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from?  Road  improvement  costs 
money;  not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal  of  money.  To 
give  this  country  roads  equal  to  those  of  England, 
trance  and  (jermany  would  require  an  annual  expen- 
diture for  many  years  of  at  least  if;100,000,000.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  at  present  expended.  It  is  clear 
that  no  considerable  part  of  this  immense  sum  can  be 
raised  by  the  communities  in  which  our  roads  are  lo- 
cated, and  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  funds  for 
road  improvement  must  be  principally  raised  b.y  gener- 
al taxes,  and  not  from  assessments  on  the  owners  of 
the  property  through  which  the  roads  run.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  state  aid  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  in  so  many  states,  and  which  ultimately  must 
be  adopted  by  all  the  states  of  the  union. 

But  even  thongh  all  the  states  establish  highway 
commissions,  and  make  appropriations  for  road  im- 
provement as  large  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and 
population  as  the  rich  and  populous  state  of  New 
York,  it  is  evident  that  the  financial  resources  of  mo-st 
of  the   states   are   inadequate  to  meet   the  urgent  de- 
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mand  for  immediate  measures  of  road  improvment. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  tax-raising  capacity  of  the  states, 
and  while  taxes  to  pay  for  good  roads  can  always  be 
.justified,  by  reason  of  their  direct  effect  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  increas- 
ing the  values  of  real  estate,  there  are  practically  no 
states  where  larger  amounts  than  can  be  provided  out 
of  their  public  revenues  could  not  be  judiciously  used 
for  road  improvement. 

Here,  it  seems  to  the  members  of  the  grange,  is  the 
justification  for  their  demand  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  co-operate  with  the  various  states  in 
the  work  of  road  improvement,  both  by  furnishing  ex- 
pert advice  and  assistance  through  the  medium  of  a 
national  highway  commission  or  similar  body,  and  by 
appropriations  to  be  expended  in  connection  with  the 
state  plans  for  road  construction.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  road 
question  is  not  merely  one  that  concerns  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  the  townships,  counties  and  states,  but  it  is  a 
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great  national  issue.  They  believe  that  a  part  of  the 
nioney  raised  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire country  should  be  devoted  to  a  purpose  that  is  so 
eminently  one  relating  to  the  national  welfare  as  it  is 
that  of  improving  our  roads.  They  are  convinced 
that  of  the  enormous  sums  taken  every  year  from  the 
people  in  taxation  levied  for  the  most  part  on  the  con- 
suming public  of  which  the  farmers  form  so  large  a 
part,  the  exf)enditure  for  their  benefit  is  very  small, 
and  they  laiow  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  public  funds  could  be  made  fairer 
to  the  largest  class  of  taxpayers,  the  farmers,  than  by 
making  material  appropriations  in  aid  of  better  roads. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  grange,  while  committed 
to  the  broad  general  policy  of  furthering  good  roads 
construction  bj^  the  various  municipalities,  counties 
and  states,  stands  firmly  for  the  complementary  policy 
of  federal  aid,  and  while  exerting  all  its  influence  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  and  extension  of  the  state-aid 
policy  by  the  states,  is  also  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  having  for  its  objective  point  the  participa- 
tion of  the  federal  government  in  the  work  of  high- 
way improvement. 
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The  growth  of  the  grange  movement  for  federal  aid 
has  attracted  public  attention  to  this  proposition,  and 
naturally  enough  criticisms  have  been  made.  I  have 
considere<l  carefully  all  that  has  been  said  against  con- 
gressional action  in  this  matter,  and  am  unable  to  see 
that  any  material  objection  has  been  found.  It  is 
urged  that  for  congress  to  make  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  would  be  an  invasion  of  state  rights,  and 
that  our  roads  are  purely  a  matter  of  state  concei-n. 
This  objection  comes  with  bad  grace  from  the  advo- 
cates of  the  state  aid  policy,  for  it  could  be  as  truly 
said  that  in  establishing  state  highway  commissions 
and  making  appropriations  for  road  improvement,  the 
states  are  invading  the  rights  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties. If  it  is  paternalism  for  the  federal  government 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  roads  system 
throughout  the  whole  coimtry.  why  is  it  not  equalh' 
paternalism  for  the  states  to  aid  the  various  cdunties 
and  townships  in  tlie  same  work? 

Another  objection  frequently  made  is  that  federal 
aid  would  simply  amount  to  taxing  the  people  of  the 
various  states  and  returning  the  money  to  them  in  the 
form  of  appropriations  for  road  improvement.  For- 
tunately, this  argument  is  not  a  correct  statement  of 
present  conditions.  The  truth  is  that  the  natidiial 
government  is  now  steadily  encroaching  on  the  taxing 


sphere  of  the  states,  without  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  the  demand  of  the  farmers  for  fed- 
eral aid  is  fully  justified.  In  most  of  the  states  where 
the  policy  of  state  aid  has  been  adopted  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  .state  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes 
on  corporations  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  some  of 
the  states  have  enacted  income  tax  laws.  It  could  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  states  which  have  yet  to 
adopt  this  policy  would  rely  on  these  taxes  to  a  large 
extent  for  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  road  im- 
provement. But  we  find  that  congress  has  recently 
enacted  a  law  imposing  a  federal  tax  on  corporations, 
and  a  federal  inheritance  tax  law  is  favored  by  the 
president,  and  Avill  doubtless  be  enacted  by  congress 
in  the  near  future.  A  constitutional  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  imposition  of  a  federal  income  tax  has 
been  submitted  to  the  states,  and  if  dulj^  ratified  we 
may  expect  that  such  a  tax  will  become  a  part  of  our 
national  revenue  system.  The  direct  effect  of  these 
new  national  taxes  will  be  to  diminish  the  tax-rais- 
ing power  of  the  respective  states,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  fair  that  the  states  should  say  to  congress :  ' '  Since 
you  insist  on  invading  what  is  properly  our  sphere  of 
taxation,  we  insist  that  in  expending  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  taxes  you  must  devote  a  portion  of 
them  to  purposes  that  will  benefit  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  our  people." 

Strangely  enough,  the  opposition  in  congress  to  ap- 
propriations for  such  a  deserving  public  purpose  as 
rimd  improvement  comes  from  the  same  parties  who 
favor  voting  public  funds  for  so  manifestly  a  private 
purpose  as  ship  subsidies.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  subsidizing  our  mercjiant  marine,  although 
the  members  of  the  grange  are  practically  unanimous 
in  opposing  that  policy,  but  if  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  private  in- 
dustry, they  will  make  it  clear  to  their  representatives 
and  senators  that  congress  must  make  liberal  appro- 
lu'iations  for  public  highAvay  improvement. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  federal  aid  and  co-operation  with  the  states  in  the 
work  of  road  improvement,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
interest  of  the  states  in  this  work.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  alleged  danger  is  wholly  imaginary,  and  that  in- 
stead of  federal  aid  decreasing  the  activity  of  the 
states,  it  would  tend  to  greatly  increase  their  outlay 
for  this  purpose.  As  I  have  said  before,  an  improved 
road  is  the  most  convincing  argument  for  more  im- 
proved roads,  and  every  additional  road  that  is  im- 
proved, Avhether  by  local,  state,  or  national  funds,  is 
an  object  lesson  that  strengthens  the  demand  for  a  still 
greater  mileage  of  good  roads.  The  claim  that  if  the 
national  government  were  to  make  appropriations  to 
assist  the  states  in  extending  their  improved  road  sys- 
tems, the  people  of  the  states  would  lose  interest  in 
the  subject,  is  based  on  a  mistaken  view  of  human  na- 
ture, particularly  farmer  nature.  Judging  by  my  ob- 
servation of  the  working  of  the  state  aid  systems,  I  am 
certain  that  the  direct  effect  of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  United  States  would  be  to  create  a  still  greater  in- 
terest in  this  movement,  and  to  show  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  enormous  influence  that  would  be  ex- 
erted by  good  roads  in  promoting  our  national  pros- 
perity, education,  health  and  social  welfare.  A  ques- 
tion that  directly  concerns  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  country  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  local  issue,  and  I  am  therefore  confident 
that  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  find  congress  making 
proper  recognition  of  the  nation's  interest  in  this  all- 
important  subject. 
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Convict  Labor  in  Good  Roads  Construction 


By   DR.   JOSEPH   HYDE  PRATT 


One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  confronts 
many  of  the  states  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  utilize 
the  labor  of  its  convicts  so  that  it  will  be  of  tl\e  most 
good  to  the  state  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  the  least 
hai-m  to  the  citizen.  There  are  two  principles  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  criminals  that  have  to  be 
considered:  (1)  that  a  convict  having  committed  a 
crime  against  society  has  been  during  his  prosecution, 
conviction  and  punishment  a  large  expense  to  society, 
and  his  punishment,  therefore,  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, compensate  society  for  this  expense  and  also  for 
his  crime;  (2)  it  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  to  give  careful  consideration  to  his  moral  and 
physical  health  while  he  is  paying  his  debt  to  society.  I 
believe  all  will  admit  that  the  convict  should  work 
and  thus,  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  question : 
W^iat  Avork  should  the  cDnviet  do  that  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  state,  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
the  convict  himself?  Any  labor  that  may  be  required 
of  the  convict  that  is  in  direct  competition  with  free 
labor  is  assuredly  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens nor  of  the  state,  in  as  much  as  it  is  liable  to  cause 
an  unsettled  condition  in  those  trades  employing  labor 
with  which  the  convict  labor  is  i;;  competition. 

What  better  way  can  convicts  5e  employed  than  in 
the  construction  of  public  road:?  There  is  no  work 
that  he  can  do  that  will  be  of  niore  benefit  to  society 
which  he  has  wronged  than  the  construction  of  good 
roads.  Then  again,  these  roads  are  public  and  are 
used  by  the  whole  of  society,  so  that  in  their  construc- 
tion the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  being 
accomplished  without  causing  any  feeling  of  competi- 
tion with  free  labor. 

The  finished  product  of  such  employment  of  convict 
labor  is  a  good  public  road  which  belongs  to  the  state 
and  does  not  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  competition 
with  products  made  by  free  labor.  These  conditions 
cannot  be  obtained  when  convict  labor  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries,  in  mining  coal  or  other  min- 
eral products,  in  farming  or  in  leasing  convipts  to  rail- 
roads or  other  corporations.  If  convicts  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries  and  produce  products  oth- 
er than  what  are  actually  required  by  the  penitentiary 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners, 
it  at  once  comes  into  competition  with  similar  pro- 
ducts manufactured  by  free  labor,  and,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  supply  was  much  greater 
than  the  demand,  the  convict  made  goods  could  prob- 
ably be  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  free  labor  products.  Then  again,  if  there  was  any 
serious  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  product,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  in  order  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  is  just  as  true  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  mining  coal  and 
other  mineral  products.  In  Tennessee,  where  state 
convicts  are  employed  in  mining  coal  from  mines  be- 
longing to  the  state,  considerable  friction  has  been 
caused  and  still  exists  between  the  private  operators 
of  coal  mines  and  the  state,  on  account  of  the  big  ad- 
vantages the  state  has  in  producing  the  coal  to  the 
disadvantage  often  of  the  private  operators.  By  rea- 
son of  three  conditions  existing  at  the  coal  mines  be- 
longing to  the  state,  she  is  able  to  produce  coal  much 
cheaper  than  the  private  operators,  and  thej»e  is  a  ten- 


dency to  sell  at  a  lower  jirice,  thus  bringing  it  into  the 
shariDest  Icind  of  competition  with  the  coal  produced 
by  the  citizens  of  the  state.  These  three  conditions  are  : 
(1)  The  state  mines  have  a  (constant  supply  of  labor  at 
all  times;  (2)  this  labor  is  not  disturbed  at  all  by- 
strikes  or  labor  conditions  elsewhere:  (3)  through  the 
state  railway  commission  it  is  no  trouble  for  the  state 
to  always  have  plenty  of  coal  ears  on  hand  in  whicli 
to  ship  this  coal.  From  the  above  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  there  is  boiuid  to  be  a  great  deal  of  friction 
between  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  state 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  mining 
coal.  This  is  a  direct  competition  of  convict  labor  with 
free  labor  and  of  a  product  produced  by  convict  labor 
with  a  product  pi'iKhiccd  liy  free  labor. 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  convicts  on  the  farm,  exceirt,  of  course,  in  those 
cases  where  only  a  sufficient  number  are  worked  on  a 
state  fai'm  to  produce  farm  products  for  use  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  convicts.  Where  large  farms  are 
bought  up  by  the  state,  and  the  state  goes  into  farm- 
ing on  a  large  scale  to  the  nearly  full  extent  of  its 
force,  the  convicts  do  undoubtedly  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  free  labor.  The  convicts  do  not  produce 
any  product  that  is  any  of  direct  value  to  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  and,  although  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able income  derived  from  the  state  farm  which  goes 
into  the  general  treasury,  yet,  the  citizen  himself  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  deriving  any  direct  benefit  from 
the  labor  of  the  convict.  All  the  above  forms  of  con- 
vict labor  do  turn  into  the  state  treasury  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  Avhich  is  reckoned  as  net  profit 
from  the  labor  of  the  convict  and.  in  part,  compen- 
sates for  the  expense  of  the  county  and  state  in  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  criminal.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  convicts  are  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  railways  the  chances  are  99  out 
of  100  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  do  not  derive  any 
direct  benefit  from  the  labor  of  the  convict.  The  state 
usually  receives  for  this  labor  stock  in  the  proposed 
railway,  which  generall.v  is  never  worth  anything. 

Convict  labor  can,  however,  as  stated  above,  be  em- 
plo.yed  in  building  public  roads,  so  that  the  treatment 
of  the  convict  both  in  regard  to  his  labor  and  health 
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will  be  carried  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  state, 
for  the  citizen,  and  for  the  convict. 

In  the  first  place,  it  engages  the  convict  in  healthful 
occupation  which,  is  not  in  competition  with  free  la- 
bor. It  is  hard  work  but  no  man  would  be  forced  to 
work  on  the  roads  whom  the  doctor,  upon  examina- 
tion, considered  unable  to  do  the  work.  It  is  outdoor 
work,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  country,  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  drinking  wa- 
ter; and  statistics  will  .show  that  the  health  of  the  con- 
vict who  is  employed  in  road  construction  and  living 
in  convict  camps  is  better  than  of  those  employed  in 
most  any  other  form  of  work.  Of  course,  when  I  make 
this  statement,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  convicts  camps 
which  have  been  made  sanitary  and  are  luider  the  su- 
pervision of  competent  men.  There  have  been,  and 
perhaps  there  are  still,  abuses  in  convict  camps,  and 
fjrisoners  have  been  mistreated,  underfed,  etc.  but 
there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  this.  I  believe  that 
the  outdoor  work  not  only  improves  the  physical 
health  of  the  convicts,  but  in  many  instances  their  ex- 
]>eriences  as  road  builders  have  actually  improved  their 
general  character  and  prepared  them  for  better  citi- 
zenship. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  convicts 
connected   with   the   road    camps,    who    have    behaved 
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themselves  properly  and  performed  their  work  efficient- 
ly, thereby  being  especially  trusted  and  trained  l»y 
the  ones  in  charge  of  the  work,  have,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  obtained  fair  positions,  in, 
or  near,  the  communities  where  they  had  previously 
lived  in  the  convict  camp.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  made  to  realize  his  indebtedness  to 
society,  and  that  the  work  that  is  being  required  of 
him  is  simply  in  payment  of  this  debt,  and  therefore, 
in  his  road  work  he  is  simply  paying  oft'  an  indebted- 
ness and  fulfilling  an  obligation.  I  believe  as  our  con- 
victs begin  to  realize  this  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  see  the  justness  of  their  punishment  and 
they  will  l:)ok  upon  their  work  as  something  to  be 
performed  not  as  a  punishment  but  in  the  fulfillment 
of  an  obligation,  and  thus,  they  will  pave  the  way  to 
their  becoming  better  m.en  and  better  citizens. 

The  employment  of  convict  labor  in  road  construc- 
tion permits  of  a  permanent  organized  force,  which 
can  be  better  maintained  than  with  free  labor.  Any- 
one who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  roads  knows  how  hard  it  is  at  times  to  obtain  suf 
ficient  labor  with  which  to  do  the  work  that  is  re 
quired  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  per 
manent,  organized  force  of  men  employed  in  road  con 


struction.  With  the  state  convicts,  however,  such  a 
force  can  be  maintained,  and  after  the  organization 
has  been  once  perfected,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  road  construction  can  be  reduced  very  ma- 
terially from  what  it  has  cost  proportionatelj'  by  free 
labor.  It  is  not  economical  to  work  convicts  on  the 
public  roads  unless  the  number  in  a  squad  can  be  fif- 
teen or  more  men,  for  one  guard  can  usually  look  af- 
ter fifteen  or  even  more  men,  and,  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber, the  guard  would  have  to  be  employed  as  well  as 
the  superintendent,  cook,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
found  that  too  large  a  camp  is  as  unsatisfactory  as 
too  small  a  one.  The  organization,  therefore,  of  the 
state  convicts  for  road  building  purposes  can  be  di- 
vided into  camps  containing  a  certain  number,  each 
under  the  supervision  of  its  superintendent  and  guards. 
After  a  few  months  work  these  squads  become  pretty 
efficient  in  road  construction,  and  as  they  are  moved 
from  place  to  place  throughout  the  state  they  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  va- 
rying local  conditions  that  they  may  find.  Of  course, 
many  prisoners  are  committed  to  the  roads  for  a  few 
months,  others  for  a  year  or  more,  but  these  short  term 
men  can  usually  be  detailed  to  camps  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  have  been  at  work  for  some  time,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  trouble  in  the  new  man  be- 
coming acquainted  Avith  work  that  is  required  of  him. 
1  also  believe  that  it  is  very  feasible  to  work 
the  long  term  convicts  on  the  road,  even  those  whose 
sentences  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  years.  These  long  term 
men  could  be  detailed  to  a  certain  road  force  or  squad 
and,  in  time,  would  become  rather  expert  in  road  con- 
struction, and  would  form  the  nucleus  in  the  squad 
from  which  the  short  term  men  could  learn  the  road 
work.  Ill  time  these  long  term  men  would  be  sufficient- 
ly familiar  with  the  work  to  be  put  in  actual  charge 
of  it  as  foremen.  Others  will  become  efficient  in  the 
running  of  the  machinery  necessary  in  road  work,  and 
in  the  end  would  become  competent  mechanics.  By 
having  the  permanent  force  of  men  to  build  our  roads 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  state  to  quarry  and  crush 
the  rock  necessary  for  making  the  macadam  road,  and 
it  would  be  found  feasible  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state  to  build  a  stockade  around  the  quarry  and  empkiy 
here  men  whom  it  did  not  deem  wise  to  permit  out- 
side the  stockade  on  the  roads.  Those  men  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  do  the  road  work  could  be  em- 
ployed as  drivers  to  haul  the  stone  from  the  quai-ry  to 
where  it  was  needed  on  the  road.  Then  again,  the 
work  would  require  a  number  of  blacksmiths,  for  shoe- 
ing horses,  sharpening  mattocks,  drills,  etc.,  and  this 
work  could  also  be  done  by  the  long  term  convicts 
who  had  shown  by  their  behavior  and  deportment  that 
they  were  to  be  trusted.  Cooks  would  also  be  needed, 
and  here  again,  the  long  term  men  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Thus,  the  whole  force  could  be  organized 
permanently  and  the  very  best  results  obtained  in  road 
con.struction.  As  the  state  has  to  pay  nothing  for  this 
labor  and  simply  has  to  provide  maintenance  for  it, 
many  people  speak  of  it  as  clieap  labor,  forgetting 
that  the  state  has  already  been  to  heavy  expense  in  the 
conviction  of  the  criminal,  and  that  very  often  even  a 
ten  year's  service  of  the  convict  does  not  pay  back  to 
the  state  the  actual  amount  she  has  expended  in  liis 
prosecution  and  conviction.  The  most  important  thing, 
however,  in  connection  with  convict  lalior  is  that  it  is 
a  permanent  organization,  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  state,  and  when  employed  in  building  a  good 
road  it  is  performing  labor  from  which  all  the  people 
of  the  state  derive  direct  benefit,  as  all  the  people 
have  the  right  to  use  the  public  rods. 

Another   reason  for  using  convicts   for   public  road 
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work  is  that  it  will  free  the  community  from  the  tramp 
nuisance,  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  this  class  of 
men  despise,  it  is  work  and  especially  hard  work.  Many 
of  them  do  not  object  to  spending  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  or  even  months  in  jail,  or  in  the  penitentiary, 
during  certain  months  of  the  year;  but,  if  they  knew 
that  when  arrested  for  vagrancy  the.y  would  be  sen- 
tenced for  three  to  four  months  work  on  the  public 
road,  they  would  keep  away  from  such  a  community. 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  possible  punish- 
ment for  the  common  criminal  but  also  that  it  is  the 
best  solution  for  the  care  of  all  classes  of  convicts. 
There  are  sufficient  types  of  work  connected  with  road 
construction  so  that  the  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  men  who  are  convicted  of  crime  can  be  em- 
ployed at  a  higher  class  of  work  than  that  which  can 
be  performed  by  the  common  laborer.  They  can  act 
as  foremen,  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  blacksmiths, 
machinists,  etc.  Where  the  camps  are  well  kept  and 
sanitary  conditions  are  provided  that  meet  with  re- 
quirements ordered  by  act  of  legislature,  and  where  the 
food  is  prepared  and  served  according  to  definite  pro- 
vision" provided  by  law,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  convict  should  not  be  kept  in  the  best  of 
health  in  connection  with  this  work.  There  have  been 
abuses  of  the  convict,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  convict  camp  life,  but,  if  a  proper 
prison  commission  is  appointed  which  is  non-political 
and  has  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  heart,  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  these  abuses.  It  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  that  the  convict  should  be  kept 
in  the  best  of  health,  not  only  because  it  reduces  ex- 
pense and  increases  his  efficiency  as  a  laborer,  but  also 
because  it  increases  the  chances  vf  his  becoming  a  good. 


respectable  citizen  ;  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  object 
of  the  punishment  and  the  state's  care  of  the  convict. 
I  believe  in  separating  the  vicious  and  absolutely  im- 
moral convicts  from  the  others  in  the  camp  life,  and, 
if  necessary,  confining  these  within  prison  walls.  Sim- 
ply because  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  not  capable  of  becoming  a  re- 
spectable citizen  after  he  has  once  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crime. 

The  state  should  do  all  in  its  power,  as  I  have  said 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  a  convict  sentence  to  im- 
press upon  him  that  his  punishment  is  simply  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  that  he  owes  to  the  state  and  to  so- 
ciety, and  that  when  he  has  paid  this  debt,  the  state 
expects  him  to  take  his  place  in  that  society  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  state  and  not  as  an  ex-convict.  There  are 
many  men  who  have  committed  crime  who  have  not 
paid  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  state  for  their  crime, 
and  yet  are  living  as  respectable  citizens  in  their  com- 
munity and,  in  many  instances,  the  crime  is  known.  If 
this  is  the  case,  why  should  we  not  permit  the  man 
who  has  paid  his  debt  to  the  state  to  become  a  respect- 
able citizen  without  throwing  too  many  obstacles  in 
his  way. 

The  result  of  working  convicts,  both  county  and 
state,  on  the  public  roads  will  be  a  system  of  good 
roads  throughout  the  state.  Some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  against  the  use  of  the  con- 
victs in  public  road  construction  have  been  that  it  was 
degrading  to  the  convict  to  have  him  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  at  all  times  and  would  have  a  tendency  to 
harden  him;  and  also  that  it  was  harmful  to  children 
to  come  in  contact  with  convicts  as  they  passed  along 
the   public  roads.     Is  it  any  worse  for  the  convict  to 
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be  seen  at  w-ork  on  the  public  road  than  it  is  for  visi- 
tors passing  through  a  walled  prison  to  curiously  gaze 
at  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  or  at  work  in  their  work- 
shops? Of  course!  on  the  roads  "the  convict  is  seen  by 
more  people,  but,  as  they  become  accustomed  to  these 
men  working  on  the  road  they  begin  to  think  less  and 
less  of  it  and  simply  look  upon  them  as  on  any  labor- 
ers who  are  at  work  building  roads.  On  a  certain  class 
of  people  it  may  have  a  good  influence  in  keeping 
them  from  committing  some  crime  when  they  realize 
that  if  convicted  they  will  be  sent  to  the  roads.  An 
other  argument  that  has  lieen  advanced  is  that  the 
state  should  try  and  train  the  prisoner  to  sime  useful 
occupation,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  prison  he  will 
be  able  to  take  a  position  at  some  trade.  In  order  to 
do  this  as  they  suggest  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
convicts  to  be  used  at  labor  which  is  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  free  labor,  which  is  objectionable.  It  \Vould 
also  mean  the  manufacture  of  products  that  would  be 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  pi'oducts  manufactured 
by  free  labor.  It  is  my  claim  that  in  working  the 
convicts  on  the  public  road  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
developing  the  man  according  to  his  ability,  as  black- 
smiths, mechanics,  expert  road  builders,  contractors 
for  road  building.  Ijook-keepers.  cooks,  etc.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  men.  however,  would  be  common 
laborers,  and  that  is  all  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  not  committed  a  crime,  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  roads.  They  will,  however,  have  been 
trained  as  expert  day  laborers  and  can  give  good  value 
for  money  received.  For  the  above  reasons  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  we  are  providing  work  for  the  pris- 
oner that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  the  cit- 
izen, and  the  convict,  when  he  is  employed  on  the  pub- 
lic roads. 

He  can  be  employed  just  as  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically in  the  maintenance  of  roads  as  in  their  con- 
struction; and  he  can  also  be  employed  to  just  as  good 
advantage  in  improving  dirt  roads  as  in  building,  ma- 
cadam, sand-clay,  and  gravel  roads.  Good,  conscien- 
tious work  of  the  convict  on  the  public  road  (especial- 
ly of  the  long  term  men)  should  be  rewarded  by  a  lib- 
eral reduction  of  their  sentence.  In  several  of  the 
.states  the  convicts  who  work  on  the  roads  do  not  have 
to  wear  stripes  or  ball  or  chain  and  in  one  state  (Colo- 
rado) there  are  no  armed  guards  watching  the  con- 
victs. Their  safeguard  from  the  escape  of  prisoners 
is  the  very  liberal  reduction  in  time  of  the  convict's 
sentence  that  they  allow  for  road  work.  In  some  in- 
stances a  20  year  sentence  has  been  reduced  to  10  or 
12  years.  The  result  is  that  the  convicts  are  eager  to 
work  on  the  public  road  and  they  give  practically  no 
trouble  by  attempting  to  escape.  There  are  a  certain 
class  of  prisonei's  that  it  wovdd  not  be  practicable  to 
put  out  on  the  roads  in  this  way:  but  I  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  convicts  in  every  state  coidd 
be  worked  on  the  public  roads  in  this  way.  On  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  good  results  that  would  be  at- 
tained is  well  worth  thoughtful  consideration. 


Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 

Amherst  county,  Va.,  will  vote  on  an  issue  of  bonds 
to  build  55  miles  of  macadam  in  Januarv  1911. 

Wilcox  comity,  Ala.,  has  voted  $140,000  of  bonds  for 
road  construction. 

Dul)lin.  Ga..  will  vote  on  a  li 1  issue  For  street  im- 
provement in  December. 

Orange  county.  Fla.,  will  vote  tin  a  hiind  issue  of  ^].- 

Tredell  county*.  N.  ('..  will  gcadc  and  macadamize 
the  road  between  Statesville  and  Harium.  \.  ('.  This 
is  part  of  the  Statesville-Charlotte  Road. 


000,000  to  build  100  miles  of  vitrified  brick  roads  on 
December  7. 

Pineville.  La.,  on  the  15th  inst.,  will  vote  on  a  bond' 
issue  of  .+9.000  for  street  paving. 

Alexandria.  La.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  four 
squares  of  vitrified  brick  paving. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  paving 
South  French  Broad  Avenue  with  bitulithic. 

The  State  Roads  Commission,  of  ilaryland.  has 
awarded  seven  contracts  at  $251,235.77  for  the  consti'uc- 
tion  of  20  miles  of  road. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  is  asking  for  l)ids  for  the  paving  of  JIaiu 
street  with  vitrified  brick,  wooden  blocks  or  asphalt. 

Lexington.  Ky..  is  beginning  the  work  of  paving  11 
streets. 

Bay  St.  Louis.  I\Iississippi,  will  vote  on  bonds  for  $75,- 
000  for  street  improvements. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  has  let  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  11  blocks  of  asphalt  concrete  on  each  of  two 
streets.  It  will  cost  $40,000.  The  city  has  also  let  con- 
tract for  paving  a  section  with  wooden  blocks  for  $50,- 
000.      . 

Petei'si.nirg,  Ya..  is  laying  10.000  yards  of  concrete 
sidewalks. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  is  asking  for  bids  on  1.000  yards  of 
cement  side  walks. 

The  Bristol  (Tenn.)  Board  of  Trade  will  extend  the 
Bristol-Blouutville  road  eight  miles  to  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

A  good  roads  meeting  was  held  at  Victoria,  Tex., 
October  19  at  which  it  was  determined  to  start  a  cam- 
paign for  a  bond  issue  of  .$500,000  for  roads  around 
San   Antonio. 

The  -J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  of  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  has  offered  to  furnish  the  local  authorities 
all  the  road  machinery  necessar>'  for  building  a  model 
road  between  Kenosha  and  Racine.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  company  to  furnish  the  people  of  this  section  an 
object  lesson  in  the  use  of  improved  road  machinery. 

An  energetic  good  roads  association  has  been  formed 
at  Minden.  La.  Its  primary  object  is  to  build  a  good 
road  from  llinden  to  Shreveport.   La. 

If  the  $2,000,000  bond  issue  carries  in  Wayne  coun- 
ty, ]\Iich..  tne  city  of  Detroit  wit  have  to  bear  80  per 
cent  ot  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  Good  Roads'  Association  of  Oklahoma  county. 
Okla.,  has  started  a  campaign  for  a  bond  issue  of  $450,- 
000  for  building  roads  in  that  county. 

$200,000  worth  of  macadam  roads  are  in  process  of 
construction  at  Taylor,  Tex. 

The  Frisco  Railroad  Company  is  helping  spread  the 
gospel  of  good  roads.  It  placed  a  special  road  dem- 
onstration train  at  the  service  of  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner Curtis  Hill,  of  ^Missouri,  recently  for  a  long 
tour  of  its  lines. 

A  bond  issue  of  $20,000  was  recently  voted  at  Hemp- 
stead.  Tex.,  for  roads. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Association,  which  met 
this  vear  at  St.  Louis,  will  meet  next  year  at  xitlauta. 
Ga. 

According  the  report  of  Mr.  P'^rank  Nichols.  Pulaski 
county  road  and  bridge  commissioner.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  the  comity  has  spent  about  $75,'000  on  its  roads 
and  bridges  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Texarkana,  on  the  Texas 
side.  $200,000  is  being  spent   on  roads. 

November  15  has  been  set  for  the  building  of  a  good, 
oiled  road  from  Coffeyville.  Kans..  to  Independejice. 
Montgomei'y  county.  Kans. 

The  Oklahoma  Good  Roads  Association  went  ;in  rec- 
ord at  its  recent  meeting  as  favoring  more  good  roads 
and  less  war  equipment. 
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Fully  five  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Good 
Roads  Convention  held  at  Cohmibus.  Ga.,  last  month. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railr:iad  is  lioosting  good  roads 
and  has  issued  D.  Ward  King's  split-log  drag  article 
in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  throughout  its  en- 
tire territory.  It  has  also  engaged  Mr.  King  for  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  along  its  lines. 


Because  he  learned  the  true  meaning  of  the  world 
n-o-w  he  was  soon  al)le  to  spell  it  the  other  wav 
around  — w-o-n. 


Eyes  ever  riveted  on  the  clork,  seldom  are  riveted 
on  a  bank  account. 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  IRON  CULVERTS 

Now 

used  by  Tw 
out  the 

"nty-Fou 
Southern 

Railways 
States.    F 

and  many  towns  and  cities  thi 
ull  information  for  a  postal 

ough- 

Little 

Th 

Rock,  Ark 

Cor 

e  Dixie  Culvert 

ugated  Tanks  of  Sa 

&  Metal  Company 

ATLANTA 
me  Everlasting  Material 

,  GA. 

R.  E.  SNOWDEN,  Civil  and  Highway 

SNOWDEN,  N.  c.  Engineer 

Hig-hway  Drainage  and  Land  Surveys,  Designs,  Reports,  Estimates 
Specifications.     Supervision  and  Inspection. 


W.  S.  FALLIS,  WILSON,  n.  c. 

Civil  and  Highway  Engineer 

Street  Paving  and 


Highway,  Bridge  and  Sewer  Construction 
Water  Works 


PATRIC  MATTHEW,  C.  E.,  edenton,  n.  c. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

Tile   Drainage   and   Road   Making   a   Specialty;  Thirty-Five  Years   Ex 

perience  in  Scotland  and  United  States  ;  Drainage,  Sewerage  and 

and  All  Kinds  Engineering  and  Surveying 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  Special  Courses  in 

Road  Engineering  and  Construction 


For  further  particulars  addr 
FRANCIS  P,  VENABLE,  President 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Good  Roads  Buttons 

Boost  the  Cause  in 
Your  Locality 


7-8"  Patent  Pin  Back 


(      250 


$  5.00 
8.50 
12.50 


Prices  cash  with  order  -:     500 
(  1000 

F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  Va, 

POWERS  &  CAPERTON 

Box  628  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Double  Strength 
Culvert  Pipe 

Vitrified  pipe  is  impervious 
to  moisture,  and  is  everlast- 
ing. Write  us  for  literature 
and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture  farm 
drain  tile,  flue  linings,  wall 
coping  and  other  clay  products. 

Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


IMPROVED  SIMPLEX 
RUSSELL  REVERSIBLE 


to\    but  built  fo 


Road  Machine 


Works  like  a  sulky  plow 
— ^operated  by  one  man 

Aiched  Frame— No 
x^  Clogging,  four  flanged 
wheelb— No  Skidding". 
Theonb  two-horse  ma- 
chine sti  ong  enough  f  or 
tuur  horses  in  heavy 
grading  Weight  800 
pounds  Not  expensive 
Full  size  polished  blade 
7  feet  2  inches. 
We  make  a  full  line  of 
Road  B  Id'g  Machinery 


RUSSELL  GRADER  MFG.  CO. 


2230  University  Ave.  S.  E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Don't 
write 
Talk 


The  long  distance  lines 
of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  extend  almost 
everywhere*  Call  ''Long 
Distance* 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company 
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Abrico  Road  Drag 

ROAD  SUPPLY  MEN  BETTER  ADD 
THIS  TO  YOUR  LINE 


Length  8  feet,  width  between  blades  30  inches,  weight  300  pounds 
Patented  April  28.  1908 

DO  YOU  WANT  GOOD   ROADS 

Use   one   of  these  drags   on   your   roads  just  a  few  times 
a  year  and  you  will  have  no  ruts.     Write  the 

ATTICA  BRIDGE  CO. 

ATTICA,  INDIANA 


New  Huber  Steam  Road  Roller 

A  MACHINE  that  has  become  very  popular  with 
County  and  Road  Officials.  It  is  being  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  road  and  street 
building.  It  has  special  features  that  commend  it  to  this 
class  of  work.  Uses  less  fuel  and  water  than  others  that 
develop  same  power.  We  equip  it  with  friction  steering 
device;  so  that  the  outfit  is  guided  by  its  own  power.  Can 
be  steered  from  either  side  of  platform. 

The  outfit  is  controvertible  into  a  traction  engine;  and 
where  both  are  needed,  it  gives  two  outfits  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  either  alone. 

We  are  glad  to  send  literature  and  full  information  to 
those  who  are  mterested  in  good  road  building.  Ask  for 
our  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

Address 

The  Httber  ManafgctnriDg  Crmpany 

Department  7 


J 


EFFERSON 

EXPLOSIVES 


MADE  IN 


BIRMINGHAM 

Black  Powder 

Dynamite 

Blasting  Supplies 

SHIPMENTS 

of  Any  Quantity,  to  Any  Point,  of  Any  grade 

at  Any  Time 

JEFFERSON  POWDER  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Case  36  Horse  Power  10-Ton  Road  Roller 

Time  Price,  with  Simple  Cylinder,  $2,200; 
with  Compound  Cylinder,  $2,300 

Ten  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
The  Only  Spring-Mounted  Road  Roller  Built 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  or  anything  that  can  be  done  by  any 
other  make  or  design  of  10-ton  road  roller 

Send  for  Road  Roller  CATALOG  24,  which  gives  full  description 

Send  for  our  Contractors'  General  Purpose  Enp-ine 

and  Municipal  Tractor  Catalog  23 

ADDRESS  ROAD  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  sell  the  well  known  line  of  Troy  Dump  Wagons  and  Dump  Boxes 
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Convicts  on  the  Public  Roads  of  Georgia 


(By  S.  W.  McCALLIE,  State  Geologist) 


The  use  of  convicts  in  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  Georgia  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning in  an  act  often  referred  to  as  the  "New  Road 
Law,"  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1891.  This  act  au- 
thorized the  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenue  of 
each  county,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  grand 
jury,  to  fix  and  levy  a  special  road  tax  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  also  to  exact  of  each  male 
inhabitant  a  commutation  tax.  This  law,  furthermore, 
authorizes  the  road  authorities  to  organize  chain  gangs 
of  misdemeanor  convicts  or  to  hire  free  labor  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  public  highwaj's, 
the  expenses  being  met  by  the  special  road  and  com- 
mutation taxes.  During  the  year  1899,  when  I  first 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  study  of  the  public 
roads  of  Georgia,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  had  adopted  this  new  road  law  and  approximate- 
ly 800  misdemeanor  convicts,  whose  maximum  term  of 
service  was  limited  to  12  months,  were  employed  on  the 
public  roads.  This  use  of  the  convicts  on  the  roads 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  one  serious  objection  to  the  system,  namely,  the 
short  term  of  service  of  the  misdemeanor  convicts, 
which  varied  from  30  days  to  12  months.  It  was  claim- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  praelical  road  men  of  the  state 
that  even  the  12-months  men  could  hardly  be  trained  to 
do  satisfactory  work  during  the  time  of  their  service 
and  that  the  results  of  working  30-daj'  men  were  un- 
satisfactory in  the  extreme,  often  causing  actual  loss  in 
a  financial  way  to  the  road  authorities  employing  such 
convicts. 

To  obviate  this  defect  in  the  system  of  working  the 
roads,  it  was  claimed  by  the  road  commissioners,  and 
justly  so,  that  if  the  convicts  were  to  be  a  .success  on  the 
public  road  their  term  of  service  should  be  lengthened, 
but  to  increase  the  term  of  service  beyond  the  term  of 
12  months  would  include  the  felony  convicts,  or,  in  oili- 
er words,  all  of  the  convicts  in  the  state  regardless  of 
their  degree  of  crime  or  length  of  sentence.  This  very 
plausible  argument,  together  with  the  growing  senti- 
ment that  convicts  should  not  be  employed  in  mining 
or  other  work  where  their  labor  would  come  in  compe- 
tition with  free  labor,  had  its  effect  in  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1903,  which  Act  allowed  all  felony  convicts 
with  a  term  of  service  less  than  five  years  to  be  employed 
on  the  public  roads.  From  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
sentiment  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  hiring  convicts  to  private  parties  and  the  use  of 
the  entire  convict  force  on  public  roads  grew  rapidly 
in  favor  and  finally  culminated  in  the  act  approi'cd  Sep- 
tember 19,  1908.  This  act  provided  that  practically  all 
able-bodied  male  convicts,  after  March  31,  1909,  should 
be  employed  on  the  public  roads  of  the  state,     On  the 


date  here  given,  there  were  transferred  to  the  various 
counties  of  the  state,  1,641  felony  and  550  misdemeanor 
convicts,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  our  present  system 
of  road  improvement  by  the  employment  of  convict  la- 
bor. 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  system  there 
was  considerable  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a  demand  by  the  counties  for  the  large 
number  of  convicts  then  on  hand.  This  doubt,  how- 
ever, was  soon  dispelled  by  the  commission  receiving 
application  for  a  greater  number  of  convicts  than  was 
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available  for  distribution,  a  fact  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  popularity  of  the  sj'stem  and  at  the 
same  time  made  le.ss  effective  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
looked  upon  the  plan  with  disfavor. 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  governing  the  distribution  of 
convicts  to  the  several  counties  of  the  state  is  as  fol- 
lows :  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  February  of  each 
year,  the  Prison  Commission  communicates  with  the 
comity  authorities  of  the  state  and  ascertains  those 
counties  desiring  to  use  convicts  upon  their  public 
roads,  and  the  number  of  the  same  The  proportion  of 
convicts,  Avhich  each  county  is  entitled  to,  is  prorated 
in  accordance  with    the    population    of  the    counties, 
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Should  any  county  desire  to  work  more  than  its  pro- 
portion of  convicts  vipon  its  roads,  the  county  autliori- 
ties  make  a  requisition  upon  the  Prison  Commission  for 
the  number  wanted  in  excess  of  their  proportion,  which 
excess  will  be  furnished  by  the  Prison  Commission,  pro- 
vided all  convicts  are  not  disposed  of,  on  the  condition 
that  the  county  so  accredited  with  an  excess  of  convicts 
shall  pay  back  in  convicts  the  county  from  Avhich  the 
convicts  were  received  whenever  the  said  county  de- 
sires to  use  convicts  in  wnrkint;'  its  roads. 


Convicts  Loading  and  Hauling  Clay.  Building:  Sand  Clay  Roads 
Near  Statesboro,  Georgia 

Another  provision  of  the  law,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  put  into  execution,  authorizes  the 
Prison  Commission  to  purchase  road  working  machin- 
ery, appliances  and  teams,  and  to  equip  and  organize 
road  working  forces  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  roads,  bridges,  or  other  public  works, 
in  the  counties  not  using  their  convicts,  when  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  authorities  of  such  counties. 

All  convicts,  as  well  as  all  convict  camps,  are  imder 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Prison  Cammission,  which 
makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and 
the  discipline  of  the  same  and  and  who  also  appoint  the 
wardens,  inspectors,  supervisors,  physicians  and  guards. 
The  salaries  of  the  last  named  officers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inspectors  and  the  supervisors,  who  received 
their  salary  from  the  state,  are  paid  by  the  county  to 
which  the  convicts  are  assigned.  By  this  provision  the 
convicts  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
state,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
convicts  is  paid  entirely  by  the  individual  counties 
themselves. 

The  Prison  Commissi  Dn,  in  its  last  amiual  report. 
dated- j\lay  31.  1910.  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
victs on  the  public  roads,  sa.vs:  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  county  authorities  seem  to  be  do- 
ing their  utmost  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial  and  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  large  measure  a  success.  These 
statements  are  certainly  encouraging  and  indicate  that 
the  present  system  of  working  the  convicts  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  Georgia  is  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success,  but  at  the  same  time  the  system  unquestionably 
has  its  weak  points  which  must  be  remedierT  before  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained. 

A.s  the  system  is  now  operated  the  state  does  not  ac- 
tually work  its  convicts  on  its  public  roads,  neither  does 
it  have  anything  whatever  to  say  as  to  the  class  of  roads 
to  be  constructed,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
proved roads  are  to  be  distributed  and  maintained. 
The  state  acts  merely  as  a  distributing  agent,  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  care-taker  of  the  convicts.  The 
individual  counties,  themselves,  are  the  actual  road 
builders  and  to  them  alone  is  left  the  question  of  the 


distribution  of  the  improved  roads,  the  class  of  roads 
to  be  constructed,  and  the  method  of  maintenance. 
Ah  a  result  of  this  plan  of  road  improvement,  there  is 
no  uniform  system  of  road  building  throughout  the 
state,  each  county  improves  such  roads  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  best  suits  its  own  conditions,  regardless  of 
the  needs  of  the  adjoining  counties,  or  of  the  needs  of 
the   state   as   a   whole. 

Furthermore,  many  of  tlie  comities  of  the  state  seem 
to  be  maintaining  too  small  a  convict  force  to  make 
it  profitalile.  They  apparently  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  large  camx)  is  proportionally 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  small  camp,  just  as 
large  manufacturing  industries  succeed  while  smaller 
ones  fail.  It  has  been  stated  b.y  practical  road  build- 
ers that  to  get  the  best  results  under  ordinarv  circum- 
stances, not  less  than  30  convicts  should  be  employed 
l)y  each  county,  whereas  the  latest  road  statistics  of 
Georgia  show  that  more  than  -iO  counties  fall  short  of 
this  number  and  in  some  counties  less  than  10  convicts 
constitute  the  entire  convict  force.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  that  a  large  number  of  the  comities  are  not  get- 
ting the  best  results  with  their  convict  labor  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  convicts  employed.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  this  defect  in  the  system  can  be  readily 
and  eifectually  remedied  by  a  provision  of  the  law 
which  allows  two  or  more  counties  to  combine  their 
ciiiivict  forces  in  the  improvement  of  their  public  roads. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  by  pointing  out  the 
above  defects  in  the  present  plant  of  workmg  convicts 
on  the  public  roads  of  Georgia,  that  the  system  is  not 
in  a  measure  a  success.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  wa.y  of  road  improve- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time,  as  above  stated,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  more  uniform  plan  adopted  before  the  best 
results  can  be  looked  for.  What  seems,  at  present,  to 
be  most  desirable  for  the  perfection  of  our  system  of 
road  improvement,  is  the  appointment  of  a  state  high- 
way commission.  Under  the  supervision  of  such  a  com- 
mission, aided  by  a  competent  highway  engineer,  a  gen- 
eral plan   of  road  improvement   c  mid   be  adopted   foi- 


Putting  on  Clay  to  Build  Sand  Clay  Roads.  Near  Statesboro,  Georgia.    The 
County  Outfit  is  Provided  With  Troy  Dump  Wagons,  to  Which 
They  Hitch  Four  Mules 

the  entire  state,  and  the  convicts,  at  the  same  time, 
could  be  worked  to  a  far  better  advantage.  I  am  grat- 
ified to  state  that  the  cpiestion  of  having  a  highway 
commission  and  highway  engineers  has  already  been 
under  discussion  by  the  state  legislature,  and  there  is  a 
strong  proba])ility  that  this  liill  will  become  a  law  av. 
the  coming  session. 

The  following  statistical  information  concerning  the 
public  highways  of  Georgia,  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  2i, 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  is  of  interest: 
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"The  estimated  public  road  mileage  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  1909  was  82,182  miles.  Of  this  mileage, 
554  miles  were  surfaced  with  stone  and  56  miles,  with 
shells;  502  miles,  with  chert  and  gravel;  and  3,-1:21 
miles,  with  sand-clay  mixture.  In  addition  to  thine 
more  highly  improved  roads,  there  were  also  reported 
13,156  miles  of  road  which  had  been  put  in  order  by 
the  use  of  the  road  machines,  drags,  etc.  Qmittnig  the 
13,156  miles  of  roads  which  have  been  only  partiidly 
improved,  we  still  have  a  total  of  4,533  miles  of  r^iad 
surfaced  with  stone,  shells,  gravel,  chert,  ar.ri  sand- 
clay  mixture,  which  constitute  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  road  mileage. 

"Of  the  146  counties  of  the  state,  107  employ  con- 


victs and  39  use  statute  labor,  the  total  number  of  con- 
victs employed  being  4,579. 

"The  expenditures  on  public  roads  and  bridges  in 
1909  were  $1,437,652  property  tax,  $558,328  commu- 
tation tax,  and  $61,000  band  issue,  a  total  cash  expen- 
diture of  $2,056,980.  To  this  sum  shoidd  be  ad'ded 
$450,000,  the  estimated  money  value  of  the  statute  and 
the  free  labor  employed  in  the  state  on  the  public  roads. 
This  makes  the  grand  total  for  all  road  expenses  for 
the  j-ear  $2,506,980.  In  comparnig  the  total  road  mile- 
age of  the  state  with  the  total  estimated  road  expendi- 
tures, it  will  be  seen  that  each  mile  of  public  road  cost 
last  j^ear  $30.51  or  $1.08  per  inhabitant,  based  on  the 
census  of  1900. 


The  Object  and  Value  of  Good  Roads 

Associations 


By  DR.  C.  P.  AMBLER,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 


In  an  address  before  the  Appalachian  Good  Roads 
Association  at  Knoxville,  Tenn..  in  October,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Ambler,  of  Asheville,  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  on  "The  Object 
and  Value  of  Local  Good  Roads  Associations,"  my  name 
being  selected  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  me 
tell  you  the  aims  and  work  accomplished  by  our  local 
good  roads  association  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

"Up  to  the  organization  of  the  Asheville  and  Bun- 
combe county  association,  twelve  j'ears  ago,  road  con- 
ditions were  rarely  raised  bj^  the  individual  in  our  sec- 
tion, but  were  left  to  county  officers  and  supervisors, 
every  one  realizing  there  was  something  decidedly 
wrong  as  to  the  method  and  construction  of  our  roads, 
but  no  one  offering  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
same  plan  and  procedure  was  followed  that  had  been 
followed  for  the  past  fifty  years,  roads  which  had  de- 
veloped from  cow  paths  into  public  highways,  going 
over  hills  or  through  swamps,  were  still  worked  under 
our  country  system  of  woi'king  roads,  without  regard 
to  grade,  and  but  little  regard  to  drainage;  a  tax  pay- 
er either  paid  his  road  tax  or  did  not ;  or  if  he  did  not, 
there  was  not  one  to  raise  the  ciuestion,  or  see  that  the 
same  was  collected;  the  work  on  our  county  roads  was 
entirely  done  by  hand ;  the  streets  of  our  city  were  for 
six  months  of  the  year  comparatively  mud  holes ;  step- 
ping stones  were  i^sed  at  the  crossings;  fine  carriages 
and  good  horses  were  left  in  the  stable  through  the 
worst  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  roads;  heavy  hauling  either  in  the  country  or  city 
h-ad  of  necessity  to  be  abandoned  during  the  worst  of 
the  winter  months.  Where  goods  or  produce  were 
moved  during  the  winter  months,  but  half  a  load  could 
be  hauled  and  in  many  instances  there  was  actual  suf- 
fering in  the  city  on  account  of  a  lack  of  wood  fuel, 
which  was  then  most  used. 

"The  most  wide-awake  citizens  in  Asheville  began  to 
advocate  the  improving  of  our  streets.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
built  modern  roads  on  his  estate,  with  the  result  that 
these  two  object  lessons  brought  about  the  formation 
of  our  local  good  roads  association  and  since  that  time, 
the  improvement  of  our  roads  has  gone  forward  by 
strides  and  bounds. 

"Our  farmers  (the  majority  of  whom  had  probably 
never  seen  a  good  road)  did  not  realize  the  advantages 
of  good  roads.  They  did  not  know  that  good  roads 
meant  larger  loads  and  fewer  trips ;  less  wear  on  beast, 


man  and  harness;  greater  comfort  and  pleasure  in  trav- 
el; better  attendance  at  church  and  schools;  better  ed- 
ucation; better  market;  better  prices;  more  sociability; 
in  fact,  they  did  not  realize  that  good  roads  had  the 
great  influence  that  they  have  in  relieving  the  wear  and 
tear  of  man,  both  physically  and  mentally,  as  well  as 
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relieving  him  from  strain  and  drain  upon  his  pocket 
book  through  hardships  upon  his  stock. 

"It  was  a  hard  task  to  educate  the  average  citizen 
of  the  rural  community  that  money  spent  for  road  im- 
provement of  a  permanent  character  was  money  well 
spent.  Those  of  us  who  had  traveled  realized  that  a 
campaign  of  education  was  necessary  and  for  that  rea- 
son our  local  good  roads  association  was  organized.  In 
making  my  address  of  practical  value,  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  briefly  outline  the  history  of  our  local  or- 
ganization and  in  doing  this,  as  my  subject  is  the  same, 
I  will  from  necessity  liaA'e  to  repeat  much  that  was  said 
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in  my  address  in  Asheville  one  veai-  ago  to  this  same  or- 
ganization. 

"Our  local  organization  was  started  in  1899,  at  which 
time  there  were  practically  no  improved  roads  in  the 
county  of  Buncombe,  outside  of  Asheville  and  the  Van- 
derbilt  estate.  Our  first  members  consisted  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city,  but  our  member- 
ship has  now  got  to  the  point  where  we  have  two  hun- 
dred members  who  pay  six  dollars  a  year  in  dues;  wo 
hold  bi-monthly  meetings  regularly,  and  have  a  regu- 
lar, well  paid  secretary  and  treasurer. 

'"We  believe  our  organization  was  the  first  of  tlie 
kind  in  the  south,  and  while  we  cannot  claim  that  the 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in  road  work  in 
our  cauntj'  have  been  due  to  our  association  alone,  we 
nevertheless  believe,  that  in  thus  organizing,  we  have 
stimulated  the  county  to  an  extent  where  greater  work 
has  been  accomplished,  when  without  our  organiza- 
tion, road  matters  would  liave  dragged. 
Our  Purposes. 

"The  mau.y  purposes  of  our  organization  have  been 
ta  stimulate  interest  in  good  roads;  to  advocate,  and 
liy  example,  push  a  policy  of  road  education;  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  city  and  eount.y;  to  particularly  show 
the  coming  generation  the  value  of  good  roa(]s;  to 
keep  away  from  polities;  to  remedy  defects  in  law  and 


Well  Built  Macadam  Road,  Near  Durham,  N.  C. 

practice,  to  sugge.st  new  laws;  to  do  away  with  the 
methods  of  road  construction  that  were  in  vogue  at  the 
time  the  country  was  first  settled ;  to  se'e  that  no  new 
roads  were  located  without  proper  grades;  to  make 
good  road  addresses;  to  see  that  old  roads  were  relo- 
cated; hills  avoided,  gullies  filled,  bridges  l)uilt;  fords 
abandoned,  and,  in  fact,  to  keep  our  citizens  informed 
as  to  what  other  wide  awake  communities  were  doing 
and  by  hammering  away,  point  out  the  defects  in  our 
methods  and  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  more  modern  methods ;  to  open  up  new  roads 
to  points  of  interest  and  furnish  the  press  Avith  articles 
and  data;  in.spect  roads  and  bridges  and  acquaint  the 
county  commissioners  with  conditions  found;  to  erect 
sign-boards;  to  see  that  roads  once  repaired  were  prop- 
erly maintained  and  not  abused  ;  to  advocate  wide  tires  ; 
to  educate  the  citizens  to  tlie  pjint  where  they  would 
realize  and  see  the  necessity  of  good  roads  and  bring 
them  to  the  point  where  they  would  realize. that  an  in- 
creased taxation  for  good  roads  was  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  the  best  investment  they  could  make. 
"How  We  Have  Succeeded." 
"Shortly  after  the  organization  of  our  association, 
we  raised  by  .subscription  the  sum  of  $5,000  and  re- 


graded  and  macadamized  the  road  from  Asheville  to 
Biltmore.  This  work  did  away  with  bad  hills  and  the 
work  was  so  thoroughly  done  that  this  short  piece  of 
road  was  the  pride  of  every  one  in  the  county  and  was 
a  demonstration  as  to  Avhat  a  little  money  and  modern 
methods  could  accomplish.  In  the  city  of  Asheville, 
road  improvement  from  that  day  went  rapidly  forward 
until  to-day,  we  have  probably  the  finest  paved  streets 
of  any  city  in  the  south  and  more  miles  of  permanently 
improved  city  streets  for  the  num))er  of  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  the  country.  While  Asheville  has  saddled 
herself  with  a  large  debt  for  this  purpose,  we  never 
hear  of  any  one  complaining  on  account  of  the  city 
being  bonded  for  road  improvement,  and  in  the  rarest 
of  instances  does  a  property  owner  oppose  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  property. 
In  Asheville,  we  consider  our  paved  streets  one  of  our 
best  assets  and  are  so  much  in  earnest  that  this  summer 
the  city  has  again  laid  some  seventy  thousand  yards  of 
bitulithic  pavement.  Our  association  has  charge  of 
and  maintains  31  miles  of  dirt  roads  on  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  the  city,  used  mainly  as  pleasure  drives, 
which  roads  the  county  has  never  given  any  attention, 
but  which  roads  are  used  extensively  by  tourists,  health 
seekers  and  others  as  pleasure  drives.  These  dirt  roads 
are  well  graded,  under  drained  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
n  it  withstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountains  and  carry  the  pleasure  seeker  into  a 
section  which  without  our  organization  would  have 
been  practically  inaccessible. 

"Since  the  organization  of  our  association  the  county 
has  built  70  miles  of  macadamized  roads  and  is  now 
(due  to  the  recommendation  of  our  association)  exper- 
imenting with  sand  roads  and  gravel  roads;  grades 
have  l)eeii  changed;  whole  roads  relocated.  Asheville 
has  more  than  three  times  doubled  her  pavement.  The 
county  has  three  rock  crusher  plants  and  has  full  equip- 
ment for  road  building  at  each  plant.  Our  convicts  (as 
well  as  many  from  adjacent  counties)  are  at  work  on 
our  roads;  we  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  national 
good  roads  demonstration  train,  which  force  built  us 
a  strip  road  as  an  object  lesson;  we  send  delegates  to 
l)oth  northern  and  eastern  states  to  attend  good  roads 
meetings  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  good  roads 
meeting  held  in  North  Carolina  in  recent  years  at  which 
there  has  not  been  a  representative  of  Asheville  and 
Buncombe  county  good  roads  association. 

"We  have  on  many  occasions  brought  the  county 
commissioners  and  aldermen  of  Asheville  together  on 
road  matters  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Our  organi- 
zation has  settled  disputes  between  property  owners 
where  roads  have  been  re-located,  wiclened  or  graded, 
thus  saving  court  proceedings;  we  hav^e  in  many  in- 
stances acted  as  the  arbitrator  where  there  was  opposi- 
tion by  property  owners  against  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  relocating  or  widening  and  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance has  the  Good  Roads  Association  when  acting  as 
such  arbitrators  ever  had  the  decision  appealed  from. 
We  recently  widened  one  of  our  main  thoroughfares 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  without  litigation  and  after- 
wards raised  sufficient  money  by  subscription  to  ma- 
cadamize tliis  road.  Our  association  made  the  contract 
for  this  work,  watched  the  building  of  the  same  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  country  was 
built.  Through  our  endeavors  .signboards  have  been 
placed  on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  county  and 
the  pleasure  drives  already  alluded  to  above  with  some 
750  markers  thereon  ;  we  have  regularly  inspected  the 
paved  streets  of  Asheville  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  to  places  needing  repairs;  we 
have  bought  and  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  road 
scrapers  for  use  upon  our  own  roads  with  the  result 
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that  private  individuals  have  followed  our  example; 
we  own  our  own  road  tools;  M'e  have  widened  many 
narrow  roads,  we  have  watched  for  defects  in  bridges 
and  have  erected  guard  rails  and  ))oard  fences  on  dan- 
gerous places  on  the  mountain  roads;  we  have  blasted 
the  cliff;  filled  the  mudhole;  have  removed  the  rocks, 
have  cut  down  the  hills  and  we  have  filled  the  gullies 
until  the  result  of  our  work  can  be  seen  even  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  county ;  we  have  seen  to  it  that 
road  taxes  were  collected ;  we  have  had  private  roads 
opened  to  the  public;  we  have  had  gates  removed;  we 
have  built  horse  back  trails  to  the  highest  mountain 
peaks;  we  have  erected  water  troughs  in  places  .where 
horses  most  needed  water.  We  took  up  the  question 
of  clean  city  streets,  of  garbage  cans,  waste  paper  re- 
ceptacles; of  sprinkling,  of  flushing  the  paved  streets; 
of  oiling  the  dusty  macadamized  roads;  we  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  glass,  nails  and  other  abominations 
to  the  automobile.  We  have  always  stood  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  any  individual,  to  assist  him  in  road  matters  even 
though  busy  and  have  given  both  our  time  our  money 
and  our  energy  for  road  improvement  either  in  city  or 
county. 

"We  believe  our  organization  has  the  respect  of  the 
best  citizens  and  county  officials,  and  in  fact,  wheir  a 
committee  of  our  local  Good  Eoads  Association  goes  be- 
fore our  county  commissioners  such  committee  is  al- 
ways listened  to  with  respect  and  given  to  understand 
that  the  county  commissioners  appreciate  their  interest 
with  the  result  that  such  matters  as  the  Good  Eoads  As- 
sociation carry  to  the  commissioners  is  usually  accom- 
plished. This  has  become  true  in  the  county  to  such 
extent  that  when  a  private  individual  now  has  a  good 
roads  matter  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  county 
he  first  goe.i  to  the  Good  Roads  Association  and  attempts 
to  secure  their  interest  in  order  to  gain  influence  with 
the  commissioners. 

''We  have  never  been  in  debt,  our  dues  and  subscrip- 
tions are  collected  to  the  day  and  our  obligations  have 
always  been  met  when  due. 

"As  a  local  good  roads  association,  we  feel  our  in- 
fluence had  considerable  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association  and  are 
proud  of  the  fact. 

"During  the  past  five  weeks  we  have  upon  request  of 
Dr.  Pratt,  raised  $500  to  pay  for  the  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed Alta  Pass  Asheville  road. 

"One  year  ago,  I  reported  to  this  association  that 
in  all  our  many  undertakings  during  the  past  twelve 
years  we  had  had  but  three  failures.  We  asked  the 
county  for  a  bond  issue  for  road  improvement ;  the  coun- 
ty turned  us  dovv^n  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ashe- 
ville pays  75  per  cent  of  the  county  taxes  and  the  city 
went  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  issue.  We  failed 
in  this  issue  because  we  went  to  the  citizens  of  the 
county  before  we  had  them  sufificiently  educated  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  bond  issue.  I  reported  that 
our  second  failure  had  been  in  attempting  to  have  the 
county  place  a  competent  engineer  and  practical  road 
builder  in  charge  of  all  public  road  work.  I  am  pleas- 
ed today  to  be  able  to  report  that  immediately  follow- 
ing your  last  meeting  in  Asheville,  our  county  commis- 
sioners did  employ  such  competent  engineer  and  are  to- 
day unanimously  agreed  that  the  employment  of  such 
engineer  has  been  one  of  the  best  investments  the  coun- 
ty has  ever  made. 

"I  reported  our  third  failure  had  been  in  attempting 
to  have  the  county  adopt  some  plan  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  macadam  roads  when  once  improved,  but  al- 
though we  had  labored  for  this  up  to  a  year  ago  no 
such  provision  was  made.     I  am  pleased  to-day  to  be 


able  to  report  since  our  last  meeting  in  Asheville  our 
present  commissioners  have  adopted  such  plan  and  are 
now  resurfacing  our  macadamized  roads  in  the  county 
apportioning  a  certain  niniiber  of  miles  to  certain  men 
who  have  constant  charge  of  the  same  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  up  their  maintenance.  Thus  as  an  organiza- 
tion with  the  hundreds  of  undertakings  we  have  gone 
into,  now  only  one  failure  stands  against  our  record, 
and  we  are  working  to  overcome  that.  We  believe 
the  time  is  about  ripe  when  our  county  would  vote  for 
a  bond  issue  for  road  improvement,  as  the  farmers  are 
as  wideawake  today  to  the  advantages  of  good  roads  as 
are  the  city  men,  and  every  farmer  in  the  county  is 
asking  for  more  good  roads  in  his  immediate  section. 

"Good  road  conditions  in  Buncombe  county,  North 
Carolina,  toda.y  are  in  such  condition  that  the  county 
commissioners  simplj^,  cannot,  with  our  present  law, 
meet  the  rec|uirements  and  demands  of  tax  payers. 
This  is  shortly  bound  to  result  in  again  placing  the 
bond  issue  question  before  the  public.  We  believe  that 
the  issue  will  be  authorized,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
issue  will  in  large  measure  be  the  result  of  tlie"  educa- 
tional campaign  carried  out  )jj'  our  local  good  roads  aS: 
sociation.  -»-^'  ■ 

"Ask  any  citizen  conversant  Avith  public  affairs  in 
our  county  as  to  what  body  or  organization  in  our  coun- 
ty accomplishes  most  for  civic  improvement  and  one 
and  all  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  good  roads  association 
of  Asheville  ancl  Buncombe  county. 

"As  an  organization,  we  do  not  claim  the  credit  for 
the  great  advance  in  road  matters  in  our  county  during 
the  past  few  years  is  entirely  due  to  the  labors  of  our 
association,  as  Ave  realize  the  Avhole  country  is  aroused 
to-day  on  the  sub.iect  of  good  roads,  but  Ave  do  claim  as 
an  organization  that  Avithout  oiu'    local    organization, 
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road  matters  in  our  county  Avould  not  b^  anywhere  near 
AA'hat  they  are  to-day.  We  believe  further,  that  a  sim- 
ilar organization  in  any  city  or  tOAA'n  in  the  country 
could  aceomi^lish  equally  as  good  results  and  believe  if 
every  county  in  the  state  had  an  organization  as  ener- 
getic, as  active  and  as  Avilliug  to  Avork,  as  untiring,  and 
as  much  in  earnest  as  our  organization  that  the  state 
would  soon  become  recognized  throughout  the  borders 
of  our  land  as  the  state  of  good  roads." 
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Farm    Life    and    Good    Roads 

By  W.   W.  FINLEY,  President  Southern  Railway  Company 

we   are   all    interested   in   the   welfare    of   the    farmer 


Facilities  for  transportation  to  market  are  essential 
to  every  kind  of  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. When  we  speak  of  transportation,  however,  we 
often  use  word  in  too  narrow  a  sense  as  applying 
to  carriage  by  railway  or  by  water.  We  think  of 
transportation  as  beginning  at  the  railway  station  or 
the  .steamer  wharf.  These  are,  in  fact,  but  points  of 
concentration  in  the  transportation  system  of  the 
United  States.  This  concentration  is  effected  by 
transportation  which,  as  .to  farm  products,  begins  at 
the  farm  itself,  and,  as  to  manufactured  commodities, 
begins  with  the  carriage  of  the  raw  materials  to  the 
factory. 

Every  improvement  in  a  highway — be  it  a  water- 
way,  a  railway  or  a  wagon   rnad — means  an    eiilarge- 
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mont  of  the  opportunities  of  all  those  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  business  contiguous  to  it.  In  the  development 
of  both  agriculture  and  manufactures  the  wagon  road 
plays  an  important  part.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  farm  products,  their  first  move- 
ment is  over  the  country  rjads.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  raw  materials  of  many  impartant  industries,  and 
in  the  concentration  of  food  and  supplies  for  an  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  center  and  in  the  distribution  of 
commodities  from  such  a  center  through  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  regions  the  wagon  road  is  always  an 
important  factor. 

It  is  the  farmer  who  is  most  directly  and  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  country  roads.  But 
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aiul  in  the  conditions  of  country  life  being  such  as  to 
stop  the  drift  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farm- 
ers into  the  towns  and  cities  and  increase  the  aggregate 
production  of  our  farms.  Unless  this  can  be  done  the 
problem  of  feeding  and  clothing  our  people  and  main- 
taining our  present  standard  of  living  promises  to 
grow  more  difficult  from  year  to  year.  Information  I 
obtained  from  the  Census  Office  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington shows  that,  so  far  as  the  returns  have  been  tab- 
ulated, the  population  of  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States  increased  thirty-three  per 
cent  from  1900  to  1910.  The  increase  between  1890 
and  1900  was  at  approximately  the  same  rate.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  our  people,  exclusive  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  who  are  consumers  of  farm  pro- 
ducts is  increasing  at  about  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
per  cent  every  ten  years,  and  there  has  been  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand  of  the  people  of  other  countries 
for  our  food  products  and  our  cotton.  The  increase  in 
our  home  demand  has  left  a  smaller  exportable  sur- 
plus, and  one  effect  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities  of  all  kinds.  As  most  of 
the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  public  domain  have 
now  been  occupied,  we  can  look  for  relatively  little  fu- 
ture increases  in  farm  production  through  the  settling 
up  of  new  areas.  There  are,  however,  in  most  of  ova- 
older  States  regions  so  inaccessible  and  so  poorly  pro- 
vided with  highways  that  relatively  little  farming  can 
he  done.  This  is  notably  true  in  this  Southern  Appa- 
lachion  region  where  there  are  many  fertile  valleys 
which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our  food  supply 
liecause  of  the  difficulty  of  hauling  farm  products  over 
the  almost  impassable  mountain  roads  which  are  their 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  Avorld. 
For  future  increases  in  our  supplies  of  farm  products 
we  must  look  to  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  these 
remote  lands  and  to  soil  conservation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  areas  now  under  cultivation.  We  mu.st 
have  more  intensive  farming  which  means  more  people 
on  the  farm. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  see  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  farm  products 
will  be  maintained  at  such  a  level  as  to  insure  profita- 
t)le  prices  for  even  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  pro- 
duction than  we  have  at  present.  In  my  opinion,  a 
s\stem  of  good  roads  will  prove  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  adding  to  the  profitableness  of  agriculture 
and  in  attracting  to  the  faiins  that  additional  popula- 
tion which  will  be  needed  if  our  farmers  are  to  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  demands  made 
upon  them.  No  matter  how  favorable  the  climate  may 
be  or  how  productive  the  soil,  agricultural  prosperity 
is  impossible  unless  farm  products  can  be  marketed. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture, good  roads  add  in  other  ways  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  country  life.  They  greatly  enlarge  the  far- 
mer's social  circle,  facilitate  the  attendance  of  himself 
and  his  family  on  church  services,  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  his  children  to  be  more  regular  in  school  at- 
tendance during  bad  weather.  Improved  roads  make 
jjossible  the  consolidation  of  country  schools  so  as  to 
give  the  children  the  benefits  of  graded  schools.  In 
some  localities  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  where  the  roads 
have  been  improved  this  has  been  done  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  small  one-room  district  schools  have  been 
replaced  by  central  buildings  with  enough  rooms  to 
accommodate  the   children  within  a  radius  of  several 
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miles.     Wagons  haul   the   chikh-en  to    school    in    the 
morning  and  home  in  the  evening. 

The  monetarj'  value  of!  a  good  road  has  been  sum- 
marized under  the  following  headings: 

"First.     A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hauling. 

"Second.  An  increase  in  tlie  value  of  lands  within 
zone  of  intiuenee. 

"Third.  Increase  in  productive  area  through  the 
making  of  uncultivated  land  accessible. 

"Fourth.  The  substitution  of  the  more  profitable 
crops  for  the  lessxprofitable  crops. 

"Fifth.  The  ability  of  the  producer  to  market  his 
product  at  a  time  when  prices  are  most  favorable,  in- 
stead of  marketing  the  product  when  the  roads  .per- 
mit. ' ' 

Wagon  road  trajisportation  is  now  the  least  econom- 
ically efficient  form  of  transportation  that  we  have. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  show 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  one  ton  one  mile  on  the  coun- 
try roads  of  the  United  States,  good  and  bad,  averages 
from  19  cents  to  27  cents,  while  for  the  bad  roads  alone 
the  average  is  probably  something  over  30  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  As  Hon.  L.  W.  Page,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  has  said:  "It 
is  costing  us  about  thii't,y-five  times  as  nnich  to  haul 
our  products  over  the  wagon  roads  as  it  is  to  haul  the 
same  tonnage  on  the  railroad."  How  it  affects  the 
marketing  of  specific  crops  may  be  illustrated  stat- 
ing some  figures  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
based  on  the  crop  year  1905  and  1906.  These  figures 
show  that  the  average  length  of  haul  of  tlie  wheat  crop 
of  that  year  over  the  Avagon  roads  was  9.4  miles,  and 
that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  was  19  cents. 
The  average  length  of  haul  of  the  corn  crop  of  that 
year  was  7.4  miles,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  was  19  cents.  The  average  length  of  haul  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  that  year  was  11.8  miles  and  the  aver- 
age cost  per  ton  per  mile  was  27  cents.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  hauling  each 
of  these  three  crops  to  a  market  town  or  shipping  sta- 
tion over  good  hard  roads  would  have  been  10  cents, 
and  that  good  roads  would  have  meant  a  saving  of 
.$10,256,058  in  the  cost  of  marketing  the  wheat  crop  of 
that  year;  $12,709,278  in  the  cost  of  marketing  the 
corn  crop  of  that  year,  and  $5,076,183  in  the  cost  of 
marketing  the   cotton   crop  of  that  year. 

The  farmer  who  does  his  own  hauling  does  not  al- 
ways realize  the  amount  that  it  costs  him,  h\i  the  ex- 
pense is  there  nevertheless.  It  is  made  np  of  the  ad- 
ditional time  of  himself  and  his  team,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  his  wagons  and  his  harness. 

Furthermore,  with  bad  loads  liis  iiauling  must  all 
be  done  when  weather  conditions  are  most  favorable, 
thus  keeping  him  and  his  team  away  from  farm  work 
at  times  when  that  work  can  be  most  effective.  Bad 
roads  which  necessitate  th(.>  farmers  rushing  his  pro- 
ducts to  market  while  tlie  weather  is  good  result  in 
overloading  the  market  and  breaking  down  prices. 
They  also  result  in  the  concentration  of  such  large 
quantities  at  shipping  stations  as,  at  times,  to  exceed 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways,  producing 
freight  congestions  and  car  shortages."  They  make 
necessary  the  storage  of  large  quanties  of  grain  in  ele- 
vators and  of  other  farm  commodities  in  warehouses 
and  the  imposition  of  storage  charges. 

A  good  road  increases  the  value,  of  farm  lands  witli- 
in  the  zone  of  its  influence,  not  only  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  hauling  all  products  to  market,  but  also  by  en- 
abling the  farmer  greatly  to  increase  the  variety  of 
his  products.  A  large  range  of  commodities  such  as 
dairy  products,  and  most  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
not  be  produced  successfully  unless  thev  can  be  mai-- 


keted  in  a  fresh  state.  They  must  be  gotten  to  the 
market  town  or  to  the  shipping  station,  from  which 
they  are  moved  in  refrigerator  cars,  before  they  have 
time  to  deteriorate.  In  a  region  of  bad  roads  this  lim- 
its the  area  in  which  these  commodities  can  be  pro- 
duced profitably  to  a  narrow  zone  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  market  town  or  sliipping  station.  With  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  this  zone  can  be  greatly  ex- 
tended and  the  value  of  the  lands  will  be  correspond- 
ingly increased.  This  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance in  our  Southern  States  because  of  our  climatic 
advantages  for  producing  these  classes  of  perishable 
commodities.  The  farmer  who  has  a  good  road  to  mar- 
ket can  devote  his  attention  to  those  products  which  his 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  enable  him  to  produce  most 
profitably.  With  a  road  that  is  usable  only  in  good 
weather  he  is  confined  to  those  products  that  can  be 
marketed  under  such  conditions.  With  a  road  liable 
to  be  made  impassable  by  l)ad  weather  he  is  subjected 
to  the  further  disadvantage  of  having  to  market  his 
products  when  the  roads  are  good  regardless  of  wheth- 
er prices  are  good  or  not. 
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There  are  many  othei-s  besides  the  farmer  who  are 
directly  intereested  in  good  roads.  Every  member  of 
the  community  is  interested  directly  or  indirectly.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  farmer  more  particularly  because  he 
is  the  principal  party  at  interest  and  because  when  the 
roads  are  improved  in  his  irderest  we  are  also  benefit- 
ing those  of  our  population  who  use  them  for  driving 
or  motoring  for  pleasure. 

I  am  sure,  ]\Ir.  President,  that  every  one  here  is  fully 
satisfied  of  the  desirability  of  the  improvement  of  our 
country  roads.  The  practical  question  before  us  is  how 
we  can  best  contribute,  by  what  is  said  here  and  by 
what  is  done  here,  to  bringing  about  this  improvement. 
I  shall,  therefore,  present  my  views  as  to  general  poli- 
cies for  road  improvement,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  offer  suggestions  that  may  be  found  to  have 
some  practical  value. 

In  these  days  Ave  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
conservation.  Road  improvement  is,  in  itself,  a  species 
of  conservation,  as  it  conserves  the  motive  power  re- 
quired for  transportation,  eliminates  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  and  enables  the  fai-mer  to  use  his  resources  Avith 
a  A'ieAV  to  their  gi-eater  economic  efficiency. 

The  fundamental  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that 
we  should  apply  the  principles  of  conservation  to  our 
road  building  policy.  We  should  conserve  our  ener- 
gies antl  our  financial  resources  and  adopt  such  policies 
as  will  eliminate  Avaste  of  cither  or  both,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 
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As  the  first  step  in  this  direction  I  would  suggest  the 
adoption,  in  each  locality,  of  a  definite  plan  of  road  im- 
provement, so  that  all  work  done  may  be  carried  on 
with  reference  to  the  plan  as  a  whole.  The  universal 
interest  of  our  people  in  good  wagon  roads  and  their 
bearing  on  the  general  welfare  undoubtedly  warants  the 
federal  government  in  taking  the  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject manifested  by  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe 
that  the  activities  of  this  office  might  properly  be  fur- 
ther extended  so  as  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  the  work 
of  sending  its  engineers  over  the  country  to  give  prac- 
tical advice  and  instruction.  The  State  also  has  its 
proper  field  of  activity,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  proper  for  the  States  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  certain  more  important  roads.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
can  best  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  county 
plans,  carried  out  by  county  organizations. 

Each  county,  then,  should  have  its  own  definite  plan 
formulated  to  meet  its  peculiar  needs.  In  every  covuity 
there  are  certain  roads  on  which  the  traffic  is  much 
heavier  than  on  others.  In  one  county  in  California. 
I  am  informed,  it  was  fonnd  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
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the  traffic  moved  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  road 
mileage  of  the  county.  In  formulating  a  county  plan, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  conservation  in  road  building 
should  lead  to  most  attention  being  given  to  those 
roads  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  is  now 
moving  or  those  roads  the  improvement  of  which 
would  develop  the  largest  volume  of  traffic.  I  feel 
qualified  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  because 
it  is  similar  to  the  plan  that  must  be  adopted  by  a 
railway  company.  It  must  devote  its  available  re- 
sources largely  to  the  improvement  of  those  parts  of 
its  lines  on  which  the  volume  of  traffic  is  heaviest  and 
where  congestions  are  most  liable  to  occur.  By  so 
doing  it  facilitates  the  movement  of  traffic  over  the 
entire  sy.stem.  In  the  same  way,  the  most  important 
roads  in  a  county  are  those  converging  on  a  market 
town  or  shipping  point.  Their  improvement  benefits. 
not  only  the  farmers  immediately  adjacent  to  them, 
but  also  those  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  coimty  who 
can  have  the  benefit  of  good  roads  for  at  least  part  of 
their  haul.  A  road  between  two  important  towns. 
which  are.  perhaps,  already  connected  by  a  railway 
or  by  a  trolley  line,  may  .seem  to  owners  of  automo- 
biles to  be  of  more  imnortance  than  the  more  utilitar- 


ian roads  leading  back  into  the  country  away  from 
the  railroad.  At  the  risk  of  seemingly  to  be  officially 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  however,  I  will  suggest 
that  an  interurban  road  of  this  character  is  not  the 
one  that,  generally  speaking,  should  receive  first  at- 
tention. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  determination 
of  the  order  in  which  the  roads  of  a  county  are  to  be 
improved  is  the  formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for  car- 
rying on  the  work.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
element  in  this  plan,  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  re- 
sources of  the  coimty  and  securing  the  best  results  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay  of  money  and  energy,  is  the 
provision  of  competent  supervision.  It  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  men  who  have  served  as  road  supervisors 
iinder  the  system  that  has  most  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  United  States  to  say  that,  in  many 
localities,  there  has  been  more  or  less  incompetence. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Until  the  modern  movement  Por  road  improvement 
was  inaugurated  and  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department,  state  authorities,  and  organization  such 
as  this  association  began  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  there  was  no  way  in  which  a  man 
could  learn  anything  about  road  building  without  tak- 
ing a  course  as  a  civil  engineer.  The  few  days  in 
each  year  that  supervisors  gave  to  the  work  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  learn  much  by  experience. 
The  result  has  been  that  their  work  was  often  of  lit- 
tle value  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saj'ing  that  if  all 
Y,-ork  that  has  been  done  on  the  country  roads  of  the 
United  States  had  been  intelligently  directed,  all  of 
those  roads  would  now  be  in  the  highest  state  of  im- 
provement. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  profitable,  in  the 
end,  for  each  county  to  employ  a  competent  road  en- 
gineer, under  whose  direction  all  of  the  work  done  on 
all  of  the  roads  in  the  county  shoidd  be  carried  on. 
It  is  self-evident,  of  course,  that  if  a  macadam  road 
or  any  other  type  of  highly  improved  highway  is  to  be 
built,  the  services  of  such  an  engineer  are  required. 
I  believe  that  his  services  may  be  of  fully  as  much 
value  in  directing  and  supervising  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  those  roads  in  the  county  which 
are  not  immediately  to  be  highly  improved.  This  is 
of  particular  importance  in  counties  the  resources  of 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  embark  exten- 
sively upon  the  construction  of  roads  of  the  higher 
types. 

The  old  system  of  working  out  road  taxes  has  re- 
ceived rather  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of  some 
advocates  of  good  roads.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  results  obtained  under  this  system  in  the  past  have 
not  generally  been  such  as  to  commend  it.  As  I  have 
indicated,  however,  I  think  this  has  been  largel.y  due 
to  lack  of  intelligent  supervision.  Here  is  a  field  in 
which  the  county  road  engineer  could  be  highly  use- 
ful, lie  ought  to  know  the  character  of  every  mile 
of  public  highway  in  his  county  and  he  should  also 
know  what  road-building  materials  are  available  in 
each  locality.  Then,  by  correspondence  and  personal 
conference  with  'ihe  local  supervisors  he  could  (in- 
struct each  oiu>  oL'  them  as  to  what  can  best  be  doiifj 
on  the  roads  luider  his  jurisdiction  with  the  materials 
which  he  has  at  hand.  A  few  years'  work  of  this 
kind  in  any  county  would  imdoubtedly  result  in  a  ma- 
terial improvement  of  its  roads.  This  system  would 
have  the  special  merit  of  not  confining  all  the  work 
in  the  county  to  the  improvement  of  the  more  impor- 
tant roads  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  avail- 
able would  have  to  be  spent.  Even  the  more  remote 
roads  would  receive  some  benefit. 
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The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  carefully 
thought  out  plan  and  the  employment  of  competent 
supervision  being  the  primary  requisites  to  road  build- 
ing and  improvement,  all  kinds  of  labor  can  be  used 
effectively  in  carrying  out  different  parts  of  the  work. 
Road  tax  work,  voluntary  work,  paid  labor,  and  con- 
vict labor  can  all  be  utilized.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  Road  Engineer  convict  labor  can  doubtless  be 
made  highly  efficient,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible  wherever  it  is  available.  Convicts 
can  be  worked  on  the  road  practically  all  of  the  year 
in  our  Southern  climate,  and,  by  keeping  relatively  a 
small  force  constantly  at  work,  year  after  year,  large 
results  will,  in  time,  be  accomplished. 

"With  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  Jinancial  re- 
sources each  community  will  naturally  endeavor  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  mileage  of  improved  roads 
that  can  be  obtained  with  the  funds  available.  For 
what  may  bo  called  the  main  trunk  line  roads,  con- 
verging on  a  market  town  or  shipping  station,  macad- 
am or  some  other  high  type  of  construction  will  prob- 
ably be  generally  advisable.  Much  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, to  improve  the  less  important  roads  at  relatively 
small  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  some  kinds 
of  road  material,  the  split-log  drag  can  accomplish 
wonders.  This  is  such  a  simple  apparatus  and  so 
easily  and  cheaply  made  that  I  believe  that  every  far- 
mer living  along  a  road  where  it  can  be  used  effective- 
ly should  provide  himself  with  one.  Then,  after  the 
materials  have  been  placed  in  the  roadbed,  by  co-op- 
erative work  for  a  few  hours  at  proper  times  an  ex- 
cellent road  can  be  maintained  at  relatively  little  ex- 
pense to    any  individual. 

Sound  puiilic  policy  requires  that  all  burdens  of 
taxation  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  This  is  the 
theory  at  the  bottom  of  the  system  of  working  out 
road  taxes — it  being  less  burdensome  to  the  farmer 
to  work  out  such  taxes  at  times  when  farm  work  is 
light  than  to  pay  them  in  cash. 

Even  the  most  effective  co-operation  work,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  more  or  less 
cash  outlay,  depending  largely  on  local  conditions. 
This  will  be  true  especially  with  reference  to  those 
roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  market  towns  and 
shipping  points  which  should  be  most  highly  improved 
and  without  which,  improvements  in  more  remote  lo- 
calities will  be  of  relatively  little  value.  Local  co-op- 
eration will  have  to  be  sui^plemented  by  cash  outlay 
in  other  situations  where  special  conditions  are  en- 
countered, such  as  the  necessity  for  making  a  consid- 
erable cut  through  a  hill,  building  a  liridge  across  a 
stream  or  ravine,  or  making  a  fill  across  a  valley. 

The  question  of  how  the  necessary  funds  shall  be 
provided  is  one  of  great  uuportance.  Toll  roads,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  bo  resorted  to  except  under 
very  exceptional  conditions,  and  the  only  alternative 
is  taxation  in  some  form. .  .There  are  two  ways  in 
which  a  county  may  raise  the  necessary  funds — either 
by  securing  by  taxes  each  year  the  amovmt  to  be  ex- 
pended in  that  year  or  by  issuing  bonds  and  limiting 
the  road  taxes  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  funds 
for  current  maintenance,  pay  the  annual  interest  on 
the  bonds,  and  provide  a  proper  sinking  fund.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  system  will  generally  be  prefera- 
ble. It  reduces  the  immediate  tax  burden,  postponing 
some  of  it  until  the  advanced  value  of  lands  and  in- 
creased prosperity,  consecpient  on  road  improvements, 
increase  ability  to  pay,  and  carrying  some  of  it  for- 
ward for  future  generations  which  will  benefit  from 
the  work  now  done  and  can  properly  be  called  upon 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost. 

fn  some  cases  railway  companies  have  been  appealed 


to  for  cash  contributions  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  country  highways.  The  argument  is  so'^ietimes  ad- 
vanced that  the  amount  asked  for  is  relatively  small. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  sums  will  make  a  very  large  aggregate, 
and  that  if  a  railwaj'  traversing  several  states  and 
many  counties  in  each  state  should  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  this  character  in  one  county  in  one  state  it 
could  not  consistently  decline  to  make  similar  contri- 
butions in  all  the  counties  in  all  the  states  traversed  by 
its  lines.  The  railway  is  at  least  as  important  a  fac- 
tor in  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States 
as  the  county  road.  The  farmer  or  manufacturer  pro- 
ducing commodities  to  be  sold  in  other  localities  would 
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be  little  benefitted  by  a  good  wagon  road  to  a  railway 
station  if  the  railway  company  was  unable  to  provide 
facilities  for  carrying  the  freight  offered.  The  rail- 
way company,  therefore,  has  a  duty  of  its  own  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  that  duty  is  to  devote  all  of  the 
resources  that  it  has  available  for  this  purpose  to  the 
enlargcnicnt  and  improvement  of  its  own  carrying  ca- 
pacity. It  is,  therefore,  against  the  ultimate  interest 
of  the  public,  to  ask  the  railway  to  assume  the  direct 
burden  of  constructing  or  improving  the  country  high- 
way. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rail- 
ways are  heavy  tax  payers  and  contribute  at  least  as 
much  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property  as 
any  other  class  of  tax  payers.  Their  taxes  are  becom- 
ing more  burdensome  each  year,  as  may  be  illustrated 
by  mentioning  that  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  railway 
company  I  have  the   honor  to   represent    were   $110,- 
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402.70  greater  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  gives  to  the 
railways  a  vital  interest  in  conservative  policies  of 
taxation.  It  raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is  eca- 
nomieally  desirable  for  the  people  of  any  community 
to  impose  taxes  in  an  amount  which  would  tend  to  re- 
strict the  development  of  railway  facilities  in  order 
to  provide  funds  for  improving  wagon  roads. 

While,  far  the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out,  railways 
should  not  be  expected  to  make  cash  contributions  for 
the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  helpful.  Thus,  several  years  ago 
our  company  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  good  roads 
movement  throughout  the  )South  by  running  a  special 
good  roads  train  carrying  road  building  machinery 
and  expert  road  ])uilders.  Stops  were  made  at  central 
points  where  lectures  were  delivered  and  object-lessan 
pieces  of  good  roads  were  built.  Another  way  in  which 
we  have  been  able  to  be  helpful  is  by  making  special 
rates  on  road-building  materials  when  it  is  demonstra- 


ted to  us  that  all  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate  will 
go  to  the  community. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  railways 
and  of  the  people  served  by  them  are  alwaj's  identical. 

The  railways,  the  farmers,  and  all  the  people  alike 
are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  resources  and 
energy  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  wagon 
roads  and  in  keeping  down,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  our  Sauthern  people  generally  Avlien  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  addresses  delivered  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads 
Association  may  awaken  such  an  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  wagon  roads  of  the  South  as  shall 
lead  each  county  to  adopt  a  systematic  policy  for  road 
improvement  imcler  competent  supervision  and  along 
those  lines  which  will  conserve  its  resources  and  give 
it  an  improved  system  of  highv.-ays  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 


Suggested  Legislation  For  the  Creation  of  a 
Highway  Department  For  North  Carolina 

By  NORTH  CAROLINA  GEOLOGICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SURVEY 


AN    ACT   TO   CREATE   A    STATE   HIGHWAY  DE- 

PARTiMENT. 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Sec.  1.  There  is  herewith  created  a  State  Highway 
Department  which  shall  consist  of  a  State  Highway 
Commission  and  a  State  Highway  Engineer.  The 
Highway  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  State  GcdIo- 
gist  who  shall  be  chairman  of'the  commission,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  in  tlie  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  selected  by  the  president  uf  said  univers- 
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ity,  a  professor  uf  civil  engineering  in  tlie  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  to 
be  selected  by  the  president  of  said  college,  and  two 
civilians  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  who  sliall  hold  office 
for  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
luiless  removed  for  cause.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  receive  their  actual  travelling  expenses 
while  attending  the  meetings  of  the  commission.  All 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  said  commission  shaU 


be  filled  in  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  the  original 
appointments. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  said  State  Highway  Commission  shall  ap- 
point a  competent  civil  engineer  who  is  experienced  in 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  as  State  High- 
way Engineer.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  unless  re- 
moved for  cause  b.v  the  said  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. The  State  Highway  Engineer  shall  execute  and 
file  with  the  secretary  of  state  bond  to  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  with  securities  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Highway  Commission  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  The  State 
Highway  Engineer  may  appoint  such  assistant  engi- 
neers, clerks,  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  said  commission 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  com- 
mission, whose  compensation  shall  be  determined  by 
the  highway  commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  object  and  purpose  of  this  commission 
shall  be  to  instruct,  assist  and  co-operate  in  the  building 
and  improving  of  the  public  roads  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Highway  Engineer  of  such  counties  and 
town.ships  of  the  state  of  Noi'th  Carolina  as  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Highway  Com- 
mission may  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  systems  of 
road  ])uilding  and  management  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  make  investigations  and  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  road  making  and  the 
best  kinds  road  material,  and  prepare,  publish  and 
distribute  bulletins  and  reports  on  the  subject.  The 
said  highway  commission  shall  hold  meetings  at  such 
times  and  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  deem  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  State  Highway  Commission  shall 
make  liiennial  report  to  tlie  legislature  of  the  work  of 
tlie  State  Highway  Department. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Highway  Engineer  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  records  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment; shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  and  or- 
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ders  pertainiug  to  the  business  of  his  office  and  of  the 
department ;  and  shall  keep  on  file  copies  of  all  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  prepared  by  his  office.  He 
shall  cause  to  be  made  and  kept  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  a  general  highway  plan  of  the  state ;  and 
shall  collect  information  and  compile  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  mileage,  character  and  condition  of  the  high- 
ways and  bridges  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state, 
and  shall,  within  one  year  from  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval of  this  act,  prepare  a  map  of  such  of  the  main 
highways  in  the  state,  as,  in  his  judgment,  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  designated  as  a  system  of  trunk 
or  state  roads  to  be  improved  and  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  state,  and  report  same  to  the  State  Highway 
Commission  for  submission  to  the  legislature  for  adop- 
tion as  a  proposed  system  of  trunk  or  state  roads,  which, 
if  adopted,  or  as  adopted  by  the  legislature,  shall  be 
improved  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  under  such 
provisions  as  the  legislature  may  enact  therefor.  He 
shall  investigate  and  determine  the  methods  of  road 
construction  best  adapted  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
state,  and  shall  establish  standards  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  various  counties, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  tapography,  natural  condi- 
tions, character  and  availability  of  road  building  ma- 
terial and  the  ability  of  the  counties  to  meet  their  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  roads  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act.  He  may  at  all  reasona- 
ble times  be  consulted  by  county  or  township  officers 
having  authority  over  highways  and  bridges,  relative 
to  any  question  involving  such  highways  and  bridges, 
and  he  may,  in  like  manner,  call  on  such  county  or  town- 
ship officials  for  any  information  or  assistance  as  they 
may  render  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  ref- 
erence to  the  highways  and  bridges  within  their  coun- 
ty or  towu,ship.  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county 
or  township  officials  to  supply  such  information  when 
called  upon  and  repair  of  all  roads  improved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  He  shall  report  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  office  to  the  State  Highway  Commission 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  Act, 
the  county  commissioners  in  any  county  in  this  state 
may,  at  any  time,  by  resolution,  request  the  highway 
commission  that  any  public  road  or  section  of  road,  lo- 
cated Avithin  said  county,  being  at  least  one  mile  in 
length,  or,  being  less  than  one  mile  in  length,  if  an  ex- 
tension or  connection  with  some  permanently  improved 
or  paved  street,  or  permanently  improved  highway  of 
approved  construction,  be  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  macadamized  road,  or  a  telford  or  other  stone 
road,  or  a  road  constructed  of  gravel,  brick  or  other 
other  suitable  material,  in  such  manner  that  the  same, 
of  whatever  material  constructed,  shall,  with  reasona- 
ble repairs  thereto,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  be  firm, 
smooth  and  convenient  for  travel ;  or  whenever  a  road 
or  section  or  improvement  thereof  is  petitioned  for  by 
the  owners  of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  lineal  feet  along 
said  road,  or  section  thereof,  praying  the  board  of 
covmtj^  commissioners  to  cause  such  roads  to  be  im- 
proved under  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board 
to  make  request  to  the  highway  commission  if,  after 
viewing  such  road,  said  board  of  county  commissioners 
shall  decide  the  improvement  of  such  road  to  be  just 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  subject  to  the 
conditions  as  hereinafter  provided.  When  more  roads 
are  applied  for  than  can  be  constructed  Ih  one  year, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  highway  engi- 
neer shall  have  power  and  authority  to  select  from  the 


roads  petitioned  for  the  one.'-;  lirst  to  be  constructed, 
having  first  regard  to  the  most  important  roads  and  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  to  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  6.  The  highwaj-  engineer  shall,  upon  receipt  of 
any  such  application,  investigate  and  determine  wheth- 
er the  highway  or  section  thereof  sought  to  be  improved 
is  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  come  within  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  taking  into  account  the  use,  loca- 
tion and  value  of  such  highway  or  section  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  common  traffic  and  travelling,  and  after 
such  investigation,  shall  certify  his  appraval  or  disap- 
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proval  of  such  application.  If  he  shall  disapprove  such 
application,  he  shall  certify  his  reasons  therefor  to  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  making  the  application. 
Sec.  7.  If  the  highway  engineer  shall  approve  of  such 
application,  he  shall  cause  the  highway  or  section 
thereof,  therein  described,  to  be  mapped  both  in  out- 
line and  i^rofile.  He  shall  indicate  how  mvich  of  such 
highway  or  section  thereof  may  be  improved  by  de- 
viation from  or  alteration  of  the  existing  lines  when- 
ever it  shall  be  deemed  of  advantage  to  obtain  a  short- 
er or  more  direct  road  without  lessening  its  usefulness; 
or  whenever  such  deviation  or  alteration  is  of  advan- 
tage by  reason  of  lessened  gradients,  and  shall  cause 
plans  and  specifications  of  such  highway  or  section 
thereof  to  be  made  for  telford,  macadam  or  gravej 
roadway,  or  other  suitable  construction,  taking  into 
consideration  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  material'  to 
be  had  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  the  extent  a,nd  m^- 
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lure  of  the  traffic  likely  to  be  upon  the  highway  speei- 
fyiug  in  his  judgment  the  kind  of  road  a  wise  economy 
demands.  The  improved  or  permanent  roadway  of 
all  highways  so  improved  shall  not  be  less  than  eight 
nor  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  width,  unless  for  special 
reasons  to  be  stated  by  such  highway  engineer  it  is  re- 
quired that  it  shall  be  of  greater  width.  All  highways 
improved  under  the  provisians  of  this  Act  shall  cim- 
form  to  the  standard  of  construction  established  by 
the  State  Highway  Department. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  maps,  plans 
and  specifications  of  a  proposed  improvement,  the 
State  Highwaj'  Engineer  shall  cause  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  same,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
from  which  such  resolution  proceeded,  together  with 
a  certified  copy  of  such  maps,  plans  and  specifications, 
and  of  his  certificate  of  the  approval  of  the  highway  or 
section  thereof  so  designated  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  9.  After  the  receipt  thereof  upon  a  majority  of 
such  board  of  county  commissioners,  it  may  adopt  a 
resolution  that  .such  highway  or  section  thereof  so  ap- 
proved shall  be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  of  any  existing  act,  and  thereupjn  shall  trans- 
mit a  certified  copy  of  such  resolution  to  the  State  High- 
way Engineei'. 


New  Location  of  Dirt  Road,  on  Darr  Hill,  Near  Le.xinKton.  N.  C. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  sucli  j)roposed  highway  shall  deviate 
from  the  existing  highway,  the  officials  making  applica- 
tion must  provide  for  securing  the  requisite  right  of 
way  by  contlemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise,  prior 
to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, and  .shall  secure  i-elease  from  damage  to  proper- 
ty by  reason  of  change  of  grade. 

Sec.  11.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  the  application 
and  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  provided  for  in 
Section  7,  the  State  Highway  Engineer  shall  advertise 
for  bids  for  two  successive  weeks  in  one  newspaper  of 
general  circulation,  published  in  the  county  in  which 
the  road  is  to  be  built,  according  to  said  plans  and 
specifications,  which  shall  be  on  file  at  the  county  com- 
mis.sioner's  office  and  shall  award  such  contract  to  the 
loAve.st  responsible  bidder,  subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  county  commissioners.  No  coutrar-t 
shall  be  awarded  at  a  greater  sum  than  the  estimate 
provided  in  Section  8:  Provided,  That  when  l)ids  are 
received  for  such  improvement,  they  shall  be  sealed 
'bids  and  shall  be  protected  with  such  other  regulations 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  county  commissioners,  nec- 
essary to  secure  fair  bids.  But  if  no  bid  otherwise  ac- 
ceptable be  made  within  such  estimate,  such   highway 


engineer  may  amend  his  estimate,  certify  the  same  to 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and,  upon  the  adop- 
tion by  it  of  a  resolution  as  proA'ided  in  Section  5,  based 
on  such  amended  estimate,  proceed  anew  to  oJ)tain  bids 
and  award  the  contract  as  herein  provided.  Said  coun- 
ty commissioners  may  reject  any  and  all  bids,  and,  be- 
fore entering  into  any  contract  for  such  construction, 
shall  require  a  1)ond  with  sufficient  sureties,  or  by  a 
surety  company  of  recognized  standing,  conditioned  that 
if  the  proposal  shall  be  accepted  the  party  thereto  will 
perform  the  work  iipon  the  terms  proposed  and  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  specifications,  and  as  a  bond  of  indemnity  against 
any  direct  or  indirect  damage  that  shall  be  suffered 
or  claimed  during  the  construction  of  such  road  and 
until  the  same  is  accepted.  The  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina shall  in  no  case  be  liable  for  any  damages  sufl^ered. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  the  completion  of  any  highways  re- 
built or  improved  under  the  previsions  of  this  act,  the 
Highway  Engineer  shall  immediately  ascertain  the  to- 
tal cost  and  expense  of  the  same  and  apportionment 
of  the  total  cost  and  expense  between  the  state  and 
the  county,  and  the  highway  enginer  shall  certify  the 
total  expense  of  said  imprcjvement  to  the  county  com- 
missioners, signifying  the  amounts  contracted  to  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  the  count.v. 

Sec.  13.  One-fourth  of  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
construction  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  on  the  warrant  of  the  state 
auditor  issued  upon  requisition  of  the  State  highway 
Engineer,  approved  l)y  the  chairman  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Highway  Commission,  out  of  any  specific  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  cost  and  expense  thereof  shall 
be  a  county  charge  in  the  first  instance  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  high- 
way or  sections  thereof  is  located,  upon  the  order  of 
tiie  county  commissioners  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
State  Highway  Engineer  out  of  any  funds  in  the  coun- 
ty treasury  for  the  construction  of  improved  highways 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  for  highway  construction  work  in  any  one  county 
in  a  single  year. 

See.  14.  No  money  shall  be  advanced  by  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  or  by  the  county  commissioners  in 
payment  of  the  cost  and  expense  of  construction  pro- 
vided herein  except  as  the  work  of  actual  construction 
progresses,  to  be  paid  upon  estimates  made  by  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  work,  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
payment  or  payments  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  county  commissioners  made  thus  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  be  in  excess  of  eighty  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  in  all  cases 
twenty  per  centum  must  be  held  until  the  completion 
of  the  work,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  every  county  or  township  availing  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  because  of  having  accepted 
such  state  aid,  contract  and  bind  itself  to  maintain  and 
keep  said  road  in  good  and  efficient  repair,  for  the  free 
use  of  the  public. 

See.  15.  Every  contract  authorized  to  be  made  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  shall  be  signed  by  the  highway  engi- 
neer and  attested  by  the  chairman  of  the  highway  com- 
mission, and  must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the  improvement 
is  to  be  made .-     Provided  further.  That  no  contract  for 
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any  highway  improvement  shall  be  let  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  nor  shall  any  work  be  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  the  written  agree- 
ment of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in 
which  the  proijosed  improvement  is  to  be  made,  agree- 
ing to  assume  their  respective  share  of  the  cost  thereof, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  on  file  in  the  oiHee  of- 
the  State  Highway  Department,  and  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved as  to  form  and  legality  by  the  attorney-general. 

Sec.  16.  The  improvement  of  roads  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward 
in  the  respective  counties  of  the  state,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  order  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion therefor,  from  the  supervisors  of  the  respective 
counties,  or  as  the  State  Highway  Commission  may  de- 
termine; but  no  county  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  state 
aid  as  provided  in  this  act  unless  and  until  it  shall  first 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  State  Highway  Engineer  that 
the  money  with  which  to  meet  the  proportion  of  said 
expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  county  is  either  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  or  will  be  so  in  hand, 
and  immediately  available  upon  the  completion  and 
acceptance  of  said  work  of  impr3vement. 

Sec.  17.  No  state  highway  shall  be  dug  up  or  other- 
wise used  for  laying  pipe  lines,  sewers,  poles,  wires  or 
railways,  or  for  other  purposes,  without  the  written 
permit  of  the  State  Highway  Engineer,  and  then  only 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  said 
engineer;  and  all  such  work  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  engineer,  and  all 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  highway  in  as  good  condition 
as  previous  to  its  being  disturbed,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
persons  to  whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  such  permit  was 
given,  or  by  the  person  by  Avhom  the  work  was  done. 
In  case  of  immediate  necessity  therefor,  a  city  or  tOAvn 
may  dig  up  in  such  state  highAvay  without  such  permit 
from  said  engineer;  provided,  that  in  such  cases,  sucli 
highway  shall  be  forthwith  replaced  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  before,  at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town.  And 
any  one  violating  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  18.  The  State  Highway  Engineer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  may  pur- 
chase for  the  state  all  rock  crushers,  steam  rollers  and 
other  road  machiner,y,  tools  and  implements  that  may  be 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  i-his  act,  and  such  maehinei-y 
shall  be  managed  and  used  under  the  direction  of  said 
engineer,  who  shall  employ  competent  men  to  operate 
and  keep  them  in  repair.  Said  engineer  ma.y  purchase 
all  necessary  materials  and  supplies  and  incur  sucli 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  transportation  of  all  such  road  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  implements.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county,  said  State 
Highway  Engineer  may  furnish  such  road  machiner.y, 
Avhen  convenient  and  practicable,  for  use  in  building 
or  repairing  any  road  or  roads  in  such  county,  all  ex- 
penses incurred  thereby  to  be  borne  by  said  county. 

See.  19.  In  all  cases  of  a  highway  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  right  of  way,  which  shall 
be'  at  least  forty  feet  in  Avidth  therefore,  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  the  county  either  by  donation  by  the  owners 
of  the  land  through  which  such  highway  shall  pass,  or 
by  agreement,  between  such  owners  and  th^  supervisor 
of  such  county,  or  through  the  exercise  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  acquiring 


property  for  other  public  uses,  and  the  entire  cost  of 
such  right  of  way  shall  be  paid  by  the  county. 

Any  person  who  may  consider  himself  aggrieved  by 
such  determination  may,  upon  petition  filed  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county  Jn  Avhich  said  highway  lies, 
within  six  months  after  the  completion  of  said  high- 
Avay  or  alteration  thereof,  have  said  damages  deter- 
mined bj'  a  jury  in  the  same  manner  as  damages  which 
have  been  sustained  by  the  taking  of  land  for  other  pub- 
lic purposes.  Any  such  damage  as  may  be  awarded 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county,  and  the  state  shall  not  be 
in  any  way  liable  for  such  damages. 

Sec.  20.  The  said  State  Highway  Engineer  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  any  and  all  labor  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  pay  such  labor 
the  reasonable  and  customary  price  per  day  for  the  class 
of  work  performed.  The  said  State  Highway  Engineer, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  also  have  authority,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
state's  prison,  to  use  for  highway  work,  all  convict  la- 
bor, which  may  be  available,  without  prejudice  to  work 


Convicts  Working  Earth  Road  in  Pasquotank  tJoimty, 
Near  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

on  the  state  farms  or  other  ijublic  works  of  the  state  on 
which  such  convict  labor  is  used,  said  convicts  to  be 
worked  under  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  subject  to 
the  guardianship  and  supervision  of  the  said  board  of 
directors  of  the  state's  prison. 

Sec.  21.  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  auditor  of  the  state  is 
hereby  authorized,  in  addition  to  the  levy  for  general 
state  purposes,  to  levy  an  a,nnual  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the 
state,  which  shall  be  collected  as  other  state  taxes  are 
collected,  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  there 
held  as  a  "state  highway  fund"  for  the  exclusive  uses 
and  purposes  of  this  act ;  also  any  moneys  accruing  from 
the  licensing  or  registration  of  automobiles  Avithin  the 
state,  over  and  above  the  necessary  expenses  incident 
to  such  licensing  or  registration,  including  salaries  of 
necessary  oiHcers  and  assistants  for  same,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  and  applied  to  the  said  "state 
highAvay  fund"  for  the  exclusive  uses  and  purposes  of 
this  act.  Any  portion  of  said  state  highAvay  fund  un- 
expended at  the  expiration  of  any  fiscal  year,  shall  re- 
main in  said  fund  and  be  available  for  apportionment 
and  expenditure  during  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  22.  The  term  "state  highAvay"  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  highAvays  C3n- 
structed  mider  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  all  such 
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highways  heretofore  constructed  to  which  the  aid  of  the      provisions  of  this. act  are  hereby  repealed, 
state  has  been  extended.  Sec.  2-4.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  rat- 

Sec.  23.     All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the      iflcation.  '' 

County  Roads  and  Highway  Economics 

By  E.  W.  JAMES,  United  States  Highway  Engineer 


In  the  extension  or  development  of  a  county  system 
of  highways  already  begun,  or  in  the  design  of  a  sys- 
tem for  counties  possessing  no  improved  roads,  there 
are  important  and  very  interesting  problems.  The 
same  two  broad  elementarj'  principles  belonging  to 
railroad  economics  apply  in  these  cases.  Provision 
should  first  be  made  far  transportation  and  communi- 
cation in  those  sections  where  population  is  so  dense 
and  development  so  advanced  as  to  demand  them,  then 
provision  should  be  made  to  open  new  territory  to 
development  and  growth. 

In  weighing  the  considerations  that  affect  the  first 
of  these  requirements  we  must  give  due  attention  to 
densene.ss  of  po])ulation,  location  and  relative  impor- 
tance of  markets,  habitual  lines  of  trend,  and  nature 


Well  Constructed  Macadam  Road,  Near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Showing 
Deep  Cut  and  Side  Drains 

of  the  traffic.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  county  funds  on  improved 
roads  will  come  from  those  sections  that  fear  they  will 
not  be  among  the  first  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem. Communities  must  be  instructed  on  these  points. 
Roads  cannot  be  economically  developed  unless  we 
follow  the  greatest  demand.  The  common  system  of 
county  roads  is  the  result  of  early  animal,  Indian  or 
pioneer  trails,  in  many  cases,  and  these  roads  are  often 
well  located  with  reference  to  the  larger  lines  of  the 
highway  system.  That  is,  while  minor  changes  in  al- 
lignment  may  be  necessary  to  straighten  the  road,  or 
short  sections  of  new  location  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
duce grade  or  avoid  bad  ground,  the  general  location 
of  these  old  roads  is  good.  They  frequently  connect 
fords,  falls  or  good  crossings  or  parallel  rivers.  They 
converge  on  well  conditioned  topographical  points 
where  towns  have  subsequently  grown  up.  Settle- 
ment has  occurred  along  these  roads  and  consequently 
they  are  today  in  many  counties,  as  they  were  in  pio- 
neer days,  the  habitual,  direct,  main  market  thorough- 
fares.    Therefore    in   fallowing   out    the   principles    of 


good  roads  economics  in  devising  oi;r  highway  sys- 
tem, the  pikes,  traces,  plank  roads,  and  highways  of 
the  early  days  should  generally  be  followed. 

In  counties  well  supplied  with  such  early  roads,  the 
cross  roads  and  less  important  main  roads  are  branches 
of  these  early  lines,  and  so  in  developing  these  old 
roads  we  are  usually  developing  some  part  of  the  way 
taht  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  travels  to 
market.  As  county  financial  resources  improve,  or 
road  funds  increase,  the  concentrated  expenditure  on 
roads  can  be  pushed  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  road 
system. 

Into  the  design  of  every  county  system  there  should 
enter  the  element  of  equal  distribution.  Each  series  of 
improved  roads,  from  first  bond  issue  to  last,  should 
provide  some  transpartation  for  as  large  a  part  of  the 
population  as  possible.  In  a  system  of  roads  recently 
designed  by  the  Avriter  for  a  county  in  Alabama,  which 
anticipates  raising  funds  by  an  issue  of  l)onds  practi- 
cally to  the  limit  of  the  county's  present  financial  re- 
sources, ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  area  and  probably 
ninet.y-nine  per  cent  of  the  papulation  was  brought 
Avithin  the  maximum  limit  of  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
some  part  of  the  improved  system,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  well  chosen  distribution,  the  total  mileage  was 
kept  down  to  a  figure  that  could  be  constructed  com- 
plete, in  the  type  of  road  selected,  within  the  amannt 
of  the    bond    issue. 

In  designing  a  county  system  habitual  and  usual 
market  roads  should  be  favored.  No  effort  whatever 
should  be  made  to  divert  traffic.  Local  patriotism 
should  not  be  permitted  to  aft'ect  the  system  in  this  way. 
Markets  that  have  naturally  started  to  grow  serve  the 
people  best  and  their  growth  should  be  assisted  not  re- 
strained. A  concrete  example  of  a  system  of  county 
roads  conforming  to  this  principle  can  be  seen  in  El- 
more county,  Alabama. 

In  the  earl.v  da.^'s  of  the  state's  history.  Wetumpka. 
the  county  seat,  made  a  strenuous  and  almost  success- 
ful campaign  for  the  location  there  of  the  state  capi- 
tal. Consequently  and  naturally  the  local  pride  is 
strong.  But  Elmore  countj'  doesn't  trade  altogether 
with  AVetumpka.  The  boundaries  of  the  county  are 
largely  artificial  and  trade  disregards  artificial  lines 
when  free.  So  the  entire  western  third  of  Elmore 
trades  with  Montgomery,  in  a  neighboring  bounty. 
The  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  county  splits  its  prefer- 
ence rather  equally  between  Wetumpka  and  Tallassee, 
the  largest  town.  So  Elmore  county  has  three  natural 
markets;  and  until  it  was  made  clear  that  this  fact  had 
been  recognized  in  the  highway  system  planned,  the 
opposition  was  so  great  that  it  promised  to  defeat  the 
projected  bond  issue. 

The  inherent  evil  in  attempting  to  divert  traffic  from 
its  natural  lines  and  develop  markets  artificially  is 
more  or  less  apparent  in  the  tangle  of  railroad  rate 
conditions  today.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  railroad 
operators  to  control  traffic  conditions  because  they  ex- 
pected their  roads  to  pay  them  profits  in  money,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  a  great  tangle  of  artificial 
rate  conditions  has  been  built  up  that  is  so  involved 
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that  a  return  to  natural  conditions  is  almost  impossible. 
In  the  use  of  highways  the  public  does  not  expect  cash 
returns,  they  look  for  increased  profits  to  flow  from  de- 
creased expenses,  so  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever 
to  depart  from  the  laissez  faire  principle  stated  above. 

The  building  of  an  organic  county  system  should  not 
only  move  along  natural  lines,  it  should  use  the  natural 
materials  at  hand.  This  principle  may  be  departed  from 
only  when  the  growth  and  wealth  of  a  section  has  far 
outstripped  its  transportation  facilities.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  almost  every  ease,  the  finances  are  so  weak 
that  the  only  possible  system  of  roads,  of  a  mileage 
sufficient  adequately  to  supply  the  county,  is  one  that 
uses  the  materials  at  hand,  l^e  they  sand-clay,  gravel  or 
rock.  In  general,  at  the  iuoeijtion  of  a  county  system. 
it  is  not  economical  to  construct  gravel  roads  in  a  pure- 
ly sand-clay  or  earth  section  entirely  devoid  of  gravel, 
provided  road  building  keeps  pace  with  growth.  But 
gravel  and  finally  macadam  and  high  class  rock  roads 
come  later  as  conditions  demand  and  increased  wealth 
permits. 

Montgomery  county,  Alabama,  is  an  example  of  a 
county  at  one  time  backward  in  transportation  facili- 
ties, that  finally  when  a  system  Avas  laid  out  and  con- 
struction was  planned,  found  its  resources  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  importing  materials  for  rural 
road  construction.  Many  other  counties  have  found 
themselves  in  like  circumstances,  because  road  con- 
struction in  our  country  has  generally  been  behind 
the  needs  of  any  given  section. 

Now,  in  the  construction  of  roads  intended  to  open 
certain  areas  to  development,  we  follow  a  similar  list 
of  principles.  The  subdivision  of  a  block  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  city  for  development  purposes  is  an 
example.  Desirability  of  location  for  the  probable 
settlers,  kind  of  soil,  distance  from  market,  direction 
and  speed  of  natural  growth,  congestion  and  consequent 
rapid  rise  of  values  in  the  developed  centers  are  all 
clues  indicating  the  lines  along  Avhich  .construction  of 
highAvaj's  should  proceed. 

In  planning  and  constructing  this  part  of  a  county 
system,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that 
the  county  highwa.y  system,  being  the  lowest  adminis- 
trative unit  in  our  transportation  system,  is  the  ulti- 
mate refinement  of  the  great  web  of  transportation 
and  communication  lines  that  binds  our  nation  togeth- 
er. The  main  strands  of  this  great  web  are  our  trui:k 
line  railroads  and  our  coastwise  and  internal  waterway 
routes.  Slowly,  steadily,  surmounting  enormous,  dif- 
ficulties and  at  huge  expense,  our  railroads  pushed 
their  way  across  our  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  vast 
river  basins,  until  there  stood  completed  the  great  ar- 
teries of  traffic  through  wliich  flows  our  conmierce,  the 
"health  of  nations."  Then  followed  the  lesser  sys- 
tems, the  connecting  lines,  and  the  spurs,  supplying 
the  huge  area.-,  adjacent  to  the  main  imes.  until  our 
whole  land  is  cris-crossed  with  a  maze  of  railroads.  But 
,  the  subdivision  of  area  for  railroad  service  has  its  lim- 
its. When  the  area  served  by  a  section  of  railroad 
becomes  so  small  that  it  does  not  produce  enough  to 
work  the  railroad  its  fall  capacity,  it  no  longer  is  eco- 
nomical to  serve  that  area  by  rail.  Our  highway  sys- 
tems now  come  into  play  and  with  their  plank  roads, 
pikes  and  traces,  their  cross  roads,  by-roads,  and  neigh- 
borhood roads,  complete  the  subdivision  of  our  land 
unt'il  transportation  lines  are  brought  to  every  man's 
door.  In  construction  for  developments  purposes, 
therefore,  we  should  continue  to  work  along  natural 
lines  and  so  far  as  possible  keep  the  subdivision  equal. 
This  equality  of  subdivision  for  road  purposes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  percentage  of  population  within  a  given 
maximum  haul  from  some  point  on  the  improved  sys- 


tem. The  smaller  the  maximum  haul  and  the  greater 
the  percentage  the  better  the  subdivision  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Turning  now  to  road  administration  as  affecting  the 
county  system  we  can  at  once  establish  the  importance 
of  the  county  by  a  comparison  with  existing  European 
road  systems.  Such  comparisons  are  often  made  sole- 
ly to  disclose  the  weakness  of  the  United  States  in  or- 
ganized road  work.  But  it  is  here  done  to  show  that 
when  the  state  of  Texas,  or  any  pair  of  states  having 
equivalent  area,  has  completed  a  system  of  high  class 
roads,  and  has  organized  an  adequate  system  of  con- 
tinuing maintenance,  that  state  has  met  and  solved  all 
the  problems  of  location,  financing,  distribution,  and 
maintenance  administration  that  the  French  has  had 
to  face.  The  road  problem  in  Texas,  or  any  equivalent 
pair  of  states,  is  as  great  in  every  resjoect,  except  per- 
haps in  some  of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  location 
and  construction,  as  the  road  problem  in  France.  Our 
distances  are  so  magnifient  in  the  states,  that  the  nat— 


A  New  Gravel  Road,  Showing  Re-Location,   Object  L'jsson.     Built  b.v   United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Monro?,  La. 

ural  conclusion  is  that  the  state  will  long  remain  the 
largest  administrative  body  in  our  highway  develop- 
ment. Our  political  organization  points  to  the  same 
conclusion  also,  but  were  our  states  small,  like  the 
French  or  English  provinces,  this  influence  of  organi- 
zation could  be  overcome.  The  counties  then  became 
the  active  administrative  agents;  and  it  is  upon  the 
county  organization  and  its  relation  with  tlie  state 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  highway  admuiistration  de- 
pends. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  therefore,  we  may 
dispense  with  a  consideration  of  national  administra- 
tion or  aid  in  highway  M^ork ;  not  that  it  will  never 
come,  but  that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  before 
that  time  when  complete  and  effective  highways  admin- 
istration within  our  states  shall  long  have  been 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  our  national 
development  and  prosperity.  Our  review  of  a 
system  of  highway  administration  may  begin,  then, 
with  an  outline  of  what  part  the  state  should  take  in 
such  administration.  It  seems  potent  and  almost  ob- 
vious that  there  should  be  general  supervisory  powers 
lodged  in  the  state  government.  For  our  counties,  es- 
pecially in  all  those  .states  which  formerly  or  now  in- 
cluded in  their  boundaries  large  tracts  of  national  pub- 
lie  lands,  are  generally  artificial  and  entirely  political 
in  their  geography.  We  have  seen  that  these  artificial 
boundaries  a.re  not  natural  hedges  to  highway  (level- 
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opment  and  inter-county  roads  under  our  system  must 
therefore  be  common,  and  such  roads  of  oaurse  de- 
mand state  supervision. 

So  to  meet  the  problems  ilowing  from  such  roads  and 
all  similar  questions,  there  should  be  a  department  of 
the  state  government  organized  and  given  supervisory 
power  over  all  highways.  A  highway  commission  Avith 
an  engineering  corps  would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient. 
It  could  provide  regular  engineering  advice,  inspection 
and  services  on  all  necessary  occasions.  Its  men  could 
cover  the  state,  remaining  in  a  county  as  long  as  re- 
quired, and  do  much  the  same  work  the  field  men  at- 
tached to  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  now  do  in  those 
localities  that  request  their  services.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  such  temporary  assistance  the  state  could  ar- 
range schedules  of  work  in  the  counties  and  provide 
engineers  to  remain  on  the  ground  during  the  entire 
period  of  construction.  In  this  way  all  those  counties 
too  weak  to  carry  a  trained  county  engineer's  office 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  one  supplied  by  the 
.state.  This  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  cauuty 
would  pay  for  engineering  services  at  the  cost  to  the 
state,  or  it  could  be  arranged  at  state  expense.     Coun- 


Macadam  Driveway,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

ties  large  enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  carry  a  county 
engineering  organization  could  dispense  in  part  or  en- 
tirely with  such  assistance  as  that  indicated  above; 
but  its  work  should  have  the  approval  of  the  state, 
however,  in  order  that  the  construction  in  adjacent 
counties  might  link  satisfactorily.  In  this  way  state 
highways  would  be  developed  out  of  county  highways, 
and  there  would  be  the  continuity  essential  in  a  state 
road  system. 

In  case  the  state  were  in  a  financial  condition  to 
lend  state  aid  to  road  construction  other  than  engi- 
neering and  advice  this  could  l)e  done,  and  approval 
of  construction  and  the  organization  of  a  continuing 
system  of  road  maintenance  could  be  made  ])y  the  state 
a  condition  of  the  aid. 

The  state  engineers  could  standarize  road  and 
highway  bridge  and  culvert  designs,  so  cheapening 
construction  somewhat.  By  covering  the  entire  field  the 
state  office  would  be  in  possession  of  information  and 
data,  most  desirable  in  road  construction,  regarding 
available  materials  and  their  value.  Trained  foremen, 
concrete  men,  road-rollers  drivers,  macadam  men,  sand- 
clay  exports,  etc.,  now  sometimes  secured  by  counties 
with  con.siderable  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  easily  by 
the  state  who  could  hold  such  men  in  permanent  employ 
(luring  the  entire  year. 

The   organization    witliin    the    county    should  be  as 


complete  as  the  resources  of  the  county  permit.  There 
should  in  any  case  be  a  single  person  in  responsible 
charge  of  the  comity  road  system  of  maintenance  and 
administration.  In  each  road  district  there  should  be 
a  man  in  accountable  charge,  subject  to  the  county 
head,  and  he  should  control  the  actual  maintenance 
force.  This  maintenance  force  should  vary  somewhat 
with  the  type  of  road.  For  a  sand-clay  or  natural 
gravel  road  an  organization  of  farmers  along  the  im- 
proved roads  to  drag  them  systematicaly  is  perhap.5 
the  most  economical  and  can  be  made  efficient  by  good 
management  and  supervision.  At  least  one  farmer  in 
each  five  miles,  better  one  in  each  three  miles  or  less, 
should  be  provided  with  a  drag  of  the  split-log  or  other 
satisfactory  type,  and  instructed  in  its  use.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  submits  a  voucher,  approved  by 
the  district  svipervisor,  covering  the  time  spent  work- 
ing the  road.  He  is  paid  at  the  market  rate  for  time 
and  team  or  credited  toward  his  labor  tax.  Other  de- 
tails have  to  be  worked  out  for  other  tj^pes  of  roads 
but  all  systems  of  maintenance  should  be  so  devised 
that  they  shall  be  essentially  continuous  rather  than 
intermittent  in  their  action.  If  a  labor  tax  is  still  en- 
forced in  a  county  its  administration  can  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  a  debtor  and  credito..- 
account  with  each  taxable  poll.  Then  the  labor  can 
be  distributed  evenly  and  fairly,  the  authorities  will 
have  exact  record  of  what  each  man  has  done,  Avhat 
he  has  paid  off  or  what  he  has  still  to  do. 

Supervisors  or  superintendents  of  districts  .should  be 
(  ompelled  to  render  weekly  reports  of  all  work  done 
Jind  detailed  description  of  the  condition  of  his  sec- 
tions of  road,  with  recommendations  when  neeessaiy 
for  any  extraordinary  maintenance. 

The  whole  question  of  good  roads  economics  is  most 
important  and  can  best  be  worked  out  by  an  engineer, 
and  those  counties  giving  due  weight  and  consideration 
to  the  principles  briefly  outlined  here  will  find  them- 
selves better  supplied  with  transportation  and  com- 
mriiication  than  those  counties  that  disregard  them. 
Kspr-ially  13  this  true  where  large  road  projects  are 
planned  or  executed  at  one  time.  Our  cities  have  long 
since  come  to  realize  that  in  municipal  work  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  plan  for  the  imme- 
diate present.  The  future  must  be  anticipated.  Un- 
told municipal  values  have  been  temporarily  made  un- 
available or  entirely  destroyed  by  the  neglect  to  con- 
sider the  future.  Water  fronts,  that  should  make  our 
American  cities  regularly  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  have  been  abandoned  through  the  poor  man- 
agement and  v\'orse  design  of  city  transportation  sys- 
tems. Our  counties  can  all  profit  by  these  lessons,  and 
by  wise  action  anticipate  the  demands  of  progress  in 
many  directions,  by  paying  attention  to  the  simple, 
common-sense  principles  of  highway  economies  in  the 
design  of  county  road  systems  and  their  maintenance. 


Officers  of  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Association, 
whose  proceedings  were  reported  at  length  in  Southern 
Good  Roads  for  November,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year : 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  President  and  Treasurer ;  W.  L. 
Spoon,  Secretary.  Vice  Presidents :  F.  H.  Hyatt,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C;  Cyrus  Kehr,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  J.  H. 
Marsdetta.  Roanoke,  Va. :  P.  R.  Hewitt.  Asheville,  N. 
C. ;  J.  A.  Sharpe,  Young  Harris,  Oa. ;  Walter  E.  Rowe, 
Lexinaton,  Kv. 
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ROAD  ENGINEERING  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTIES. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  expended  in 
North  Carolina  for  road  construction  and  maintenance 
a  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  but  undoubtedly 
of  this  amount  four  to  fives  hundred  thousand  dallarr? 
have  been  expended  in  such  a  way  that  no  permanent 
results  have  been  obtained  and  in  some  instances  the 
work  on  the  roads  has  been  an  actual  detriment  to  the 
road.  This  sum  is  a  large  one,  and  North  Carolina 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  amount  of  money  wasted 
and  the  reason  for  this  waste  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  road  construction  and  maintenance,  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  emijliasizes  very 
strongly  the  need  of  our  counties  for  road  engineering 
assistance  in  their  road  work,  and  this  is  one  phase  of 
good  road  Avork  that  the  state  should  provide  for.  We 
advocate  the  state  legislature  appropriating  a  sufficient 
amount  to  enable  the  highway  division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  .Economic  Survey  to  give  the 
counties  the  engineering  assistance  that  they  need  and 
desire  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  their 
roads.  It  would  probably  take  an  appropriation  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  annually  for  this 
work,  but  in  the  end  it  would  mean  the  saving  to  the 
counties,  ancDthus  to  the  state,  of  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each  year,  and  it  would  probably  be 
the  very  best  investment  that  the  state  could  make. 

STATE  HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  very  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  suggested 
legislation  for  a  State  Highway  Department  which  is 
published  in  this  issue  of  Southern  Good  Roads,  and 
we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  meas- 
ures proposed  in  this  bill. 


If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  any  laws 
relating  to  state  supervision  anfl  state  aid  in  road  im- 
provement, they  should  be  so  framed  as  to  remove  the 
administration  of  the  laws  as  far  as  possible  from  po- 
litical influences.  In  the  law  suggested  by  the  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  which  is 
printed  in  this  issue,  it  is  provided  in  Section  1  that  a 
non-paid  State  Highway  Commission  shall  be  appoint- 
ed to  consist  of  a  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  from 
the  State  University  and  one  from  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, the  State  Geologist,  and  two  civilian  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  A  commission  thus 
constituted  would  have  a  majority  of  its  members  se- 
lected because  of  their  training  and  enginering  ability 
and  without  reference  to  their  political  affiliations, 
which  would  result  in  a  non-partisan  and  technically 
competent  commission,  while  the  two  civilian  members 
would  bring  to  the  commission  the  business  ability  and 
experience  essential  to  the  proper  and  economic  or- 
ganization and  prosecution  of  its  work.  We  are  in 
accord  with  the  proposed  legislation  that  the  actual 
work  of  the  said  high-way  department  can  be  best  ac- 
complished if  it  is  under  the  direction  of  one  man,  pos- 
sessing technical  ciualifications,  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability,  and  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  hi.^ 
work  to  tlie  highway  commission.  He  should  have  gen- 
eral super.vision  of  all  the  work  of  the  highway  de- 
pirtment,  and  it  is  provided  in  Section  3  that  the  com- 
mission shall  appoint  a  Highway  Engineer  to  have 
charge  of  the  work. 

In  obtaining  state  aid  under  this  law,  it  is  provided 
that  the  initiative  shall  rest  with  the  county  authori- 
ties as  mentioned  in  Section  5.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  wise  provision,  because  in  the  first  place,  the  county 
authorities  are  in  better  position  to  know  what  roads 
to  improve  which  will  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  county,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  best  able 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  county's  ability  to  share 
in  the  expense  of  such  improvements.  Another  con- 
sideration of  great  importance  in  this  connection  is 
that  if  the  initiative  would  rest  with  the  state  there 
would  be  a  certainty  of  conflict  of  authority  beween 
the  state  and  the  county,  resulting  in  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  state  aid  plan  or  the  practical  breaking  down 
of  county  authority.  This  same  section  also  provides 
that  state  aid  shall  not  be  granted  until  the  application 
of  the  county  authorities  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Highway  Engineer,  which  enables  the  said  engi- 
neer to  exercise  a  sort  of  supervisory  power  over  the 
selection  of  roads  to  be  improved  to  the  end  that  all  the 
various  roads  throughout  the  state  shall  conform  to  a 
general  system  of  highways  which  he  shall  devise. 

As  road  maintenance  is  of  as  great  importance  as 
road  construction,  for  the  reason  that  the  best  of  roads 
if  neglected  soon  go  to  ruin,  it  is  provided  in  Section 
14  that  every  county  or  township  availing  itself  of  pro- 
visions of  said  aid  shall,  because  of  having  accepted 
said  aid,  contract  and  bind  itself  to  maintain  and  keep 
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said  road  in  good  and  efficient  repair  for  the  free  use 
of  the  public. 

A  method  has  been  suggested  for  raising  funds  for 
carrj-ing  on  the  Avork  of  the  highway  department,  -which 
is  the  levying  by  the  state  of  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a 
mill.  (Section  21.)  Such  a  tax  would  bear  very  light- 
ly on  the  individual  tax  payer,  but  would  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  which  would  be  constantly  increasing  as 
the  taxable  valuation  of  property  in  the  state  increased, 
and  although  for  the  first  few  years  it  would  not  give 
a  very  large  revenue  ofr  this  work,  it  would  be  a  start 
in  the  right  direction. 

There  is  probably  na  one  thing  that  the  state  can  do 
that  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state  and  do  mire  toward  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
state  than  the  construction  of  good  roads,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  state  of  North  Carolina  should  take  her 
place  among  the  states  that  are  giving  state  aid  for  the 
construction  of  the  public  roads. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  on  the  roads  of 
North  Carolina  every  year  under  the  present  system  of 
working  them.  In  one  western  county  last  summer, 
tourists  complained  that  a  long  stretch  of  road  had 
lieen  plowed  up  and  the  red  clay  dumped  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  leaving  it  for  traffic  to  smooth  down. 
This  road  work  was  followed  by  a  long  rainy'spell  and 
the  road  for  more  than  a  mile  was  almost  impassable. 
One  good  horse  was  killed  in  pulling  through  it  and 
others  badly  injured.  By  the  time  good  weather  came 
again,  the  soil  that  had  been  heaped  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  had  been  crowded  into  the  side-ditches  and 
the  depressions  which  the  road  supervisor  had  tried  to 
get  rid  of,  were  worse  than  ever.  In  this  same  county 
are  miles  and  miles  of  roads  which  every  one  avoids  by 
driving  on  the  trails  alongside.  Some  of  them  have  not 
had  repair  work  done  on  them  for  years.  Even  new 
roads  are  left  undressed  and  rough,  depending  on  traffic 
to  make  them  smooth  and  passable.  County  bridge.^ 
are  neglected  until  all  the  planks  are  loose  and  some  of 
them  are  worn  through.  Patch  work  done  loy  teamsters 
in  order  to  protect  their  teams,  serves  for  months  and 
even  year.s,  thereby  endangering  life  and  limb.  The 
road  hands  are  "warned  out"  on  rare  occasions  and  a 
day  of  loafing  follows.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  really 
effective  work  done  luuler  the  system  that  prevails  in 
this  comity  and  which  also  prevails  in  nearly  all  if  the 
counties  of  the  state.  Indeed,  if  North  Carolina  can  be 
said  to  have  system  of  highway  maintenance,  it  is  the 
wasteful,  ruinous  system  in  operation  in  the  western 
county  herein  referred  to.  There  are  bright  spots  all 
over  the  state  now,  and  the^•  are  spreading  rajiidly.  but 
a  tremendous  aren  \ot  I'emains  t  >  be  roaclii'd. 

We  would  ui-ge  upiin  thr  |),':ii)h'  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  good  roads  question  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  they  have  elected  to  represent  liieiu  in  the 
national  congress  and  in  the  slate  legislatures.     Legis- 


lators are  prone  to  forget  pre-election  promises  and 
need  constant  prodding.  If  you  are  really  interested 
in  good  roads,  show  that  you  are  by  staying  on  the  job 
now  when  really  effective  woi-k  may  be  done.  Within 
the  next  two  months  the  legislatures  of  several  southern 
states  will  have  met  and  if  you  are  to  get  anj-  imme- 
diate assistance  in  the  matter  of  road  building,  you 
must  act  now. 

ilore  than  one  county  in  North  Carolina  and  many 
comities  in  all  parts  of  the  south  have  reason  to  regret 
their  lack  of  fore-sight  in  planning  and  building  roads. 
Work  has  been  done  under  unskilled  supervision  and 
money  has  been  actually  thrown  away  that  could  have 
been  saved  had  the  work  been  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  skilled  highway  engineers.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  start  right.  It  will  cost  more  to  have  the  Avork 
done  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  highAvay  engi- 
neer, but  it  Avill  mean  money  saved  in  the  end. 


Good  Eoads  vs.  Big  Navies  and  Water  Ways. 

"The  battelships  Avith  Avhich  Japan  avou  her  pres- 
ent position  in  the  Avorld,"  says  The  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  "are  noAv  practically  obsolete." 

The  United  States  also  OAvns  a  good  many  vessels  of 
the  type  prevailing  during  the  Russo-Japanese  Avar, 
and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  they  too,  are  obsoles- 
cent, or  fit  only  as  training  schools  or  harbor  defense 
service,  the  asylum  into  Avliich  the  multiplying  junk 
of  the  navies  of  the  Avorld  is  dumped. 

It  costs  money  to  be  a  Avorld-nation,  and  to  lie  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  for  the  exigencies  of  defending 
or  asserting  that  prestige. 

No  one  grudges  adeciuate  provision  to  insure  that 
position,  so  far  as  this  nation  is  concerned. 

But  Avould  it  not  be  as  well,  Avhile  Ave  are  lavishing 
millions  upon  vessels  that  are  headed  toAvard  the  scrap- 
heap,  that  Ave  should  be  spending  a  fcAV  on  the  good 
roads  Avhich  Avill  make  the  prosperity  Avhicli  Avill,  in 
its  turn,  help  to  support  the  strain? 

More  especially  is  the  argument  Avithout  negative 
ansAver,  AA'hen  Ave  consider  the  other  millions  that  are 
expended  upon  waterways,  a  liberal  percentage  of 
which  Avill  never  return  a  penny's  dividend  upon  the 
investment. 

They  tell  us,  also,  that  Ave  must  have  AvaterAvays  as 
Avell  as  an  adequate  navy.        . 

Good  roads  yield  to  neither  of  these  factors  in  im- 
portance. 

A  little  less  money  spent  on  the  navy,  and  a  pruning 
of  the  annual  estimates  frittered  on  the  "pork  barrel," 
Avould  soon  gridiron  the  nation  Avith  splendid  high- 
Avays. 

Moreover,  they  Avould  return  positive  dividends. 
The  dividends  from  militarism  and  the  sort  of  Avater- 
Avay  improvement  this  country  is  pursuing  are  more 
hypothetical  than  actual. ^-Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 


General  W.  H.  Bixby,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  hi.s'  annual  report,  estimates 
that  $22,227,3{)1  Avill  be  required  for  river  and  harbor 
improvement.  In  making  his  request  for  this  amount, 
the  general  states  tliat  his  estimates  have  been  "cut  to 
the  bone."  This  tremendous  sum  Avill  be  turned  over 
to  him  Avithout  a  murmur  liy  our  representatives  Avho 
Avould  raise  Cain  if  even  half  that  amount  AA-as  demand- 
ed for  road  Avork,  Truly,  there  must  be  a  change  in  our 
Avay  of  doing  things.  Good  roads  are  vastly  more  im- 
portaiil  than  improved  Avater-ways. 
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Road  Building  in  Louisiana 

By  HON.  FRANK  M.  KERR,  Chief  State  Engineer 


Undoubtedly  the  impetus  impsUing  the  movement  to 
secure  good  loads  in  this  state,  which  now  animates  so 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  communities  in  the  state  was 
born  in  the  proposition  advanced  in  the  early  days  of 
his  administration  by  Governor  J.  Y.  Sanders.  The 
scope  of  the  proposition  Avas  co-operative,  providing 
that  the  state  should  supply  the  services  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  State  Engineers  for  all  engineer- 
ing work  and  advice,  the  forces  of  the  state  penitentiary 
for  all  construction  work,  the  police  juries  of  the  par- 
ishes for  the  resources  to  meet  the  expense  incident  to 
road  improvement  projects  and  the  United  States  for 
the  exprt  superintendence   of   construction. 

Under  this  proposition  no  less  than  the  following 
good  roads  projects  have  since  been  advanced,  viz.: 

Pineville  to  Camp  Stafford,  Eapides  Parish;  Mans- 
field to  Shreveport.  Be  Soto  and  Caddo  Parishes; 
Mansfield  to  battle  field,  Mansfield  to  Sawmill  Town, 
Mansfield  to  Greenings  Perry,  Mansfield  to  Pleasant 
Hill  and  the  Keatchie  branch  of  the  Mansfield-to-Shreve- 
port  Road,  all  in  De  Soto  Parish ;  Baton  Rouge  to  New- 
Orleans,  including  East  Baton  Rouge,  Ascension,  St. 
James,  St.  John,  St.  Charles  and  Jefferson  Parishes; 
Capital  Height  Loop,  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  Mon- 
roe to  Calhoun,  Travelers'  Rest  Farm  Loop  and,  Mon- 
roe to  Natchitoches,  Ouachita  Parish;  city  of  Natchi- 
toches and  Natchitoches  to  Campti,  Natchitoches  Par- 
ish; Jone,sville  Swamp  Road,  Catahoula  Parish;  New 
Orleans  to  Chief  Menteur  and  New  Basin  Canal  Shell 
Road,  Orleans  Parish;  Seventh  Ward,  Tangipahoa  Par- 
ish, and  Amite  Back  Swamp  Road,  Tangipahoa  Parish; 
Lafourche  St.  James  Parishes  Road,  Laourche  and  St. 
James  Parishes;  Plaquemine  city  streets  and  country 
approaches,  Iberville  Parish;  Grant  Parish  roads,  Grant 
Parish,  and  New  Iberia-to-Jeanerette  Road,  Iberia  Par- 
ish. 

Of  the  foregoing  preliminary  reconnoissances  and  snr- 
vejs  have  so  far  been  made  and  plans  and  specifications 
prepared,  and,  in  most  instances,  submitted,  Avith  pro- 
gress made  under  them,  as  follows : 

Pineville  to  Camp  Stafford,  2.9  miles,  sand-clay  road, 
constructed  and  completed  by  convict  labor;  Mansfield 
to  Shreveport,  about  40  miles,  earth  road,  under  way 
with  convict  labor ;  Mansfield  to  battle  field,  2.2  miles ; 
Mansfield  to  Sawmill  Town,  1.5  miles,  and  Mansfield  to 
Greenings  Perry,  2.5  miles,  earth  roads,  constructed 
and  completed  by  convict  labor;  Keatchie  branch  of 
Mansfield-to-Shreveport  Road,  5.5  miles,  construction 
under  consideration  with  convict  labor ;  Baton  Rouge 
to  New  Orleans,  108  miles,  proposed  graveled  road,  un- 
der way  with  convict  labor;  Capital  Heights*  Loop,  1.6 
miles,  earth  road,  constructed  and  completed  by  con- 
vict labor;  Monroe  to  Calhoun,"  14  miles,  part  of  which 
is  surfaced  with  concreting  gravel,  constructed  and 
completed  by  convict  labor ;- Travelers'  Rest  Farm 
Loop,  2.2  miles,  earth  road,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  surfaced  with  concreting_.gr.avel,  cojistructed  and  com- 
pleted by  convict  labor ;  Monroe  to  Natchitoches  (Wards 
7  and  9,  Ouachita  Parish),  16  miles,  construction  under 
•consideration ;  city  of  Natchitoches  and  Natchitoches 
to  Campti,  12.8  miles  under  way  with  convict  labor; 
Jonesville  Swamp  Road,  1.9  miles,  completed  under 
private  contract;  New  Orleans  to  Chef  J\'[enteur,  25 
miles,  under  construction  by  convict  labor;  New  Basin 
Shell  Road,  2.8  miles,  nearing  completion  under  com- 
mission form  of  contract  let  by  the  Board  of  Control 


of  the  New  Bash  Canal  and  Shell  Road ;  Seventh  AVard, 
Tangipahoa  Parish  roads,  preliminary  reconnoissance 
made,  estimates  of  cost  per  mile  submitted  and  con- 
struction under  consideration ;  Plaquemine  city  streets 
and  country  approaches,  preliminary  reconnoissance 
made,  estimate  of  cost  of  construction  per  mile  sub- 
mitted and  construction  under  consideration;  Grant 
Parish  roads,  85.5  miles  preliminary  reconnoissance 
made  and  report  embodying  description  of  routes,  with 
estimate  of  cost  of  construction  per  mile,  submitted; 
New  Iberia  to  Jeanerette  Road,  10.6  miles,  survey  just 
completed  and  plans,  specifications  and  estimate  of  cost 
for  a  model  shell  road  about  to  be  submitted. 

With  reference  to  the  other  projects  named,  matters 
are  either  under  consideration  or  being  held  in  abey- 
ance pending  inspections,  surveys,  finaneing,  etc.,  and 
placing  in  effect  the  state  highway  statute  passed  at 
the  last  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state. 


Road  Between  Briceville  and  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.    Re- Location 
Old  Road  on  the  Left 

To  this  commendable  activity  in  road  construction 
here  shown  may  also  no  doubt  be  attributed  the  sa- 
lutary effect  produced  upon  so  many  other  parishes 
and  communities  where  road-building  and  improve- 
ment has  during  the  same  period  been  so  extensively 
carried  on  independently  of  state  aid. 

While  great  encouragement  for  the  popularity  of 
the  good  roads  movement  should  thus  be  generally  felt 
from  what  has  so  far  been  shown  to  be  possible  through 
the  modus  operandi  herein  described,  the  further  fruit- 
ful propagation  of  the  movement  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  most  ambitious  aims  should  be  assured  un- 
der the  new  state  highway  statute. 

The  state  organization,  direction  and  aid  therein  pro- 
posed opens  up  possibilities  in  road  construction  and 
maintenance  along  systematic  and  comprehensive  lines 
never  before  presented   or  made   possible. 

The  title  of  the  statute,  known  as  act  No.  49,  signed 
and  approved  June  29,  1910,  reads  as  follows : 

"An  Act — To  require  the  Board  of  State  Engineers 
to  assume  control  of  state  highways  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  elect  a  state  highway  engineer;  to  define  his 
powers  and  duties ;  to  fix  his  compensation  ;  to  author- 
ize the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  by 
contract  or  by  the  highway  engineer;  to  provide  for 
the  working  of  convicts  on  highways  under  certain  reg- 
ulations; to  authorize  the  acquisition  b.y  expropriation. 
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or  otherwise,  of  rights  of  way  for  highways,  drainage 
canals  or  ditches;  to  provide  a  revenue  for  earrj-ing 
out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  act,  and  to  provide 
for  the  disbursement  thereof;  and  to  require  tlie  par- 
ishes, cities,  towns  and  villages  to  contribute  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways;  defining  a  state  highway  and  repealing 
all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  canfliet  with  the  act." 

The  germ  of  future  possibility  in  road  construction 
and  maintenance  presented  in  this  new  statute  of  the 
state  lies  in  the  state  aid  which  it  carries.  This  nu- 
cleus assured,  organization  and  development  are  but 
matters  of  detail,  and  results  but  a  question  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  in  aiming  and  planning  for  and 
securing  them.  It  should  furthermore  eliminate  the 
delays  in  execution  necessarily  incident  tD  the  conflict 
of  local  interest  and  opinion,  centralizing,  as  it  pro- 
poses in  one  authoritative  body  the  selection  of  the 
routes,  of  the  formulation  of  plans  and  specifications 
f  jr  and  the  direction  and  supervision  of  projects,  so 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  greater  good  to  the 
greater  number. 


Loose  Rock  Put  on  Road  and  Allowed  to  Pack  by  Traffic.    Note  Traffic  Avoids 
'  the  Rock,  Seen  Near  Huntsville,  Ala. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  than  all  important 
that  the  people  of  the  state  should,  at  the  general  elec- 
tions in  November,  prove  a  unit  in  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution  which  will  permit 
the  levying,  collection  and  application  of  a  state  tax 
to  the  cause  of  good  roads  and  the  operating  of  this 
statute. 

As  to  the  question  of  state  aid  in  tlie  premises,  it  is 
really  the  only  equitable  plan  for  the  success  of  any 
general  movement  in  the  direction  of  public  road  im- 
provement, just  as  in  any  other  far-reaching  proposi- 
tion for  the  general  public  welfare,  and  must,  conse- 
quently prove  an  active  stimulus  to  its  advancement, 
establishing  as  it  does  a  pilicy  definitely  associating 
the  state,  the  connnunity  and  the  parish  in  a  common 
cause  fraught  with  the  greatest  promise  of  beneficial 
returns  to  each  and  all. 

The  strength  of  the  argument  for  state  aid  for  pub- 
lic road  building  is  based  upon  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  good  roads  arc  beneficial  to  all  classes  af  citizens 
and  to  all  classes  of  business  enterprises  of  a  state. 

Good  roads  are  essentially  for  the  general  public  wel- 
fare— that  of  the  townsman  as  well  as  the  countryman, 
the  merchant  as  well  as  the  farmer.  Neither  class  nor 
occupation  should  ever  clash   on  the  question   of  good 


roads.  On  the  contrary,  it  should,  when  fully  under- 
stood by  demonstration,  be  accepted  as  a  common  cause 
among  all  who  go  on  wheels  no  matter  whether  drawn 
or  propelled. 

Wliile  to  the  swift-moving,  pleasure-inducing  auto- 
mobile seems  just  as  yet  to  be  accredited  the  main- 
spring of  incentive  to  good  road  energy,  the  clay  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  same  incentive  will  equally 
enthuse  tlie  merchant  and  the  farmer  with  motor- 
truck and  wagon. 

While  some  may  seek  good  roads  for  pleasure  only, 
the  merchant  and  farmer  direly  need,  them  commer- 
cially. 

The  farmer  needs  them  to  get  his  produce  to  the 
merchant  and  the  merchant  in  order  that  he  ma.y  haul 
his   merchandise  out  to   the  farmer. 

That  either  the  pleasure-hunter  should  be  left  alone 
to  build  the  roads,  since  he  seeks  them  as  an  indul- 
gence, or  the  farmer  because  he  must  truck  his  pro- 
duce to  the  consumer,  or  the  merchant  in  order  that 
he  may  get  his  merchandise  out  into  the  country  to 
the  farmer,  is  a  poor  proposition  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. 

The  question  of  good  roads  in  a  state  is  not  one  af- 
fecting any  one  class  or  any  one  occupation  or  follow- 
ing  any   more  than    another,   but  all  together. 

Hence  the  question  is  a  state-wide  question,  in  which 
the  state  as  a  sovereign  power  owes  its  share  of  aid 
on  broad  co-operative  lines  as  formulated  in  this  new 
proposition   before  the  people. 


Charlotte- Wilmington  Highway, 

To  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Charlotte-Wilmington  Highway  Association. 
Gentlemen : 

The  following  motions  were  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  Maxton  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 15th: 

1.  That  the  route  followed  by  the  pathfinder  car 
in  its  recent  trip  from  Wilmington  to  Charlotte  be  fi- 
nally adopted  as  the  Charlotte-Wilmington  Highway, 
it  being  understood  that  this  is  the  best  route  at  the 
present  time  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  interest 
and  phj'sieal  characteristics,  but  is  subject  to  change 
in  the  event  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  improved  or  a  bet- 
ter parallel  route  is  developed. 

2.  That  the  ofi'er  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  to  fur- 
ni.sh  the  official  signs  for  this  highway  be  accepted  and 
that  the  said  signs  be  placed  in  the  proper  locations 
during  the  proposed  trip  of  the  second  pathfinding  ear 
from  Charlotte  to  Wilmington. 

3.  That  an  engineer  be  secured  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  either  from  the  Department  of  Agrictulture 
or  through  the  State  Geological  Survey,  to  go  over  this 
route  and  recommend  the  best  material  available  and 
such  improvements  as  can  be  made  at  this  time  by  the 
townsliip  authorities. 

Verv  trulv  vours, 

"a.    B.    SKELDING, 
Secretary    Executive    Committee. 
AVilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  19,  1910. 


The  contract  for  the  new  shell  road  from  Richmond, 
Tex.,  to  meet  the  Harris  county  road  below  Missouri 
City,  has  been  awarded  and  work  will  be  begun  at  an 
early  date.     It  will  cost  $81,754.25. 


Brown  county,  Texas,  which  voted  $100,000  of  bonds 
for  good  roads  not  many  months  ago,  voted  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  November  14. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  Gathered  Here  and  There 


Alabama. 

Of  all  the  counties  that  have  made  marked  progress 
during  the  last  decade,  St.  Clair  coiuity,  Ala.,  is  a  shni- 
ing  light.  From  a  back  woods  comity  sound  asleep,  it 
has  developed  into  a  model  county,  progressive  to  a 
degre  that  is  surprising  and  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
modern  improvements.  In  1903,  Mr.  W.  T.  Brown,  of 
Ragland,  Ala.,  a  prominent  citizen,  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  and  while  there  he  introduced  and  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill  allowing  St.  Clair  county  to  vote 
on  a  bond  issue  for  good  roads.  After  a  hard  fight  the 
bonds  were  voted  and  of  the  result,  Mr.  Brown,  who 
is  to  represent  his  county  iti  the  senate  again,  says: 

"The  result  has  been  surprising.  We  have  issued 
.i<85,000  in  bonds  and  we  have  built  100  miles  of  splen- 
did roads,  all  of  them  graded  and  cherted." 


HON.  JOHN   CRAFT 
President  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association 

The  bill  provided  for  a  commission  composed  of  the 
probate  .judge  and  two  well  known  citizens,  so  that  the 
people  in  voting  for  the  bonds  knew  who  was  to  spend 
the  money.  This  commission  has  served  without  a 
cent  except  for  actual  expenses.  It  is  separated  en- 
tirely from  politics  and  although  it  has  had  some  try- 
ing problems  it  has  solved  them  satisfactorily  and  its 
work  will  be  a  lasting  moniunent  to  the  three  men 
composing  it. 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  county  commissioners  and 
all  the  people  have  been  given  splendid  object  lessons 
and  they  are  all  ready  for  further  improvements. 
One  good  road  in  a  settlement  makes  the  officials  build 
better  "feeders"  and  causes  the  people  to  demand 
them. 

In  Alabama  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
taking  the  convicts  from  the  mines  and  working  them 
on  the  roads.  On  this,  the  Mobile  Register,  one  of  the 
state's  most  influential  papers,  says: 

"The  Register  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  making  of 
good  roads  in  Alabama,  and  as  deep  an  interest  in  the 
abolition  of  the  convict  hiring  system;  "it  recognizes 
that  there  is  here  a  moral  issue :  The  state  has  attempt- 
ed to  meet  it  by  taking  over  the  care  of  the  convicts. 


but  there  seems  to  be  no  tiucstion  that  this  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  in  alleviating  the  condition.  The 
convicts  are  still  human  beings,  and  it  should  not  be 
longer  said  that  the  state  is  coining  money  from  their 
sufferings.  Put  upon  the  roads,  at  Avork  in  the  open 
air,  engaged  in  labor  that  is  not  like  that  of  the  mines 
— unhealthy,  dangerous,  death-dealing — they  will  be 
better  kept,  and  the  state  will  obtain  even  greater  ad- 
vantage from  their  labor  than  it  does  now  under  the 
present  system." 

Florida, 

The  state  of  Florida  is  more  than  willing  to  do  its 
part  in  the  building  of  the  great  highway  from  Atlanta 
to  Jacksonville.  The  highway  is  more  than  three 
fourths  realized  now.  Duval  county,  which  has  issued 
bonds  for  one  million  dollars  for  roads,  has  taken  steps 
to  use  the  first  of  the  issue  in  the  building  of  its  link 
in  the  proposed  highway. 

Georgia. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  combined  to  conduct  a  round 
the  state  four  last  month  that  did  worlds  of  good  for  the 
road  improvement  cause  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Frank  Weldon, 
the  road  enthusiast,  who  became  known  throughout 
the  country  in  the  fight  for  the  Capital  Highway,  man- 
aged the  tour  and  carried  it  through  without  a  Irit'ch. 
The  route  was  laid  off  by  a  path-finding  car  and  then 
the  counties  went  to  work.  Lowndes,  Berrien,  Coffee 
and  Appling  counties  were  the  first  to  get  to  work  and 
they  clayed  long  stretches  of  sandy  road,  making  them 
hard  and  smooth.  The  towns  and  counties  along  the 
route  co-operated  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  the 
connecting  of  improved  roads.  Calrke  county  was  found 
to  have  the  best  roads  of  any  county  along  the  line. 
One  of  the  good  citizens  of  Clarke  count.v,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  tour,  said  of  the  roads  of  his  county: 

"The  roads  of  Clarke  county  are  better  than  those 
of  any  other  county  in  north  Georgia — and  cost  us  less 
than  those  of  any  coimty  in  the  state.  We  first  tried 
macadam  surfacing,  which  makes  a  good  road,  but  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  dust,  and  the  fact  that  it 
costs  $2,000  a  mile  to  construct.  Not  long  ago,  how- 
ever, our  efficient  superintendent  of  roads.  W.  S.  Hol- 
man,  found  that  a  short  stretch  of  road  in  front  of  his 
house  was  of  better  surface  and  more  lasting  nature 
than  even  the  macadam.  Taking  a  sample  to  Profes- 
sor Strahan,  of  the  universit}%  he  hacl  it  analyzed  and 
found  that  the  same  soil  could  be  obtained  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county.  So  now  we  have  roads  with 
a  better  surface  than  macadam,  which  only  cost  us  $600 
a  mile.  The  road  covered  by  the  around-the-state 
tourists  was  of  the  $600  a  mile  construction.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  purchase  the  top  soil  of  a  piece  of  land 
near  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  and  put  it  on  the 
foundation  prepared.  The  first  rain  causes  it  to  bind 
itself. ' ' 

Other  tourists  agreed  that  Clarke  county  leads  the 
whole  state  of  Georgia  and  this  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  cheap  sand-clay  road.  Glynn  county  is  planning 
for  a  big  bond  issue  and  Ben  Hill  county,  which  only 
recently  arranged  for  the  working  of  its  roads  by 
convicts,  is  making  great  strides  in  road  building.  The 
Atlanta   Constitution's   pet   project,  the  Atlanta-Jack- 
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soiiville  highway,  is  rapidly  taking  shape  and  will  be 
earried  through.  A  large  number  of  counties  are 
planning  for  bond  issues. 

Indiana. 

The  state  of  Indiana  already  has  comparatively 
good  roads,  but  the  state  is  wide-awake,  anxious  for 
better  roads,  and  a  number  of  live  organizations  are 
at  work  arousing  public  interest.  A  session  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  was  held  at  In- 
dianapolis from  December  6  to  9  and  one  day,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  road  question 
in  Indiana,  attracted  wide  spread  interest. 

Gov.  Marshall  invited  governors  of  each  state  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  congress  which  was  addressed 
by  many  of  the  foremost  good  roads  advocates  in  the 
United  States.  Methods  pursued  in  other  states  were 
explained  by  the  men  who  compose  the  highway  com- 
missions of  those  states,  and  representatives  of  the 
good  roads  department  of  the  government  were  also 
on  the  program. 

It  is  the  intention  to  present  to  the  Indiana  general 
assembly  next  January  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
highway  commission  in  Indiana,  and  the  holding  of 
the  American  good  roads  congress  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  is  regarded  by  the  advocates 
of  better  roads  for  Indiana  as  opportune. 


University  Parkway  Near  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Showing  Method  of  Ap- 
plying Standard  Macadam  Asphalt   Binder,  August,   1910.    In  This 
Picture  We  See  Mr.  R.  K.  Compton,  Assistant  City  Engineer 
Under  Whose  Directions  This  Work  is  Being  Done 

The  American  Road  Builders'  Association  is  not  com- 
posed of  contractors,  as  the  name  might  imply,  but  is 
made  up  of  the  highway  commissioners  from  the  va- 
rious states,  together  witli  highway  engineers  and  oth- 
er public  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
constructing  and  maintainig  public  highways.  This 
organization  holds  a  convention  annually  for  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  problems  relating  to  the  matter  of  good  roads 
and  usually  selects,  as  a  place  to  hold  the  convention, 
as  it  did  in  this  case,  a  city  out  of  which  the  largest  in- 
fluence may  radiate  in  promoting  better  roads.  After 
the  officers  of  that  association  had  learned  conditions  in 
Indiana,  it  was  immediatel.v  decided  that  the  con- 
vention should  be  held  in  Indianapolis  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  state  effort  to  obtain  good  roads  legis- 
lation. 

Maryland. 

As  mentioned  previously  in  Southern  Good  Roads, 
the  state  of  ilaryland  is  building  good  roads  rapidly. 


using  the  $5,000,000  bond  issue  made  available  last  year. 

The  people  are  pulling  together  for  progress  and 
their  leaders  are  safe  and  sane.  Governor  Crothers 
will  recommend  that  the  legislature  provide  for  still 
another  issue  of  $5,000,000  of  bonds  for  road  work  and 
with  public  opinion  with  him  as  it  is  now,  he  will  prob- 
ably get  what  he  is  after. 

Governor  Crothers  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
good  roads,  and  is  urging  a  federation  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  his  state  to  woi'k  in  unison  with  the 
state  board.  Sometime  ago  he  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  engineers  by  the  county  commissioners, 
and  this  advice  has  been  generally  folloM'cd.  On  this 
subject  he  lately  said:  "The  employment  of  engineers 
in  so  many  counties,  following  in  many  instances  upon 
the  .step  taken  by  the  state  for  an  improved  system  of 
highways,  illustrates  the  awakening  brought  about  by 
the  move  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This  awakening  is 
most  gratifying.  It  signifies  that  the  counties  realize 
t'ii  value  of  good  roads;  that  they  are  determined  to 
have  business  principles  in  force  in  getting  them." 

Already  the  state  of  Maryland  is  ahead  of  most  of 
the  states  in  the  effort  for  good  roads  and  in  a  few 
years  Avill  have  more  good  roads  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  iuiy  other  state  in  the  south. 

The  Maryland  Iligliway  Commission  is  building  roads 
that  are  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  They  are  costing,  in 
many  of  the  counties,  as  high  as  $12,500  per  mile  and 
it  is  this  high  cost  that  is  bringing  upon  the  highway 
commission  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  Montgomery 
county  claims  that  a  road  can  be  built  for  $5,000  per 
mile  which  is  as  good  as  the  county  needs,  and  it  is  this 
phase  of  the  criticism  that  would  seem  to  need  atten- 
tion. The  Baltimore  News,  which  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  commission  froiii  the  first,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  this  side  of  the  controversy  and  asks  that  it 
be  given  close  investigation.  That  the  problem  will  be 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned 
is  practically  certain  and  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  conserved. 

Michigan. 

Of  all  the  counties  of  Michigan,  Wayne  is  most  thor- 
oughly alive  to  tive  impoi-tance  of  Iniilding  good  roads. 
In  this  county  is  situated  Detroit,  the  automobile  city 
and  the  development  of  the  automobile  industry  has 
undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  creating  good  roads 
sentiment.  This  great  county  has  just  carried  tri- 
umphantly a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  for  roads  and  is 
preparing  to  biiild  mile  after  mile  of  concrete  roads. 
Of  these  roads  which  are  to  be  built,  Hon.  Horatio 
Barle,  former  state  highway  commissioner  and  one  of 
the  men  who  worked  for  the  big  bond  issue  said  re- 
cently : 

"I  want  to  say  that  the  roads  in  Wayne  count.y  are 
the  best  kind  ojf  roads  made  anywhere.  The  suction 
of  rapidly  traveling  automobiles  destroys  macadam 
roads,  but  it  does  not  damage  concrete  roads  in  the 
same  way.  Macadam  was  all  right  ten  years  ago  and 
it  is  still  good  for  purely  farm  traffic. 

"AVith  the  $2,000,000  raised  by  the  good  roads  act, 
the  $200,000  appropriated  by  the  county  supervisors, 
and  the  $300,000  bonus  I  am  trying  to  get  from  the  leg- 
islature, we  will  have  as  fine  a  system  of  trunk  roads 
in  Wayne  county  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  the 
same  sized  territory." 

#     *     * 

Missouri. 

In  the  state  of  Missouri,  which  has  lately  suffered  a 
severe  set-back  in  the  matter  of  road  improvement  by 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
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providing  for  a  permanent  road  fund,  the  women  are 
displaying  commendable  zeal  in  pushing  the  good 
roads  projjaganda.  Women  lecturers  are  to  tour  the 
state  in  the  interests  of  good  roads,  under  the  direction 
of  Logan  Waller  Page.  The  lecturers  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Good  Roads  for  Children's  Welfare  De- 
partment of  the  Congress  of  Mothers.  They  will  go 
over  every  railroad  in  the  state  to  hold  mothers'  meet- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  rural  children  and  good  roads  from 
home  to  school. 

Missouri  members  of  the  Good  Roads  for  Children's 
Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers made  a  public  appeal  for  support  of  the  proposed 
Missouri  constitutional  amendment  providing  a  perma- 
nent road  fund.  The  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
.recent  election,  but  with  characteristic  fidelity  and  per- 
sistence, Missouri  mothers  will  continue  the  crusade. 

North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  unusual  interest  in 
road-building  this  fall.  The  good  roads  sentiment  is 
gaining  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Recently  Moores- 
ville,  Statesville,  Hickory  and  other  good  towns,  en- 
gaged in  a  spirited  contest  over  the  location  of  the  Sal- 
isbury-Asheville  Highway  and  a  good  roads  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Hickory  that  aroused  unexpected  en- 
thusiasm. The  good  roads  convention  held  in  Robeson 
county,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  the  move- 
ment for  the  Charlotte-Wilmington  highway,  show  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  sancl  hill  section,  matching 
even  the  interest  of  the  boosters  of  the  piedmont  re- 
gion. Down  on  the  coast,  at  Elizabeth  City,  a  good 
roads  association  has  been  formed  and  a  number  of 
the  counties  of  the  coastal  plain  are  considering  bond 
issues.  There  is  a  note  of  hopefulness  everywhere  and 
results  are  absolutelj^  sure  to  follow.  Probably  the 
livest  good  roads  association  in  the  state  is  the  Bun- 
combe county  association.  Recently  this  association 
held  a  meeting  and  decided  that  while  the  state  road 
law  was  not  joerfect,  it  was  the  best  they  had  and 
should  be  enforced.  A  resolution  was  passed  which 
will  insure  the  working  of  the  roads  of  the  county  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Other  counties 
should  follow  this  example. 

*     *     * 

Oklahoma. 

Establishing  the  first  road  district  under  the  new 
law,  Oklahoma  county  will  build  the  first  hard  surface 
roads  in  the  state,  the  voters  having  by  their  ballots  at 
the  general  election  authorized  tlie  county  commission- 
ers to  issue  good  road  bonds  to  the  amount  of  .$500,000. 
The  state  law  requires  that  bond  issues  must  be  ap- 
proved by  sixty  per  cent  of  the  ciualified  voters  and 
the  issue  carried  in  Oklahoma  county  by  67  per  cent. 
According  to  The  Oklahoman,  the  vote  was  something 
of  a  puzzle,  the  farmer  showing  the  usual  reluctance  in 
voting  for  bonds.     That  great  paper  says : 

"While  the  country  districts  will  obtain  as  much  or 
more  benefits  from  improved  roads,  the  vote  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Oklahoma  county  outside  of  Oklahoma  City 
was  about  two  to  one  against  the  bill.  In  Oklahoma 
City,  the  vote  was  three  to  one  in  favor  of  spending 
public  funds  to  make  better  highways  throughout  the 
country  section.  The  result  of  the  vote  is  something 
of  a  puzzle.  Oklahoma  City  has  good  roads  covered 
with  sheet  asphalt  and  the  movement  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  rural  districts.  The  taxpayers  in  Okla- 
homa City  will  contribute  nearly  ninety "^er  cent  of  the 
money  to  build  the  roads  and  the  farmers  will  pay 
slightly  more  than  ten  per  cent." 


Oregon. 

Evei'y  county  judge  in  Oregon  has  written  the  Ore- 
gon Good  Roads  association  pledging  support  to  the 
state-wide  campaign  for  better  built  highwaj's.  Every 
coiuity  .judge  favors  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  counties  to  pledge  their  credit 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  roads.  The  situa- 
tion now  is  that  if  the  people  of  any  county  in  Oregon 
want  to  build  a  road  they  can't  do  it  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  have  enough  cash  on  hand  after  current  ex- 
penses have  been  paid.  As  this  rarely  happens,  the 
generally  bad  roads  throughout  the  state  are  explained. 

Texas. 

The  Texas  Commercial  Hecretaries  Association  has 
prepared  a  road  map  showing  the  number  of  miles 
of  public  highway  in  each  county,  the  number  of  miles 
improved;  the  annual  expenditure  on  public  roads  oth- 
er than  bond  issue  and  the  bonds  issued  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

The  reports  show  that  Texas  has  140,101  miles  of  pub- 
lic highway  in  actual  use  and  4,652  miles  of  improved 
public  highways.  The  state  spends  $3,235,468  annually 
by  regular  taxation,   in  construction  and  maintaining 


Flint  Macadam  Road,  Object  Lesson,     Built  by  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  Near  Gainesville,  Florida 

public  highways  and  issued  $4,015,000  of  bonds  during 
the  past  year.  Texas  is  now  preparing  to  spend  .$25,- 
000,000  on  public  highways  in  1911.  The  average  cost 
of  public  highways  is  $13.05  per  mile.  Interesting  tables 
bringing  out  distinctive  and  instructive  features  of  road 
building  are  also  shown.  Tarrant  county  is  the  banner 
county  in  miles  of  improved  public  highways  and  Ellis 
county  leads  in  bond  issue,  having  issued  $805,000 
bonds  within  the  past  year.  Hill  county  has  the  lar- 
gest mileage  of  public  highwa3's,  having  3,500  miles. 
Harris  county  spends  the  largest  amount  by  annual  tax- 
ation per  annum,  the  amount  being  $250,000.  El  Paso 
county  has  spent  the  greatest  amount  per  mile,  $450  per 
mile.  Collins  county  has  the  largest  mileage  of  pub- 
lic highway  per  square  mile  of  area,  3.6. 

A  State  Good  Roads  Convention  was  held  at'  the 
Dallas  Pair  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  &  M.  College 
and  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries  Association. 
The  convention  was  attended  b.y  over  300  delegates 
from  various  sections  of  the  state  and  Govei-nor-Elect 
Colcj[uitt  was  the  principal  speaker.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  the  establishing  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Highways  associated  with  the  A.  &  M. 
College  to  render  advisory  assistance  to  county  offi- 
cials in  constructing  and  maintaining  the  public  high- 
ways and  recommending  an  apropriation  sufficient  to 
properly  conduct  the  department. 
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Tennessee. 

The  question  now  vexing  Tennessee  is  that  of  work- 
ing convicts  on  the  public  roads.  The  state  now  works 
its  convicts  in  the  coal  mines,  thereby  greatly  injuring 
the  health  of  the  convicts  and  causing  a  great  deal  of 
friction  between  the  state  and  the  owners  of  the  pri- 
vate coal  mines  of  the  state.  Mr.  John  R.  William,  ed- 
itor of  the  Appalachian  Trade  Journal,  has  started  a 
campaign  that  will  arouse  the  state  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Mississippi.  ]Mr.  Williams  is  a  live  wire 
and  his  espousal  of  the  cause  means  that  things  will 
begin  to  happen  in  Tennessee.  The  methods  which  he 
has  adopted  are  of  the  right  kind.     He  began  l)y  writ- 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  OLIVER 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn..  President  of  the  Appalachian   E.\position,   and  one  of  the 
South's  greatest  Good  Roads  enthusiasts,  and  railroad  builders,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  contract  for  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

ing  a  personal  letter  to  the  publisher  of  every  couritry 
newspaper  in  the  state,  most  of  whom  are  his  person- 
al friends,  offering  to  furnish  free  twelve  half  column 
plate  articles  on  good  roads,  with  the  especial  object  of 
placing  the  state  convicts  on  the  roads,  and  taking  the 
penitentiary  out  of  politics.  These  articles  are  to  be 
non-political  and  are  intended  to  give  information  con- 
cerning prison  conditions  at  present,  whith  are  high- 
ly unsatisfactory  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  point- 
ing out  what  substantial  and  far  reaching  effect,  in 
many  ways,  a  great  system  of  good  roads  Avill  mean  for 
Tennessee.  It  will  also  be  shown  what  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  doing  with  con- 
victs on  the  roads. 


Virginia. 

Wise  county,  Virginia,  got  aboard  the  good  roads 
band  wagon  November  22  in  no  uncertain  fashion.  A 
bond  issue  of  $T00,000  was  voted  by  this  mountain 
coimty  by  a  sweeping  majority.  The  vote  stood  2,136  for 
the  bond  issue  and  176  against.  Work  will  begin  on 
the  roads  as  soon  as  the  bonds  can  be  sold  and  all  work 
will  be  done  luider  the  supervision  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission.  A  highway  project  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  is  the  movement  to  build  a  road  up  the 
peninsula  from  Newport  News  to  Richmond  and  this  is 
rapidly  taking  shape.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  it  is  the  high  cost  in  getting  through  Kent  county. 


Farming  conditions  have  undergone  a  radical  change 
for  the  better  during  the  past  few  years  in  Texas  and 
the  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  better  conditions 
of  public  highways,  and  the  increased  price  which  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  bringing  have  all  served  to 
make  the  farmer  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  Prom  his 
own  private  throne,  he  is  in  position  to  dictate  to  all 
other  classes  and  conditions  for  it  is  to  him  we  must 
look  for  the  food  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  wear.  All 
hail  to  the  Te.xas  farmer. — Commercial  Secretaries'  Bul- 
letin. 


"The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  get  in  our 
automobile  at  the  Red  River  and  speed  to  the  Gulf," 
was  the  encouraging  statement  of  Hon.  0.  B.  Colquitt, 
Governor-elect,  at  a  good  roads  convention  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  at  which  were  present  some  300  county  judges, 
farmers,  commercial  secretaries  and  others  vitally  in- 
terested in  road  building  in  Texas,  and  the  general  en- 
thusiasm which  prevailed  at  this  convention  loks  like 
good  roads  for  Texas  during  the  next  four  years. 
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Bridges  and  Culverts 

Perry  county  Fla.,  has  advertised  for  bids  for 
foot  steel  bridge  across  the  Bcotenee  river. 

The  Stone  county.  Mo.,  commissioners,  have  let  a 
contract  for  a  $12,000  bridge  across  James  river. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  viaduct  is  to  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  to  eliminate  a  grade  crossing  on  Cho- 
teau  avenue. 

Durham  county,  N.  C.,  has  let  a  contract  for  an  $8,- 
000  steel  bridge  across  Eno  river. 

Waco.  Texas,  is  asking  for  bids  on  three  concrete  cul- 
verts and  two  steel  bridges. 

Bexar  county,  Texas,  will  build  a  steel  bridge  over 
Rarramora  creek. 

Troup  county,  Ga.,  will  construct  a  largr.  number  of 
concrete  culverts  and  steel  bridges  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  the  roads. 

Springfield.  Mo.,  is  to  vote  in  the  near  future  on  a 
bond  issue  of  $100,000  for  bridges,  culverts  and  street 
improvement. 

Georgetown  county,  S.  C,  will  construct  a  bridge  and 
causeway  over  White's  Branch. 

Lancaster  and  York  counties,  S.  C,  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  steel  bridge  1,200  feet  long. 

Fort  Bend  county,  Tex.,  has  voted  $30,000  for  a  steel 
bridges  across  the  Brazos  river  at  Thompson  and  $30,- 
000  for  a  bridge  at  Orchard. 

At  Petersburg,  Va.,  a  600-foot  viaduct  is  to  be  built 
of  concrete  and  steel,  at  a  tost  of  $50,000. 

In  Palm  Beach  county,  Fla.,  a  $30,000  bridge  is  to  be 
built  across  Lake  Worth. 

Burnet  county.  Tex.,  has  voted  $12,000  of  bonds  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Colorado  river. 
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Good  Roads  Notes  in  Brief 


The  cause  of  good  roads  received  a  temporary  set- 
back in  precinct  No.  1,  San  Marcos  county,  Tex.  A 
bond  issue  of  $20,000  failed  to  carry  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

A  short  stretch  of  road  lying  between  Savannah  and 
Millen,  Ga.,  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
bit  of  road  between  New  York  and  Savannah.  It  is 
in  Bulloch  and  Screven  counties. 

Mr.  McClure,  a  good  roads  expert  in  the  employ  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  is  laying  off  a  highway 
from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure says  that  the  cost  -.vill  vary  from  nothing  per 
mile  to  $400  per  mile. 

A  good  roads  meeting  was  held  at  Poraker,  Okla., 
last  month  which  was  largely'  attended.  An  organiza- 
tion will  be  perfected  to  push  the  good  roads  idea  in 
that  section. 

A  military  road,  twenty-six  miles  long  will  be  built 
from  Foley  to  Fort  Morgan  in  Alabama.  It  will  be  of 
macadam. 

Morgan  county,  Ga.,  is  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of 
$250,000  for  roads  in  the  near  future. 

A  great  Good  Roads  and  Drainage  convention  was 
held  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  last  month.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  strong  speakers  and  much  interest  was  shown. 

At  Tampa,  Fla.,  road  work  in  the  future  will  be 
done  by  convicts.  The  matter  was  put  to  a  vote  at  the 
recent  election  and  the  people  so  decided.  Road  ma- 
chinery has  been  bought  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Precinct  No.  4,  Taylor  county,  Texas,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  non-progressives  last  month  by  defeating  a 
$100,000  bond  issue  for  roads. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  is  making  a  campaign  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$100,000  for  roads. 

Worth  countj^,  Ga.,  Avill  vote  on  a  big  bond  issue 
soon. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  to  build  20  miles  of  improved 
streets.  Bids  have  been  submitted  and  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  is  to  be  in- 
corporated and  the  incorporators  will  be  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  state. 

Five  miles  of  good  roads  are  being  built  from  Ap- 
palachia,  Va.,  to  the  Pardee  coal  mines  in  Lee  coimt.y. 
The  owners  of  the  property  are  doing  the  work. 

A  good  road  association  has  been  organized  in  South 
Dakota.  A  big  convention  was  held  at  Aberdeen,  S. 
D.,  last  month. 

The  common  coimcil  of  Richmond,  Va.,  will  be  asked 
to  spend  $50,000  in  building  good  roads  through  the 
Joseph  Bryant  Park  and  several  thousands  on  the 
roads  of  the  "William  Byrd  Park. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Thatcher,  and  others,  are  promot- 
ing a  scheme  to  connect  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans 
with  a  boulevard  before  the  Panama  Exposition  is  held 
in  1915.  They  claim  that  it  would  bring  millions 
South. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  agaiu  pulling  for  the  1911  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion. A  local  organization  for  Knox  county  has  been 
formed. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Alabama  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation which  met  at  Birmingham  in  October  Iiave 
been  printed  for  general  distribution.  Many  of  them 
were  strong  and  helpful  and  the  placing  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 


At  Aiken,  S.  C,  a  mile  of  first  class  sand  clay  road 
is  being  built  by  Mr.  George  D.  Marshall,  a  govern- 
ment expert. 

A  good  roads  association  has  been  formed  at  Vic- 
toria, Tex.,  to  boost  the  movement  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$200,000  in  the  county. 

Secretary  Dunlop,  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  started  a  movement  for  a  model  road 
from  Richmond  to  Washington.  He  is  meeting  with 
much  encouragement. 

Forty  bales  of  cotton  were  hauled  at  one  load  re- 
cently at  Americus,  Ga.,  a  load  of  22,010  pounds.  This 
is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  good  roads  of  Sumter  county. 

A  highway  from  Houston  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  running 
through  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  the 
good  roads  people  of  the  Lone  Star  state. 

At  Weimar,  Texas,  a  movement  has  been  started  for 
a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
property  for  improvement  of  roads. 

At  Florence,  Ala.,  on  November  26  a  good  roads 
meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  ocunty  fair. 
I\Iuch  interest  was  shown. 

Slobile  county,  Alabama,  voted  a  bond  issue  for 
roads  of  $500,000,   early  in  November. 


Applying  Application  of  Tar  and  Macadam  on  Road,  Near  Greenville,  S.  C, 


A  Georgia-Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  has 
been  formed  at  Columbus,  Ga.  Two  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  representing  many  towns  and  counties  of 
each  state.  Frank  G.  Lumpkin  was  made  president 
and  Judge  H.  T.  Benton,  of  Russel  county,  Ala.,  vice- 
president.  C.  B.  Woodruff  is  secretary  and  John  S. 
Jenkins  is  treasurer. 

Troup  county,  Georgia,  will  issue  bonds  for  good 
roads. 

DeKalb  county,  Georgia,  has  started  a  movement 
for  a  good  roads  associatioii  to  aid  in  the  expenditure 
of  a  $300,000  bond  issue  for  roads. 

In  New  York  not  a  dollar  of  direct  tax  is  used  to 
build  good  roads.  The  fund  is  easilj'  provided  in  that 
state  out  of  the  $9,000,000  excise  tax,  the  $9,000,000 
tax  on  corporations,  the  $8,000,000  tax  on  inheritances 
and  the  $4,000,000  tax  on  stock  transfers. 


A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  and  a 
mud  hole  or  a  hill  between  a  farm  and  town  reduces 
the  carrying  eapacit.y  of  the  wagon  to  the  level  of  the 
bog  or  grade.  Build  roads  and  haul  fewer  loads  and 
better  loads. 
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By  MR.  H.  C.  WELLS,  Superintendent  of  Road  Construction,  Office  Public  Roads,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  history  of  road  building  is  co-existent  with  the 
history  of  civilization  for  more  than  2,200  years. 

The  building  of  roads  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
mjst  important  function  of  governments.  All  militai-y, 
commercial  and  social  expansion  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  to  go  from  place  to  place  easily  and  quickly. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  con- 
quest of  a  new  provence,  was  to  connect  the  territory 
witli  the  imperial  city  by  means  of  roads. 

While  the  transport  of  armies  and  their  impediments 
was  perhaps  the  first  great  reason  for  road  building- 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  demands  of  commerce. 

The  conquests  of  wars  are  occasional  and  spasmodic 
compared  with  the  permanent  conquests  of  peace. 

Social  growth  comes  in  the  wake  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  schools,  churches  and  other  means  of  ethi- 
cal and  mental  development  are  established.  All  of 
these  human  advantages  are  dependent  on  the  ability  of 
man  to  go  from  place  to  place  as  lie  wills  and  commun- 
icate with  his  iieiglibors. 


Bad  Mud  Road,  Near  Le.xington,  S.  C.      Supervisor  of  This  Road  Stated  That 
He  Did  Not  Need  an  Engineer  to  Locate  Roads.     Note  His  Grade 

In  the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  liave  expended  more  money  and  more  la- 
bor than  upon  any  other  public  improvement.  They 
are  the  largest  municipal  asset  and  should  be  dealt  with 
intelligently  and  according  to  their  importance. 

In  the  first  period  of  development  roads  were  con- 
structed to  support  foot  and  equestrian  travelers.  The 
traffic  was  light  and,  after  efficient  drainage  had  been 
provided,  resilience  was  the  predominant  quality  sought. 

With  the  introduction  of  wheeled  traffic  began  a 
new  era  in  road  building.  Loads  increased  in  weight, 
and  narrow  tires  cut  the  surface  making  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  binding  material  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion. Then  as  the  number  and  the  rate  of  speed  of  ve- 
hicles increased,  surfacing  with  some  hard  substance 
was  demanded  and  the  (juestion  of  durability  became 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  will  i)rol)al)ly  remain  of 
first  importance. 

Durability  in  a  r  lad  surfacing  material  is  a  iiiaUei- 
of  relative  importance  proportionate  to  the  amount  and 
the  character  of  the  traffic.  A  well  built  macadam  or 
gravel  road  may  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  in  some 
places,  while  the  hardest  granite  Ijlocks  often  last  but 
a  short  time  along  the  docks  of  our  great  sea  ports. 

Address  delivered  at  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct.  19,  1910. 


The  cost  of  building  a  road  is  frequently  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  kind  of  pavement  that  is  used  and  too 
little  consideration  is  given,  at  times,  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  trafiic  that  must  be  provided  for,  five  or  ten 
years  in  the  future,  in  the  effort  to  economize  on  the 
first  cost.  The  original  burden  of  expense  is  frequent- 
ly and  wisely  distributed  over  a  term  of  years  by  means 
of  a  bond  issue,  and  thus  a  better  class  of  construction 
is  made  possible  than  if  the  entire  cost  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  one  annual  budget. 

^inother  saving  is  secured  by  building  a  road  so  dur- 
able, though  perhaps  of  greater  first  cost,  is  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  is  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  years. 

There  is  in  my  mind  no  particular  reason  why  the 
present  generation  should  be  called  upon  to  shoulder 
the  entire  burden  of  permanent  improvements  that  are 
needed  on  our  highways;  the  use  and  benefits  of  which 
will  descend  to  the  generation  that  folloAvs  us. 

Good  roads  should  be  built  mainly  by  long  time  bond 
issues,  and  maintained  by  an  annual  tax  paid  in  cash 
and  expended  under  sl\illed  ^supervision. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
highway  administration,  that  in  many  localities  practi- 
cally one  half  of  the  road  revenues  have  l)ef>n  wasted  by 
ill-timed  and  misdirected  (efforts. 

Debt  is  often  considered  one  of  the  worst  things  in 
the  world,  but  in  my  mind  tliere  are  many  rhings  worse 
than  a  debt  contracted  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic roads.  Loss  of  much  more  money  than  the  roads 
would  have  originally  cost,  is  worse ;  the  disgrace  of 
having  bad  roads  in  a  civilized  country,  is  worse;  stag- 
nation of  commercial  intercouse,  is  worse ;  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  immigration  and  prestige — all  these  are 
■^^orse  than  the  good  roads  debt.  No  matter  how  much 
money  a  community  may  have,  it  cannot  afford  to  have 
bad  roads.  It  has  been,  said  that  poor  roads  belong 
to  log  cabin  days  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  log  cabin 
days  lielong  to  the  past. 

Read  Roman  history  and  ycni  learn  of  the  great  Ap- 
pian  Way,  probably  the  most  famous  highway  ever 
built  in  the  world  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge; 
360  miles  long,  37  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  thick. 

There  is  a  model  for  us,  in  connection  with  this  his- 
torical master  of  highways.  It  was  well  built — it  has 
lasted  well. 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  reform  in  highway 
construction,  the  U.  S.  government  in  ISOfi  took  up  this 
good  work,  and  between  this  date  and  1861  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  .1il4,000,000.  Much  of  this  money, 
however,  was  unwisely  spent  and  wasted,  and  since 
that  time  the  govei-nment  has  only  assisted  in  an  educa- 
tional sense. 

In  our  educational  work  we  endeavor  to  arouse  a  vig- 
orous, yet  conservative  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
betterment  of  public  roads.  We  try  by  advice  and 
suggestion  to  aid  in  liringing  about  needed  reforms  in 
road  legislation  and  administration,  and  to  introduce 
liy  practical  and  instructive  methods,  the  form  of  con- 
.struetion  and  maintenance  best  adapted  to  each  local- 
ity. Every  improvement  in  methods  or  materials  with 
which  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  becomes  acquainted  is 
in  turn  given  to  the  public  to  be  utilized  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Briefly  summarized,  educational  work  may  lie  said  to 
have  for  its  ob.jeets : 
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First :    Reforms  in  road  laws. 

Second:  Reforms  in  roads  administration. 

Third :  Tlie  introduction  of  the  best  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

Fourth :  Improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  local  road 
builders. 

Fifth :  The  utilization  of  the  most  suitable  road 
building  materials  available. 

In  the  building  of  object  lesson  roads  this  office  has 
found,  perhaps  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness. 

Since  its  establishment  we  have  constructed  about 
300  object  lesson  roads  and  experimental  roads  in  35 
states,  illustrating  practically  all  methods  of  construc- 
tion. The  activities  of  the  National  government, 
through  this  office,  thus  reaches  to  every  line  of  road 
improvement  in  its  widest  sense.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  appropriation  from  the  National  treasury  which  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  is  conducive  of  more  good  and  which 
reaches  so  large  a  proportio'i  of  our  people  as  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  maintaining  of  this  office. 

Our  concern  now,  however,  is  not  so  much  what  has 
been  done,  as  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Good  roads  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand.  So 
closely  are  roads  related  to  the  life  of  a  community  that 
they  may  well  be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  ethical,  finan- 
cial and  industrial  condition. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  condition  of  its  roads. 

Show  me  a  community  with  very  bad  roads  and  I  will 
show  you  one  with  dilapidated  schools,  broken  down 
farm  buildings  and  poor  churches.  A  people  who,  al- 
though they  may  toil  from  sun  up  to  sun  down,  have 
none  of  the  luxuries  or  comforts  to  which  their  labors 
entitle  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  show  me  a  community  that  has 
good  roads,  and  I  will  show  you  a  prosperous,  happy 
and  contented  people,  fine  schools  and  homes,  good 
churches,  rural  delivery  and  telephones. 

The  first  step  in  securing  an  adecpiate  system  of 
highways  is  to  sulficiently  stimulate  public  opinion,  in 
order  that  the  various  legislative  bodies  will  make  ap- 
propriations commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
good  roads  movement.  Systematic  improvement  is  very 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  benefits  frequently  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  position  of  a  road  with  refer- 
ence to  others.  For  instance,  a  mile  of  improved  road 
isolated  in  a  net  work  of  impassable  roads  would 
scarcely  have  any  effect  in  advancing  land  values  or 
facilitating  transportation.  On  the  principle  that  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  the  max- 
imum load  that  a  team  can  draw,  is  the  load  that  it 
can  haul  up  the  steepest  hill  or  through  the  deepest 
mud  hole  on  that  road. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  mile  of  improved  roads  rep- 
resents a  part  of  a  continuous  system,  the  rise  in  mar- 
ket values  would  be  immediate.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  by  beginning  at  no  where 
and  ending  at  no  where.  Any  improvement  should 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people. 

The  value  of  a  good  road  in  a  monetary  sense  is 
difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  in ; 

First:     A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Second :  An  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  within  its 
zone  of  influence. 

Third:  Increase  in  productive  area  through  the 
making  of  uncultivated  lands  accessible. 

Fourth:  The  substitution  of  more  prfftitable  crops 
for  the  less  profitable  crops. 

Fifth:  The  ability  of  the  producer  to  market  his 
jiroduet  at  a  time  when  prices  are  most  favorable,  in- 


stead of  marketing  the  product  when  the  roads  permit. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  the  truck  farm  and  the  fruit  farm  must  be  de- 
livered at  the  markets  quickly,  regularly  and  in  good 
condition,  and  that  a  good  road  is  the  key  note  of  suc- 
cess. With  roads  uniformly  good  throughout  the 
year,  the  products  of  the  farm  would  be  delivered  con- 
tinuously or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Under  present  conditions,  in  many  places  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  are  rushed  to  market  when  the  roads 
are  good  and  as  a  result,  the  railroads  find  their  equip- 
ment inadequate  to  meet  the  demands,  and  by  reason 
of  excessive  supplies  the  demand  prices  sag.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year  when  roads  are  impassible,  the  fall- 
ing off  in  freight  shipments  at  country  stations  is  fre- 
quently as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

The  wagon  road  touches  our  welfare  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people  at  every  angle.  It  effects  us  not  alone  in 
a  financial  sense  but  it  is  a  factor  in  determining  the 
trend  of  population,  the  character  of  our  educational 
life,  the  character  and  extent  of  our  social  intercourse, 
and  through  these  mediums  its  influence  reaches  out 
toward  our  standard  of  citizenship  and  the  very  insti- 
tutions of  our  government. 


Home-Made  Tar  KetUe  Used  to  Heat  Tar  For  Dustless  Macadam.     Land  Jumped 

From  $100  to  $400  an  Acre  Along  This  Road  in  Six  Months. 

Near  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  president,  there  were 
only  six  cities  of  over  8  thousand  inhabitants.  When 
the  nineteenth  century  began,  only  four  Americans 
out  of  each  100  lived  in  cities.  Steadily  the  human 
tide  has  swept  in  toward  the  cities  until  now  about  35 
out  of  every  100  of  our  population  are  crowded  with- 
in the  narrow  confines  of  the  cities,  while  millions  of 
unfilled  acres  are  waiting  to  yield  up  their  treasures 
to  tillers  of  the  soil.  Almost  without  exception  the 
rural  sections  which  have  gained  least  population  are 
isolated  by  reason  of  inferior  and  almost  impassable 
roads. 

The  movement  of  population  from  the  farms  to  the 
city  has  reached  an  alarming  stage  and  unless  check- 
ed, must  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  con- 
sequently the  standard  of  our  citizenship.  Make  the 
farm  accessible,  provided  with  good  roads,  telephones, 
rural  delivery,  and  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world  and  there  will  be  no  incentive  for  the  young  men 
to  leave. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many 
schools  in  the  country  districts  are  closed  for  varying 
periods  on  account  of  impassable  roads,  and  even  in 
cases  where  schools  are  not  closed,  the  attendance  is  far 
lower  than  at  schools  located  on  improved  roads. 

A  comparison  of  road  and  educational  statistics  re- 
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veals  the  significaut  fact  that  in  5  states  having  a  large 
mileage  of  improved  roads,  the  average  attendance  of 
enrolled  pupils  were  77  per  cent,  while  the  average  atten- 
dance in  5  states  having  a  low  percentage  of  improved 
roads  was  only  59  per  cent.  If  this  disparity  in  school 
attendance  were  to  continue  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  would  inevitably  tend  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
standing  of  one  section  of  the  country,  far  beyond  that 
of  the  other,  and  thus  destroy  the  equality  which 
should  be  preserved  among  all  the  states. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  bad  roads  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  illiteracy,  while  on  other  hand,  good  roads 
will  promote  education. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  lines  along  which  this  state 
as  well  as  the  entire  south  can  best  realize  its  oppor- 
tunities in  the  improvement  of  its  public  roads. 

First  and  foremost  I  would  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  higlnvay  department  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  or  convict  labor  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
state-aid  roads.  Such  a  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  and  experienced  highway  engineer 
means  an  introduction  of  correct  methods  of  building 
and  maintaining  roads  and  result  in  an  annual  saving 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  such 
a  department.  It  would  bring  about  a  uniformity  in 
methods  and  a  continuity  of  purpose  which  would 
ultimately  give  to  the  state,  not  disconnected  fragments 
of  good  roads,  but  a  great  connected  highway  system 
in  which  every  road  would  form  a  link.     The  old  sys- 


A  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pound  Mule  PullinE  Four   Hundred   Pounds  of  To- 
bacco Over  a  Sand  Bed,  Near  Conway,  S.  C.     Driver  Has 
Lost  Whip  and  Religion 

tem  of  extreme  localization  wliicli  has  prevailed  in  tlie 
United  States  until  a  comparatively  recent  time  and 
which  now  predominates  in  the  South  has  proven  a 
failure  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  TTnited  States,  and 
is  only  a  survivor  of  the  system  in  effect  when  P]liza- 
beth  was  Queen  of  England. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is 
the  necessity  for  skilled  supervision  in  all  branches  of 
road  work.  There  are  over  100  thousand  road  officials 
in  the  United  States,  and  few  of  them  are  required  to 
po.ssess  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  science  or 
art  of  road  building.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  al- 
though you  require  training  for  the  officers  of  .your  army 
and  navy  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  that  you  re- 
quire the  teacher  in  your  pulilic  schools  to  pass  exam- 
ination to  test  their  fitness,  and  that  in  your  private 
business  enterprises  you  rec|uire  the  men  to  whom  you 
award  contract  to  imderstand  thoroughly  the  work 
which  they  undertake  to  do  and  to  protect  you  from 
loss,  that,  in  this  one  great  all-important  public  enter- 
prise you  entrust  the  expenditure  of  your  road  reve- 
nues to  men  who,  in  a  great  many  cases,  do  not  even 


pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  road  work.  When  I  say 
this  I  am  speaking  in  general  and  mean  no  criticism  of 
local  road  officials,  for  in  so  many  cases  their  compen- 
sation is  so  small  and  the  time  which  they  are  required 
to  devote  to  road  M'ork  is  so  short  that  they  must  of 
necessity  follow  some  other  occupation  as  their  main 
source  of  livelihood. 

The  third  point  which  should  engage  your  serious  at- 
tention is  the  form  of  road  revenue.  The  system  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  road  taxes  in  labor,  has  proven 
utterly  inadecpiate,  and  in  most  places  farcical.  It 
provides  a  body  of  worlimen  who  are  not  subject  to  dis- 
cipline who  are  not  accustomed  to  working  on  the 
roads,  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  motive  of  giving  an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay,  l)ecause  the 
most  of  them  consider  that  they  are  being  imposed  up- 
on, and  they  will  exert  themselves  far  luore  to  avoid 
rendering  effective  service,  than  to  actually  render  such 
service.  No  company  or  corporation  could  conduct  a 
business  on  such  a  plan,  and  prosper.  I  realize  that  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  the  legislators  must  consider 
a  large  element  of  population  from  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  collect  a  cash  tax,  bvit  this  can  be  overcome 
by  providing  a  labor  tax  so  much  in  excess  of  its  equiv- 
alent in  money  as  to  practically  force  the  payment  in 
money  to  avoid  this  excessive  service.  An  intelligent 
road  builder,  with  a  few  competent  assistants  and  a 
small  cash  fund,  will  assemble  a  road  organization 
which  will  accomplish  wonders  compared  to  the  old 
regime. 

The  public  roads  siiould  receive  an  accurate  classi- 
fication, in  order  that  the  character  and  extent  of  im- 
provement may  be  made  with  intelligent  regard  to  the 
traffic  and  other  reciuirements.  An  investigation  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  Cal.,  revealed  the  fact  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  roads  carried  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  It 
must  be  apparent  from  this  that  tlie  most  extensive 
and  permanent  improvements  should  be  confined  to 
the  roads  which  carr.y  the  liuljc  of  the  traffic. 

A  very  important  consideration,  and  one  whicli  un- 
fortunately is  most  frequently  overlooked,  is  the  pro- 
vision for  road  maintenance.  Most  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  only  necessai'y  to  build  a  first- 
class  road  and  then  leave  it  to  maintain  itself  for  all 
time  to  come.  In  road  maintenance,  prol)ably  more 
than  any  other  enterprise,  the  old  adage  'a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine"  is  applicable,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  when  you  provide  for  large  expendi- 
tures to  build  roads,  you  provide  a  regular  annual  rev- 
enue to  maintain  these  roads. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  no  count.N'  can  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  issuance  of  bonds  fen*  road  improvement, 
provided  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  not  only 
the  disinterested  expenditure  of  the  funds,  but  to  make 
sure  that  the  improvement  is  adapted,  first,  to  the  means 
of  the  count.y;  second,  to  tlie  materials  available;  and 
third,  to  the  traffic  requirements.  A  preliminary  inves- 
tigation may  indicate  that  it  would  lie  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  county  to  adopt  a  cheaper  metliod  of  con- 
struction than  macadam,  which  would  serve  the  same 
pvTrpose  and  provide  a  far  greater  mileage  and,  as  I 
have  alread.y  mentioned  in  selecting  the  type  of  road, 
the  county  should  consider  not  only  the  first  cost,  but 
the  maintenance  cost. 

In  conclusion  I  wisli  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  which  stands  out  most  clearly  before 
us — that  the  earth  road,  by  reason  of  its  tremendous 
mileage,  will  always  be  witli  ns,  and.  while  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  l)uilding  improved  trunk  lines, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  maintain  the  earth  roads  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 
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It  has  been  said  that  distance  is  not  miles  but  time. 
If  we  annihilate  the  problem  of  distance  from  field  to 
market  we  will  surely  enjoy  an  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial awakening,  not  because  this  is  in  itself,  the 
greatest  thing  to  be  desired,  but  because  of  the  more  im- 
portant blessings  which  will  follow — more  homes  and 
happier  homes;  better  churches  and  schools;  more  at- 
tention to  the  artistic  and  esthetic. 

The  need  of  the  South  is  to  make  agriculture,  in 
truth,  the  handmaid  of  industry;  to  make  the  farms 
and  fields  of  the  South  play  their  momentous  part  on 
the  great  economic  balance  wheel.  The  South  with 
good  roads  will  be  a  greater  South,  and  through  the 
greater  South  will  come  a  greater  nation. 


Eobeson  County  Good  Roads  Association. 

The  Robeson  County  Good  Roads  Association  of 
North  Carolina — sounds  good,  doesn't  it? 

That  is  what  was  organized  in  Lumberton  Saturday, 
November  19,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
A.  J.  McKinnon  of  Maxton,  president;  W.  S.  Cobb  of 
Lumber  Bridge,  vice  president ;  A.  E.  White  of  Lum- 
berton, secretary-treasurer.  The  executive  committee, 
to  be  selected  later,  will  be  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  township  in  the  county.  With  two  minor 
changes  relating  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  the  constitution  recommended  in 
the  good  roads  circular  issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey  was  adopted. 

Briefly,  the  above  is  what  was  accomplished  at  the 
good  roads  meeting  held  in  Lumberton  Saturday  after 
an  address  on  good  roads  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hj'de  Pratt, 
State  Geologist  and  president  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
l(aehian  Good  Roads  Association.  As  announcecl  in 
The  Robesonian,  the  call  for  this  meeting  was  issued  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  White  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  good  roads  meeting  held  in  Lumberton  September 
last  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Dr.  Pratt  to  address  a 
meeting  and  organize  a  good  roads  association.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  two-weeks'  term  of  court  had  just 
closed  the  meeting  was  not  as  well  attended  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  but  those  present  are  very  much 
in  earnest  about  this  subject  of  good  roads,  all  joined 
the  association,  and  this  organization  gives  a  starting 
point  for  work  which  will  result  in  untold  good  to  the 
county. 

Mr.  White  called  the  meeting  to  order,  was  made 
permanent  chairman,  and  introduced  Dr.  Pratt. 

Dr.  Pratt  showed  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  that 
good  roads  are  of  more  importance  to  the  rural  sec- 
tions than  to  the  towns,  and  he  thinks  that  the  best  re- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  with  the  township  system 
Robeson  county  has;  it  is  not  just  to  the  county  as  a 
whole,  for  some  townships  are  not  able  to  do  much 
work,  and  it  costs  more  for  machinery,  etc.  He  thinks 
that  the  roads  of  this  county  may  be  improved  100  to 
200  per  cent,  with  the  proper  sort  of  work.  We  do 
not  need  macadam  roads,  but  sand-clay  roads,  and  we 
have  the  material  necessary  for  building  them.  The 
best  sand  for  roads  is  the  kind  that  a  plasterer  wants 
for  making  mortar,  and  all  clay  will  do  except  what 
he  called  "buttermilk"  clay,  the  kind  that  when  wet 
foams  and  forms  a  scum.  The  county  has  revenue 
enough  if  some  adequate  plan  is  decided  upon.  We 
are  losing  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
in  transportation  charges  alone  on  account  of  bad  roads. 
Throughout  the  state,  he  said,  it  has  been  carefully  es- 
timated that  the  loss  on  account  of  bad  roads  amounts 
to  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  yearly— los^  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  haul,  loss  of  time,  increase  in  cost 
of  hauling,  etc. 


Good  roads  have  a  vital  relation  to  schools.  In 
some  states  in  the  west  they  have  f  oimd  it  cheaper  and 
better  to  maintain  one  good  graded  school  for  a  dis- 
trict and  haul  the  children  to  school  in  free  busses  than 
to  maintain  many  small  schools.  AVe  will  unquestion- 
ably have  to  come  to  that  sort  of  plan,  but  it  would  not 
work  except  where  the  roads  are  good  the  year  round. 
So  the  limit  of  our  advancement  along  educational 
lines  has  been  reached  unless  roads  are  improved. 

Dr.  Pratt  believes  that  the  right-of-way  of  roads 
should  be  40  feet,  instead  of  the  20  feet  now  required. 
Dirt  roads  can  be  kept  in  good  condition,  he  said,  ex- 
cept when  they  freeze — which  is  mighty  seldom  in  this 
section — all  the  time  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  split- 
log  drag,  a  simple  device  that  can  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  from  $2.50  to  $5,  and  advocates  letting  indi- 
vidual farmers  look  after  different  parts  of  the  road, 
each  man  to  go  over  his  section  with  the  drag  after 
each  rain. 

Dr.  Pratt's  talk  was  exceedingly  practical  and  full 
of  good  suggestions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  have  a  larger  audience.  In  subsequent  issues  of 
the  Robesonian  mention  will  be  made  of  other  points 
that  he  brought  out  and  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  association  will  be  printed. — The  Robesonian. 


Troup  Shows  Good  Roads  Way. 


More  heartening  that  the  victory  of  the  democrats 
or  the  defeat  of  the  republicans,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
Georgia  is  concerned,  is  the  news  of  Troup  county's 
action  in  voting  a  $250,000  bond  issue  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  good  roads. 

For  politics  comes  and  goes,  and  is  only — politics. 
But  improvement  of  highways  on  a  broad  scale  is — 
business!  and  business  of  the  sort  that  will  reflect  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  upon  every  element  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  community. 

The  policy  Troup  has  adopted  can  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  every  other  county  in  Georgia.  For  Troup, 
in  the  essentials,  is  just  an  average  county,  measured 
by  the  ruling  standards. 

Already  the  county  has  a  fair  system  of  roadways. 
But  its  people  are  progressive  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  short  of  the  best. 

Hence  the  quarter-of-a-million-dollar  bond  issue — a 
step  we  should  like  to  see  duplicated  by  every  county 
in  Georgia  whose  roads  are  not  at  top-notch.  And 
there  are   quite  a  few  in  that  category. 

Analyzed  to  the  fundamentals,  Troup  is  buying  good 
roads  on  the  installment  plan,  with  posterity  paying  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  from  which  it  will 
be  the  greatest  gainer. 

For  even  with  the  county  taking  its  full  quota  of 
convicts,  the  youngest  voter  in  Troup  cannot  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  entire  county  is  gridironed 
with  good  roads  by  convict  labor  alone.  For  the  in- 
stallation of  a  system  of  highways  covering  an  entire 
county  is  an  undertaking  of  years'  duration,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  money  or  labor  spent,  and  requires  the  co- 
operation of  the  generation  now  ruling  and  the  gener- 
ation destined  to  follow. 

So  that  it  is  only  just  that  the  men  and  the  women 
who  are  to  profit  by  the  improvements  recently  author- 
ized at  the  polls  in  Troup  should  assume  their  pro  rata 
of  the  expense  and  responsibility. 

The  arrangement  that  makes  the  coming  generation 
in  Troup  heir  to  and  part  payer  for  a  good,  roads  sys- 
tem also  automatically  provides,  by  constitutional  re- 
quirement, that  payment  shall  be  made  upon  such  easy 
terms  as  to  make  the  burden  iipon  the  taxpayers  vir- 
tually imperceptible. 
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Uuder  the  state  laws,  bond  issues  such  as  just  au- 
thorized in  Troup,  must  be  paid  through  a  term  of 
years.  That  is,  t'or  a  thirty-year  bond  issue,  one- 
thirtieth  of  tlie  principal  is  set  aside  in  a  sinking  fund 
each  j'ear  to  retire  the  l)onds,  witli  interest  decreasing 
as  the  bonds  are  retired. 

Through  this  method,  it  is  practicable,  with  proper 
business  management  and  economy,  to  install  the  im- 
provements contemplated  under  the  bond  issue,  and 
retire  the  bonds,  without  r.nee  raising  the  tax  rate. 

In  the  ease  of  Fulton  county,  and  without  the  aid  of 
a  bond  issue,  several  liundred  convicts  have  l)een  stead- 
il.v  at  work  upon  the  pulilic  highway  and,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns demands  upon  the  taxpayers,  no  extra  expense 
whatever  is  visible. 

The  bonding  method  of  building  good  roads,  con- 
ducted under  businesslike  auspices,  conies  as  near  giv- 
ing a  county  something  for  nothing  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  in  a  commercial  world. 

Everj'  mile  of  road  laid  or  improved  b3'  Troup  coun- 
ty under  its  band  issue  will  return  several  himdred 
per  cent  dividends  in  enhancement  of  land  'values  and 
a   stimulus   to    general    development. 

Figure  the  logical  conclusion  to  that  premise,  and  it 
is  evident  that  for  the  gradual  expenditure  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Troup  county  gets  several  million  dol- 
lars in  direct  and  indirect  returns. 

Troup  county  has  shown  the  good  roads  w-ay  to  the 
other  counties  in  Georgia,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  state  any  county,  rich  or 
poor,  has  voted  so  large  a  bond  issue  for  the  specific 
purpose   of  highway  improvement. 

The  Constitution  ^vould  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  such  enterprise  become  general  in  Georgia.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  counties  are  in  position 
to  follow  Troup's  lead.  Few  of  them  can  get  the 
worth  of  their  quota  of  convicts  without  so  doing.  The 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  would  be  negligible.  And 
a  statewide  adoption  of  the  method  of  buying  good 
roads  on  the  installment  plan  woidd,  within  short  or- 
der, make  the  dream  of  good  roads  a  state-wide  ac- 
tuality.— Atlanta    (Ga.)    Constitution. 


DIXIE  CORRUGATED  IRON  CULVERTS 

Now  used  by  Twenty-Four  Railways,  and  many  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  Southern  States.    Full  information  for  a  postal 
The  Dixie  Calvert  &  Metal  Company 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  ATLANTA.  GA. 

Corrugated  Tanks  of  Same  Everlasting  Material 


R.  E.  SNOWDEN, 

SNOWDEN,  N.  C. 


Civil  and  Hgh  way 
Engineer 


Highway  Drainage  and  Land  Surveys,  Designs,  Reports,  Estimates 
Specifications.    Supervision  and  Inspection. 


W.  S.  FALLIS,  WILSON,  n.  c. 

Civil  and  Highway  Engineer 

Street  Paving  and 


Highway,  Bridge  and  Sewer  Construct; 
Water  Works 


Associate  Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Enginaers 

Surveys,  Designs,  Estimates,  Specifications,  Superintendence,  Specialist 
in  Road  Improvement,  following  Most  Modern  Experience.  Expert  in 
Design  and  Construction  of  Concrete  Bridges,  and  in  the  Scientific  Selec- 
tion and  Proportioning  of  Materials  for  Concrete. 


PATRIC  MATTHEW,  C.  E,  edenton.n.c. 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

Tile   Drainage   and   Road   Making   a  Specialty;  Thirty-Five  Years   Ex- 
perience in  Scotland  and  United  States  ;  Drainage,  Sewerage  and 
and  All  Kinds  Engineering  and  Surveying 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  Special  Courses  in 

Road  Engineering  and  Construction 

For  further  particulars  address 

FRANCIS  P,  VENABLE,  President                -                Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Double  Strength 
Culvert  Pipe 

Vitrified  pipe  is  impervious 
to  moisture,  and  is  everlast- 
ing. Write  us  for  literature 
and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture  farm 
drain  tile,  flue  linings,  wall 
coping  and  other  clay  products. 

Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


IMPROVED  SIMPLEX 
RUSSELL  REVERSIBLE 


Road  Machine 

toy,  but  built  for  business. 

Works  like  a  sulky  plow 
0  — operated  by  one  man 

Arched  Frame—-  No 
ClogginK.  four  flanged 
wheels — No  Skidding. 
The  only  two-horse  ma- 
chine strong  enough  for 
four  horses  in  heavy 
grading.  Weight  800 
pounds.  Not  expensive 
Full  size  polished  blade 
7  feet  2  inches. 
We  make  a  full  line  of 
Road  B'ld'g  Machinery 


RUSSELL  GRADER  MFG.  CO. 


2230  University  Ave.  S.  E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Good  Roads  Buttons 

Boost  the  Cause  in 
Your  Locality 

7-8"  Patent  Pin  Back 

(   250  $  5.00 

Prices  cash  with  order  <     500      .     .  8.50 

(1000     .     .        12.50 

F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  Va, 

POWERS  &  CAPERTON 

Box  628  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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This    earthen    road 


is  a  Wonder;  made  so  by 
the  use  of  glutrin.  The 
story  is  interesting, 
and  We  Would  like  to 
tell  it  to  you,  hut  We 
don't  know  your  ad- 
dress; will  you  let  us 
have  it  on  a  postal  ? 


Robeson  Process  Company 

Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y 


OLUTR  IIV 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
39  Cortlandt  Street 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
44  Home  Life  Building 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1822  Land  Title  Building 


GLUTRIIV 


ARE  YOU  UP  AGAINST  IT  ? 


New  and  Second  Hand 
Machinery 

Rock  Drills 

Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers 

Road  Levelers 

Road  Plows 

Tisco  Manganese  Steel 

Cars,  all  kinds 

Rail,  Switches  and  Frogs 

Boilers  and  Engines 

Pumps,  all  kinds 

Road  Rollers 

Stone  Crushers 

Dump  Wagons 

Dump  Buckets 

Concrete  Mixers 

Elevators  and  Screens 

Complete  Plants  for  Crushing 

Stone,  Portable  &  Stationary 


If  you  want  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
and  don't  know  how  or  where  to  buy 
your  equipment— ASK  ME. 

1  can  save  you  money  and  make  you  money,  by  "Plnting  Your  Job 
Right."    1  have  it,  no  matter  what  you  want. 

Railroad,  Contractors,  Mine,  Quarry  and 
Mill  Equipment  and  Supplies 

1  want  to  know  you.     To  get  acquainted.     Phone,  wire,  write,  or  come 
in  and  look  us  over 

E.  F.  CRAVEN 

Bell  Phone  527  303  V/lker  Ave.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

ROAD  BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTORS'  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY 
Sell  Repairs  For  All  Makes  of  Crushers^Stc:^.    ;,,;■/: 
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Abrico  Road  Drag 

ROAD  SUPPLY  MEN  BETTER  ADD 

THIS  TO  YOUR  LINE 

s            1 
°           1 

3 

10                      ga»*wr^W^^^^K^Bfy 

S3 

>     3 

^                                 ^ 

Length  8  feet,  width  between  blades  30  inches,  weight  300  pounds 
Patented  April  28,  1908 

DO  YOU  WANT  GOOD   ROADS 

Use  one  of  these  drags   on  your  roads  just  a  few 

times 

a  year  and  you  will  have  no  ruts.     Write  the 

ATTICA  BRIDGE  CO. 

ATTICA,  INDIANA 

J 


EFFERSON 

EXPLOSIVES 


BIRMINGHAM 

Black  Powder 

Dynamite 

Blasting  Supplies 


SHIPMENTS 

of  Any  Quantity,  to  Any  Point,  of  Any  grade 

at  Any  Time 

JEFFERSON  POWDER  CO. 

•.;^H..;^,•BJRMiNCiHAji  Ui:.jl:^ 


New  HDber  Steam  Road  Roller 

A  MACHINE  that  has  become  very  popular  with 
County  and  Road  Officials.  It  is  being  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  road  and  street 
building.  It  has  special  features  that  commend  it  to  this 
class  of  work.  Uses  less  fuel  and  water  than  others  that 
develop  same  power.  We  equip  it  with  friction  steering 
device;  so  that  the  outfit  is  guided  by  its  own  power.  Can 
be  steered  fiom  either  side  of  platform. 

The  outfit  is  controvertible  into  a  traction  engine;  and 
where  both  are  needed,  it  gives  two  outfits  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  either  alone. 

We  are  glad  to  send  literature  and  full  information  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  good  road  building.  Ask  for 
our  catalog,  and  it  will  be  mailed  promptly. 

Address 

The  Huter  ManafactnriDg  Cdnpany 

Department  7  MARION,  OHIO 


Don't 
write 
Talk 


The  long  distance  lines 
of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  extend  almost 
everywhere*  Call  '*Long 
Distance* 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company 
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